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THURSDAY,  JUNE  13,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestra^, 

ashing  ton  ^ D.  C. 

The  committee  met.  pursuant  to  call  of  the  acting  chairman,  at  10 
o’clock  a.  m.,  in  room  326,  Senate  Office  Building.  Senator  Ellison 
D.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Smith  of  South  Carolina  (acting  chairman). 
Smith  of  Georgia,  Sheppard,  Eansdell,  Page,  Gronna,  Xorris,  Ken- 
yon, and  France. 

The  committee  proceeded  to  consider  bill  (H.  E.  11945),  which  is 
as  follows : 

AN  ACT  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out,  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  the  purposes  of  the  act  entitled 
“An  act  to  provide  further  for  the  national  security  and  defense  by  stimulating  agri- 
culture and  facilitating  the  distribution  of  agricultural  products.” 

Re  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  carry  out,  during  the  tiscal  year  ending  .June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
nineteen,  the  purpo.ses  of  the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  further  for  the 
national  security  and  defense  by  stimulating  agriculture  and  facilitating  the 
distribution  of  agricultural  products,"  approved  August  tenth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  (Fortieth  Statutes,  page  two  hundred  and  seventy-three), 
there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  following  sums  for  the  purposes  indicated:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  money  hereby  appropriated  shall  he  used  in  paying  salary  or  ex- 
penses of  any  man  who  on  account  of  employment  in  which  he  is  or  may  be 
engaged  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  has  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  by  any  other  official  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  deferred  classification,  or  by  action  of  any  other  Federal 
official  or  authority  has  been  or  may  hereafter  l>e  placed  in  a deferred  class 
under  act  numbered  twelve.  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  entitled  “An  act  to  authorize 
the  President  to  increase  temporarily  the  Military  Estahlishment  of  the  United 
States,"  approved  May  eighteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  or  under 
any  act  amendatory  thei’eof  that  has  been  or  shall  hereafter  lie  enacted  : 

First.  For  the  prevention,  control,  and  eradication  of  the  disea.ses  and  pests 
of  live  stock ; the  enlargement  of  live-stock  production,  and  the  conservation 
and_ utilization  of  meat,  poultry,  dairy,  and  other  animal  products;  for  the  fol- 
lowing stated  purposes  and  in  amounts  as  follows : Eradication  of  cattle  ticks 
$61,610 ; eradication  of  hog  cholera,  $202,96.'5 ; eradication  of  abortion,  influenza' 
strangles,  and  so  forth,  $175,000 ; production  of  beef  cattle,  $105,0(X) ; live-stock 
production  in  the  Great  Plains  region,  $100,000 ; production  of  pork,  $150,000  • 
production  of  poultry,  $129,600;  production  of  sheep,  $60,000;  making  cottage 
cheese  on  the  farm,  $.52,950 ; utilization  of  creamerv  hv-products,  $21  850  • in  all 
$1,058,975.  ‘ ; r 

_ Second.  For  procuring,  storing,  and  furnishing  seeds,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion three  of  the  act,  the  appropriations  for  saicb  purposes  of  $2,500,000  in  sec- 
tion eight  of  the  act  and  $4,000,000  under  the  heading  “Department  of  Agri- 
culture " in  the  act  approved  51arch  twenty-eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eiglit- 
een,  entitled  “An  act  making  appropriations  to  supply  urgent  deficiencies  in 
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appropriations  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighteen,  and  prior  fiscal  years,  < n account  of  war  expenses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,” shall  be  available  until  the  date  when  said  act  of  August  tenth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  seventeen,  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect,  and  any  moneys  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  received  by  the  United  States  for  furnishing  such  seeds  may  be 
used  as  a revolving  fund  until  said  date. 

Third.  For  the  prevention,  control,  and  eradication  of  insects  and  plant  dis- 
eases injurious  to  agriculture,  and  the  conservation  and  utilization  of  plant 
products ; for  the  following  stated  purposes  and  in  amounts  as  follows : Cereal- 
smut  eradication,  $110,000 ; peanut  conservation  and  utilization,  $15,000 ; con- 
trol of  cotton,  truck,  and  forage-crop  diseases,  $117,550 ; farm  storage  of 
sweet  potatoes,  $30,000 ; location  of  Irish-potato  seed  stock,  $30,000 ; plant- 
disease  survey,  $23,000;  castor-bean  production  and  utilization,  $20,000;  main- 
tenance of  field-bean  seed  supply,  $10,000 ; field  supervision  of  war-garden  work, 
$7,500 ; production  of  cereals  and  grain  sorghums,  $53,250 ; sugar-beet  nematode 
work,  $10,000;  pathological  inspection  of  fruits  during  processes  of  marketing, 
$18,000 /control  of  a new  sugar-cane  disease,  $20,000^>  production  of  rice,  $5,000; 
control  of  cereal  and  forage  insects,  $55,000;  control  of  stored-product  insects, 
$22,000 ; control  of  vegetable  and  truck-crop  insects,  $35,000 ; control  of  sweet- 
potato  weevil,  $30,000 ; control  of  deciduous-fruit  insects,  $45,000 ; control  of 
citrus-fruit  insects,  $10,000 ; control  of  insects  injurious  to  live  stock,  $20,000 ; 
control  of  rice  insects,  $3,000 ; control  of  sugar-cane  insects,  $9,000 ; general 
supervision  of  emergency  insect-control  work,  $3,(X)0;  prevention  of  plant-dust 
explosions  and  fires,  $75,000 ; fruit  and  vegetable  utilization,  $35,000 ; in  all, 
$811,300. 

Fourth.  For  increasing  food  production  and  eliminating  waste  and  pro- 
moting conservation  of  food  by  educational  and  demonstratial  methods,  through 
county,  district,  and  urban  agents  and  others ; for  the  following  stated  purposes 
and  in  amounts  as  follows : General  administration  of  extension  work,  $35,000 ; 
home-economics  work,  $25,000;  extension  work  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
States,  $134,200;  county-agent  work,  $1,893,000;  boys’  and  girls’  club  work, 
$382,900 ; home-demonstration  work,  $1,327,400 ; extension  work  in  the  South- 
ern States,  $90,000 ; county-agent  work,  $1,333,815 ; boys’  club  work,  $75,300 ; 
home-demonstration  work,  $803,385 ; in  all,  6,100,000.  No  part  of  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  for  any  purpose  unless  there  shall  have  been 
previously  issued  the  proclamation  authorized  by  section  fifteen  of  the  Act  of 
August  tenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  entitled  “An  Act  to  provide 
further  for  the  national  security  and  defense  by  stimulating  agriculture  and 
facilitating  the  distribution  of  agricultural  products.”  such  proclamation  being 
the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  foods,  fruits,  food  materals,  or  feeds  in  the  pro- 
duction of  malt  or  vinous  liquors  for  beverage  purposes. 

Fifth.  For  gathering  authoritative  information  in  connection  with  the  demand 
for,  and  the  production,  supply,  distribution,  and  utilization  of  food,  and  other- 
wise carrying  out  the  purposes  of  section  two  of  the  act ; extending  and  en- 
larging tlie  market  news  service;  and  preventing  waste  of  food  in  storage,  in 
transit,  or  held  for  sale;  advice  concerning  the  market  movement  or  distribu- 
tion of  perishable  products;  for  enabling  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  in- 
spect and  certify  perishable  agricultural  products,  as  provided  in  the  Agri- 
cultural appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen; 
for  the  following  stated  purposes  and  in  amounts  as  follows;  Market  news 
service  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  $500,000;  market  news  service  on  live  stock 
and  meats,  $300,000;  market  news  service  on  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  poul- 
try, $164,000;  market  news  service  on  grain,  hay,  feeds,  and  seeds,  $180,720; 
food  and  fertilizer  surveys  of  the  United  States,  $449,700;  conservation  and 
food  products  in  transportation  and  storage,  $229,937 ; market  inspection  of 
perishable  foods;  $51,000;  city  market  service,  $66,131;  direct  market  activi- 
ties, 85,100;  special  market  activities,  $109,440;  in  all,  $2,136,028:  Provided, 
That  $5,000  thereof  shall  be  used  to  establish  a market  news  service  on  live 
stock  and  meats  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sixth.  For  miscellaneous  items,  including  the  salaries  of  assistant  secretaries 
appointed  under  the  act  approved  August  tenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven- 
teen ; special  work  in  crop  estimating ; aiding  agencies  in  the  various  States  in 
supplying  farm  labor ; enlarging  the  informational  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  and  printing  and  distributing  emergency  leaflets,  posters,  and 
other  publications  requiring  quick  issue  or  large  editions ; for  the  following 
stated  purposes  and  in  amounts  as  follow^s;  Office  of  the  Secretary,  $76,420; 
publication  and  informational  work,  $235,000;  agricultural  exhibits,  $43,020; 
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rent  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  .$25,000;  assistance  in  supplying  farm  labor, 
$162,000;  poultry  and  egg  demonstrations,  .$40,000;  sirup  demonstrations, 
$7,000;  preparation  of  sweet  sirups,  $5,000;  handling,  transportation,  and  stor- 
age of  fish,  .$20,000;  waterproofing  leather  for  Government  and  farm  use, 
$3,000 ; serviceability  tests  of  leather  and  leather  substitutes,  $6,000 ; utiliza- 
tion of  wool-scouring  wastes,  .$9,000 ; extension  work  in  beekeeping,  $15,000 ; 
control  of  noxious  rodents,  $100,000 ; destruction  of  predatory  animals,  $125,000 ; 
special  work  in  crop  estimating,  $234, .540;  in  all,  $1,105,980;  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized,  for  the  official  purposes  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriations  for  rent  made 
by  this  or  any  other  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  requisition  the  use  of,  and  take  possession  of,  any  building  or  any  space 
in  any  building,  and  the  appurtenances  thereof,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
other  than  a dwelling  house  occupied  as  such  or  a building  occupied  by  any 
other  branch  of  the  United  States  Government ; and  he  shall  ascertain  and  pay 
just  compensation  for  such  use.  If  the  amount  of  compensation  so  ascertained 
be  not  satisfactory  to  the  person  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  such  person  shall 
be  paid  seventy-five  per  centum  of  such  amount  and  shall  be  entitled  to  sue  the 
United  States  to  recover  such  further  sum  as,  added  to  said  seventy-five  per 
centum,  will  make  up  such  amount  as  will  be  just  compensation  for  such  use  in 
the  manner  provided  by  section  twenty-four,  paragraph  twenty,  and  section  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  of  the  .Judicial  Code. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  The  subject  before  the  committee  this 
morning  is  the  proviso  on  page  2 of  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
House  relating  to  the  prohibition  of  the  payment  of  any  moneys  to 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  draft  age  who  may 
be  certified  for  deferred  classification. 

Senator  Norris.  I suggest  that  the  hearings  begin  by  printing  in 
the  record  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  subject. 
(The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washinf/ton,  May  25,  191S. 

Hon.  Ellison  D.  Smith, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Smith  : May  I not  call  your  attention  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  11945) 
“ to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out,  during  the  fiscal  yea,r 
ending  .Tune  30.  1919,  the  purposes  of  the  act  entitled  ‘An  act  to  provide  further 
for  the  national  security  and  defense  by  stimulating  agriculture  and  facilitat- 
ing the  distribution  of  agricultural  products,’  ’’  and  ask  that  it  be  given  early 
consideration?  It  is  a very  important  piece  of  legislation,  and  I hope  that  your 
committee  will  be  able  to  take  it  up  in  the  near  future. 

The  bill,  as  its  title  indicates,  makes  provision  for  the  continuation,  during 
the  fiscal  year  1919,  of  the  activities  authorized  by  the  food-production  act  of 
August  10,  1917.  This  act  made  available  an  appropriation  of  $11,346,400  for 
the  emergency  activities  of  the  department,  and,  in  addition,  the  urgent  de- 
ficiency act  of  March  28,  1918,  contained  an  item  of  $4,000,000  for  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  seed  to  farmers,  making  a total  of  $15,346,400.  The  estimates  for 
the  regular  work  of  the  department  for  1919,  as  you  perhaps  know,  werei  sub- 
mitted to  the  Treasury,  as  required  by  law,  on  October  15,  1917.  These  esti- 
mates were  prepared  without  special  reference  to  war  conditions  and  it  was 
thought  best  to  make  provision  in  them  only  for  the  regular  work.  It  was 
decided  to  defer  the  submission  of  estimates  for  the  emergency  activities  until 
later  in  the  year,  when  the  needs  for  1919  could  be  more  accurately  determined. 
On  March  8,  therefore,  I transmitted  to  the  Congress  as  estimate  of  $19,730,893 
for  the  continuance  of  the  emergency  work. 

The  pending  bill  as  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  carried 
an  appropriation  of  $11,712,283,  and  also  contained  a provision  making  avail- 
able as  a revolving  fund  during  the  period  of  the  war  the  $2,500,000  appropri- 
ated by  the  food-production  act  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  seed  to  farmers, 
as  well  as  the  $4,000,000  for  the  same  purpose  carried  in  the  urgent  deficiency 
act  of  March  28,  1918.  This  represented  an  increase  of  $2,865,883  over  the 
amount  available  during  the  present  fiscal  year.  The  bill  as  reported  was 
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practically  identical  \vith  section  8 of  the  food-production  act,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  items  relating  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  seed,  the  commandeering 
of  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  mobilization  and  distribution 
of  labor.  Several  changes,  however,  were  made  in  the  measure  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  separate  provision  was  made  for  all  the  lines  of  work 
contemplated  under  the  various  items.  As  passed  by  the  House,  the  measure 
carries,  including  the  $6,500,000  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  seed,  $17,712,283, 
an  increase  of  $2,365,883  over  the  amount  available  during  the  present  fiscal 
year  and  a reduction  of  $2,018,610  below  the  estimates  and  of  $500,000  below 
the  bill  as  reported  to  the  House.  It  slioidd  be  borne  in  mind,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  the  food-production  act  was  not  approved  until  August  10,  1917, 
a month  and  a half  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  that  considerable 
time  necessarily  elapsed  in  developing  the  requisite  organization,  in  locating 
and  securing  competent  men  and  women,  and  in  getting  the  work  authorized 
fully  under  way.  This  has  been  especially  true  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and 
in  the  States  Relations  Service,  which  have  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
securing  properly  qualified  assistants.  In  large  measure,  therefore,  the  addi- 
tional amounts  included  in  the  bill  under  consideration  are  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  during  1919  on  a full-year  basis  of  the  work  author- 
ized by  the  food-production  act,  with  such  modifications  as  experience  during 
the  present  year  and  existing  conditions  seem  to  warrant. 

The  pending  bill  is  a war-emergency  measure  and  supplements  the  appro- 
priations  made  in  the  regular  aet.  It  merely  makes  provision  for  the  continua- 
tion of  work  which  was  authorized  by  the  Congress  at  its  last  session  and  which 
is  now  well  under  way.  It  is  designed  to  enable  the  department  to  deal  effec- 
tively and  quickly  with  the  many  urgent  agricultural  problems  which  are 
constantly  arising.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  forecast  the  situations  requir- 
ing special  and  immediate  action  that  may  develop  from  time  to  time.  The 
segregation  of  the  items,  as  was  done  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  will  make  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  readjust  operations  during  the  course  of  the  year-  so  that 
these  new  situations  can  be  dealt  with  promptly  and  effectively.  I urgently 
recommend,  therefore,  that  the  lull  be  restored  to  the  form  in  which  it  was 
reported  by  the  House  committee.  If  this  can  not  be  done.  I hope  that  your 
committeo  will  include  a pi-ovision  authorizing  the  transfer  of  not  to  exceed 
20  per  cent  of  the  funds  from  one  item  to  another,  in  order  that  the  department 
may  have  some  degree  of  latitude  in  the  handling  of  the  appropriations.  I sug- 
gest, for  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  the  insertion  of  the  following 
language  at  the  end  of  the  bill : 

“ Such  part,  not  exceeding  20  ]km-  cent  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  any 
of  the  foregoing  items,  embraced  in  any  particular  group  numbered  first  to 
seventh,  inclusive  (or  first  to  sixth,  if  the  labor  provision  is  not  restored),  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  find  not  to  be  required  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  such  item,  may,  by  his  order,  from  time  to  time,  be  tramsf erred  to 
and  used  for  the  purposes  of  any  other  such  items  in  the  same  group  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agricidture  may  deem  necessary." 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  a similar  provision,  authorizing  the  trans- 
fer frcm  one  item  to  another  of  10  per  cent  of  the  funds  carried  in  the  various 
subappropriations,  has  been  included  in  the  regular  a.gricultural-appropriation 
act  for  a number  of  years.  This  provision  was  originally  inserted, to  make  it 
possible  for  the  department  to  meet  unusual  emergencies  that  may  arise  during 
the  coui-se  of  the  year.  It  is  very  essential  that  the  department  have  even 
greater,  or  at  least  similar,  latitude  in  connection  with  emergency  appro- 
priations. 

The  following  provision  was  inserted  in  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House; 

“ Provifled,  Tliat  no  part  of  the  money  hereby  appropriated  shall  be  used  in 
paying  salary  or  expenses  of  any  man  who,  on  account  of  employment  in  which 
he  is  or  may  be  engaged  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  has  been  or  shall 
hereafter  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  by  any  other  official  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  deferred  classification,  or  by  action  of  any 
other  Federal  official  or  authority  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  placed  in  a 
deferred  class  under  act  No.  12,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  entitled  ‘An  act  to 
authorize  the  President  to  increase  temporarily  the  Military  Establishment  of 
the  United  States,’  approved  May  18,  1917,  or  under  any  act  amendatory  thereof 
that  has  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  enacted." 

This  provision,  if  it  remains  in  the  bill,  will  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  for 
the  department  to  carry  out  its  program  to  secure  the  increa.sed  production  of 
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foods,  foodstuffs,  and  livo  stock,  and  also  to  maintain  tho  activitios  authorizod 
oy  tho  food-production  act,  tko  continuation  of  \yhich  is  provided  for  in  the 
ponding  bill.  Furthermore,  it  will  seriously  interfere  with  the  investigations 
and  activities  which  the  department  is  conducting  at  the  request  of  the  military 
and  naval  authorities,  the  Shipping  Board,  and  other  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  following  lines  of  work,  in  particular,  will  be  seriously  disorganized 
or  greatly  disturbed : 

(a)  The  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work,  for  the  expansion  of  which 
an  appropriation  of  $4,348,400  was  provided  in  the  food-production  act. 

It  has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  competent  men  for  this  work,  and 
it  has  been  practically  impossible  to  secure  large  numbers  of  men  of  the 
requisite  training  who  are  not  within  the  draft  age.  The  county  agents 
appointed  under  the  act  usually  are  men  who  were  brought  up  on  farms,  who 
have  supplemented  this  experience  with  special  training,  usually  in  the  agri- 
cultural colleges,  and  who  have  been  returned  to  their  farms  and  successfully 
operated  them.  If  they  had  remained  on  the  farms,  they  would  have  been 
entitled  under  the  regulations  to  deferred  classification  as  skilled  farm  laborers, 
as  managers  or  assistant  or  associate  managers  of  necessary  agricultural 
enterprises,  or  as  heads  of  necessary  agricultural  enterprises. 

(b)  The  work  of  the  department  looking  to  the  eradication  of  the  cattle  tick, 
hog  cholera,  contagious  abortion,  tuberculosis,  and  other  destructive  animal 
diseases. 

The  importance  of  this  work  can  not  be  overestimated.  Large  numbers  of 
veterinarians  have  been  taken  into  the  Army,  and  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  secure  qualified  veterinarians  of  any  age  for  the  conduct  of  this 
important  branch  of  work  of  the  department.  The  AVar  Department  has 
established  a veterinary  reserve  corps  in  order  to  insure  a supply  of  veterin- 
arians for  the  Army.  Those  who  enlist  in  this  corps  are  placed  in  class  5. 

(c)  The  work  of  the  Bureaus  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Industry  looking  to 
the  control  of  injurious  insects  and  destructive  plant  diseases. 

The  demands  for  assistance  in  these  directions  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  department  to  comply  with  all  of  them.  It  is  especially  difficult  to 
secure  properly  qualified  entomologists  and  plant  disease  specialists. 

(d)  The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  including  especially  the  operation 

of  the  nation-wide  market  news  services.  , 

It  will  be  very  difficult  to  maintain  the  work  of  the  bureau  on  anything  like 
its  present  basis  if  the  provision  is  retained  in  the  bill. 

(e)  The  work,  strictly  of  a war  nature,  which  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
is  doing  at  the  request  of  the  AVar  and  Navy  Departments,  involving  the 
examination  of  food  supplies  intended  for  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  supply  of  competent  chemists  is  limited  and  great  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  securing  men  to  'carry  on  this  work. 

(/)  The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  looking  to  the  control  of 
noxious  rodents  and  predatory  animals. 

These  statements  merely  indicate  the  disturbing  effect  of  the  provision  on  a 
few  of  the  important  lines  of  work  specifically  authorized  by  the  food-produc- 
tion act.  Its  consequence  will  be  far-reaching  and  serious. 

In  this  connection  the  committee’s  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
selective-service  act  authorizes  the  President  to  exclude  or  discharge  from  the 
selective  draft  “ county  and  municipal  officials ; custom-house  clerks ; persons 
employed  by  the  United  States  in  the  transmission  of  the  mail ; artificers  and 
workmen  employ^ed  in  the  armories,  arsenals,  and  navy  yards  of  the  United 
States,  and  such  other  persons  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  as 
the  President  may  designate.” 

The  selective  service  regulations,  following  this  provision  of  the  law, 
authorize  the  deferred  classification  of  “ custom-house  clerks,  persons  employed 
by  the  United  States  in  the  transmission  of  the  mail,  artificers  or  workmen 
employed  in  an  armory  or  arsenal  of  the  United  States,  and  persons  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States  when  it  is  found  by  the  local  board  that 
such  persons  are  necessary  to  the  adequate  and  effective  operation  of  the 
service  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  that  they  can  not  be  replaced  without 
substantial,  material  loss  and  detriment  for  the  adequate  and  effective  opera- 
tion of  such  service. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  act  and  the  regulations  specifically  authorize  the 
exclusion  or  discharge  from  the  draft  of  certain  classes  of  employees,  such  as 
customhouse  clerks,  persons  employed  in  the  transmission  of  the  mail,  and 
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artificers  or  workmen  employed  in  an  armory  or  arsenal  of  the  United  States. 
The  numbers  in  these  classes  are  far  greater  than  the  number  of  all  the  em- 
ployees of  the  department  within  the  draft  age. 

The  principle  of  the  selective-service  law  is  to  insure  the  selection  of  men  for 
the  service  which  they  are  best  qualified  to  render,  and  the  local  and  district 
boards  were  created  to  determine,  under  certain  guiding  principles  embodied 
in  the  selective-service  regulations,  whether  registrants  should  be  retained  in 
their  present  occupations  or  should  be  drafted  into  the  military  service.  The 
theory  of  the  act  and  . of  the  regulations  is  to  place  upon  the  local  and  district 
boards,  composed  of  local  civilians,  the  responsibility  of  deciding  in  what  ca- 
pacity registrants  can  render  the  most  valuable  service  to  the  Nation.  The 
provision  in  question,  therefore,  is  contrary  not  only  to  the  principle  of  the  act 
but  also  to  the  policy  of  the  President  and  of  the  War  Department  as  embodied 
in  regulations.  In  promulgating  these  regulations,  the  President  said : 

“ We  must  make  a complete  inventory  of  the  qualifications  of  all  registrants 
in  order  to  determine,  as  to  each  man  not  already  selected  for  duty  with  the 
colors,  the  place  in  the  military,  industrial  or  agricultural  ranks  of  the  Nation 
in  which  his  experience  and  training  can  best  be  made  to  serve  the  common 
good.  This  project  involves  an  inquiry  by  the  selection  boards  into  the  domes- 
tic, industrial,  and  educational  qualifications  of  nearly  10,000,000  men.” 

I have  personally  considered  every  case  in  the  department  in  which  de- 
ferred classification  has  been  recommended,  although,  under  the  regulations, 
representatives  of  the  department  in  the  field  could  have  been  authorized  to 
act.  The  personal  interests  of  the  employee  have  not  been  considered  and  the 
employee  has  not  been  consulted  in  any  case ; my  recommendation  in  every 
instance  was  based  on  a cold,  official  determination  of  whether  or  not  the  em- 
ployee was  necessary  to  the  adequate  and  effective  operation  of  the  service 
in  which  he  was  engaged. 

I have  no  authority  to  grant  deferred  classifications  to  anyone,  I can  merely 
make  recommendations  to  the  local  and  district  boards  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations,  and  it  is  within  the  discretion  of  these  boards  to  determine,  in 
the  light  of  all  the  facts  presented,  including  my  recommendation,  whether  the 
person  involved  is  necessary  to  the  adequate  and  effective  operation  of  the 
service  in  which  he  is  engaged.  It  is  entirely  within  the  authority  of  the 
board  to  refuse  to  take  favorable  action  upon  my  recommendation  and  to  order 
that  the  employee  be  placed  in  class  1 or  in  another  class.  Of  course,  no  em- 
ployees of  the  department  are  exempt  from  military  service. 

Deferred  classification  has  been  recommended  only  in  cases  of  employees 
whose  services  were  clearly  necessary  to  the  work  of  the  department  and 
whose  qualifications,  training  and  ex]ierience  were  such  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  replace  them  without  substantial  material  loss  and  detriment.  In 
many  cases,  where  it  was  not  entirely  clear  to  me  that  the  employees  con- 
cerned were,  in  fact,  essential  to  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  work  upon 
which  they  were  engaged,  I disapproved  the  filing  of  the  necessary  affidavit, 
although  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  work  were  convinced  that  the  men  were 
necessary  within  the  meaning  of  the  selective-service  regulations.  It  should 
not  be  overlooked,  in  this  connection,  that  a large  number  of  the  employees 
for  whom  deferred  classification  has  been  requested  because  they  were  neces- 
sary to  the  effective  operation  of  the  department  were  entitled  to  be  deferred 
under  the  regulations  and  have  been  deferred,  for  other  reasons,  such  as 
dependency,  physical  disability,  and  the  like.  I think  the  committee  should 
know  also  that  approximately  1,550  employees  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  entered  the  military  service  during  the  past  year  as  officers,  by 
enlistment,  or  through  the  draft,  and  that  approximately  4,500  also  have  left 
the  department  to  engage  in  private  or  commercial  undertakings.  Whenever 
an  employee  who  has  been  deferred  on  account  of  his  employment  in  the  de- 
partment leaves  the  service,  the  local  board  is  promptly  notified  and  his  status 
is  immediately  changed. 

Of  course  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  only  one  of  the  departments  of 
the  Government  that  have  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  law  under  the  provisions 
of  the  selective-service  regulations.  The  provision  in  question,  therefore,  dis- 
criminates against  this  department,  as  no  such  limitation  has  been  placed  upon 
other  branches  of  the  Government.  If  it  remains  in  the  bill  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  replace  with  inexperienced  men  a large  number  of  experienced  and 
trained  men  who  are  already  in  the  employ  of  the  department  and  who  are 
rendering  valuable  service  to  the  Nation,  in  many  instances  at  a sacrifice  to 
themselves.  It  will,  to  repeat,  seriously  disorganize  and  greatly  disturb  the 
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highly  important  and  essential  activities  of  the  department  for  which  pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  pending  measure  and  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

The  following  provision  also  was  inserted  in  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House : 

“No  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  tor  any  purpose  unless 
there  sliall  have  been  previously  issued  the  proclamation  authorized  by  section 
fifteen  of  the  act  of  August  tenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  entitled  ‘An 
act  to  provide  further  for  the  national  security  and  defense  by  stimulating 
agriculture  and  facilitating  the  transportation  of  agricultural  products,’  such 
proclamation  being  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  foods,  fruits,  food  materials, 
or  feeds  in  the  production  of  malt  or  vinous  liquors  for  beverage  purposes.” 

I urgently  recommend  the  elimination  of  this  provision.  It  is  entirely  foreign 
to  the  purposes  of  the  pending  bill  and  has  no  relation  to  the  item  to  which  it 
is  attached.  This  item,  as  you  know,  makes  provision  for  the  development  of 
the  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work,  which  is  conducted  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  various  States. 

Item  No.  7,  carrying  an  appropriation  of  $.500,000.  “ to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  provide  for  and  secure  the  voluntary  mobilization  and  dis- 
tribution of  farm  labor  for  the  production  and  harvesting  of  agricultural  crops 
during  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen.”  was  eliminated  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  This  provision  was  not  included  in  the  original  estimates 
of  the  department.  You  will  perhaps  recall  that  a bill  (H.  R.  7795)  containing 
an  appropriation  of  .$2,500,000  for  this  purpose  was  passed  by  the  House  on 
March  29,  1918,  and  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate.  As  it  did  not  seem  likely 
that  this  bill  would  be  acted  upon  in  the  near  future,  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  decided  to  include  an  item  of  $.500,000  in  the  pending  bill  and  to 
make  the  appropriation  a revolving  fund.  After  discussing  the  matter  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  I advised  the  committee  that  I thought  it  very  desirable 
to  take  this  action.  I hope  very  much  that  the  provision  will  be  restored. 
I am  inclosing,  for  your  information  in  this  connection,  a copy  of  my  letter 
to  Representative  Sherley,  dated  May  8,  which  has  been  printed  in  the  record. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  emphasize  the  urgent  importance  of  securing  prompt 
action  on  the  pending  bill.  While  the  general  provisions  of  the  food  production 
act  will  continue  in  effect  during  the  period  of  the  war,  the  appropriations 
made  by  section  8,  and  also  the  item  in  the  urgent  deficiency  act  of  March  28, 
1918,  are  limited  to  .Tune  30,  1918.  Therefore  the  appointments  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  department  who  have  been  employed  under  these  appropriations 
will  expire  on  .Tune  30,  1918.  Unless  these  commissions  are  renewed  prior  to 
.Tuly  1 the  work  under  way  will  be  seriously  disturbed ; and  the  employees, 
having  no  definite  a.ssurance  that  appropriations  will  be  made  for  the  continua- 
tion during  the  next  fiscal  year  of  the  work  upon  which  they  are  engaged,  will 
seek  other  employment.  This  would  produce  a very  unfortunate  situation  in 
the  midst  of  the  crop  season,  when  there  should  be  no  let-up  in  the  department’s 
production,  marketing,  and  conservation  activities. 

Very  truly,  yours. 


D.  F.  Houston,  Secretary. 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  SENATOR  SMITH. 

Regarding  the  following  proviso  inserted  in  the  bill  H.  R.  11945. 

"'Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  money  hereby  appropriated  shall  be  used  in 
paying  salary  or  expenses  of  any  man  who  on  account  of  employment  in  which 
he  is  or  may  be  engaged  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  has  been  or  shall 
hereafter  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  by  any  other  official 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  deferred  classification,  or  by  action  of 
any  other  Federal  official  or  authority  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  placed 
in  a deferred  class  under  act  numbered  twelve.  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  entitled 
‘An  act  to  authorize  the  President  to  increase  temporarily  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States,’  approved  May  eighteenth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  seventeen,  or  under  any  act  amendatory  thereof  that  has  been  or  shall 
hereafter  be  enacted.” 

(1)  The  draft  act,  so-called,  is  and  was  intended  to  be  a selective-service 
act.  It  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to  make  available  as  many  men  as 
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miglit  be  necessary  directly  for  the  Army,  but,  of  course,  to  have  due  regard 
to  Cm  other  essential  services  of  the  Nation  so  far  as  practicable. 

(2)  There  were  already  in  the  Army  and  registered  under  this  act  approxi- 
mately 10,000,000  men.  There  remained  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  year, 
not  called  into  the  service,  over  9,000,000  registrants.  The  Provost  Marshal 
General,  the  urgency  of  the  first  draft  being  over,  very  properly  decided  to 
classify  the  registrants  on  a selective  basis.  The  classes  were  to^be  arranged 
in  such  fashion  that  those  whose  services  were  highly  desirable  for  essential 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  governmental  operations  might  be  disturbed  as 
little  as  possible. 

(3)  That  the  Nation  should  be  in  a position  to  increase  its  supply  of  foods, 
feedstuffs,  and  clothing  and  to  grow  stronger  in  agriculture  while  Europe,  and 
especially  the  central  powers,  was  being  weakened  needs  no  emphasis.  The 
food  situation  in  this  country  when  the  war  broke  out  was  not  satisfactory. 
There  had  been  a short  wheat  crop  and  a prospect  of  a second  one,  especially 
on  account  of  winter  killing.  Other  staple  commodities  were  short.  Public 
sentiment  became  somewhat  hysterical.  It  was  clear  that  increased  demands 
for  food'stufts  would  be  made  upon  this  country  by  the  allies  and  that  we 
should  do  everything  possible  to  meet  not  only  our  own  national  needs  but 
also  those  of  the  allies  and,  so  far  as  i)ossible,  of  the  neutrals. 

(-1)  The  Provost  Marshal  General  and  all  others  dealing  with  the  matter 
recognized  that  necessary  skilled  labor  and  necessary  farm  labor  should  not 
be  called  out  if  it  was  possible  to  avoid  it.  It  became  clear  that  class  1 
would  contain  2.000.000  or  more  effectives.  Since  the  classification  was  made 
further  legislation  has  provided  for  calling  into  the  service  those  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  21  since  the  selective-service  act  was  passed.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  will  make  available  for  the  Army  700,000  or  800,000  more 
men  annually.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  it  seemed  unlikely  that  more 
than  800.000  additional  men  would  be  called  into  the  military  service  during 
the  current  year.  This  was  the  number  indicated  some  time  ago  by  the 
Provost  Marshal  General.  Later  events  indicated  the  possibility  of  a larger 
call. 

(5)  In  view  of  all  tbe  circumstances,  the  following  things  were  done — and 
done  intelligently  and  properly — to  see  that  the  foundations  of  the  Nation — 
that  is,  its  food  and  feed  i-equirements — should  not  be  impaired  : 

(u)  The  Secretary  of  War  requested  Congress  to  give  him  authority  to 
furlough  farmers  in  the  National  Army  in  order  that  they  might  return  to 
their  farms  for  certain  periods  if  military  conditions  permitted  it.  The 
Congress  passed  this  measure. 

(h)  Skilled  farm  labor  was  given  deferred  classification,  being  placed  in 
class  2. 

(c)  Assistant  and  associate  managers  of  necessary  agricultural  enter- 
prises were  given  deferred  classification,  being  placed  in  class  3. 

{(1)  Heads  of  necessary  agricultural  enterprises  were  given  deferred 
clasification,  being  placed  in  class  4. 

(e)  In  order  to  prevent  the  possilnlity  of  failure  of  leaders  in  the  agri- 
cultural field  it  was  further  provided  that  a reserve  should  be  made  from 
the  first  third  of  agricultural  seniors  in  the  agricultural  colleges.  Similar 
action  had  been  already  taken  with  reference  to  engineering  students. 

The  Provost  Marshal  General  did  me  the  honor  to  consult  me  frequently  in 
reference  to  these  matters  and  our  views  were  in  accord,  as  were  those  of  others 
vitally  interested  in  agriculture.  Thus  the  Nation  showed  its  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  its  food  supplies  in  this  crisis  and  of  the  position  of  the  farmer 
as  a factor  in  the  war. 

(6)  The  Congress,  appreciating  the  need  of  further  provision  to  aid  the 
farmers  in  improving  their  processes  and  in  relieving  them  from  the  economic 
handicap  of  plant  and  animal  disease,  insect  pests,  and  predatory  animals,  the 
wastes  of  distribution  and  marketing,  and  the  like,  enacted  the  emergency 
food  production  act,  carrying  an  appropriation  of  $11,346,400,  and  directed 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  Congress  in  this 
respect.  Congress  akso  did  other  things  which  I need  only  hint  at.  It  made 
available  $200,000,000  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board  because  of  the  unusual  demands  on  funds  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  invested  more  freely  in  such  bonds.  Furthermore,  it  made  available  ad- 
ditional sums  to  enable  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  make  sure  that  ade- 
quate seed  stocks  would  be  available  and  distributed  to  farmers  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  for  cash. 
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(7)  Under  tlie  food  production  act,  the  department  especially  had  to  extend 
its  efforts  to  aid  the  farmers  particularly  along  these  important  lines: 

(a)  The  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work. 

The  work  of  the  county  agents  is  too  well  known  to  need  extended  expla- 
nation. In  this  emergency  they  have  not  only  rendered  all  the  usual  services 
hut  have  assisted  the  Government  in  a variety  of  exceptional  ways,  cooperating 
with  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Food  Administration,  and 
other  governmental  agencies.  The  men  employed  in  this  work  as  a rule  have 
been  l)rought  up  on  farms,  have  supplemented  this  experience  with  other  train- 
ing, usually  in  agricultural  colleges,  and  have  returned  to  their  farms  and 
have  successfully  operated  them. 

{!))  The  eradication  of  the  cattle  tick  and  the  follow-up  live-stock 
movement. 

(c)  The  control  of  hog  cholera,  tuherculosis.  contagious  abortion,  and 
other  destructive  animal  diseases. 

(d)  The  control  of  predatory  animals  and  noxious  rodents. 

(All  this  v.'ork  had  a very  definite  bearing  on  the  increase  of  live  stock, 
which  was  so  es.sential. ) 

(c)  A more  extended  attack  on  all  sorts  of  cereal  and  other  plant  dis- 
eases and  insect  pests. 

(f)  Increa.sed  assistance  to  farmers  through  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 
As  we  were  calling  upon  the  farmers  to  produce  more  food,  it  was  obviously 
important  that  we  should  omit  no  feasible  step  to  assist  them  in  finding- 
satisfactory  markets  for  their  products,  and  particularly  for  the  perishables. 

ig)  Aiding  in  every  possible  way  in  conserving  farm  and  range  products 
for  future  use. 

(h)  The  exercise  of  every  effort  to  assist  the  farmers  in  securing  ade- 
quate supplies  of  labor  for  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting. 

(8)  The  department  also  felt  it  to  he  of  the  first  importance  to  see  that  the 
great  activities  in  the  national  forests  should  be  maintained  efficiently,  because 
of  the  large  live-stock,  lumber,  and  water-power  interests  involved,  and  also  to 
extend  its  operations  at  the  forest  products  laborat<n-y  to  aid  the  military  and 
naval  authorities  in  developing  hardening  processes  for  materials  for  aero- 
planes and  especially  to  aid  them  in  testing  the  strength  of  materials.  The 
chemical  work  of  the  laboratory  assumed  very  great  importance.  It  was. 
furthermore,  a matter  of  the  greatest  moment  that  the  department’s  activities 
with  reference  to  inspection  of  meat  supplies,  not  only  for  the  civilian  popula- 
tion. but  also  for  the  greatly  increased  military  forces,  sliould  be  kept  at  the 
liighest  point  of  efficiency.  The  activities  just  mentioned,  of  course,  were 
supported  out  of  regular  funds. 

(9)  The  department,  therefore,  was  in  the  position  of  having  to  increase  its 
forces  very  considerably  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  losing  large  numbers 
of  its  most  effective  and  trained  employees.  Since  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  1,537  members  of  the  department  have  joined  the  military  or  naval 
forces  and  4.511.  including  958  women,  have  left  the  service  to  engage  in  other 
occupations.  In  all  the  department  has  lost  the  services  of  6,048  regular 
employees  during  the  past  year.  The  Forest  Service,  for  instance,  has  lost  729 
men  and  89  women,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  1.312  men  and  55  women, 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  293  men  and  47  women,  the  States  Relations  Service 
867  men  and  550  women,  and  other  branches  of  the  department,  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  the  Weather  Bureau, 
have  been  heavily  drawn  upon. 

(10)  All  these  services  required  men  of  peculiar  qualifications — some  of  them 
of  very  special  technical  qualifications.  Individuals  doing  purely  routine 
clerical  work  were  not  involved.  Deferred  classification  was  not  requested  for 
them.  It  became  necessary,  if  the  services  authorized  by  Congress  were  to  be 
rendered — services  that  existing  law  required — if  food  production  was  to  he 
economically  stimulated  and  the  health  of  the  Nation  preserved,  that  deferred 
classification  should  be  asked  for  a number  of  those  already  in  the  service ; 
und  it  further  became  necessary  to  add  to  the  forces  a numlier  of  men  within 
draft  age. 

There  was  not  available  the  requisite  number  of  properly  trained  men  without 
taking  some  of  draft  age.  In  some  cases  men  over  draft  age  were  not  willing, 
or  could  not  give  up  their  own  business,  and  in  other  cases  they  were  not  quali- 
fied for  the  work.  Even  with  resort  to  men  within  draft  age  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  secure  the  requisite  number  of  individuals,  and  we  are  constantly 
losing  trained  and  experienced  men. 
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following^s^er?i^^^^^^^  min)l)er  of  deferred  classifications  was  recoininended  in  tlie 

(«)  Cooperative  agricnltnral  extension  work 
(h)  Forestry. 

(c)  Meat  inspection  and  animal-disease  control  work 

(d)  Markets. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  carry  on  these  activities.  In  passing  on  tiie  cases  I 


we  are  cooperating  with  tlie  land-grant  colleges  of  the  Nation,  the  recommenda- 
Oons  were  made  in  the  first  instance  by  the  State  officers,  then  examined  bv  the 
ifirector  of  the  States  Relations  Service  here  in  the  department,  and  finallv  sub- 
mitted to  me.  My  decision  was  not  conclusive.  The  matter  then  had ’to  be 
passed  on  by  the  local  and  district  boards. 

To  say  that  all  the  State  and  Federal  officers  dealing  with  these  matters, 
trying  to  have  the  tasks  imposed  upon  them  in  this  emergency  by  law  efficiently 
discharged,  and  also  that  the  local  and  district  boards  were  negligent  of  the 
national  interests  and  desired  simply  to  provide  soft  places  for  slackers,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  singularly  unjust  and  offensive.  It  is  also  unjust  and  offensive 
to  say  that  the  hundreds  of  men  who  have  given  their  services  in  these  direc- 
tions, many  of  them  at  no  little  sacrifice,  are  slackers  and  unpatriotic.  It  will 
not  conduce  to  their  state  of  mind  or  efficiency  to  have  such  an  indictment  stand, 
and  it  will  inake  it  difficult  for  the  Nation  to  secure  the  requisite  services.  This 
is  all  the  more  true  when  we  consider  that  these  men  have  been  merely  placed 
in  deferred  classification  under  well-understood  principles  for  what  are  really 
war  svu-vices  under  an  emergency  wai-  measure,  and  that  whenever  the  situation 
requires  it  these  men  can  be  called  into  the  military  service. 

(12)  It  will  be  observed,  in  examining  the  selective-service  act,  that  the 
President  was  specifically  authorized  “to  exclude  or  discharge  ” from  the  draft 
the  following  classes  of  employees : County  and  municipal  officials,  customhouse 
clerks,  persons  employed  by  the  United  States  in  the  transmission  of  the  mail, 
artificers  and  workmen  employed  in  the  armories,  arsenals,  and  navy  yards  of 
the  United  States,  and  such  other  persons  eni])loyed  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  as  the  President  may  designate.  The  numbers  in  the  classes  .spe- 
cifically mentioned  are  far  greater  than  the  number  of  all  the  employees  of  the 
department  within  draft  age. 

(13)  The  principle  of  the  .selective-service  law  is  to  insure  the  selection  of 
men  for  the  service  which  they  are  l)est  qualified  to  render,  and  the  local  and 
district  boards  were  created  to  determine,  under  certain  guiding  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  selective-service  regulations,  whether  the  registrants  should  be 
retained  in  their  present  occupations  or  should  be  drafted  into  the  military 
service.  The  theory  of  the  act  and  of  the  regulations  is  to  place  upon  the  local 
and  district  boards,  composed  of  local  civilians,  the  responsibility  of  deciding  in 
what  capacity  registrants  can  render  the  most  valuable  service  to  the  Nation. 

(14)  In  recommending  deferred  classification  the  ])ersonal  interests  of  the 
employee  have  not  been  considered,  and  the  employee  has  not  been  consulted  in 
any  case.  My  recommendation  in  everj’  instance  M^as  based  on  a cold,  official 
determination  of  whether  or  not  the  employee  was  necessary  to  the  adequate 
and  effective  operation  of  the  service  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

(15)  Deferred  classification  has  been  recommended  only  in  the  cases  of 
employees  whose  services  were  necessary  to  the  adequate  and  effective  opera- 
tion of  the  service  in  which  they  were  engaged  and  whose  qualifications,  train- 
ing and  experience  were  such  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  replace  them 
without  substantial,  material  loss  and  detriment.  In  many  cases  where  it  was 
not  entirely  clear  to  me  that  the  employees  concerned  were  in  fact  essential 
I disapproved  the  filing  of  the  necessary  affidavit,  although  the  officials 
in  charge  of  the  work  were  convinced  that  they  were  necessary  within  the 
meaning  of  the  selective-service  regulations.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
a large  number  of  employees  for  whom  deferred  classification  has  been  re- 
quested because  they  were  necessary  for  the  effective  operation  of  the  depart- 
ment, were  entitled  to  be  deferred  under  the  regulations,  and  have  been 
deferred,  for  other  reasons,  such  as  dependency,  physical  disability,  and  the  like. 

(16)  Of  course,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  only  one  of  the  departments 
of  the  Government  that  have  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  law  under  the  provisions 
of  the  selective-service  regulations.  The  provision  in  question  therefore  discrimi- 
nates against  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  no  such  limtation  has  been 
placed  upon  other  departments  of  the  Government.  It  is  contrary  not  only  to 
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the  principle  of  the  selective-service  act,  but  also  to  the  policy  of  the  President 
and  the  War  Department  as  embodied  in  the  regulations.  If  it  remains  in 
the  bill,  it  will  be  necessary  to  replace  with  inexperienced  men  a large  number 
of  experienced  and  trained  men  who  were  already  in  the  employ  of  the  depart- 
ment and  who  are  rendering  valuable  service.  It  will  seriously  disorganize  and 
greatly  disturb  the  highly  important  and  essential  activities  of  the  department 
for  which  provision  is  made  in  the  pending  bill  and  will  make  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  measure. 

(17)  Nobody  seems  to  have  raised  any  objection  to  the  proposal  for  deferred 
elassification  for  skilled  farm  labor,  for  assistant  or  associate  managers  of 
necessary  agricultural  enterprises,  or  for  the  heads  of  necessary  agricultural 
enterprises. 

(18)  It  may  be  objected  that  by  taking  farmers  with  fine  qualifications  for 
leadership  into  the  Government  agricultural  forces  we  are  impairing  the 
ability  of  the  farmers  as  a whole  to  increase  production.  Of  course,  just  the 
contrary  is  the  case.  The  abstraction  of  the  small  number  of  men  involved 
would  mean  relatively  little,  but  the  service  these  men  are  rendering  in  aiding 
the  farmers  in  the  directions  indicated  does  mean  a great  deal  to  the  Nation. 

(19)  To  what  extent  the  machinery  created  under  the  law  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  results  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  the 
farmers,  with  the  assistance  rendered,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  last  year 
planted  23,000,000  acres  more  of  the  leading  food  crops  than  they  did  in  1916, 
produced  record  crops  of  most  products,  except  wheat — the  partial  failure  of 
which  was  in  nowise  due  to  them,  since  they  planted  a large  acreage — and 
increased  the  number  of  all  classes  of  live  stock,  as  follows : Horses,  353,000, 
or  1.7  per  cent ; mules,  101,000,  or  2.1  per  cent ; milch  cows,  390,000,  or  1.7 
per  cent ; other  cattle,  1,857,000,  or  4.5  per  cent ; sheep,  1,284,000,  or  2.7  per  cent ; 
and  swine,  3,871,000,  or  5.7  per  cent. 

D.  F.  Houston. 


Department, 

Washiuf/ton,  Mai/  21\  1918. 

]\Iy  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  : I have  noted  in  the  newspapers  some  comment  upon 
the  deferred  classifications  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  draft  for  military  purposes.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  committee 
of  Cojigress  dealing  with  this  subject  may  be  interested  to  know  the  facts  in 
the  matter,  and  I am  writing  this  letter  in  order  that  you  may  make  any  use 
of  it  which  you  see  fit. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  mobilization  of  our  Army  on  the  Mexican  l)order, 
nearly  two  years  ago,  the  cooperation  between  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  lYar  Department  has  been  intimate,  helpful,  and  cordial.  Through 
your  Bureau  of  Meat  Inspection  we  were  able  to  protect  the  Army  meat  supply, 
and  by  the  cooperation  of  other  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
successful  attempt  ^^'as  made  to  suppress  insect  pests,  thereby  contributing 
not  only  to  the  comfort  but  to  the  health  of  our  soldiers. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  present  mobilization  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  War  Department  without  reserve  its  various 
resources,  has  aided  us  to  secure  foresters  for  overseas  and  United  States 
service,  and  your  personal  cooperation  with  me  in  preparing  draft  regulations 
with  a view  to  having  the  draft  fall  justly  in  the  matter  of  agricultural  labor 
has  been  most  helpful.  I do  not  stop  to  enumerate  the  various  ways  in  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  .served  the  War  Department  and  the  Army. 
They  were  numerous,  and  every  call  upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  cheerfully  and  fully  met. 

In  the  matter  of  the  deferred  classification  of  employees  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  I am  not  aware  of  any  instance  in  which  a questionable  classi- 
fication has  been  made.  By  the  direction  of  the  President  the  indispensable 
employees  of  the  Government  in  the  several  departments  have  been  given 
deferred  classification  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  department. 
Th  object  of  this  direction  from  the  President  is  obvious.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  great  departments  of  the  Government  should  continue  to  operate,  and  that 
the  expert  and  trained  operatives  upon  whom  their  successful  work  depends 
should  continue  to  render  the  greater  service  by  remaining  at  their  posts  of 
civil  employment.  This  is  as  true  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  of  any 
other  division  of  the  Government,  and  the  great  food  needs  of  the  allies  and 
ourselves  can  not  be  met  unless  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  work  of 
stimulating  greater  production  is  successfully  carried  forward.  Such  deferred 
classifications  as  have  been  made  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture seem  entirely  justified,  and  the  War  Department  cheerfully  recognizes 
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the  fact  that  the  needs  of  the  Army  have  been  considered  by  you  in  siicli 
deferred  classification  requests  and  have  met  with  your  approval. 


Cordially,  yours, 


Hon.  D.  F.  Houston, 

Secretary  of  AgricuUiire. 


Newton  D.  Bakek, 

Secretory  of  War. 


AKGUMENT  SUMMAKIZED PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  SELECTIVE  DRAFT  HAS  BEEN  FAITH FHLLY 

SUSTAINED. 

1.  The  law  is  a selective-service  law. 

2.  It  places  upon  the  local  and  district  boards  the  responsibility  of  determin- 
ing whether  a man  shall  be  deferred  or  placed  in  class  1. 

3.  It  specifically  authorizes  the  President  to  exclude  or  discharge  from  the 
draft  customhouse  clerks,  persons  employed  by  the  United  States  in  the  trans- 
mission of  the  mail,  artificers  and  workmen  employed  in  the  armories,  arsenals, 
and  navy  yards  of  the  United  States,  and  such  other  persons  emploved  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  as  he  may  designate. 

4.  The  selective-service  regulations  authorize  the  heads  of  departments  to  rec- 
ommend the  deferred  classification  of  employees  “ who  are  necessary  to  the  ade- 
quate and  effective  operation  of  the  service  in  which  they  are  engaged  and  who 
could  not  be  replaced  without  substantial  material  loss  and  detriment  to  the 
adequate  and  effective  operation  of  the  service.” 

5.  The  heads  of  departments  can  only  make  recommendations  to  the  draft 
boards.  Tdieir  recommendations  are  not  conclusive.  It  is  up  to  the  draft  boards 
to  determine  whether  the  employee  should  be  deferred  or  placed  in  class  1. 

6.  It  was  necessary  for  the  department,  under  the  food  production  act,  greatly 
to  increase  its  forces  at  the  very  moment  it  was  losing  large  numbers  of  its 
trained  men. 

7.  The  department  has  lost  6,048  regular  employees  since  the  United  States 
entered  the  war,  as  follows  : 5,090  men  and  958  women. 

8.  One  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  employees  have  entered  the 
military  service, 

9.  Four  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven  employees,  including  958  women, 
have  left  the  service  to  engage  in  other  occupations. 

10.  The  Forest  Service,  for  instance,  has  lost  729  men  and  89  women ; the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  1,312  men  and  55  women  ; the  Bureau  of  Markets 
293  men  and  47  women  ; the  States  Belations  Service  867  men  and  50  women ; 
and  other  branches  of  the  department,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry,  and  the  Weather  Bureau,  have  been  heavily  draAvn  upon. 

11.  It  was  essential  that  the  national  forest  activities,  the  meat-inspection 
service,  the  technical  woi‘k  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  the  farm  demonstration 
work,  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  all  other  important  branches 
of  the  department,  should  be  maintained  at  the  highest  point  of  efficiency  and 
expanded  in  many  directions. 

12.  All  of  these  services  reipured  men  of  peculiar  qualifications — some  of 
them  very  special  technical  qualifications. 

13.  The  largest  number  of  deferred  classifications  was  recommended  in  the 
following  services : 

Cooperative  agricultural-extension  work. 

Forestry. 

IMeat  inspection  and  animal -disease-control  work. 

Markets. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  carry  on  these  activities. 

14.  Under  the  selective-service  regulations  the  Secretary  could  have  left  the 
matter  to  representatives  in  the  field.  He  refused  to  do  this,  however,  and 
passed  on  each  case  personally. 

15.  In  the  farm  demonstration  work,  recommendations  were  made  in  the 
first  instance  by  State  officers,  then  examined  by  the  States  Relations  Service, 
and  finally  submitted  to  the  Secretary. 

16.  The  personal  interests  of  the  employee  were  not  considered,  and  the  em- 
ployee was  not  consulted  in  any  case.  Deferred  classification  was  recom- 
mended only  in  cases  where  employees  were  clearly  necessary  to  the  adequate 
and  effective  operation  of  the  service  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

17.  Individuals  doing  purely  routine  clerical  work  were  not  involved.  De- 
ferred classification  was  not  requested  for  them. 

18.  A large  number  of  ejnployees  for  whom  deferred  classification  was  recom- 
mended were  entitled  under  the  regulations  to  be  deferred,  and  have  been  de- 
ferred for  other  reasons,  such  as  dependency,  physical  disability,  and  the  like,. 
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Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Assistant  Secretary  Ousley  is 
present.  Yesterday,  when  we  adjourned,  we  intended  that  this 
morning  Ave  AAmuld  haA^e  Mr.  Ousley  giA^e  the  facts,  A\diich  Avere 
called  into  question  by  another  branch  of  the  Government,  as  to 
these  deferred  classifications. 

Secretary  Ousley,  will  you  please  giA’e  the  committee  your  relation 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  then  state  in  your  own  way 
the  facts  as  you  know  them  in  reference  to  this  particular  matter. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CLARENCE  OUSLEY,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY, 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Secretary  Ousley.  My  official  relation  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Mr.  Chairman,  is  as  Assistant  Secretary  under  the  food- 
production  act,  Avhich  adds  tAvo  assistant  secretaries  for  the  Avar. 
I am  glad  you  iiiAuted  me  to  make  that  statement,  because  I am  here 
only  for  the  period  of  the  Avar;  and,  therefore,  I feel  that  I am 
speaking  not  as  a regular  employee  of  the  Government  with  any 
professional  pride  or  official  concern  but  as  an  obserAur  happening 
to  have  a relation  Avhich  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  make  very  accu- 
rate observations. 

I am  sure  that  the  Members  of  the  House  in  adopting  that  amend- 
ment did  not  intend  to  do  any  injustice  or  to  Avork  any  mischief, 
but  they  have  done  a very  cruel  injustice  to  many  very  Avorthy  men, 
and  they  liaA^e  started  an  influence  Avhich  is  already  seriously  inter- 
rupting the  necessary  Avork  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  ‘Page.  Who  are  the  men  to  Avhom  you  refer  Avhen  you 
say  “ many  very  Avorthy  men  ” ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Men  in  the  service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Avho,  under  the  reproach  of  this  amendment,  are  quitting  the 
serAuce.  I had  information  yesterday  that  in  my  State  of  Texas 
Ave  have  lost  15  county  agents. 

Senator  Nokris.  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I interrupt  you  there  to  make 
a suggestion?  Would  it  not  save  some  time  if  you  Avould  first  tell 
Avhat  the  facts  are  from  your  vieAvpoint — what  you  have  done,  and 
then  take  up  the  other  questions  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  I just  Avanfed  to  lay  the  predicate  for  the  state- 
ment I am  making.  Senator. 

Senator  Norris.  I did  not  Avant  to  interrupt  your  statement. 

Secretary  Ousley.  Dr.  Mohler  has  this  morning  information  of 
the  resignation  of  six  of  his  meat  inspectors. 

Senator  Page.  I do  not  understand  why  those  men  have  felt  con- 
strained to  send  in  their  resignations  because  of  this  amendment. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  have  been  branded  as  “ slackers,”  Senator. 

Secretary  Ousley.  Some  of  these  men  I personally  begged  to  re- 
main in  the  service  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Avhen  they  could 
liaA'e  stepped  into  the  training  camps.  Noav  they  say  they  can  not 
stand  the  reproach  of  being  slackers.  I simply  Avanted  to  make  that 
statement  in  order  to  shoAv  the  reason  for  my  preliminary  statements. 

Before  proceeding  I Avish  to  call  your  attention  to  a solemn  pledge 
made  by  the  President  in  his  proclamation  of  April  17,  1917.  After 
urging  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  to  increase  production,  he 
said : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  governments  of  the  se\’eral 
States  stand  ready  to  cooperate.  They  will  do  everything  possible  to  assist 
farmers  in  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  seed,  an  adequate  supply  of  laborers 
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when  they  are  most  needed  at  the  harvest  time,  and  the  means  of  expediting 
shipments  of  fertilizers  and  farm  machinery  as  well  as  the  crops  themselves 
when  harvested. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  its  associates,  the  land-grant 
colleges,  with  the  elaborate  cooperative  extension  service  which  now 
has  a trained  man  in  nearly  every  agricultural  county  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  only  agency  for  rendering  the  service  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  pledged.  It  is  this  service  of  assistance  to  farmers  in  oraer 
to  maintain  a well-balanced  agriculture  and  to  increase  production 
in  which  the  men  in  deferred  classification  are  engaged,  and  the 
service  can  not  be  rendered  efficiently  without  the  trained  men  under 
consideration,  for,  as  will  appear  later  in  the  evidence  to  be  pre- 
sented to  this  committee,  there  is  a lack  of  such  trained  men. 

The  outstanding  fact,  gentlemen,  is  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  the  exercise  of  the  responsibility  placed  upon  it  by  the  law 
of  recommending  men  for  deferred  classification  who  are  deemed 
necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  department,  originally  recommended, 
out  of  5,855  of  draft  age  in  the  department,  the  deferred  classifica- 
tion of  2,503.  Of  this  number  only  1,505,  so  far  as  figures  are  avail- 
able, have  actually  been  deferred  on  the  department’s  recommenda- 
tion. It  has  been  impossible,  in  the  short  time  at  our  disposal,  to 
secure  full  data  regarding  the  extension  workers  in  four  of  the  north- 
ern and  western  States.  Three  hundred  and  three  of  the  1,505  were 
also  given  deferred  classification  on  other  grounds,  such  as  depend- 
ency, physical  disability,  and  the  like.  One  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  employees  for  whom  no  recommendation  was  made 
by  the  department  were  given  deferred  classification  on  other 
ground.  The  accompanying  table  gives  the  data  by  bureaus  so 
far  as  they  are  available. 


Statement  ref/arding  deferred  ctafsfdfieatinn  of  emijloyees  of  the  Department  of 
AyrieuHure,  by  hnreanfi,  June  17,  1918. 


Bureau. 

Number 
of  men  in 
bureau. 

Number 
of  men  of 
draft  age. 

Deferred 
classifica- 
tion recom- 
mended 
and 

allowed 
and  still  in 
depart- 
ment’s 
service. 

Deferred 
classifica- 
tion recom- 
mended 
and 

allowed 
and  also 
deferred 
for  other 
reasons. 

Deferred 
classifica- 
tion not 
recom- 
mended by 
depart- 
ment but 
deferred 
for  other 
reasons. 

Secretary 

299 

60 

4 

2 

40 

Solicitor 

70 

18 

2 

1 

10 

Farm  Management 

141 

36 

13 

3 

17 

Weather  Bureau 

986 

222 

11 

0 

84 

Animal  Industry 

4,942 

979 

219 

31 

271 

Plant  Industry 

1,694 

448 

62 

21 

226 

Forest  Service' 

2,862 

677 

251 

1 108 

1 103 

Chemistry 

475 

226 

98 

52 

54 

Soils 

152 

52 

27 

18 

15 

Entomology 

132 

225 

S3 

18 

32 

Biological  Survey 

136 

30 

11 

0 

13 

Accounts 

35 

16 

1 

1 

9 

Publications 

97 

12 

0 

0 

11 

Crop  Estimates 

119 

32 

9 

2 

12 

Idbrary 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

States  Relations  Service 

4,132 

2,164 

1 590 

1 14 

1 117 

Public  Roads 

345 

86 

1 

0 

15 

Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board 

40 

16 

7 

9 

9 

Federal  Horticultural  Board 

74 

40 

16 

7 

13 

Markets : . . 

1,104 

516 

100 

16 

207 

Total 

17, 641 

5, 855 

1 1,505 

1 303 

1 1, 258 

> Incomplete. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  You  have  5,855  men  of  draft  age  in  the  whole 
Department  of  Agriculture? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Yes;  out  of  17.641  men.  Of  that  number  2,503 
were  originalh^  recommended  for  deferred  classification. 

Senator  Norris.  Tell  us  just  what  you  mean  by  “ deferred  classifica- 
tion.'’ 

Secretary  Ousley.  The  selective-service  regulations  authorize  the 
heads  of  departments  to  recommend  the  deferred  classification  of 
employees  who  are  necessary  to  the  adequate  and  effective  operation 
of  the  service  in  which  they  are  engaged  and  who  can  not  be  replaced 
without  substantial  material  loss  and  detriment  to  the  adequate  and 
effective  operation  of  the  service. 

One  would  infer  from  reading  the  discussions  that  these  deferred 
classifications  are  made  in  the  cases  of  employees  wdthin  the  District 
of  Columbia.  As  a matter  of  fact,  of  the  total  number^  for  whom 
deferred  classification  has  been  requested  only  219  are  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  of  these  205  have  been  deferred  and  are  still 
in  the  service.  All  these  employees,  with  the  exception  of  8 admin- 
istrative assistants  performing  responsible  executive  work,  are  scien- 
tific or  technical  employees. 

Eighty-six  of  those  deferred  on  the  recommendation  of  the  de- 
partment also  have  been  given  deferred  classifications  for  others 
reasons.  Tiiree  hundred  and  twenty-seven  employees  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  were  deferred  without  recommendation  from  the 
depai  tment,  on  account  of  ph^^sical  disabilities,  dependency,  or  other 
reasons. 

No  man  has  been  deferred  or  recommended  for  deferment  except 
employees  necessary  to  the  Avork  of  the  department,  and  no  recom- 
mendation has  been  made  for  the  deferment  of  any  mere  clerk.  The 
deferments  consist  wholly  of  trained  scientific  or  technical  employees, 
including  county  agents  and  other  extension  workers,  veterinarians, 
meat  inspectors,  chemists,  experts  in  the  i^arious  branches  of  agri- 
culture, and  eight  administratiA^e  assistants. 

Senator  Norris.  Hai^e  you  asked  in  any  case  for  complete  exemp- 
tion from  service? 

Secretary  Ousley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Then,  it  simply  means,  if  your  recommendations 
are  folloAved,  that  they  will  only  be  put  in  deferred  classes  and 
euentually  probably  be  taken  into  the  seridce? 

Secretary  Ousley.  If  they  are  needed. 

Senator  Norris.  I Avant  to  make  this  point.  If  there  are  those  in 
the  Agricultural  Department  who  for  any  reason  can  do  more  good 
Avhere  they  are  iioav  than  they  could  in  the  ser\dce,  why  has  not  the 
Agricultural  Department  asked  for  their  exemption  entirely?  If 
they  are  needed  there,  and  if  in  a year  from  now,  although  put  into 
deferred  classes,  they  Avere  taken  into  the  service,  it  would  bring  it 
about  eventuallAL 

Secretary  Ousley.  The  regulations  do  not  iioav  authorize  the  ex- 
emption of  departmental  employees.  I presume  the  President,  how- 
CA^er.  has  the  authority  to  exempt  employees  under  the  selective- 
service  act. 


^ Later  information  shows  that  only  191  .employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
been,  deferred  on  the  department’s  recommendation. 
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Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  The  Secretary  can  ask  for  complete 
exemption  if  it  becomes  necessary? 

Secretary  Ousley.  The  general  impression  has  been  that  men  in 
deferred  classifications  will  not  be  called,  and  until  that  necessity 
arises  my  understanding  is  that  those  exemptions  can  be  made  only 
by  the  President  himself. 

Senator  Norris.  The  Secretary  only  recommends  them,  anyway? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Yes;  the  district  boards  exempt  or  defer. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  The  importance  of  this  amendment  is 
that  it  leaves  them  now  under  the  general  law  and  leaves  to  the  Presi- 
dent, if  necessary,  the  right  to  preserve  them  still  to  the  service.  This 
amendment  would  prohibit  them  under  any  circumstances  from 
remaining  in  the  service. 

Secretary  Ousley.  This  amendment  changes  the  law  of  the  se- 
lective draft  by  taking  it  out  of  the  discretion  of  the  boards  on 
recommendation  of  the  heads  of  the  departments. 

' Senator  Kenyon.  Can  you  give  us  the  section  of  the  selective 
draft  under  which  these  deferred  classifications  are  made? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Section  4 of  the  act  specifically  authorized  the 
President  to  exclude  or  discharge  from  the  selective  draft — 

customhouse  clerks,  persons  employed  by  the  United  States  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  mail ; artihcers  and  workmen  employed  in  the  armories,  arsenals, 
and  navy  yards  of  the  United  States,  and  such  other  persons  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  as  the  President  may  designate. 

The  selective-service  regulations,  as  I have  said,  authorize  the 
heads  of  departments  to  recommend  the  deferred  classification  of 
employees  who  are  necessary  to  the  adequate  and  effective  operation 
of  the  service  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  who  can  not  be  re- 
placed without  substantial  material  loss  and  detriment  to  the  ade- 
quate and  effective  operation  of  the  service. 

I might  say,  gentlemen,  that  I have  personal  knowledge  that  the 
Secretary,  in  the  exercise  of  this  discretion  vested  in  him  by  the  law 
and  the  regulations,  has  made  personal  investigation  upon  the  rec- 
ords presented  of  every  case  in  which  deferred  classification  was  re- 
quested by  the  bureau  chiefs.  He  has  not  referred  that  matter  to 
any  department  official,  but  has  felt  the  individual  responsibility 
of  passing  upon  these  cases,  and  he  has  declined  to  make  such  recom- 
mendation in  a number  of  cases  that  were  recommended  by  the  State 
leaders  and  the  bureau  chiefs. 

Senator  Norris.  To  your  knowledge,  have  there  been  any  specific 
or  concrete  cases  where  a recommendation  has  been  made  without 
sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  it,  or  has  there  been  any  charge  that 
that  is  the  case  or  that  any  favoritism  has  been  shown? 

Secretary  Ousley.  There  has  been  no  such  charge  made  to  the 
department,  and  I have  not  heard  of  any  complaint  in  any  indi- 
vidual case. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  many  of  the 
States  careful  attention  to  agricultural  education  has  been  a thing 
of  recent  date 

Secretary  Ousuey.  Within  the  last  10  or  15  years,  Senator. 

^nator  Smith  of  Georgia.  And  that  therefore  you  are  more  de- 
pendent upon  men  under  31  for  your  skilled  scientific  work  than 
almost  any  other  branch  of  the  Government? 
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Secretary  Ousley.  That  is  true,  Senator.  And  this  also  is  true, 
even  in  the  case  of  men  of  scientific  training  and  ability  for  leader- 
ship in  agriculture : When  a man  has  passed  31  years,  if  he  is  worth 
liaving  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  he  has  either  developed  a 
business  of  his  own  or  he  is  in  demand  by  private  employers  and  we 
can  not  get  him.  If  having  reached  31  years  he  has  not  developed  a 
business  of  his  own  or  has  not  found  other  employment,  if  he  is 
scientifically  trained,  he  is  a failure  and  we  do  not  want  him. 

So  we  are  compelled  in  a very  long  degree  to  rely  upon  young  men 
within  the  draft  age;  and  it  is  the  young  men  within  the  draft  age 
that  are  serving  the  department  and  the  colleges  in  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  agriculture.  I am  speaking  now  especially  of  the  field  forces. 
They  are  young  men  of  farm  rearing  and  farm  experience  who  have 
acquired  their  scientific  information  in  the  colleges  and  have  returned 
as  scientific  leaders. 

Senator  Page.  You  would  confess,  I presume,  that  the  sentiment 
which  would  arise  from  the  exemption  of  able-bodied  men  by  the 
heads  of  departments  would  be  adverse.  The  country  at  large  be- 
lieves that  there  should  not  be  any  exemptions,  believes  that  every 
man  that  is  able  to  go  should  do  so,  and  they  do  not  want  men 
shielded  by  any  department  who  are  physically  able  to  enter  the 
service. 

Secretary  Ousley.  I can  not  give  you  a categorical  answer  to  that 
question.  Senator,  but  will  state  the  truth  as  I see  it.  Let  me  say, 
first  of  all,  that  employees  of  the  department  have  not  been  exempted 
from  militar}^  service ; their  call  has  been  merely  deferred  under  and 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  War  Department. 
They  were  deferred  not  by  the  department,  but  by  the  local  and  dis- 
trict boards — the  machinery  Avhich  Congress  itself  set  up  to  carry 
out  the  theory  and  purpose  and  principle  of  the  selective-service  act. 
The  heads  of  the  executive  departments  merely  make  recommenda- 
tions to  these  boards  and  the  boards  have  entire  authority  to  place 
the  employees  in  deferred  classification  or  in  class  1.  There  is  a 
sentiment  to  which  every  honest  man  subscribes  that  no  able-bodied 
man  is  to  be  excused  or  shielded.  I do  not  think  anybody  feels  that 
sentiment  any  more  earnestly  than  I do  or  the  Departmen  of  Agricul- 
ture does;  but  there  is  also  a more  intelligent  feeling,  as  Senator 
Norris  suggested  here  yesterday,  that  such  a man  as  an  expert 
chemist  who  is  sorely  needed  in  the  laboratories  should  not  be  put 
to  chopping  wood  or  peeling  potatoes  in  the  kitchens  of  the  armies 
when  there  is  a direful  lack  of  talent  and  training  to  do  the  neces- 
sary things  of  science  and  industry  involved  in  this  war. 

This  is  not  a war  merely  of  men,  Senator ; this  is  a war  of  industry, 
transportation,  and  science,  and  we  can  not  fight  without  scientific 
men  to  work  out  scientific  problems. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  The  chemist  can  do  more  for  the  boy 
in  the  trenches  and  at  the  front  by  working  here  in  his  laboratory 
than  he  could  by  standing  at  his  side  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Certainly. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Your  farm  demonstrators  can  do  more 
to  help  them  than  they  could  by  going  in  the  ranks  and  fighting  with 
them  ? 

Secretary  Ouslev.  Yes. 
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Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  And  yon  are  wanting  them  kept  here, 
not  in  their  interest  but  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  country  and  of 
the  men  at  the  front  ? 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  right. 

Secretary  Ousley.  Allow,  me  to  say.  Senator,  that  in  many  cases — 
I am  speaking  now  from  personal  experience,  because  I was  a director 
of  extension  in  my  State  before  I came  here — I have  had  to  plead 
with  young  men  not  to  go  into  the  Army  and  to  accept  deferred 
classification.  Senator,  it  takes  very  much  more  courage  for  a high- 
spirited  young  man  to  stay  at  home  and  do  these  dull,  prosaic  things 
than  it  does  to  engage  in  the  adventures  of  war.  That  is  where  the 
courage  is  required. 

Senator  Page.  I confess  all  you  say  about  that.  I simply  say  there 
are  compensations,  there  are  balances,  and  one  of  those  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  a feeling  in  the  country  that  nobody  should  be  shielded, 
that  nobody  should  be  excused  if  he  is  able  to  go ; and  I do  not  know 
but  that  compensation  may  possibly  outweigh  the  suggestion  you 
make  about  placing  these  men  in  deferred  classes.  I simply  raise  the 
question  for  you  to  discuss. 

Senator  Norris.  Before  the  secretary  discusses  that,  I would  like 
to  say  that  I do  not  agree  with  Senator  Page  that  the  sentiment  of 
the  country  is  as  he  states  it.  I think  there  is  a strong  sentiment — 
and  it  is  right,  too — that  no  man  should  be  shielded  from  doing  his 
duty;  but  I believe  the  sentiment  is,  and  it  ought  to  be,  that  every 
man  ought  to  be  placed  where  he  can  do  the  most  good  for  his  coun- 
try, regardless  of  his  age.  In  addition  to  that,  I want  to  ask  you  if 
it  is  ]U)t  your  understanding  that  it  is  the  theory  of  the  selective- 
draft  hnv  that  that  should  be  done?  Otherwse  the  selective  draft  is 
a failure. 

Secretary  Ousley.  You  have  stated  it  precisely.  Senator,  and  I 
could  not  add  anything  to  tlie  statement  as  you  make  it.  The  amend- 
ment under  consideration  would,  if  enacted,  break  doAvn  the  theory 
of  the  act. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  The  highest  duty  of  every  man  is  to 
serve  where  he  can  do  the  most  good,  and  there  is  no  place  where 
these  expert  chemists  and  farm  demonstrators  can  serve  better  than 
in  helping  to  produce  the  slnff  that  is  necessarv  to  the  country  in  the 
war.  If  they  are  all  fit  for  colonels  they  would  not  do  as  much  good 
as  where  you  have  them. 

Secretary  Ousley.  I would  like  to  be  permitted  to  make  a state- 
ment to  the  committee  as  to  what  these  farm  demonstrators  and  ex- 
perts have  done. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I would  like  to  interject  just  there  that  we  have 
a large  number  of  scientists  present  here  who  can  explain  this 
matter  very  fiilhL  I think  the  Senators  should  discuss  it  here  as 
little  as  they  can,  and  let  these  scientific  gentlemen  bring  out  the 
facts,  so  that  ive  can  have  them  in  this  record,  and  we  can  discuss 
the  subject  on  the  floor.  If  we  can  do  that,  gentlemen,  I think  we 
can  get  a better  record.  It  is  very  interesting  to  have  these  discus- 
sions here,  but  I would  rather  hear  ivhat  our  scientific  friends  have 
to  say. 

Senator  S^iith  of  Georgia.  I suggest  that  Col.  Oiisley  be  requested 
to  go  ahead  in  his  own  Way  and  discuss  the  subject. 
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Secretar}'  Ousley.  Xo'st  that  these  specific  points  have  been  devel- 
oped so  that  we  can  get  a general  view  of  Avhat  is  involved,  I wonld 
like  to  remind  the  committee  of  some  general  facts  that  I think 
have  an  important  bearing  on  this  subject.  As  I said  a while  ago, 
this  is  a war  not  onl}^  of  men  and  guns;  it  is  a war  of  industry 
and  commerce  and  transportation  and  science.  Our  vital  primary 
industries  may  be  divided  into  four  general  classes : Agriculture, 
mining,  manufacture,  and  transportation. 

Let  me  remind  you,  gentlemen,  that  in  all  those  industries  except 
agriculture  there  has  been  more  or  less  of  a breakdown,  due  to  the 
extra  strain  of  war.  There  has  been  no  breakdown  in  agriculture. 
On  the  contrary,  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States  in  its  efficiency 
and  in  the  volume  of  its  output  has  increased. 

Xow,  gentlemen,  that  is  not  an  accident.  There  are  some  six  or 
seven  million  farmers  in  this  country.  If  these  farmers  were  left 
to  their  own  individual  initiative,  aloof  as  they  are  from  one  another 
and  from  the  common  currents  of  national  information  in  respect 
to  all  these  large  problems,  we  would  have  had  a breakdown  in 
agriculture.  The  man  in  the  South,  as  Senator  Eansdell  and  Senator 
Smith  perfectly  understand,  would  have  plunged  on  cotton  and  the 
South  would  not  have  fed  itself.  You  can  assemble  the  leading- 
spirits  of  transportation,  of  manufacture,  and  of  mining  and  get 
before  them  the  great  problems  of  their  industries  in  24  hours. 
You  can  not  do  that  with  the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
not  possible.  Therefore,  the  activities  that  are  reflected  in  these 
increased  yields  must  have  been  influenced  and  directed  by  some 
intelligent  agency.  That  agency  is  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  its  associates  in  the  agricultural  colleges,  through  which  now 
the  department  has  a direct'  personal  contact  in  nearly  every  agri- 
cultural county  in  the  United  States,  and  through  these  men  and 
these  experts  the  Government  carries  its  message  of  the  obligation 
that  rests  upon  the  agricultural  industry  to  feed  the  world  in  this 
crisis. 

Xow,  that  personal  contact  is  not  extended  to  every  farmer  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  extended  to  the  foremost  farmers  in  every 
county,  and  through  those  foremost  farmers,  by  their  example,  it  is 
extended  to  every  other  farmer.  So  that  we  have  the  amazing 
record  last  year  of  an  increased  production  of  more  than  1,000,000,000 
bushels  of  the  leading  cereals,  and  this  year  we  have  the  assurance, 
if  the  weather  is  not  calamitous  between  now  and  the  harvest  and  if 
we  can  get  the  labor  (and  we  have,  I think,  every  assurance  that  we 
will  get  the  labor  by  utilizing  men  of  farm  experience  in  the  towns 
and  cities), we  will  have  a still  further  increase  of  production.  And 
we  will  have  a balanced  production,  not  a haphazard  production 
that  would  give  us  more  cotton  and  less  wheat  than  we  needed,  or 
more  corn  and  fewer  hogs  than  would  consume  it.  It  is  a thoroughly 
balanced  agriculture,  because  we  have  increased  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  every  fleld,  except  in  wheat,  in  which  last  5^ear  we  lost 
by  a costly  winter-kill. 

Senator  Feaxce.  Have  you  the  flgures  there  showing  the  pef- 
centages  of  increase  by  acres? 

Secretary  Ousley.  I can  give  you  the  gains  from  the  last  crop 
report. 
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Senator  France.  How  nmcli  was  the  acreage  of  winter  wheat  in- 
creased last  year  over  the  year  before? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Four  per  cent.  I have  forgotten  the  precise 
figures  of  acreage.  It  would  have  been  18  per  cent  but  for  the  dry 
weather  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Senator  France.  It  should  have  been  100  per  cent. 

Secretar}^  Ousley.  Well,  I do  not  think  that  the  men  who  have 
made  the  most  devoted  study  of  this  subject  will  agree  with  you  in 
that  respect. 

Senator  France.  I am  not  reflecting  on  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, but  I feel  that  we  have  not  increased  the  acreage  as  we 
should. 

Secretary  Ol^sley.  We  have  increased  the  spring-wheat  acreage, 
Senator,  21.5  per  cent.  The  department,  after  a very  careful  study  of 
the  subject,  recommended  an  increase  of  18  per  cent  of  all  wheat,  and 
we  would  have  got  that  on  the  winter  wheat,  as  well  as  on  the  spring 
Avheat,  but  for  the  circumstances  I have  mentioned.  That  would  have 
yielded  a billion  bushels  of  wheat  with  normal  conditions. 

The  present  forecast  is  931,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  which  is 
122,000,000  bushels  more  than  the  five-year  average. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  In  1915  we  made  something 
over  a billion  bushels,  did  we  not? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  What  was  the  acreage  that 
year  as  compared  with  the  acreage  this  last  year? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Dr.  Taylor,  can  you  give  that? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I have  not  the  acreage  in  mind  and  do  not  have  the 
figures  here. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I just  wanted  to  know  the 
acreage  of  1915  compared  with  the  acreage  of  1918. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  great  crop  in  that  year  was  due  to  a large  yield 
per  acre,  something  over  18  bushels  per  acre,  whereas  the  average 
yield  is  14  bushels. 

Secretary  Ousley.  The  winter- wheat  acreage  this  year.  Senator,  is 
greater  than  it  ever  was. 

Senator  SiMiTii  of  South  Carolina.  And  the  spring- wheat  acreage 
is  greater  this  year  than  it  was  in  1915? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  mean  the  acreage  that  was  planted? 

Secretary  Ousley.  The  acreage  that  was  planted. 

Senator  Norris.  And  to  get  the  actual  acreage  you  would  have  to 
deduct  the  amount  of  fall  wheat  that  was  plowed  up  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Norris.  Have  you  any  statistics  on  that? 

Secretary  Ousley.  The  acreage  of  all  wheat  this  year  is  28.2  per 
cent  more  than  the  acreage  harvested  last  year,  and  the  forecast  of 
yield  is  931,000,000  bushels,  compared  with  651,000,000  bushels  last 
year. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  farmer  who  put  in  wheat 
did  not  make  as  much  money  as  he  would  have  made  on  the  same 
ground  if  he  had  put  it  into  corn,  barley,  rye,  or  oats? 

Secretary  Ousley.  No;  I do  not  think  you  can  affirm  that  as  a 
broad  statement.  Senator.  It  might  be  true  in  certain  cases.  You 
go  now  into  the  effect  of  the  frost  on  the  corn  crop.  For  instance,  we 
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produced  last  year  the  largest  corn  crop,  but  we  had  early  frosts  that 
cut  its  feeding  value  down  something  like  40  per  cent. 

Senator  Norms.  What  I mean  is  this:  That  the  farmer  who  this 
3^ear  put  in  50  acres  of  wheat,  if  he  could  have  raised  50  acres  of  corn 
on  that  sam-e  ground,  would  have  made  more  money,  would  he  not  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  If  his  ground  were  suitable  for  corn. 

Senator  Norris.  I am  assuming  that  if  it  is  not  suitable  for  corn 
he  could  have  put  it  into  something  else.  For  instance,  he  might 
have  put  it  into  Tye  and  made  more  money  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Very  probably  last  year ; yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Has  not  that  come  about  because  the  Government 
has  interfered  with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  as  to  wheat  and 
has  not  interfered  with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  as  to  these 
other  crops? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Of  course,  we  are  getting  off  the  range  of  this 
inquiry 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Here  is  the  point  I was  at- 
tempting to  bring  out : My  own  opinion  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
wheat  acreage  this  year  was  more  than  it  was  in  1915 

Senator  Kenyox.  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  this  question  of 
deferred  classification  ? 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
industry  of  these  men  throughout  the  wheat  territory  we  would  have 
had  a less  yield  than  we  got. 

Secretary  Ousley.  You  are  undoubtedly  correct.  Senator. 

Senator  Norris.  I am  perfectly  willing  that  you  eliminate  the 
Avheat  question ; but  if  you  go  into  it,  I insist  on  going  into  it  along 
the  lines  that  my  question  indicates.  I am  not  going  to  leave  the 
question  and  let  the  impression  go  out  that  no  injustice  has  been  done 
by  the  Government  to  the  man  who  raises  wheat. 

Secretary  Ousley.  That  is  a legislative  policy  rather  than  a de- 
partment policy. 

Senator  Norris.  No;  it  is  a department  policy  entirehL  The 
President  fixed  the  price  of  wheat  on  the  advice  of  your  experts,  I 
suppose  ? 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Senators,  let  me  call  your  at- 
tention to  this  at  this  point : What  we  are  here  attempting  to  bring 
out  is  the  justification  of  this  deferred  classificaton  and  what  results 
have  justified  it. 

Senator  France.  May  I interject  this  right  here?  I want  to 
bring  out  very  clearly  my  reason  for  asking  the  question.  I want 
to  bring  out  the  fact — which  is  a fact  and  which  future  evidence  will 
show  to  be  a fact,  and  tragic  evidence  at  that — that,  while  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has,  with  all  the  assistance  at  its  command, 
done  splendid  work  and  I do  not  criticize  it,  yet  it  has  not  done 
enough.  It  needs  all  the  present  force  at  its  command  and  an  addi- 
tional force  to  do  more  work.  A 4 per  cent  increase  in  the  wheat 
acreage  last  fall  was  woefully  inadequate.  A 900,000,000  bushel 
wheat  crop — and  we  can  not,  in  my  opinion,  make  900,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat — is  a totally  inadequate  crop  in  view  of  the  world  condi- 
tions and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  no  reserves. 

My  purpose  in  asking  the  question  was  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
not  enough  has  been  done,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  the  department 
has  been  putting  forth,  and  that  has  a bearing  on  this  case. 
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Secretary  Ousley.  A very  great  bearing;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  France.  We  must  do  all  that  we  did  last  year  and  do 
more.  We  ought  to  have  an  increase  next  fall  in  the  wheat  acreage 
of  at  least  40  per  cent. 

Senator  Norris.  Senator,  I concede  that  has  a bearing,  but  you 
will  have  to  concede,  too,  admitting  that  it  does  have  a bearing,  that 
the  policy  of  the  department  in  making  it  unprofitable  to  produce 
wheat  as  compared  with  other  crops  that  can  be  produced  by  the 
same  land  in  the  same  length  of  time  and  with  the  same  expense, 
necessarily  has  had  an  effect  in  reducing  the  acreage  and  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat. 

Senator  France.  Undoubtedly,  Senator,  the  stimulus  is  not  there. 
I wish  to  say  in  this  connection  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  my  opinion,  has  done  a wonderful  w^ork,  handicapped  as  it  has. 
been  by  these  other  laws  which,  I think,  have  tended  to  impair  pro- 
duction. But  I asked  the  question  to  bring  out  that  very  fact,  not 
in  any  spirit  of  controversy,  because  I agree  with  all  the  Assistant 
Secretary  has  said. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Proceed  with  your  statement,, 
Mr.  Ousley. 

Secretary  Ousley.  I was  merely  trying  to  make  plain  the  points 
that  the  Senator  has  just  brought  out,  that  this  accomplishment  in 
the  face  of  difficulties  was  not  an  accident.  It  was  due  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  department  and  the  aid  that  has  been  rendered  by  its 
experts  and  its  field  workers.  Therefore,  any  impairment  of  that 
service  such  as  now  threatens  will  be  a very  serious  handicap  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  It  will  not  immediately  appear,  but  it  will 
appear  in  due  time. 

I think  we  have  said  enough  about  the  general  result  in  terms  of 
large  figures.  I would  like  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  just  two  cases  of  county-agent  work.  I take  the  liberty  of 
referring  to  cases  from  my  own  State  because  I am  more  familiar 
with  them,  but  what  I have  found  in  these  two  cases  is  true  of  South 
Carolina,  Louisiana,  Nebraska,  and  every  other  State  in  the  Union 
as  to  what  county  agents  are  doing. 

I have  here  a report  of  June  1 concerning  the  work  of  a county 
agent  in  Jasper  County,  Tex.  I will  not  trouble  to  read  it  all  to  the 
committee,  nor  any  part  of  it,  but  I will  state  that  the  facts  here 
recited  show  that  in  the  two  years  that  this  county  has  been  under 
farm  demonstration  Avork  it  has  been  transformed  from  a county  de- 
pendent upon  others  to  a county  wholly  self-sustaining,  and  this  is  a 
report  of  the  fact  that  the  merchants  in  Jasper  County  have  canceled 
their  orders  for  all  canned  goods  and  are  relying  upon  11  community 
canners. 

Senator  Gronna.  What  will  be  the  increase  in  Texas  in  the  grain 
crops — wheat,  barley,  and  rye? 

Secretary  Ousley.  We  have  a small  grain  crop  because  of  the 
drought.  We  had  to  abandon  a large  part  of  our  acreage  on  account 
of  drought  in  Texas.  I am  speaking  now  of  East  Texas,  which  is 
not  a wheat  country,  yet  there  is  generous  planting  of  wheat  and  rye 
in  order  that  the  farmers  may  be  self-sustaining.  In  this  county  also 
(which,  as  I say,  has  become  wholly  self-sustaining,  due  entirely  to- 
the  leadership  of  this  man)  the  farmers  put  over  a Eed  Cross  drive 
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four  times  the  amount  requested  and  a liberty  loan  subscription  far 
above  their  quota. 

Senator  Groxxa.  I believe  the  farmers  did  that  in  every  State. 

Secretaiy  Ousley.  In  every  State,  Senator ; yes,  sir. 

Senator  Groxxa.  In  my  State — if  you  will  pardon  me — where  we 
had  two  failures  of  crops,  they  subscribed  153  per  cent  the  last  time, 
and  that  was  not  due  to  any  county  agents,  I will  say  with  all  respect 
to  the  department. 

Secretary  Ousley.  It  might  not  have  been  in  that  particular  case, 
but  I am  speaking  of  this  particular  case  where  it  was  due  to  the 
county  agent. 

Senator  Groxxa.  Because  the  farmers  just  set  aside  one  day 
throughout  the  whole  State ; the  farmers  were  the  leaders. 

Senator  Raxsdell.  Would  you  like  to  have  that  report  made  a 
part  of  your  testimony? 

Secretary  Ousley.  I would  be  glad  to  insert  it  in  the  record. 

Senator  Groxxa.  I do  not  object,  of  course,  to  anything  you  have 
prepared,  but  I think  we  ought  to  follow  the  rules  adopted  in  the 
Senate  about  these  newspaper  clippings. 

Senator  Kaxsdell.  When  we  are  taking  testimony,  of  course  we 
do  not  want  to  takn  the  time  to  read  those  things. 

Senator  Groxxa.  I do  not  want  to  object,  but  there  are  a lot  of 
those  matters  that  everybody  can  read. 

Secretary  Ousley.  I think  it  might  unnecessarily  cumber  the  rec- 
ord, Senator. 

Senator  Eaxsdell.  Very  well;  you  can  make  a somewhat  fuller 
abstract,  if  you  wish,  when  you  correct  your  notes. 

Secretary  Ousley.  I have  one  other  case  here  that  I want  to  call 
to  your  attention.  This  is  the  case  of  Dallas  County,  Tex.,  the 
largest  agricultural  county  in  our  State,  and  the  records  here  show 
that  last  year,  as  the  result  of  the  campaign  and  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  through  this  man  and  his  assistants,  the 
acreage  of  food  and  feed  crops  in  Dallas  County  was  increased  20 
per  cent.  The  increase  of  corn  yield  under  demonstration  was  10 
bushels  per  acre;  of  cotton.  500  pounds  (seed  cotton)  per  acre;  bar- 
ley, 10  bushels  per  acre;  oats.  25  bushels  per  acre.  Five  hundred 
more  farmers  than  before  raised  hogs ; 600  hogs  were  treated  for  hog* 
cholera ; 2,000  cattle  for  tuberculosis  and  3,000  for  ticks ; 126  dipping 
vats  were  built;  2,942  calls  for  help  or  information  were  made  in 
person  to  the  county  agent  and  854  by  telephone ; 339  meetings  were 
held  by  groups  of  farmers,  organized  by  the  agent  or  his  assistants, 
attended  by  26,098  persons;  2.489  official  letters  were  written;  6,659 
circulars  and  bulletins  were  distributed ; the  agent  and  his  assistants 
traveled  4,102  miles  by  rail  and  21,974  miles  by  automobile  withiii 
the  county. 

I shall  not  undertake  to  read  all  the  recital  here,  because  it  would 
be  entirely  too  long,  but  in  the  same  county  that  year  hog  cholera 
was  practically  exterminated  where  its  ravages  had  been  very  great. 
The  cattle  tick  was  exterminated,  and  a complete  transformation 
was  made  in  the  farming  of  that  county  by  the  introduction  of  dairy 
cattle  to  make  farming  profitable  on  those  high-price  lands. 

There  is  a county  of  7,500  farmers.  In  that  county  they  assessed 
the  farmers,  through  the  advice  of  the  county  agents,  a certain 
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amount  per  bale  of  cotton  and  per  bushel  of  wheat  and  per  bushel 
of  corn  for  their  liberty  loan,  and  the  farmers  more  than  put  it  over. 

The  pig-club  service  in  that  county,  the  corn-club  service,  the 
cotton-club  service,  and  the  peanut-club  service,  in  every  line  in- 
creased the  yields  over  the  yields  of  the  average  farmer.  The  boys 
made  a cotton  yield  of  965  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  while  the  average 
yield  in  the  county  was  less  than  600.  That  work,  gentlemen,  goes 
on  in  every  agricultural  county  of  the  United  States  where  we  have 
agents,  as  can  be  shown  by  a detailed  report. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Could  not  men  who  are  not  within  the  draft 
age  do  this  work  just  as  well? 

' Secretary  Ousley.  As  was  developed  here  a while  ago.  Senator,  by 
the  question  of  Senator  Smith,  the  trained  and  experienced  man  of 
more  than  31  years  either  has  a place  of  his  own  which  he  is  unwilling 
to  abandon,  or  he  is  a failure  that  we  can  not  afford  to  accept.  We 
can  not  attract  men  of  more  than  31  years,  as  a rule.  A large  number 
of  our  agents  are  above  that  age,  but  to  care  for  the  increasing  de- 
mand we  are  compelled  to  use  these  younger  men  of  farm  experience, 
raised  on  the  farm,  who  have  gone  to  the  agricultural  college  for 
their  scientific  training. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  use  women  for  any  of  this  wmrk? 

Secretary  Ousley.  We  use  women  in  home-demonstration  work. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Suppose  these  men  had  to  go  to  war,  what  would 
you  do  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Many  of  these  activities  will  be  unsupplied. 
We  may  be  able,  under  stress  of  patriotism,  to  call  a few  farmers 
past  31  years  to  come  into  the  service,  but  it  will  be  at  the  sacrifice 
of  their  own  business,  and  a very  few  of  them  will  respond  to  the  call. 
If  w^e  are  deprived  of  men  of  draft  age,  we  will  be  able  to  make  no 
expansion;  we  will  lose  many  of  the  best  experts  we  have,  and  the 
work  instead  of  going  forward  will  have  to  go  backward. 

Senator  Norris.  We  might  draft  the  men  above  31  years.  If  we 
can  supply  those  men  without  injury  to  the  service  from  men  above 
the  draft  age,  I think  we  ought  to  do  it. 

Secretary  Ouslev.  We  are  making  every  effort  we  can.  Senator. 
Let  me  tell  you  that  when  men  above  draft  age  could  be  secured, 
under  the  food-production  act,  the  Secretary  has  for  the  past  12 
months  declined  even  to  appoint  men  within  draft  age.  We  have 
strained  the  point  to  get  men  above  draft  age. 

Senator  Norris.  You  say  you  could  get  some  farmers  to  do  this, 
and  some  of  them  would  not  do  it  because  of  more  lucrative  business 
elsewhere.  To  the  extent  you  are  able  to  do  that,  are  you  doing  it? 

Secretary  Ousley.  We  are  doing  it;  yes,  sir:  to  the  utmost  extent 
possible.  Mr.  Knapp  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  States  Delations 
Service,  are  here,  and  they  both  will  testifv  that  where  it  is  possible 
to  get  men  above  the  draft  age  they  are  doing  it.  It  is  also  a fact 
that  they  have  made  several  recommendations  of  younger  men  that 
the  Secretary  has  declined  to  approve  because  they  were  within  draft 
age. 

Senator  Kansdell.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  quite  a number  of  these 
men  are  young  men  who  have  graduated  v,  ith  more  or  less  honor  in 
the  agricultural  departments  of  the  colleges  and  are  willing  to  accept 
this  work  for  a few  years,  but  do  not  intend  to  remain  in  it  long? 
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SecretaiT  Ousley.  That  is  true.  Senator,  because  the  men  of  high 
quality  who  have  any  acquisitiveness,  who  love  property  and  love 
gain,  can  make  so  much  more  following  private  business. 

Senator  Eansdell.  But  you  have  quite  a number  of  men  of  very 
high  quality  who  get  their  initial  training  for  three  or  four  or  five 
years  in  your  department? 

Secretary  Ouslev.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Kexyox.  What  percentage  of  your  demonstrators  are 
above  draft  age? 

Mr.  Kxapp.  In  the  15  Southern  States  we  have  1,518  men  in  all 
kinds  of  work;  G89  of  those,  I think,  are  within  draft  age.  It  should 
be  understood  that  some  of  those  older  men  are  men  that  were  taken 
in  before  the}'  were  30  and  have  been  in  the  service  8 or  10  years. 
I think  those  figures  are  ap}:>roximately  correct. 

Senator  Kexyox.  Can  you  gi^^e  us  the  figures  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Kxapp.  Mr.  Smith  can  give  them  to  you  for  the  rest  of  the 
country.  I might  say  that  of  those  689,  only  275  are  deferred  be- 
cause of  their  classification  as  necessar}'  emjiloyees  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Norris.  Have  you  any  statistics  as  to  how  many,  if  any, 
of  those  Avho  are  still  left  Avill  be  deferred  for  other  causes  ? 

Mr.  Kxapp.  Yes;  I have  that;  I have  those  that  haie  already  been 
deferred  for  other  causes. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have 
Secretary  Ousley  complete  his  general  statement  in  reference  to  the 
whole  matter,  and  then  take  up  these  other  gentlemen  in  their  jiar- 
ticular  department?  If  there  is  no  objection,  you  Avill  proceed,  Mr. 
Ousley. 

SecretaiT  Ousley.  I just  Avant  to  add  a feAv  more  Avords  about 
farm-demonstration  Avork.  The  number  of  acres  in  the  South,  not 
speaking  of  the  North  and  West,  covered  by  crop  demonstrations  in 
1917  was  2,857,485.  In  addition  to  these,  a conservative  estimate  of 
the  number  of  farmers  directh^  reached  bi"  the  coimtv  agents  in  1917 
is  1,650,000. 

In  the  boys’-club  Avork.  in  the  regular  Avork,  there  Avere  115,745, 
Avhile  in  the  emergency  acti  vities  last  jenv  300,000  more  Avere  reached. 
In  the  girls’-club  Avork  73,306  girls  were  organized.  These  girls 
put  up  last  year  12,844,513  cans  of  fruit  and  ATgetables;  and  the 
women,  under  the  direction  of  our  home-demonstration  agents,  put 
up  34,993,677.  These  figures  are  from  the  15  Southern  States  only. 
More  than  840,000  boys  and  girls  Avere  enrolled  last  year  in  the  club 
work  in  the  North  and  West.  They  produced  $3,681,329  Avorth  of 
products. 

In  1917  there  Avas  an  increase  in  the  production  of  all  foodstuffs 
in  the  South  except  rice  and  hay.  As  to  rice,  there  was  a slight  de- 
crease from  1915,  due  to  drought  and  salt  water  in  the  irrigation 
ditches.  The  corn  crop  increased  from  803,189,000  to  930,868,000 
bushels,  which  is  next  to  the  largest  crop  production  in  the  South, 
the  largest  being  1915.  Wheat  was  increased  from  106,000,000 
bushels  to  117,000,000  bushels. 

Senator  Norris.  What  year? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Last  year.  Sweet  potatoes  increased  from 
64,720,000  to  79,000,000.  The  acreage  in  velvet  beans  increased 
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179  per  cent;  peanuts  increased  94  per  cent.  Gardens,  fruit,  and 
other  crops  increased  by  several  hundred  per  cent. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  due  to  the  work  of  county-demonstration  agents. 
It  could  not  be  due  to  anything  else,  because  such  increases  are  not 
shown  in  counties  where  county-demonstration  work  is  not  estab- 
lished. 

Senator  Ken  vox.  Do  the  figures  as  to  gardens  cover  the  cities,  too? 

Secretary  Ousley.  I am  speaking  now  only  of  country  gardens. 

Senator  Kansdell.  You  have  satisfied  yourself  that  these  increases 
exist  only  in  the  counties  where  there  are  county  agents  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Yes;  in  the  volume  necessary  to  maintain  a 
well-balanced  agriculture. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Can  you  lay  it  down  as  a proposition  that  these 
increases  are  entirely  in  counties  having  county  demonstrations? 

Secretary  Ousley.  I can  lay  dowm  the  proposition  and  sustain  it 
by  the  records  that  the  well-balanced  increased  yield  of  farm  crops, 
with  due  regard  to  the  conservation  of  the  soil,  is  due  almost  entireK 
to  the  leadership  of  the  county  agents  backed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  colleges.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  are  not  other  increases  here  and  there. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  As  a general  principle,  wher- 
ever this  work  has  been  done  systematically  it  shows  that  result  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Yes,  sir.  Kor  do  I mean  to  say  that  the  county 
agent  touches  every  farmer,  but  the  county  agent  does  touch  the 
leading  farmers  of  his  county,  and  they  touch  the  others. 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  hear  a good  deal  on  the  Senate  floor  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  county  demonstrators,  to  the  effect  that  they  are  young' 
fellows  going  out  to  teach  the  farmers  how  to  farm. 

Secretary  Ousley.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  the  county  agent  is 
sustained  in  part  by  his  county,  in  part  by  his  college,  and  in  part  by 
the  department.  He  could  not  stay  in  the  county  if  the  county  did 
not  accept  him. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Tlie  farmers  welcome  him,  do  they  not? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Undoubtedly.  He  would  not  be  there  if  the 
farmers  did  not  accept  him.  because  they  have  to . contribute ; that 
is,  the  county  as  a unit  contributes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  whatever  notion  may  have  existed  about 
that,  that  has  all  gone  by. 

Secretary  Ousley.  All  gone  by:  yes.  sir.  The  fact  is,  that  these 
men  are  from  the  farms. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  contributed  by 
the  counties  last  year  to  the  salaries  of  these  demonstration  agents? 

Mr.  Knapp.  In  the  whole  country.  $2,000,000. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  raised  by  the  farmers  or  by  the  mer- 
chants ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Usualh"  by  the  county  court — by  the  county 
government. 

Mr.  Knapp.  In  many  sections,  in  many  of  the  States  in  the  North- 
west. the  farmers  themselves,  through  membership  in  a farm  bureau, 
pay  it.  In  the  southern  section  the  county  pays  it. 

Secretary  Ousley.  Now',  gentlemen,  I think  I have  said  enough 
on  the  general  question  of  farm  demonstration  work.  I w^ant  to 
give  you  a few  typical  cases  of  experts  in  the  department  who  have 
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been  placed  in  the  deferred  classification.  Before  I do  that,  per- 
haps I had  better  remind  you  of  the  general  statistics,  as  a matter 
of  record.  There  are  5,855  men  of  draft  age  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Senator  Kenton.  Are  those  from  all  the  States  of  the  Union? 

Secretar}^  Ousley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Could  you  not  put  in  the  record  a classification 
as  to  the  ditferent  States  ? 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I would  be  glad  if  you  would 
do  that.  That  is  on  the  line  suggested  the  other  day. 

Secretary  Ousley.  We  will  do  the  best  we  can.  Senator.  The 
fact  is,  this  record  is  incomplete.  I just  want  to  give  you  the  high 
points,  and  we  wifi  insert  the  statement.  Xow,  excepting  about 
four  States  from  which  we  have  not  had  returns,  of  those  5,855 
there  have  been  deferred  on  the  recommendation  of  the  department 
1.505,  Avhich.  with  the  other  returns  yet  to  come,  will  not  exceed 
1,700.  Of  that  number  303  have  been  deferred  on  other  grounds 
than  being  agricultural  experts  and  would  have  been  deferred  if 
we  had  not  made  the  request.  Of  those  within  draft  age — 5,855 — • 
1,258,  so  far  as  data  are  available,  were  not  recommended  by  the 
department  but  were  deferred  by  their  district  boards  for  other 
reasons.  So.  reducing  the  figures  to  the  net  result  of  deferred  clas- 
sification on  the  recommendation  of  the  department,  for  department 
purposes  and  for  department  reasons,  it  will  not  exceed  1,400  or 
1.500,  because  the  others  would  have  been  deferred  for  other  reasons. 

Senator  Kenyon.  In  what  classes  are  they  placed? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Class  3-1,  they  call  it. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Is  there  any  way  by  which  ^mu 
would  give  the  other  reasons  that  were  assigned  for  deferred  classi- 
fication? 

Secretary  Ousley.  The  general  reasons.  Senator,  are  support  of 
families,  physical  disability,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Xow,  gentlemen.  I want  to  give  you  a few  typical  cases,  and  file 
for  the  record  some  that  I shall  not  read. 

Here  is  a memorandum  from  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  concerning 
Mr.  Wendell  Vincent.  Mr.  Vincent  has  charge  of  our  Seattle  Food 
and  Drug  Inspection  Station.  The  duties  in  connection  with  a re- 
sponsible position  as  chief  of  a station  like  Seattle  are  great.  It 
requires  a man  with  a high  order  of  administrative  ability,  as  well  as 
tact  and  good  judgment.  Mr.  Vincent  fills  this  position  creditably, 
and  under  his  guidance  the  station  has  shown  a very  noticeable 
increase  in  activities.  It  can  readily  be  appreciated  that  were  Mr. 
Vincent  to  be  called  into  the  draft  the  work  in  the  Seattle  territory 
would  suffer  a considerable  setback.  There  never  has  been  a time 
in  the  history  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  when  conditions  have  been 
as  at  the  present  time  and  have  demanded  a closer  supervision  of  all 
lines  of  work  being  conducted  by  us. 

There  are  several  others  from  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

Here  is  one  from  the  Bureau  of  Soils. 

Dr.  Lucien  H.  Greathouse  is  now  working  in  the  Division  of  Fer- 
tilizer Investigations.  Dr.  Greathouse  for  about  a year  has  been 
working  on  a process  for  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  by  electrolytic 
means.  This  method  will  permit  of  the  production  of  ammonium 
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nitrate,  greatly  needed  by  the  Army,  without  the  use  of  platinum, 
which  is  required  in  the  ordinar}"  method  of  oxidizing  ammonia. 
The  Bureau  of  Ordnance  has  evinced  the  greatest  interest  in  this 
piece  of  experimental  work,  and  at  the  time  deferred  classification 
was  asked  for  Dr.  Greathouse,  Col.  Joyes,  in  charge  of  the  Nitrate 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  filed  a letter  with  the  depart- 
ment expressing  his  interest  in  the  work  and  his  desire  to  see  the 
experiment  carried  through  to  a conclusion.  So  important ' does ' 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  consider  this  work  that  they  have  assigned 
as  assistants  a sergeant,  a corporal,  and  a private,  who  were  included 
in  the  draft  and  who  had  chemical  training  and  experience  sufficient 
to  make  them  of  value  as  assistants  on  the  work.  The  experiment 
has  progressed  far  enough  to  make  it  evident  that,  if  certain  details 
of  operation  can  be  worked  out  satisfactorily,  this  method  of  oxid- 
izing ammonia  will  probably  have  a very  important  bearing  upon 
the  present  situation.  The  drafting  of  Dr.  Grreathouse  would  re- 
move the  leader  of  the  project,  the  man  who  first  conceived  the  work 
and  who  has  carried  it  forward  to  its  present  state,  and  would 
seriously  delay  its  successful  conclusion. 

Here  is  a memorandum  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets  concerning 
Mr.  George  Livingstone,  specialist  in  grain  markets. 

Mr.  Livingston  is  in  charge  of  our  Federal  grain  supervision  under 
the  United  States  grain-standards  act  and  of  our  project  ‘‘marketing 
grain  and  hay,”  through  which  the  emergency  work  of  the  depart- 
ment in  issuing  market  reports  on  these  commodities  is  directed.  He 
received  his  B.  S.  degree  in  agriculture  from  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity in  1909  and  took  gi^aduate  work  at  Cornell  University  and  Halle- 
Wittenburg.  For  several  years  he  served  as  a member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Ohio  State  LTniversity  as  assistant  professor  of  agronomy, 
and,  immediately  prior  to  his  appointment  in  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets on  June  1,  1915,  he  entered  the  position  of  chief  of  the  newly 
created  department  of  farm  crops  at  that  institution,  which  he 
declined,  to  enter  our  service.  He  is  the  author  of  several  important 
publications  pertaining  to  the  handling  and  marketing  of  grain,  one 
of  which  is  being  used  as  a textbook  in  several  of  the  leading  agri- 
cultural colleges.  He  has  marked  ability  as  an  organizer  and  inves- 
tigator, and  under  his  direction  the  organization  of  the  grain  super- 
vision work  has  reached  a high  state  of  efficiency. 

Mr.  Livingston  has  been  associated  with  the  grain  supervision 
activities  from  the  beginning;  has  rendered  A^aluable  assistance  in  the 
preparation  and  promulgation  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  grain-standards  act;  has  directed  the  promulga- 
tion of  standards  for  shelled  corn  and  wheat,  personally  supervising 
the  holding  of  hearings  at  grain  centers,  and  directing  the  investi- 
gation of  the  practices  of  marketing  grain  at  country  and  terminal 
points.  He  also  was  called  upon  to  assume  the  actiA^e  and  responsible 
direction  of  the  moA^ement  to  assist  in  marketing  soft  corn  in  order 
to  eliminate  loss  through  deterioration  due  to  excessive  moisture 
during  the  past  year. 

The  description  of  his  duties  thus  briefly  stated  Avould  indicate 
the  responsibility  of  his  assignment,  considered  in  connection  with 
the  fact  that  he  is  uniquely  qualified  therefor  and  that  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  replace  him,  will  show  the  extent  to  which 
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the  department  would  be  embarrassed  and  hampered  if  he  were  to 
enter  the  military  service  at  the  present  time. 

Here  are  some  deferred  classification  cases  from  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry:  Mr.  Eobert  E.  Blair  is  superintendent  of  the  Yuma 
experiment  farm  at  Bayard,  Cal.  His  work  in  producing  long- 
staple  cotton,  so  much  needed  for  airplane  wings,  and  alfalfa  seed, 
to  mention  nothing  else,  is  invaluable.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
replace  him  with  a man  equally  qualified  at  this  time. 

I do  not  seem  to  have  a memorandum  from  the  Forest  Service. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I will  state  that  if  you  desire 
later  on  to  put  that  in  the  record,  you  may. 

Senator  Norris.  I would  like  to  have  the  Secretary  state  something 
as  to  the  Forest  Service. 

Secretary  Ousley.  The  Forest  Service  has  been  of  immense  value 
to  the  War  Department.  It  has  helped  the  War  Department  through 
its  own  experts  to  organize  two  regiments  to  handle  the  construc- 
tion and  getting  out  of  timber  in  France.  The  forestry  experts  have 
control  of  grazing  in  the  forest  reserves,  and  under  their  care  they 
have  greatl}"  increased  the  grazing  possibilities  of  the  forest  reserves. 
In  knowing  the  precise  conditions  in  the  forests,  the  grasses  that  grow 
there,  and  what  those  ranges  will  stand,  they  are  enabled  to  distribute 
cattle  in  increasing  numbers  for  grazing  on  the  forest  ranges,  and 
that  has  saved  many  cattle  from  the  drought  regions  this  year,  which 
were  transferred  to  the  forest  ranges. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  What  have  they  done,  if  any- 
thing, with  regard  to  the  timber  used  in  the  construction  of  air- 
planes? Has  the  Forest  Service  done  anything  in  that  line? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  done  a great  deal  in  that 
line. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  forest  products  laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.,  is 
on  a war  basis  now.  It  is  rendering  exceedingly  valuable  service  to 
the  Signal  Corps  in  connection  with  the  airplane  program  and  in 
determining  the  best  species  of  woods  for  airplane  purposes,  the  con- 
struction of  Army  vehicles,  and  the  like.  They  are  also  assisting  in 
getting  out  spruce  in  the  Northwest. 

Senator  Norris.  I want  to  get  at  the  idea  whether  these  men  are 
doing  a very  necessary  work. 

Secretary  Ousley.  One  of  them  has  invented  a new  process  for  the 
quick  kiln-drying  of  spruce,  which  saves  a year  in  getting  spruce 
from  the  forest  into  the  airplane,  and  he  has  presented  that  process 
to  the  Government.  Without  that  process  our  airplane  program 
would  be  still  further  greatly  delayed. 

Here  are  some  of  the  figures.  Mr.  Bryan  is  an  expert  in  the  utili- 
zation of  grazing  ranges  in  the  national  forests.  In  district  3,  in 
which  he  is  employed,  the  forest  ranges  are  now  carrying  430,000 
cattle  and  950,000  sheep.  Due  to  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  Mr. 
Bryan  and  such  men,  the  number  of  cattle  using  the  forest  ranges  in 
his  district  has  been  increased  over  22  per  cent  since  we  entered  the 
war.  Such  men  can  not  be  spared  without  great  loss  to  the  cattle 
industry  or  great  injury  to  the  ranges.  A man  can  not  learn  the 
facts  about  these  vast  ranges  without  long  and  close  observation. 
That  is  expert  knowledge,  gentlemen.  You  can  not  put  an  unskilled 
man  in  to  handle  a range  without  danger  of  losing  cattle. 
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Senator  Kansdell.  Is  not  the  work  of  reforestation  being  pushed 
rapidly?  I know  that  in  my  State  a great  deal  of  work  has  been 
done,  and  young  men  have  been  going  in  there  from  the  colleges  and 
getting  practical  experience. 

Senator  Norris.  The  work  of  reforestation  would  not  materially 
help  in  the  war,  would  it  ? It  is  not  directly  connected  with  the  war. 

Secretary  Ousley.  Oh,  no ; but  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  work 
in  order  to  protect  the  investment  already  made  in  young  trees,  etc. 
J will  insert  in  the  record  a statement  giving  facts  in  a few  other 
typical  cases  in  some  of  the  bureaus  for  the  information  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Typical  Cases  of  Deferked  Classification  of  Employees  of  the  Department 

OF  Agriculture. 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDLLSTRY'. 

Dr,  Carl  F.  Lipp,  is  a Yeterinary  inspector,  28  years  old.  stationed  at  Lees- 
ville,  La.,  and  is  engaged  in  tick  eradication  ^york.  Dr.  Lipp  is  trained  in  tins 
line  of  ^york  and  has  immediate  snjieryision  of  the  tick  eradication  actiyities  in 
Vernon  Parish,  La.,  \yhere  he  directs  the  work  of  the  local  inspectors.  He  has 
become  acquainted  with  the  inllnential  citizens  of  the  parish  and  the  local  con- 
ditions. It  would  reqnire  a ne^y  and  hiexperienced  man  6 to  12  months  to  be- 
come acquainted  ^^•ith  tho  work  in  that  locality  and  he  in  position  to  meet  the 
conditions  in  the  parish;  besides,  it  is  dithcnlt  at  this  time  to  obtain  competent 
men  for  tliis  ^york.  The  work  in  Vernon  Parish  is  being  prosecuted  yigoroiisly 
with  the  hope  of  releasing  it  from  quarantine  at  the  close  of  this  season.  If 
Dr.  Lipp  \yere  remoyed  at  this  time  it  is  doubtful  Mdiether  we  ^yonld  be  able  to 
accomi)lish  onr  object,  and  much  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  county  funds  already 
expended  would  he  practically  ^yasted.  The  statements  made  in  regard  to  Dr. 
Lipp  apply  also  to  other  yeterinary  inspectors  assigned  to  tick  eradication 
work  in  the  South,  as  they  are  all  doing  superyisory  work.  The  fact  should 
not  be  oyerlooked  that  tick  eradication  has  considerable  bearing  on  increased 
beef  production,  ^yhich  is  yery  important  at  this  time. 

F.  W.  Farley  is  a senior  animal  husbandman  in  charge  of  beef  cattle  inyesti- 
gations,  Ayith  headquarters  at  AVashington,  D.  -C.  IMr.  Farley  is  of  draft  age, 
but  if  he  were  to  go  into  the  Army  it  would  leaye  onr  beef-cattle  department 
without  a head.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  lines  of  work  in  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Diyision.  This  diyision  has  experimental  ^york  under  way  in  beef 
cattle  at  four  points  in  the  South,  and  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  experi- 
mental work  \yhich  is  being  done  in  beef  production  in  Southern  States  has 
l>ointed  the  way  in  methods  of  management,  feeding,  and  breeding,  which  have 
made  possible  the  great  development  of  the  beef  cattle  industry  of  the  South  in 
territory  freed  of  ticks.  In  view  of  the  great  difficulty  to  get  men  competent  to 
supervise  this  work  and  in  view  of  iMr.  Farley’s  attainments  and  successful 
work,  it  would  be  a great  loss  to  the  department  to  lose  his  services. 

Another  senior  animal  husbandman  who  has  been  deferred  at  the  request  of 
the  department  is  Mr.  Sewall  AVright,  in  charge  of  investigations  in  animal 
genetics,  with  headquarters  at  AAhishington,  D.  C.  The  bureau  spent  nearly 
three  years  seraching  for  a man  to  fill  this  position.  Mr.  AVright  is  useful,  not 
only  for  his  scientific  ability  as  a geneticist  but  also  for  his  remarkable  ability 
as  a mathematician  and  statistician.  He  has  been  engaged  during  recent 
months  in  some  extremely  important  statistical  work  bearing  directly  on  war 
activities.  It  would  be  a serious  loss  to  the  department  at  this  time  to  lose  the 
services  of  Dr,  AVright,  and  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to  replace  him. 

Dr.  Walter  Boyce  is  a veterinary  inspector  detailed  to  work  on  virus-serum 
control  at  Red  Cloud,  Nebr.  His  actual  duties  consist  in  the  supervision  of  an 
establishment  licensed  under  the  virus,  serum,  toxin  act  of  1913,  and  he  per- 
forms a large  amount  of  important  work.  This  work  consists  of  the  actual 
inspection  of  animals  used  in  the  preparation  of  hog-cholera  virus  and  antihog- 
cholera  serum,  as  well  as  the  animals  used  in  the  testing  of  these  products. 
It  has  been  found  absolutely  necessary  to  have  inspectors  of  this  bureau  at 
establishments  preparing  hog-cholera  virus  and  antihog-cholera  serum  at  all 
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times  when  the  establishiiieiits  are  in  operation.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  results 
liave  shown  that  careless  methods  will  he  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
products  and  that  nonpotent  or  contaminated  serum  will  be  sent  out  from  the 
establishments.  If  such  contaminated  or  impotent  products  are  sent  out  and 
used  to  protect  swine  against  cholera,  disastrous  results  will  follow,  with  the 
attending  losses  to  the  hog  raisers.  Such  losses  at  this  time  effect  not  only  the 
farmers  who  own  the  hogs  but  the  country  at  large,  because  of  the  loss  of  meat- 
producing  animals.  - The  department  is  engaged  in  a campaign  to  stimulate  hog 
production  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  One  of  the  most  important  steps  in 
this  work  is  the  protection  of  hogs  from  hog  cholera,  which  is  practically  the 
only  disease  that  is  to  be  feared  by  hog  rai.sers.  In  view  of  the  importance  of 
producing  potent,  noncontaminated  virus  and  antihog-cholera  serum,  it  is  now 
required  that  no  operations  of  licensed  establishments  be  conducted  unless  a 
l)ureau  inspector  is  pre.sent  at  the  plant.  The  men  who  are  assigned  to  virus- 
serum  control  work  were  chosen  because  of  special  qualifications  which  they 
. ])Os.sessed.  Valuable  time  and  considerable  money  were  spent  by  the  bureau 
in  training  the  men  so  that  they  could  perform  efficient  inspection  and  super- 
visory work,  and  to  remove  them  would  result  in  disrupting  the  inspection  work, 
which  is  highly  important  to  the  food  supply  of  the  Nation. 

Dr.  Frank  K.  Jones  is  a veterinary  inspector  of  draft  age  engaged  in  hog- 
cholera  control  work  in  Texas,  in  cooperation  Avith  the  State  authorities.  His 
deferred  classification  was  requested  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  work 
in  which  he  is  engaged.  Hog  cholera  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  impediment 
to  increasing  hog  production.  The  control  of  this  disease  is  especially  impor- 
tant at  this  time,  in  order  to  increase  our  meat  supply.  The  control  and  eradi- 
cation measures  in  operation  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Jones,  and  other 
veterinary  inspectors  similarly  engaged,  are  meeting  with  great  success  and  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  reduction  of  losses  from  hog  cholera  this  year  to  the 
lowest  point  in  35  years.  Dr.  Jones  received  a thorough  training  for  his  present 
duties,  which  required  many  months  and  an  outlay  of  considerable  money.  He 
is  very  successful  and  he  has  the  hearty  .support  of  the  swine  growers,  the  local 
veterinarians,  and  cooperates  harmoniously  with  the  State  officials.  His  knowl- 
edge of  animal  diseases,  especially  hog  cholera,  fits  him  for  this  important  work, 
where  frequently  quick  and  accurate  diagnosis  and  action  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  .spread  of  disease  and  the  consequent  losses  to  hog  growers.  If  Dr. 
Jones  were  to  be  removed  from  his  present  assignment,  through  the  draft  or 
otherwise,  it  Avould  seriously  impede  the  hog-cholera  work  in  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  it  would  l)e  impossible  to  obtain  and  train  another  man  to  take  his  place 
this  season.  Dr.  Jones  is  but  one  of  the  veterinary  inspectors  engaged  in  hog- 
cholera-eradication  work,  and  to  remove  any  of  them  fi-om  this  particular  line 
of  duty  at  this  time  would  be  regarded  as  a serious  mistake  in  that  it  Avould 
retard  the  hog-cholera  work. 

Dr.  Frank  W.  IMidei-  is  a veterinai-y  ins}>ector  assigned  to  general  supervisory 
duties  in  connection  with  the  ineat-insjAection  sert  ice.  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago.  111.  It  is  regarded  as  very  inn)ortant  at  this  time  tliat  the  meat 
and  meat-food  products  receive  <i  thorough  inspection,  especially  since  a large 
part  of  the  output  is  used  t(»  feed  our  soldiers  and  sailors  as  well  as  the  allies. 
Dr.  IMiller's  services  in  his  present  officaal  position  are  extremely  valuable,  as 
he  supei'vises  the  iiisiiection  at  various  stations  in  a large  territory  in  order 
to  maintain  efficiency  and  secure'  unifonuity  in  the  tvork  in  his  territory. 
He  has  proved  very  efficient  as  a supervising  inspector : his  development  in  the 
meat-inspection  service  was  au'complishe'l  thr*cugh  years  of  service  in  I’outiue 
w(>rk.  station  smpervising  iiispector.  inspectoi-  in  charge  of  station,  and  finally 
as  supervising  inspector  of  a district.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  re])lace  an 
inspector  of  his  type  within  a reasonable  time,  as  such  men  gain  efficiency  as 
inspectors  largely  through  years  of  ex])erience  in  the  service.  To  remove 
him  at  this  time  from  his  ]sosition  v.'ould  be  a great  h-ss  to  our  meat-inspectio]i 
service. 

There  are  in  the  bureau  a large  number  of  veterinary  inspectors  assigned  to 
regular  post-mortem  anal  a.nte-mortem  work.  Dr.  Lawrence  P.  Kirch,  of  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind. ) station,  who  is  of  draft  age  and  whose  deferred  classifica- 
tion was  requested,  is  an  example  of  this  class.  He  has  been  in  the  service 
for  about  four  years  and  is  giving  reliable  and  highly  efficient  service,  and 
under  present  conditions  the  bureau  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  replace  men 
of  his  class.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  much  time  and  consid- 
erable energy  is  devoted  to  training  veterinarians  after  they  enter  the  service 
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in  order  to  develop  the  desired  state  of  proficiency  necessary  to  an  efficient 
conduct  of  the  meat-inspection  work.  Men  to  enter  this  service  must  he  gradu- 
ates of  a recognized  veterinary  college ; they  must  pass  the  civil-service  exami- 
nation, which  gives  assurance  that  they  have  tlie  elementary  educational  quali- 
fications. After  they  enter  the  service  it  requires  months  of  training  in  bureau 
activities  before  they  are  able  to  conduct  the  work  independently,  and  to  remove 
trained  men  of  this  class  seriously  interferes  with  the  meat-inspection  service 
of  the  country,  which  is  so  important  at  this  time. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Dahlberg,  a dairy  manufacturing  specialist  of  Grove  City.  Pa.,  was 
placed  in  deferred  classification  by  request  of  the  department.  His  work 
relates  particularly  to  the  utilization  of  by-products  of  creameries  and  cheese 
factories.  Besides  endeavoring  to  bring  about  an  increase  in  the  output  of 
all  kinds  of  dairy  products  by  means  of  stimulated  production  and  better  prac- 
tices the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  giving  special  attention  to  the  fuller 
utilization  for  human  food  of  skimmed  milk  and  buttermilk,  large  quantities 
of  which  are  ordinarily  fed  to  live  stock  or  wasted.  Mr.  Dahlberg  is  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  his  duties  by  his  training,  which  includes  fundamental  science 
and  a long  experience  in  dairy  manufacturing.  He  is  qualified  for  laboratory 
work  and  the  manufacture  of  butter,  condensed  milk,  casein,  and  other  by- 
products. He  is  a mechanic  of  considerable  ability,  and  is  capable  of  planning 
and  installing  new  machinery.  At  the  present  time  he  is  working  on  methods 
for  the  preparation  of  casein  especially  adapted  for  airplane  construction. 
We  know  of  no  available  person  in  the  country  who  could  exactly  fill  his  place, 
particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  casein,  on  which  he  has  conducted  investi- 
gations for  a number  of  years. 

UlUiEAr  OF  PLANT  TNDLTSTRY. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Blair  is  superintendent  of  the  Yuma  experiment  farm  at  Bard, 
Cal.,  on  the  Yuma  reclamation  project.  The  farm  includes  160  acres  of  highly 
developed  irrigated  land  located  in  a section  in  which  intensive  farming  is 
rapidly  being  developed.  The  project  which  the  work  of  this  farm  affects 
contains  75,000  acres,  of  which  72,000  acres  are  under  ditch.  The  acreage 
under  cultivation  in  1916  was  25,000  aca-es : in  1917,  37,000  acres;  and  in  1918 
is  estimated  at  45,000  acres. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  farm  superintendent  Mr.  Blair  is  carrying  on 
very  valuable  advisory  work  among  the  farmers  of  the  project  with  respect 
to  the  rapidly  developing  production  of  cotton  and  alfalfa  seed,  it  having  been 
thus  far  impossible  to  secure  the  services  of  a suitable  man  to  give  his  exclusive 
attention  to  the  advisory  work,  as  the  department  has  desired. 

In  1917  12,000  aci’e  of  cotton  were  grown  on  the  project.  The  acreage  for 
1918  is  estimated  at  18,000,  of  which  approximately  4.000  acres  are  Egyptian 
cotton  and  4,000  to  5,000  acres  Durango  cotton.  The  return  to  the  farmers 
from  the  Durango  and  Egyptian  cotton  crops,  on  a basis  of  previous  experience 
and  present  prices,  it  is  estimated,  will  probably  exceed  $1,000,000,  the  total 
farm  value  of  the  crops  of  the  project  exceeding  $4,000,000,  as  shown  by  the 
statistics  of  the  Reclamation  Service. 

As  maximum  production  of  long-staple  cotton  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
military  program,  the  necessity  for  retaining  Mr.  Blair,  who  because  of  his 
previous  training  and  experience  is  in  effect  doing  the  work  of  two  men,  is 
obvious. 

In  this  connection  it  should  he  noted  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  secure 
competent  field-station  assistant  for  work  of  this  type  in  the  Southwest  since 
last  summer,  so  that  there  are  now  five  unfilled  positions  of  this  class  in  our 
work  on  the  reclamation  irrigation  projects  and  no  experienced  assistants 
available  to  replace  farm  superintendents. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Aicher  is  superintendent  of  a very  important  combined  dry-farm 
and  irrigated  substation  at  Aberdeen,  Idaho.  This  station  is  situated  in  the 
north  central  part  of  the  Snake  River  Basin.  Tributary  to  it  lies  an  enormous 
area  of  farm  land,  partly  dry  farmed,  partly  irrigated.  Large  additional  areas 
are  being  brought  under  cultivation  in  the  patriotic  campaign  for  increased 
food  production.  Many  of  the  settlers  under  both  these  sets  of  conditions  are 
without  experience  in  farming  in  that  section  of  the  country.  Add  to  these 
the  hundreds  of  new  settlers  on  the  newly  opened  tracts  and  there  are  literally 
thousands  of  settlers  who  are  looking  to  the  county  agricultural  agents  and 
to  the  Aberdeen  substation  for  information  on  crop  varieties,  methods  of  crop 
production,  sources  of  good  seed,  and  assistance  in  crop  disposal.  The  county 
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agents  in  turn  depend  upon  Mr,  Aiclier  to  a very  large  extent  for  their 
information. 

Mr.  Aicher  has  had  a very  wide  experience  and  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  farming  conditions  throughout  southern  Idaho,  as  well  as  in  other  dry- 
farming sections.  Largely  through  his  efforts  the  dry  farmers  of  southern 
Idaho  have  been  led  to  grow  the  hard  red-winter  wheat  which  has  made  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska  famous. 

Mr.  Aicher  has  been  very  successful  in  encouraging  individual  farmers  to 
grow  pure  seed  wheat  of  adapted  varieties  and  high  quality.  He  then  has 
encouraged  other  farmers  to  purchase  such  seed  wheat,  and  as  a result  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  production  and  dissemination  of  large  quantities 
of  pure  Dicklow  wheat,  the  variety  best  adapted  to  the  irrigated  lands  of 
the  Snake  River  Basin.  Under  peace  conditions  little  irrigated  land  is  de- 
voted to  wheat  growing.  Lender  war  conditions,  however,  the  acreage  of  wheat 
under  irrigation  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  it  has  been  extremely  im- 
portant that  first-class  seed  of  high-yielding  varieties  be  made  available  to  the 
irrigation  farmers.  It  is  estimated  by  Idaho  officials  that  better  seed  wheat 
has  been  available  and  used  for  the  crop  of  1918  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State.  That  this  was  pos.sible  under  conditions  of  largely  increased 
rcreage  and  depleted-seed  supplies  is  due  in  considerable  measure  to  Mr. 
Aicher’s  skill  and  energy.  Its  infiuence  on  Idaho  wheat  production,  while 
difficult  to  estimate,  undoubtedly  will  be  large. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Clark  is  in  charge  of  investigations  in  the  improvement  and  pro- 
duction of  flax  for  seed  purposes.  While  flax  seed  is  not  a human  food,  it  is 
the  source  of  linseed  oil  so  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paints,  var- 
nishes and  similar  materials.  The  opening  of  the  war  enormously  increased 
the  demand  for  linseed  oil  by  the  Government,  although  curtailing  it  in  some 
other  directions.  The  United  States  was  then,  and  has  been  for  several  years, 
importing  flax  seed.  Our  normal  annual  requirements  are  about  twenty-seven 
to  twenty-eight  million  bushels.  Since  1912  we  have  not  produced  anywhere 
near  the  quantity  required.  Our  average  annual  production  in  the  five  years 
from  1913  to  19i7.  inclusive,  has  been  a little  more  than  13,000,000  bushels, 
or  about  one-half  our  average  annual  requirements.  Owing  to  the  widespread 
drought  in  the  chief  flax  producing  States.  North  Dakota  and  Montana,  in 

1917  our  production  fell  to  the  extremely  low  figure  of  about  8.000,000  bushels. 

With  his  intimate  knowledge  of  flax  varieties  and  his  wide  experience  in  the 

flax-gfowing  districts,  Mr.  Clark  rendered  very  valualfie  service  in  the  spring 
of  1917  in  helping  to  coordinate  the  flax  program  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  several  flax-growing  States  and  the  flax  consumers’  associa- 
tions. He  helped  to  locate  available  supplies  of  suitable  seed  and  to  encour- 
age increased  acreage.  The  providing  of  supplies  of  seed  of  adapted  varieties 
is  extremel.v  important  in  view  of  the  widespread  occurrence  of  flax  wilt,  a 
very  destructive  disease  which  makes  necessary  the  use  of  varieties  as  nearly 
wilt  resistant  as  possilile.  Had  these  efforts  not  been  made,  it  is  probable 
that  our  production  in  1917  would  have  fallen  far  below  the  scant  8.000,000 
bushels  which  were  raised  in  spite  of  the  severe  and  widespread  drought. 

Mr.  Clark  has  been  in  charge  of  the  campaign  for  increased  production  in 

1918  and  has  rendered  similar  service,  to  that  described  above,  but  on  a still 
larger  scale.  Through  his  own  efforts  and  those  of  field  assistants  detailed  for 
that  purpose,  every  etfort  has  been  made  to  increase  the  flax  acreage  and  to 
locate  and  make  available  the  necessary  supplies  of  suitable  seed.  This  cam- 
paign necessarily  has  included  attention  to  the  breaking  of  sufficient  areas 
of  prairie  sod  to  carry  the  required  acreage,  because  all  available  tilled  laud 
has  been  used  in  the  increased  acreage  of  wheat  and  other  cereals.  It  is  felt 
that  this  second  campaign  for  increased  acreage  has  been  highly  successful, 
although  figures  are  not  yet  available  because  seeding  is  still  in  progress. 
These  results  are  of  the  highest  value  to  the  country  under  present  emergency 
conditions  because  we  are  largely  shut  off  from  our  usual  sources  of  import — ■ 
India  and  Argentina. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Camp  has  been  engaged  in  the  Southwest  in  an  active  effort  to 
apply  the  results  of  our  previous  investigations  to  the  actual  work  of  rapidly 
increasing  the  production  of  the  new  long-staple  cottons.  There  have  been 
planted  this  year  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valleys  of  California  ap- 
proximately 4.000  acres  of  long-staple  cotton.  Most  of  the  people  planting  this 
cotton  are  unfamiliar  either  with  cotton  cultivation  in  general  or  the  special 
requirements  of  these  regions.  With  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  cultural 
methods  of  handling  these  cottons  to  the  best  advantage,  Mr.  Camp  is  making 
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himself  extremely  useful  to  the  furmers  of  the  cooperating’  communities. 
Although  too  early  to  state  in  terms  of  production  ^Yhat  his  activities  have 
meant  in  this  region,  it  is  entirely  safe  to  state  tlmt  the  1918  crop  will  be  ma- 
terially greater  as  a result  of  his  work.  As  Jong-staile  cotton  growing  in  this 
.-ectioii  is  only  hegiimiiig.  the  importance  of  Mi-.  Camp’s  work  is  increased  by  the 
lact  that  unsatisfactory  results  this  year  would  undoubtedly  operate  to  seri- 
ously check  the  development  of  this  new  industry  at  a time  when  long-staple 
cotton  is  acutely  needed  for  industrial  and  military  purposes. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Fisher  has  been  stationed  for  six  years  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Avith  headquarters  at  Wenatchee.  He  is  now  in  ins  seventh  season.  He  is 
working  on  a groui)  of  destructive  fruit  diseases,  whose  control  heretofore 
has  been  difficult  or  impossilde.  Step  by  step  for  the  past  six  years  he  has 
advanced  the  control  methods  on  several  of  these  diseases,  his  work  forniing 
a connected  series  of  great  practical  value,  directly  involved  in  increasing  the 
lu-oduction  of  apples,  pears,  prunes,  and  cherries  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
The  benefits  of  his  work,  however,  apply  to  a broader  field  than  even  the  large 
fruit-growing  districts  of  tliat  region  and  are  of  general  application. 

IMany  of  the  diseases,  though  occurring  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  require 
special  spraying  methods  or  other  methods  of  control  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  apple  powdery  mildew  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  Fisher  has  perfected 
the  methods  of  controlling  this  disease  by  spraying  for  this  district  during  the 
])ast  three  years,  just  finishing  the  experimental  work  last  season.  This  sea- 
son he  is  directly  engaged  in  the  practical  application  of  this  work  to  hundreds 
of  apple  orchards  in  this  }n‘oductive  region.  An  unusually  serious  outbreak 
this  year  makes  this  work  especially  timely. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  substitute  another  scientist  though  of  equal 
ability,  for  Mi*.  Fisher  for  this  season  on  account  of  the  connected  series  of 
experiments  he  has  tried  and  his  experience  in  these  large  fruit-producing 
districts. 

Mr.  L.  ().  Watson  has  been  engaged  in  breeding  and  disseminating  disease- 
resistant  cotton  and  cowjieas  for  several  years,  and  is  the  man  on  whom  we 
depend  for  the  preservation  and  conduct  of  this  important  project.  He  has 
built  up  an  efficient  corps  of  farmei*  breeders  and  seed  growers  and  pushed 
Avith  especial  activity  since  the  Avar  the  more  extended  use  of  resistant  cotton  as 
a means  of  disease  control.  He  has  also  organized  and  directed  the  disease- 
control  Avork  Ave  are  conducting  in  cooperation  Avith  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina,  Georgiri,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas,  and  is  begun  in  Florida. 
Alabama.  IMississippi,  and  Oklahoma.  The  Avork,  though  neAV,  is  already  having 
an  influence  on  crop  production.  The  county  agents  are  continually  in  need  of 
help  from  our  experienced  pathologists,  Avho  are  organizing  large  scale  control 
Avork.  For  example,  a special  drive  has  been  made  to  help  the  SAveet-potato 
growers  get  healthy  stock  for  planting  their  fields  this  year,  the  supply  of  po- 
tatoes having  fallen  dangerously  Ioav  through  unprecedented  losses  in  storage 
last  Avinter.  If  Avould  have  been  difficult  to  carry  on  much  of  this  Avork  Avith- 
out  the  services  of  Mr.  Watson,  Avho  has  had  long  experience  in  the  southern 
field,  Avho  knows  the  people  and  their  problems,  and  has  shown  exceptional 
ability,  tact,  and  sympathy  Avith  the  farmers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  has 
added  greatly  to  tlie  production  of  staple  crops. 

Mr.  M.  H.  James  is  in  charge  of  the  inspectors  searching  for  trees  infected 
Avith  citrus  canker,  and  is  the  only  inspector  in  Texas  Avho  has  l>een  engaged 
in  this  AAmrk  since  the  cooperatiA’e  c;mip.*ugu  Avith  the  department  Avas  under- 
taken, He  is  the  man  most  familiar  Avith  all  of  the  safeguards  that  are  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  spread  of  canker  as  a result  of  storms,  etc.  Because  of  the 
difficulty  of  securing  men  Avho  can  l)e  ti-ained  to  serA’e  as  inspectors,  the  AA’ork 
has  been  reduced  as  much  as  practicable  Avithout  jeopardizing  the  successful 
eradication  of  citrus  canker.  ISIr.  James's  supervision  of  other  inspectors  and 
his  personal  inspection  of  groves  have  been  largely  responsible  foi*  the  very 
successful  progress  of  the  eradication  campaign  in  Texas.  At  the  present  time 
the  disease  is  almost  conqdetely  eradicated  fi*om  Texas,  and  another  effectivi' 
season’s  Avork  is  expected  to  complete  the  AVork.  Delay  or  further  reduction 
in  the  inspection  at  the  ])resenl  time  might  result  in  furthei*  serious  oidhreaks 
of  canker. 

FOREST  SERVICE. 

Hugh  M.  Bryan,  grazing  examiner,  attached  to  the  Forest  Service  district 
office  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  Mr.  Bryan  is  an  expert  in  the  development  and 
utilization  of  grazing  ranges  on  the  national  forests.  In  district  3.  in  AAdiich  he 
is  employed,  the  forest  ranges  are  noAV  carrying:  over  430,000  cattle  and  moi*e 
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than  950,000  sheep.  Due  in  large  part  to  the  results  of  work  done  by  Mr. 
Bryan  and  other  grazing  examiners,  the  number  of  cattle  using  the  forest 
ranges  in  this  district  has  been  increased  over  22  per  cent  since  the  United 
States  entered  the  war,  and  it  is  hoped  to  still  further  increase  the  number. 
Recently  two  other  grazing  examiners  in  this  district  have  resigned  and  left  the 
service,  leaving  him  practically  alone  to  handle  this  important  work. 

The  necessity  for  maintaining  the  meat  supply  of  the  Nation,  coupled  with 
the  serious  drought  which  has  existed  in  the  Southwest  during  the  last  18 
months,  makes  it  exceedingly  important  that  this  work  may  be  continued  in 
order  that  the  forest  ranges  in  district  3,  which  lie  almost  wholly  in  the  high 
mountain  regions  of  the  Southwest,  may  carry  every  meat-producing  animal 
possible. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  unusually  well  qualified  for  handling  this  work,  and  in  the 
present  scarcity  of  men  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  replace  him. 

Vernon  Metcalf,  until  recently  Supervisor  of  the  Lemhi  National  Forest,  Utah. 
Mr.  IMetcalf  is  a highly  skilled  man  in  all  phases  of  national  forest  work.  At 
the  time  of  his  deferred  classification  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Lemhi  Forest  on 
which  are  grazed  18,300  head  of  cattle  and  78,000  head  of  slieep.  Since  his 
cla.ssification,  on  account  of  the  depletion  of  the  force  of  the  di.strict  office  of  the 
Forest  Service  at  Ogden,  Utah,  by  military  furloughs  and  resignations,  5Ir. 
IMetcalf  has  been  called  into  Ogden  to  assist  the  district  forester  in  handling 
the  administrative  business  of  the  district.  This  district  has  lost  so  many  of  its 
experienced  men  on  account  of  the  war  that  it  is  with  extreme  difficulty  that 
the  rOwernment's  business  on  the  national  forests  can  be  maintained.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  rei)lace  51r.  IMetcalf  without  material  loss  to  the  Oovernment 
interests. 

Mayiand  ,1.  Valentine,  foi-est  ranger  on  the  Superior  national  forest,  Min- 
nesota. Mr.  Valentine  has  had  years  of  experience  on  the  Superior  National 
Forest  as  district  ranger.  His  district  is  isolated  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
men  and  supplies  into  the  region  Avhere  the  fire  danger  is  abnormal.  Through 
his  thorough  familiarity  with  the  region  he  is  able  to  direct  tire  patrol  and  to 
handle  the  work  of  fire  fighting  to  far  better  advantage  than  could  any  other 
man  who  might  be  assigned  to  this  district.  His  experience,  therefore,  is  ai^ 
important  element  of  protection  to  the  Government  property  represented  by  the 
standing  timber  and  in  case  of  fire  would  be  a means  of  lessening  the  expendi- 
tures of  Government  money  necessary  to  put  it  out.  With  tlie  increasing  tim- 
ber business  on  this  forest,  5Ir.  Valentine’s  services  are  also  constantly  becom- 
ing more  valuable  and  his  satisfactory  replacement  becoming  more  difficult. 
FTis  services  can  not  be  dispensed  with  without  seriously  jeopardizing  important 
Government  intei’ests. 

John  F.  Forsythe,  forest  supervisor  in  charge  of  Kaniksu  national  forest, 
Washington.  Mr.  Forsythe  is  in  charge  of  a heavily  timbered  national  forest 
of  456,616  acres.  The  fire  hazard  on  this  forest  is  great.  The  timber  sale  busi- 
ness is  large,  involving  a cut  of  over  20,000,000  feet  annually.  There  is  also 
some  grazing  on  it.  IMr.  Forsythe  was  selected  to  be  supervisor  of  this  forest 
from  among  a large  number  of  employees  on  account  of  the  exceptional  qualifi- 
cations he  had  shown  in  the  organization  of  fire  preventive  and  suppression 
work  and  the  exceptional  skill  and  business  ability  he  has  shown  in  handling 
timber  sales.  This  man  can  not  be  replaced  without  serious  disturbance  to  the 
Government  l)usiness,  including  possible  interference  with  the  production  of 
wood  materials  needed  for  war  purposes,  or  without  losing  the  full  benefit  of  the 
efficient  fire-protective  organization  which  he  has  developed,  thus  hazarding  the 
loss  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  Government  timber. 

Dwight  C.  Birch,  forest  examiner,  attached  to  the  district  office,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  Mr.  Birch  is  a trained  forester,  who  was  detailed  to  the  district 
t>ffice  of  the  Forest  Service  at  San  Francisco  to  take  the  place  of  Logging  Engi- 
neer Swift  Berry  when  the  latter  was  commissioned  as  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  Army  (Reserve)  and  was  ordered  on  active  duty  in  France.  Birch  was 
selected  for  this  work  as  being  the  best  available  man  to  make  the  appraisal 
examinations  of  national  forest  timber  prior  to  its  being  offered  for  sale.  These 
appraisals  are  required  by  law.  The  timber  business  in  this  district  has 
doubled  during  the  past  two  years,  especially  with  the  urgent  demand  for  lum- 
ber for  containers  for  foreign  shipments,  and  it  would  be  extremly  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  replace  Mr.  Birch  with  a man  who  could  handle  the  appraisal 
work  satisfactorily. 

The  situation  can  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  the  best  man  for  handling 
this  particular  work  is  already  in  the  Army  in  France.  Mr.  Birch  is  practi- 
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cally  the  only  avaihilhe  substitute,  and  if  the  timber-sale  work  in  California  is 
to  continue  to  be  bandied  efficiently,  bis  services  are  necessary. 

Robert  E.  Clark,  forest  supervisor,  Leadville  National  Forest,  Colorado.  As 
supervisor  of  one  of  the  most  important  forests  in  Cvdorado,  Mr.  Clark  has 
charge  of  935,560  acres  of  natiomil  forest  land  with  a force  of  10  assistants. 
This  force  has  been  so  dei)leted  on  account  of  the  war  that  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty can  its  principal  lines  of  activity  be  maintained.  Should  i\Ir.  Clark  be 
released,  no  one  else  on  the  forest  force  could  handle  the  position  of  supervisor 
and  it  would  lie  impossible  to  handle  the  forest  business,  particularly  grazing, 
with  anything  like  the  efficiency  with  which  it  is  now  being  bandied.  The  Lead- 
ville forest  is  of  great  importance  at  this  time  on  account  of  the  timber  which 
it  is  supplying  to  the  mines  and  transportation  systems  of  Colorado  and  on 
account  of  the  stock  wliich  are  being  grazed.  Approximately  16,(X)0  bead  of 
cattle  and  horses  n.nd  102,000  bead  of  sheep  are  grazed  ujion  this  forest. 

Leslie  E.  Dodge,  deputy  forest  supervisor,  Sawtooth  National  Forest,  Idaho. 
Until  recently  IMr.  Dodge  was  employed  as  a forest  ranger  in  charge  of  an  im- 
jiortant  district  of  the  Cbebalis  National  Forest.  He  has  now  been  made  deput.v 
forest  supervisor  and  assigned  to  the  Sawtooth  forest.  The  supervisor  of  the 
Sawtooth  forest  is  already  in  the  Army  and  bis  place  is  blled  during  bis  ab- 
sence by  a man  whose  knowledge  of  the  forest  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
conduct  its  business  without  the  aid  of  an  experienced  deputy,  which  ]Mr. 
Dodge  is.  The  volume  of  gi'azing  business  on  this  forest  is  large,  the  timber 
resources  are  important,  and  are  subject  to  enormous  damage  by  fire  if  the  fire- 
protective  system  is  not  maintained  at  a Idgb  standard  of  etiiciency.  No  other 
experienced  employee  is  available  to  take  i\Ir.  Dodge's  place  if  be  vcere  released 
from  bis  present  work. 

Walter  Osborn,  forest  ranger.  Black  Hills  national  forest,  South  Dakota. 
IMr.  Osborn  is  in  cliarge  of  a ranger  district  of  about  100,000  acres,  important 
both  for  its  timber  i-esources  and  business  and  its  grazing.  It  is  a sparsely 
settled  district  which  is  subject  to  fires  started  by  lightning,  so  that  the  rangers’ 
knowledge  of  the  country  is  very  important  in  the  protection  of  the  forest. 
There  are  grazed  upon  the  Black  Hills  forest  this  year  27,000  head  of  cattle  and 
hoi-ses.  This  is  almost  double  the  number  of  stock  grazed  in  1916  and  this 
increase'!  business  can  be  handled  only  by  trained  and  skilled  employees,  such 
as  5Ir.  Osborn.  He  could  not  be  replaced  with  an  experienced  and  efficient 
man.  and  if  he  were  released  the  Government  timber  and  grazing  business 
would  suffer  a heavy  loss  and  the  timber  resources  of  his  district  would  be 
jeopardized  by  fire. 

r.I'iaCAT'  OF  CHEMISTKY. 

Mr.  E.  Q.  Adams  is  engaged  in  a line  of  work  requiring  not  only  a very 
thorough  knowledge  of  chemistry  but  of  [)hysics  and  of  mathematics,  both  of 
a scientific  and  practical  nature.  He  has  been  very  instrumental  in  designing 
a number  of  devices  which  have  proven  of  great  assistance  in  the  study  of  a 
method  for  the  manufacture  of  phthalic  anhydride  on  a large  scale.  This 
article  is  one  of  the  most  imi)ortant  intermediates  used  in  the  preparation  of 
synthetic  dyestuffs.  He  has  siesigned  certaiti  pieces  of  apparatus  in  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  anthi-acene,  which  has  been  of  material  assistance. 
He  has  collaborated  in  a study  of  the  absorption  of  gases  by  charcoal.  The 
apparatus  which  Dr.  Adams  has  designed  in  this  connection  has  proven  of  great 
service  and  it  is  felt  that  his  work  will  l)e  of  great  importance  in  gas-defensive 
warfare.  Because  of  his  knowledge  of  optical  instruments  he  has  been  of  much 
service  to  the  chemists  of  the  Signal  Cori)s.  He  has  also  studied  several  com- 
pounds which  are  of  Importance  in  aero  photography,  and  has  been  able  to  give 
the  Signal  Corps  much  information  which  is  of  great  value.  There  is  no  one 
in  this  bureau  with  the  proper  education  and  training  who  could  have  been 
spared  to  carry  forward  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  IMr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Herbert  Switzer  is  a dairy  bacteriologist  and  is  stationed  at  our  Chicago 
station.  His  duties  consist  of  the  bacteriological  examination  of  foodstuffs  in 
our  central  district.  Before  Mr.  Switzer  was  appointed,  and  when  the  position 
of  l)acteriologist  in  the  central  district  wiis  vacant,  the  record  of  evei-y  bacteri- 
ologist vho  qualified  for  the  appointment  by  civil-service  examination  was  very 
carefully  searched  to  find  a man  whose  education  and  experience,  as  well  as 
temperamental  qualities,  recommended  him  tor  the  position.  Mr.  Switzer  was 
chosen  because  it  was  evident  that  he  was  exceptionally  well  fitted  for  the  work. 
He  has  been  engaged  in  a special  study  of  the  manufacture  of  powdered-milk 
products,  which  are  used  in  large  amounts  by  our  Army.  As  a result  it  has 
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been  possible  to  bring  action  against  serious  abuses  which  are  shown  to  exist 
in  certain  factories.  It  would  be  more  difficult  to-day  to  secure  a competent 
bacteriologist  than  it  was  when  Mr.  Switzer  was  appointed.  Had  he  been 
drafted,  the  position  now  held  by  him  would  without  doubt  have  been  vacant  for 
a considerable  period  of  time.  The  work,  therefore,  would  have  suffered  mate- 
rially, and  all  of  the  important  bacteriological  work  now  done  by  Mr.  Switzer 
would  have  to  be  suspended,  at  least  temporarily,  were  he ' to  sever  his 
connection  with  this  bureau. 

Mr.  Arden  D.  Greenlee  has  had  charge  of  the  special  emergency  work  in  the 
field  of  poultry  and  egg  packing  houses,  this  work  being  done  under  the  food- 
production  act.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  improper  handling  and  distribution 
of  poultry  and  eggs  causes  enormous  losses  every  year.  Under  Mr.  Greenlee’s 
direction  an  effort  has  been  made  to  stimulate  the  development  of  small  packing- 
houses equipped  with  special  feeding  stations  and  supplied  with  refrigeration 
for  storage  preliminary  to  transportation  to  market.  A goodly  number  of  these 
plants  have  been  built  and  have  been  used  as  practical  demonstrations  to  the 
poultrymen  in  the  surrounding  regions.  By  the  use  of  these  houses  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  poultry  fed  in  them  will  gain  approximately  30  per  cent 
within  a period  of  two  weeks.  The  work,  therefore,  has  a very  direct  bearing 
upon  the  meat  supply  of  this  country.  After  the  fleshing  process  the  poultry  is 
dressed  and  shipped  in  carload  lots  from  small  packing  houses  and  arrive  at 
their  destination  with  practically  no  waste  or  decay.  Eggs  are  also  handled  in 
these  special  houses,  where  they  are  chilled  immediately  and  shipped,  under 
refrigeration,  the  loss  thereby  being  reduced  to  a minimum.  Mr.  Greenlee  has 
been  the  only  man  available  who  is  qualified  both  by  experience  and  training 
to  supervise  this  emergency  work.  Had  it  been  necessary  for  him  to  sever  his 
connection  with  this  bureau,  the  very  important  vtork  in  connection  with  the 
conservation  of  poultry  and  eggs  would  have  suffered  greatly,  as  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  brought  it  to  the  present  state  of  development. 

Mr.  .Julian  Iv.  Dale  has  had  charge  of  the  field  work  in  the  emergency  sirup 
investigations  under  the  food-production  act.  This  work  is  of  the  very  greatest 
impcrv-mce  at  the  present  time  and  demands  a very  able  investigator  to  properly 
carry  it  cii.  In  several  Southern  States  the  production  of  sirup  has  l)een  slow 
because  of  the  teclinical  difficulties  involved.  One  of  these  is  that  cane  juice,  if 
concentrated  too  far,  will  crystallize,  and  it  has  been  Dr.  Dale's  work  to  find  a 
practical  method  to  prevent  this  crystallization,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  pre- 
vent the  fermentation  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cane  juice  was  not  concentrated 
far  enough.  He  has  been  able  to  work  out  a method  for  overcoming  both  of 
these  difficulties  and  has  been  enabled  to  produce  a sirup  that  is  superior  in 
quality  to  the  ordinary  commercial  product.  He  has  devoted  a good  deal  of 
time  to  the  demonstration  of  this  method  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
producion  of  sugar  cane.  These  methods,  if  followed,  will  prevent  the  various 
sirup  losses  that  at  present  occur  from  spoiling  of  a considerable  portion  of  each 
years’  crop.  There  has  been  no  one  in  this  bureau  who  could  take  up  this  work 
were  Dr.  Dale  to  leave.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  very  valuable  process 
Avould  not  have  been  demonstrated  to  the  various  cane-growing  centers  had 
Dr.  Dale  been  drafted  and  inducted  into  the  service. 

Mr.  Ernest  H.  Grant  is  engaged  in,  and  has  charge  of,  the  examination  of 
drug  preparations  at  our  New  York  station.  He  is  skilled  in  the  analysis  of 
preparations,  such  as  proprietary  medicines.  This  work  requires  unusual  accu- 
racy and  a considerable  amount  of  initiative  and  ability  to  carry  on  new  lines. 
During  the  past  year  Mr.  Grant  has  prepared  a set  of  methods  for  the  detection 
of  medical  purgative  drugs.  His  work  is  of  greater  importance  than  ever  before 
for  the  reason  that  the  temptation  to  adulterate  or  manipulate  drug  products 
is  greater  to-day  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past.  There  is  no  one  in  our  east- 
ern district  who  has  the  necessary  education  and  training  to  step  in  and  carry 
forward  the  work  now  being  done  by  Mr.  Grant  were  he  to  leave. 

BUKEAU  OF  SOILS. 

Mr.  William  H.  Fry  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1910, 
degree  A.  B.,  he  having  specialized  in  petrography  and  its  relation  to  mineralogy 
and  geology. 

He  entered  the  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  December,  1910,  and  is  employed 
as  a petrographer.  A petrographer  is  one  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  petrographic 
microscope  by  means  of  which  any  of  the  common  minerals  can  be  quickly  and 
surely  identified  in  a .soil,  fertilizer,  or  any  unknown  material.  There  are  at 
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the  most  not  more  than  10  petrographers  in  the  United.  States.  Three  of  thes*r 
are  employed  hy  the  Geophysical  Laboratory  {(’arnegie  Institution)  and  practi- 
cally all  the  others  are  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Government  and  only 
4 of  the  10  have  had  experience  with  commercial  products  other  than  rocks. 

A petrographer  is  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  performance  of  the 
work  of  the  hnreain  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  replace  Mr.  Fry  except  liy 
taking  some  one  from  other  work  eqiially  important. 

Mr.  Albert  K.  Merz  has  for  some  years  been  engaged  in  this  bureau  upon 
potash  investigations  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Ross.  He  carried  through  to 
completion  a survey  of  the  cement  industry  of  the  United  States,  involving  a 
large  number  of  analyses  of  samples  from  the  cement  companies  of  the  United 
States,  wliich  showed  the  possibilities  in  the  way  of  production  of  soluble 
potash  for  agricultural  purposes  from  this  source  in  this  country  and  Canada. 
Partially,  at  least,  as  a result  of  this  investigation  and  the  publicity  which 
follou'ed  the  publication  of  our  results,  many  of  the  cement  companies  of  the 
United  States  are  actively  engaged  in  collecting  potash  volatilized  in  their 
kilns  or  installing  apparatus  for  that  purpose.  At  present  Mr.  Merz  is 
engaged  as  leader  of  the  project  in  a similar  investigation  of  the  potash 
volatilized  at  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  country.  This  investigation  already 
indicates  that  potash  from  blast  furnaces  will  be  even  more  important  in 
volume  than  that  from  the  cement  kilns.  The  drafting  of  Mr.  Merz  would 
remove  the  leader  of  this  project,  which  is  of  very  great  importance  and  which 
can  not  be  completed  for  the  best  part  of  the  year,  because  of  the  large  number 
of  analyses  which  must  be  made.  Trained  chemists  are  at  present  so  scarce 
and  the  demand  by  various  industides  is  so  great  that  it  would  probably  be 
impossible  to  fill  IMr.  INIerz’s  place  without  serious  delay  in  the  completion 
of  this  project. 

IMr.  F.  Z.  Hutton  has  been  in  charge  of  a number  of  our  soil-survey  field 
parties.  Mr.  Hutton  is  in  his  fifth  yeai-  of  service  and  is  one  of  our  leading 
men  in  the  field.  A certain  number  of  men  of  this  type  are  indispensable  in 
our  soil-survey  work.  The  Bureau  of  Soils  is  now  conducting  44  separate  soil- 
survey  projects,  each,  with  two  exceptions,  being  a cooperative  project  in  which 
the  State  is  actively  participating.  In  all  the  cooperating  States  there  are 
not  more  than  three  or  four  men  whose  training  would  warrant  their  being 
placed  in  charge  of  soil-survey  parties.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  the 
bureau  to  supply  such  men;  and  since  the  force  has  been  reduced  principally 
by  military  exigencies  to  42.  any  further  reduction  vrould  be  a serious  matter 
to  us.  Mr.  Hutton  is  now  conducting  a survey  in  North  Dakota.  He  has 
already  done  a great  deal  of  work  in  that  State  and  is  the  only  man  in  the 
bureau  capable  of  handling  the  soil-survey  work  in  that  State  satisfactorily. 

In  the  requests  made  for  deferred  classification  the  object  in  view  has  been 
merely  to  hold  to  a nucleus  around  which  could  be  maintained  an  organization, 
and  men  who  have  made  a particular  study  of  soils,  who  are  especially  in- 
formed with  regard  to  soil  and  farm  conditions  in  certain  sections  of  the 
country,  and  who  have  proved  their  efficiency  are  being  i*etained, 

UFREAT"  OF  BIOLomCAL  SlUiVEY. 

Mr.  Urban  S.  Ebner  is  a graduate  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  North 
Dakota.  For  the  past  three  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  rodent-control 
work  of  the  bureau,  and  for  more  than  two  years  he  has  represented  the 
bureau  in  its  important  cooperative  campaigns  with  the  North  Dakota  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service  against  ground  squirrels  in  that  State.  The  work 
has  been  remarkably  successful  and  he  has  secured  the  heartiest  'cooperation 
of  the  farmers.  In  the  1917  campaign  more  than  16,000  farmers  participated 
and  cleared  77  per  cent  of  the  ground  squirrels  from  4,500,000  acres  of  laud. 
The  director  of  extension  for  the  State  estimated  the  result  was  a saving- 
last  year  of  crops  valued  at  from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000.  This  year  the  work 
has  more  than  doubled.  Over  33,000  farmers  have  cooperated  with  the  bui'eau 
and  have  poisoned  an  area  of  upward  of  13,000,000  acres.  The  saving'  in 
agricultural  crops  will  be  so  great  that  this  campaign  may  well  be  regarded 
by  the  department  as  one  of  its  important  projects  for  stimulating  agricultural 
production. 

Mr,  Ebner  has  been  most  successful  in  securing  the  confidence  of  the  farmers 
and  in  accomplishing  the  destruction  of  the  crop-destroying  rodents.  His 
services  are  needed  not  alone  in  North  Dakota  but  also  for  planning  similar  * 
campaigns  in  other  States  and  for  training  and  supervising  the  work  of  new 
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men  who  must  l)e  developed  to  carry  on  the  work.  His  removal  from  the 
work  in  which  he  is  engag'ed  would  he  a most  serious  l)low  to  the  bureau  as 
well  as  to  the  ag'riculturai  interests  of  a number  of  the  great  grain-producing 
States  of  the  West. 

Mr.  Donald  A.  Gilchrist  was  graduated  from  the  Colorado  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  He  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  bureau  engaged  in  the  cam- 
])aigns  against  noxious  rodents  for  more  than  four  years.  He  has  proved  to 
be  energetic  and  capable  in  organizing  and  directing  field  parties  _foi‘  the 
eradication  of  prairie  <logs  and  other  rodents  on  the  national  forests  and 
other  parts  of  the  public  domain,  as  well  as  in  demonstrating  effective  methods 
for  the  eradication  of  such  rodents  among  the  farmers  and  stock  raisers  in 
the  districts  in  uhich  he  has  operated.  For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been 
working  in  Arizona,  where  he  is  now  State  leader  in  the  cooperative  project 
with  the  State  extension  .service  of  the  State  Agricultural  College.  Coopera- 
tive campaigns  throughout  the  State  have  been  arranged  and  conducted,  and. 
the  most  gratifying  results  have  been  attained  in  eliminating  these  crop  and 
range-destroying  rodents.  A widespread  interest  in  the  possibility  of  ridding 
the  State  of  these  pests  has  been  aroused  and  funds  are  being  provided  by 
counties,  farmers,  and  ranchmen  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  importance  of 
this  work  in  fhe  present  emergency  is  so  well  recognized  as  a result'  of  Mr. 
Gilchrist’s  efforts  that  a bill  appro] )riating  .$25,000  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  this  hureau  in  combating  these  rodent  pests  has  been  favorably 
reported  to  the  State  legislature  now  in  session  and  will  probably  pass.  Mr. 
Gilchrist  is  the  bureau’s  only  representative  in  his  line  of  work  in  the  State 
of  Arizona  and  there  is  no  one  available  to  take  his  place.  If  he  should  leave, 
the  work  would  have  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a relatively  inexperienced 
person,  the  inevitable  result  of  which  would  be  greatly  inci*eased  damage  to 
the  agricultural  crops. 

Mr.  .James  Silver,  jr.,  is  a graduate  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  of 
Coloi-ado.  He  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  bureau  engaged  in  rodent  de- 
struction work  for  more  than  five  years.  During  this  time  he  has  rendered 
important  service  in  experimental  investigations  for  improving  methods  in 
this  work  as  well  as  in  directing  cr.mpaigns  on  public  lands  for  the  eradication 
of  prairie  dogs,  ground  squirrels,  pocket  gophers,  and  other  rodent  pests.  He 
is  especially  successful  in  demonstration  work  in  agricultural  communities 
and  in  arousing  interest  in  the  organization  of  .systematic  campaigns  for  the 
eradication  of  rodents.  At  the  present  time  he  is  in  charge  of  the  bureau’s 
rodent  work  in  the  State  of  Colorado.  During  the  past  spring  he  has  been 
especially  active  in  demonstrating  to  the  farmers  of  Colorado  the  efficient 
methods  of  the  bureau  for  the  elimination  of  ground  .squirrels,  prairie  dogs, 
and  other  similar  rodents,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  official. s,  and  has 
organized  and  directed  a number  of  campaigns  for  the  control  of  rodents.  If 
he  should  be  removed  it  would  leave  the  entire  State  of  Colorado  without  any 
trained  man  to  conduct  this  most  important  line  of  work.  The  bureau  has 
no  one  available  to  take  his  place ; in  fact,  the  demands  for  work  of  this 
character  are  much  greater  than  the  bureau  can  undertake.  There  is  no  place 
where  experienced  men  can  be  secured  except  among  those  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  bureau’s  work.  Mr.  Silver,  by  training  and  experience,  is  one 
of  the  bureau’s  most  capable  men  and  his  services  are  urgently  needed  not 
only  in  carrying  out  projects  for  the  destruction  of  crop-destroying  animals, 
but  also  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  and  developing  new  men. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Landon  has  been  in  charge  of  the  predatory  animal  operations  in 
Texas  since  the  beginning  of  this  work  three  years  ago  and  is  one  of  our  most 
capable  inspectors.  He  has  developed  an  efficient  force  of  hunters  and  has 
managed  the  work  so  successfully  that  he  has  secured  the  hearty  support  and 
cooperation  of  the  ranchmen  and  live-stock  associations,  which  are  providing- 
funds  for  the  employment  of  additional  hunters  under  his  supervision.  He 
has  been  able  to  capture  numerous  persistent  stock-killing  predatory  animals 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  heavy  losses  among  the  sheep  and  cattle  of  the 
district.  His  knowledge  of  conditions  on  the  Texas  ranges  and  of  the  avail- 
able competent  hunters,  as  well  as  his  acquaintanceship  among  the  live-stock 
growers  and  their  confidence  in  him,  are  assets  of  the  greatest  value  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  in  that  region. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  experienced  men  under  normal  conditions.  Under  the 
present  emergency,  with  .so  many  men  already  taken  into  the  military  service 
and  into  other  lines  of  activity  connected  with  the  war,  it  would  be  wholly 
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impracticable  to  secure  another  man  equally  competent.  If  Mr.  Landon 
should  be  drafted  it  would  be  necessary  to  replace  him  with  an  untrained  man 
who  would  have  to  learn  the  country,  people,  conditions  on  the  range*  and 
methods  of  procedure  before  he  could  do  effective  work.  In  the  meantime 
great  losses  in  live  stock  would  inevitably  result. 

Mr.  Duane  Stonier  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  engaged  in  the  rodent 
M^ork  of  the  bureau  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

The  losses  in  grain  and  other  growing  crops  caused  by  prairie  dogs  and  other 
rodents  has  been  enormous.  During  the  past  winter  the  New  Mexico  Council 
of  Defense  appropriated  $25,0(X)  to  be  expended  in  conducting  campaigns  for 
their  destruction.  The  same  amount  was  allotted  by  the  Secretary  from  the 
appropriation  under  the  food-production  act,  and  the  entire  amount  of  $50,000 
is  being  expended  under  the  direction  of  this  bureau.  At  the  time  these  allot- 
ments were  made  Mr.  Stonier  was  in  charge  of  the  bureau’s  rodent  work  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico.  Acting  immediately  under  Mr.  S.  E.  Piper,  who  has 
supervision  of  the  rodent  work  throughout  the  Western  States,  Mr.  Stonier 
has,  in  cooperation  with  the  extension  director  of  the  State  and  the  council  of 
defense,  organized  and  conducted  the  State-wide  campaign  against  prairie  dogs 
now  being  carried  on.  Reports  from  the  State  show  that  the  work  has  met  with 
great  success  and  that  its  value  will  be  felt  this  year  and  each  succeeding  year 
in  the  saving  of  large  quantities  of  grain  and  other  agricultural  crops.  The 
work  is  regarded  by  the  people  of  New  Mexico  as  one  of  the  most  important 
which  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
food  production.  There  are  no  experienced  men  who  could  replace  Mr.  Stonier, 
and  if  he  should  be  removed  from  this  work  its  efficiency  would  be  greatly  im- 
paired, with  consequent  losses  in  agricultural  products.  The  work  in  New 
Mexico  during  the  present  season  lias  been  so  successful  that  the  State  council 
of  defense  has  ex]u-essed  a desire  to  have  it  continue  on  the  same  scale  next 
year. 

STATES  EELATIONS  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Oscar  D.  Watson,  county  agent  for  Irwin  County,  Ga.,  was  raised  on  a 
farm,  attended  the  higli  school  at, Auburn,  Ga.,  and  graduated  with  a B.  S.  de- 
gree at  the  agricultural  college.  University  of  Georgia.  He  has  had  practical 
experience  in  farming  for  himself  for  t^^'o  years.  While  at  college  he  specialized 
in  animal  husbandry. 

Mr.  Watson  has  the  work  in  his  county  well  organized.  He  has  been  very 
active  in  pushing  tick  eradication,  assisted  the  farmers  in  building  vats  and 
dipping  their  cattle,  and  has  successfully  stamped  out  a serious  outbreak  of 
hog  cholera  in  the  county.  This  being  a comparatively  new  work,  he  has 
treated  a good  many  hogs  himself  and  has  taught  several  leading  farmers  to 
apply  the  treatment.  He  is  in  the  recently  infested  boll-weevil  territory,  and 
has  been  very  active  and  successful  in  advising  farmers  to  protect  their  crop 
from  this  pest.  He  has  organized  garden  and  orchard  work  and  has  urged  in 
every  way  possible  the  necessity  for  making  all  farms  self-siqiporting.  He  put 
on  a successful  wheat  and  small-grain  campaign  last  fall.  He  has  pushed  the 
recent  increased  hog-production  campaign  and  has  been  very  successful  in 
organizing  club  work  among  the  boys.  The  special  lines  that  he  has  pushed 
particularly  in  his  territory  are  the  improvement  of  live  stock,  the  bringing 
in  of  better  breeding  animals,  the  protection  of  hogs  from  cholera,  i)nshing  the 
boll-weevil  campaign,  and  putting  on  a campaign  for  the  increased  production  of 
wheat  and  oats. 

It  is  very  difficult  at  this  time  to  get  men  with  the  technical  training  and 
practical  experience  that  Mr.  Watson  has  for  the  position  of  county  agent. 
Men  with  anything  like  the  same  training  above  draft  age  already  have  posi- 
tions paying  much  more  than  can  be  offered  agents.  His  work  is  in  an  imiior- 
tant  agricultural  county;  he  knows  the  people  and  the  agricultural  conditions; 
has  the  work  already  mapped  out ; and  is  pushing  the  agricultural  program 
very  successfully.  For  these  reasons,  he  could  not  be  replaced  without  sub- 
stantial and  material  loss  and  detriment  to  the  adequate  and  effective  operation 
of  the  service. 

Mr.  George  H.  Banks,  county  agent,  Jackson  County,  Ark.,  is  a graduate  of 
the  agricultural  college  at  Columhia,  Mo.,  B.  S.  degree,  was  raised  on  a farm, 
and  is  acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  He  had  experience  in  his  early 
life  in  the  management  of  farm  operations.  After  graduating  he  taught  agri- 
culture at  Bolton  College,  Tennessee,  and  had  charge  of  the  farm  in  connection 
with  the  school. 
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Mr.  Banks  has  been  very  successful  in  establishing  county  agents’  work  in 
Jackson  County.  He  has  been  exceedingly  successful  in  getting  the  confidence 
of  the  people  of  the  county  in  such  a way  as  to  influence  them  to  change  to  a 
very  great  extent  their  farming  methods.  This  was  formerly  a large  cotton- 
growing county  and  there  was  very  little  diversification.  He  put  on  an  active 
campaign  to  increase  the  wheat  and  grain  crop  last  fall.  He  also  has  been  very 
successful  in  inducing  the  farmers  to  increase  their  hog  production.  Unfortu- 
nately the  hogs  of  the  county  became  badly  infected  with  cholera,  and  he  has 
done  fine  work  in  stamping  this  out  and  teaching  the  farmers  to  administer 
tlm  treatment  themselves.  He  has  done  splendid  work  in  organizing  the  clubs. 
He  also  has  community  organizations  which  assist  him  in  his  work.  He 
assisted  the  l)oys  in  securing  pigs  for  their  club  work.  He  has  cooperated 
actively  and,  in  fact,  taken  the  lead  in  the  patriotic  campaigns  for  the  Red 
Cross,  war-savings  stamps,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  other  war  work.  He  was  excep- 
tionally successful  in  inducing  the  Negro  farmers  to  subscribe  to  these  funds. 

He  is  employed  in  an  important  agricultural  county  of  the  State,  winch  he 
has  well  organized  to  protect  and  promote  agricultural  iwoduetion  during  the 
period  of  the  war.  The  people  of  the  county  have  confidence  in  him  and  look 
to  him  for  guidance  and  advice. 

To  remove  liim  from  the  county  and  replace  him  with  a stranger  would  dis- 
rupt the  work  for  a considerable  period  at  this  critical  time.  He  is  necessary 
to  the  adequate  and  effective  operation  of  the  service  in  wliich  he  is  engaged 
and  he  could  not  be  replaced  without  substantial  material  loss  and  detriment 
to  the  adequate  and  effective  operation  of  the  service. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Perkins,  county  agent,  Calcasieu  Parish,  La.  Mr.  Perkins  is  a high- 
school  graduate  and  \yas  raised  on  a farm  and’ had  exceptionally  good  training 
in  practical  farming.  He  successfully  conducted  a farm  for  himself  in  Missis- 
sipjn  and  went  from  there  to  Angleton,  Tex.,  and  was  in  charge  of  a sul)station 
at  the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Mr.  Perkins  is  a very  energetic  worker,  has  a good  personality,  and  is  able  to 
convince  people  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  putting  into  practice 
better  farm  methods.  He  has  been  exceptionally  successful  in  changing  the 
system  in  his  county.  When  he  began  work  in  this  territory  it  was  practically 
devoted  to  tlie  rice  industry.  He  immediately  set  about  to  induce  the  rice 
farmers  to  produce  enough  other  c^’ops  to  supply  food  and  feed  for  home  use. 
He  has  succeeded  so  well  along  this  line  that  the  reports  this  year  show  that 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  crops  other  than  rice.  He  has  in- 
duced the  farmers  to  improve  their  live  stock  and  has  this  work  so  well  organ- 
ized that  in  one  division  of  his  county  there. is  only  one  breed  of  hogs  and  in 
the  other  division  of  the  county  another  breed  is  grown  by  all  the  farmers.  He 
has  brought  in  a great  number  of  improved  cattle.  One  splendid  line  of  work 
that  should  be  credited  to  him  in  a large  degree  is  the  organization  of  a maiivet 
bureau  at  Lake  Charles  which  serves  as  a central  market  for  handling  tlie  farm 
products  from  all  parts  of  the  county.  Any  farmer  may  bring  in  anything  he 
has  for  sale  and  it  will  be  handled  through  this  bureau  or  association.  This 
has  been  very  successful. 

IMr.  Perkins  has  been  very  successful  in  getting  the  cooperation  ami  assistance 
of  the  best  men  in  the  county  in  every  move  that  he  has  made  to  push  the 
agricultural  interests.  He  has  no  trouble  in  getting  the  finances  for  the  farm- 
ers to  increase  their  hogs  or  other  live  stock.  He  has  taken  an  active  lead  in 
all  the  food  campaigns  and  patriotic  moves  for  raising  funds  for  liberty  loans, 
war-savings  stamps,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  has  also  been  very  successful  in 
getting  home-garden  work  established  and  home  orchards  and  has  organized 
the  sweet-potato  growers  and  pushed  this  work  until  it  is  now  a very  profitable 
industry.  Through  his  own  organization  he  has  been  able  to  increase  the 
crop  area  of  the  county  practically  50  per  cent  this  year  by  the  use  of  tractors 
and  other  labor-saving  machinery.  He  has  been  the  moving  cause  in  an  effort 
to  eradicate  ticks  and  the  live-stock  disease  anthrax  from  his  county. 

Mr.  Perkins  is  known  to  practically  every  farmer  in  the  county  and  every 
banker  and  business  man.  The  people  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  him.  No 
man  without  his  experience,  his  knowledge  of  local  conditions,  and  his  mature 
acquaintanceship  in  the  county  could  possibly  replace  him  without  serious 
injury  to  the  work.  He  is  necessary  to  the  adequate  and  effective  operation 
of  this  service  in  his  parish  and  could  not  be  replaced  without  substantial 
material  loss  and  detriment  to  the  adequate  and  effective  operation  of  the 
service.  In  fact,  the  work  would  fail  in  the  parish  if  he  were  to  be  removed 
and  another  man  put  in  his  place. 
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E.  S.  lioberds.  coimty  agent,  Lauderdale  County,  Teuu.  He  is  a graduate 
of  the  Mississippi  A.  & Af.  College,  where  he  specialized  in  agronomy  and  stock  ' 
hnshandry.  He  was  raised  on  a farm  and  is  a very  practical  farmer.  After 
graduation  he  taught  agricultural  high  school  in  Louisiana  for  one  year,  and 
while  at  this  school  had  charge  the  farm  in  connection  with  it. ' He  was 
very  successful  in  this  work.  : 

He  has  rendered  splendid  sein  ice  in  the  campaign  for  increasing  hog  pro-  i 
duction,  and  also  was  very  successful  in  securing  the  necessary  increased 
iicreage  of  wheat  and  small  grain  in  the  campaign  for  this  purpose  last  fall.  : 
He  organized  the  hoys  into  community  cluhs  and  succeeded  in  getting  eacli  i 
community  to  plant  only  one  variety  of  corn.  He  has  assisted  in  stamping 
out  an  outbreak  of  hog  cholera  in  his  county.  In  cooperation  with  the  county 
council  of  Tlefense  he  has  assisted  in  the  campaigns  for  patriotic  work,  sucii  j 
{IS  selling  liberty  bonds,  war-savings  stamps,  and  has  recently  conducted  u 
food-pledge  cam]){iign,  in  which  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  a very  lai'ge  * 
percentage  of  the  farmers  of  his  county  to  sign  up  foi*  a definite  acreage  to  he  i 
])1  anted  to  food  crops.  ‘ 

It  is  impossilde  at  the  present  time  to  obtjiin  men  of  the  degree  of  training  i 
;ind  experience  of  this  man  for  the  position  of  county  agent.  4len  older  than  | 
he  is  ;ind  who  have  ability  and  training  are  jilready  fixed  in  jigricultural  work  i 
{ind  obtaining  so  much  more  income  that  we  can  not  command  their  services.  I 
The  county  in  which  he  is  working  is  nn  important  {igriculturjd  county.  He  ' 
is  necessary  to  the  adequate  and  effective  operjition  of  the  service  in  which  he 
is  engaged.  For  the  reasons  expressed  above  he  could  not  be  replaced  without  | 
substantial  jind  material  loss  and  detriment  to  the  adequate  and  effective  | 
operation  of  the  service.  * 1 

Air.  N.  R.  Stevens,  county  agent,  Halifax  County,  N.  C.  He  is  a graduate  | 
of  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  College  and  specialized  in  agronomy  and 
animal  hnshandry.  He  was  raised  on  a farm  and  has  had  practiced  experience 
in  the  management  of  the  farm.  During  his  college  course  he  spent  his  ' 
vacations  on  the  college  farm  in  charge  of  the  dairy  herd  and  assisted  in  i 
running  the  college  dairy. 

Air.  Stevens  has  shown  imirked  {d>ility  as  an  agriculturjil  leader  from  the 
day  he  was  first  appointed  agent.  He  has  the  confidence  of  the  farmers  of  i 
his  county  to  a marked  degree.  He  is  very  energetic  and  is  .able  to  impart  the  ' 
information  he  has  in  such  a way  as  to  be  always  welcome  by  the  farmers  in  ! 
his  county.  He  has  the  work  well  organized  and  has  succeeded  in  getting  j 
the  cooperation  of  the  best  people  ;md  community  leaders  to  ;i  very  large  i 
degree.  He  has  been  very  active  in  jmtting  on  special  campaigns,  especially  i 
the  one  for  increasing  food  production  in  1917,  which  resulted  in  a very  large 
increase  of  food  crops  in  his  county.  He  put  on  a campaign  for  the  increase 
of  wheat  and  small  grain  last  fall,  and  the  splendid  grain  crop  in  his  county  i 
is  largely  a result  of  this  campaign.  He  has  also  encouraged  the  growth  of 
soy  beans  and  other  legumes  which  could  be  used  for  food  crops.  He  has  | 
pushed  vigorously  the  home  garden  and  home  orchard  proposition.  Unfor- 
tunately hog  cholera  has  been  prevalent  in  his  territory,  but  he  has  been  very  j 
successful  in  stamping  out  the  outbreaks  and  has  taught  a number  of  the  i 
leading  farmers  to  administer  the  cholera  treatment.  He  has  been  an  active 
leader  in  all  of  the  patriotic  campaigns  for  raising  funds  for  the  Y.  AI.  C.  A., 
liberty  loans,  war-savings  stamps,  etc. 

It  has  become  impossible  to  obtain  men  of  the  degree  of  training  and  i 
experience  Air.  Stevens  has  for  the  i)osition  of  county  agent.  Aleii  older  than  \ 
he  is  with  the  necessary  ability  and  training  are  already  engaged  in  agricultural  : j 
work  at  a much  larger  income.  The  county  in  which  he  is  working  is  an 
important  agricultural  country.  He  has  the  situation  well  in  hand  and  is  | ^ 
necessary  to  an  adequate  and  effective  operation  of  the  service  in  which  he  I f 
is  engaged.  For  these  reasons  he  coiild  not  be  replaced  without  substantial  ^ 
and  material  loss  and  detriment  to  the  adequate  and  effective  operation  of  the  ; 
service.  j 

Air.  Sjimuel  A^eates.  county  agent.  Sunfiower  County  Aliss.  He  graduated  ^ 
with  .a  B.  S.  degree  from  the  Agricultural  and  Alechanical  College  of  Alissis-  j 
sippi  in  1908.  He  was  raised  on  a farm  in  Alississippi,  and  has  had  practical 
ex]ierience  in  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  After  his  graduation,  he  was  in  charge 
of  an  agricultural  higli  school  at  Stonewall,  La.,  for  two  years  and  six  months. 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  teacher  of  agriculture  in  this  school,  he  had  charge 
of  the  farm  in  connection  with  it. 
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Mr.  Yeates  is  well  iuformed  on  ajiricnltiu-al  matters  and  lias  taken  special 
interest  in  proinotinir  (liversitieation.  His  first  experience  as  an  agent  was  in 
Hinds  County.  INIiss..  and  from  the  lieginniug  he  was  very  snccessinl  in  estab- 
lishing his  work  among  all  classes  of  farmers  in  that  comity.  He  had  the  full 
cooperation  of  business  men  and  the  officials  in  pushing  his  work  among  the 
farmers.  He  was  transferred  from  Hinds  to  Sunflower  County  on  Novemher 
1.  1916.  and  in  his  new  field  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  the  situation 
in  good  shape.  This  county  is  in  the  midst  of  the  heavy  cotton-growing  delta 
section  of  the  State,  ami  until  recently  the  farmers  depended  entirely  on  cot- 
ton ; but  since  IMr.  Yeates  has  been  in  the  comity  he  has  been  able  to  change 
the  attitude  of  a very  large  percentage  of  the  leading  farmers.  His  reports 
last  year  indicated  that  the  county  was  self-sustaining,  so  far  as  food  produc- 
tion was  concerned,  for  the  first  time.  He  has  pushed  (iiversification  in  every 
way  possible.  He  has  succeeded  in  getting  a iiumher  of  farmers  to  plant 
alfalfa.  This  proved  a success,  and  all  of  those  who  planted  are  well  pleased. 
He  has  pushed,  the  live-stock  industry  in  such  a way  as  to  enable  the  farmers 
to  ship  several  carloads  of  beef  cattle  and  hogs  to  the  markets  last  season. 
The  increased  hog-production  campaign  was  pushed  very  vigorously  by  him. 
rnfortunately.  liog  cholera  prevailed,  hut  he  has  succeeded  in  staniiiing  out 
the  outbreaks,  and  he  has  taught  several  farmers  how  to  administer  the  treat- 
ment. He  was  instrumental  in  getting  a cotton  grader  located  in  the  county, 
which  has  lieen  of  very  material  benefit.  He  has  organized  an  Irish-potato 
growers'  association,  the  object  of  which  is  to  enable  tlie  farmers  to  hny.  grade, 
and  market  their  potatoes  cooperatively.  He  put  on  a cam])aign  for  increased 
acreage  in  wheat  and  small  grains  last  fall.  He  has  paiTicipated  in  all  of  tlu' 
patriotic  campaigns,  and  has  demonstrated  his  ability  as  a leader  among  agri- 
cultural people  to  a very  marked  degree.  His  present  county  has  been  con- 
sidered one  which  was  very  difficult  to  organize  and  develop,  hut  Mr.  Yeates 
has  succeeded  beyond  question. 

To  remove  him  from  the  county  and  replace  him  with  a stranger  would  dis- 
rupt the  work  for  a consideralfie  period  at  this  critical  time.  He  is  necessary 
to  the  adequate  and  effective  operation  of  the  service  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
and  he  could  not  he  replaced  without  substantial,  material  loss  and  detriment 
to  the  adequate  and  effective  operation  of  the  service. 

iMr.  Webster  H.  Sill,  county  agent.  Brooke  Comity.  W.  Y.a.  l\lr.  Sill  received 
In's  common-school  training  in  the  public  schools  of  Crawford  and  Erie  Counties, 
Pa.  He  received  his  high-.school  training  at  the  Centerville  (Pa.)  High  School 
and  at  tlie  Edinhoro  State  Normal  School.  In  .Tune,  1911,  he  was  graduated 
with  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  agriculture  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
( 'ollege  of  Agricultrue. 

He  was  reared  on  a farm  in  I’ennsylvania  and  became  familiar  with  all 
kinds  of  farm  operations.  While  attending  the  higher  institutions  he  spent 
his  vacations  on  the  farm,  having  direct  charge  of  such  phases  of  the  work  as 
small  fruit  and  truck  gardening.  After  graduating,  in  1911,  Mr.  Sill  accepted 
an  appointment  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  United  States  Department  of 
Agricultui-e.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  was  transferred  to  the  Office  of 
Farm  Management.  Mr.  Sill  was  teacher  in  a public  school  for  one  year. 

Mr.  Sill  has  been  very  successful  in  his  work,  having  his  county  well  organ- 
ized and  following  his  leadership  in  all  programs  and  campaigns  conducted  for 
the  advancement  of  agricultural  conditions  in  the  county  and  for  increased 
production  and  conservation  of  food.  Some  of  the  outstanding  features  of  this 
agent's  work  for  this  year  are : Influeiu'ed  the  planting  of  100  acres  to  navy 
beans  ; put  2,000  acres  of  waste  land  into  grazing  tracts  for  cattle  and  sheep  ; 
located  a number  of  families  on  vacant  farms ; worked  out  a plan  of  labor 
exchange  Itetween  farmers  and  a plan  for  securing  for  the  farmers  laborers 
from  the  city  of  Wheeling  during  emergency  seasons  of  planting  and  harvest- 
ing: increased  tlie  acreage  of  corn  and  potatoes;  increased  tlie  use  of  fertilizers, 
good  seed,  spray  materials,  and  labor-saving  machinery ; influenced  the  intro- 
duction of  breeding  stock,  cattle  and  sheep ; secured  the  employment  of  better 
methods  in  feeding  live  stock  and  in  the  cultivation  of  crops. 

Mr.  Sill  has  the  confidence  of  the  farmers  and  business  men  in  the  county, 
and  the  work  would  suifer  greatly  if  he  were  removed  for  any  cause. 

Statement  made  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Cooley,  director  of  extension  in  Montana,  regard- 
ing Mr.  F.  E.  MacSpadden,  who  had  been  given  deferred  classification : 

If  Mr.  F.  E.  MacSpadden.  Cascade  County  agent  at  Great  Falls,  were  trans- 
ferred from  class  3 to  class  1,  he  would  he  unable  to  prepare  and  distribute  8 
tons  of  poison  oats,  each  i»ound  of  which  kills  an  average  of  40  rodents,  each 
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of  wbicli  consumes  one-half  bushel  of  wheat,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 

320.000  bushels  of  wheat.  He  would  be  unable  to  locate  and  distribute  the 

60.000  bushels  of  seed  required  for  seeding  60,000  acres  of  food  grains.  He 
would  be  unable  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  labor  on  the  3,000  farms 
seeking  harvest  help.  He  would  be  unable  to  transmit  the  information  from 
the  United  States  Government  to  the  people  of  his  county,  so  important  in 
keeping  the  proper  war  morale. 

No  one  is  available  who  is  equipped  by  training  and  experience  to  take  up 
Mr.  MacSpadden's  work.  He  is  typical  of  10  cooperative  extension  workers  in 
Montana  who  have  been  given  deferred  classification  by  reason  of  their  con- 
nection with  agriculture  and  food-production  work. 

Statement  made  by  Mr.  O.  D,  Center,  extension  director  of  Oregon,  regard- 
ing Mr.  R.  A.  Ward,  who  has  been  given  deferred  classification: 

To  transfer  Mr.  R.  A.  Ward,  county  agent  of  Crook-Deschutes  County,  from 
class  3 to  class  1 would  remove  from  that  county  the  man  responsible  for 
organizing  and  directing  the  rodent-control  clubs  and  mixing  the  poisoned 
grain  which  destroyed  jack  rabbits  and  digger  squirrels  enough  to  save  an 
additional  bushel  per  acre  harvested  on  more  than  50,000  acres,  or  $95,000 
worth  of  grain ; it  would  remove  the  man  who  organized  the  central  Oregon 
Potato  Growers’  Association  and  assisted  them  in  securing  a market  for  14 
carloads  of  specially  sorted  potatoes  at  a premium  of  65  cents  per  hundred 
over  ordinary  market  prices,  thus  bringing  to  the  growers  over  $6,000  addi- 
tional through  the  growers’  organization  ;*  it  would  remove  the  man  who  last 
season  was  instrumental  in  placing  over  400  men  and  women  on  farms  and 
in  homes  which  required  additional  labor  to  carry  on  regular  farm  opera- 
tions ; it  would  take  from  central  Oregon  the  most  active  instrumentality  in 
organizing  and  keeping  in  action  a live-stock  growers’  and  shippers’  association 
that  will  this  year  improve  the  live  stock  of  the  range  country  covered  through 
tlie  introduction  and  use  of  nothing  but  pure-bred  bulls  and  rams,  as  well 
as  do  a shipping  business  in  wool  and  live  stock  of  at  least  a half  million 
dollars;  and  would  take  from  the  county  the  man  who  organizeed  and  made 
permanent  a water-users’  school,  where  each  year  lessons  and  demonstrations  : 
on  irrigation  and  drainage  are  given. 

It  would  be  practically  impossible  to  secure  another  man  equipped  by  train-  i 
ing  and  experience  to  take  up  Mr.  Ward’s  work  in  central  Oregon. 

Ml-.  Ward  is  typical  of  eight  cooperative  extension  workers  in  county-agent  n 
positions  in  Oregon  who  have  been  given  deferred  classification  by  reason  of 
their  exceptional  assistance,  their  indisputable  value,  and  their  direct  connec- 
tion with  conservation  and  food  production.  I 

Statement  made  by  ]\Ir.  G.  W.  Randlett,  former  extension  director  of  North  ® 
Dakota,  regarding  ?dr.  Leon  Anderson,  wdio  has  been  given  deferred  classifi-  | 
cation : ® 

Mr.  Leon  Anderson  Avas  in  Haakon  County,  S.  Dak.,  as  county  agricultural 
agent  when  a sudden  and  severe  outbreak  of  anthrax  took  place.  At  least 
2,500  head  of  range  beef  cattle  Avere  knoAvn  to  be  exposed.  Mr.  Anderson 
immediately  organized  a campaign  for  a scientifically  accurate  Aniccination 
of  these  animals  against  this  disease.  The  entire  piece  of  Avork  Avas  comple.ted 
Avithin  a period  of  six  days.  As  a result  the  loss  AA^as  reduced  to  about  50  head. 

It  is  variously  estimated  by  people  familiar  Avith  such  instances  that  if  the 
vaccination  had  not  been  performed  there  Avould  have  been  a loss  of  at  least 
several  hundred  head  from  this  exposure.  The  result  of  this  campaign  shows  ' 
clearly  that  many  hundred  pounds  of  beef  Avere  saved  and  hence  added  to  thti 
meat  supply  of  this  country.  Similar  instances  in  similar  territory  are  liable 
to  come  up  at  any  time.  . 

Statement  made  by  Mr.  R.^  K.  Bliss,  extension  director  of  loAva,  regarding  | 
Mr.  Rex  Yockey,  Avho  has  been  given  deferred  classification : H 

This  year  loAA'a  faced  the  most  serious  seed-corn  situation  in  years.  The 
farm-bureau  organizations,  through  the  county  agents  and  in  cooperation  AA’ith  ^ 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Department,  conducted  a thorough  and  careful  can-  | 
vass  for  good  seed.  As  a result,  loAva  reports  shoAv  a better  stand  of  corn  than  | 
normal.  In  vieAv  of  the  fact  that  loAva  annually  produces  10,000,000  acres  of 
corn,  the  question  of  a stand  is  of  great  importance. 

Rex  Yockey,  of  Woodbury  County,  through  the  farm-bureau  organization, 
locate<l  and  distributed  several  thousand  bushels  of  seed  corn  in  his  OAvn  county, 
l)esides  sending  corn  outside  the  county.  Mr,  Yockey  Avas  deferred  because  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  Avork  AA-hich  he  Avas  doing.  Since  the  recent  action 
of  the  House  of  Representetives  Mr.  Yockey  has  asked  to  be  relieA^ed  from' 
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county-agent  work  in  order  to  enter  the  Army.  This  case  is  typical  of  a number 
of  cases  in  Iowa. 

In  Iowa  an  average  of  300  farmers  belong  to  the  farm  bureau.  The  deferred 
classifications  asked  for  county  agents  have  been  requested  by  the  farm  bureaus. 
Agents  have  been  urged  to  do  county-agent  work  as  a patriotic  duty,  due  to 
the  food  emergency.  In  all  cases  I am  sure  county  agents  though  they  were 
doing  what  the  Government  wanted  them  to  do.  They  are  not  slackers,  and  if 
the  Government  wants  them  for  Army  service  they  are  willing  and  glad  to  do 
such  service.  However,  they  are  specially  trained  for  county-agent  work,  and 
if  they  are  now  called  to  Army  service  others  will  have  to  be  trained  to  take 
their  places,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  disorganization  and  loss  of  time. 

Statement  made  by  Mr.  Edward  C.  Johnson,  director  of  extension  in  Kansas, 
regarding  employees  within  the  draft  age : 

With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  why  men  within  the  draft  age  are  used  in 
agricultural  extension  work,  I wish  to  give  the  following  reasons : 

The  number  of  men  over  31  years  of  age  who  have  sound  farm  experience 
and  a good  technical  training  in  agriculture  is  smaller  than  the  number  of 
men  between  21  and  31  years  of  age.  If  they  are  aggressive  and  efficient  they 
have  become  established  in  their  own  business  and  are  making  more  money 
than  they  could  possibly  make  by  going  into  the  agricultural  extension  service. 
If  they  are  willing  to  go  into  extension  work,  it  is  either  because  they  have 
failed  in  their  business  or,  in  rare  cases,  because  of  a liking  for  it,  or  for 
patriotic  reasons.  Those  who  enter  this  service  after  31  years  of  age  from 
patriotism  or  from  special  interest  or  liking  for  the  work  are  comparatively  few. 

The  younger  men  usually  prove  more  effective  than  older  men  both  in 
county  agent  and  club  work ; they  still  have  their  mark  to  make.  They  have 
the  ability  and  enthusiasm  to  stand  the  physical  strain  under  which  such  men 
must  work.  They  are  in  harness  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night,  and 
at  that  age  enjoy  the  game.  Their  usual  ambition  is  to  make  good  in  the  work, 
to  stay  in  it  from  three  to  five  years,  and  to  save  money  and  to  become  farmers 
and  established  in  their  own  business.  The  tendency,  therefore,  is  for  men  over 
I 31  years  of  age  to  go  out  of  extension  work  rather  than  into  it. 

In  Kansas  we  have  literally  combed  the  State  inviting  agriculturally  trained 
men  who  have  made  good  on  their  own  farms  to  take  up  county-agent  work 
from  a patriotic  standpoint  during  the  time  of  the  war.  We  have  succeeded  in 
[ getting  a few  men.  The  agriculturally  tr^iined  recruits  for  this  work,  however, 
i must  come  in  the  main  from  men  between  25  and  31  years  of  age  or  the  force 
will  not  be  recruited. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  competent  agriculturally  trained  men  above  31 
I years  of  age  who  can  be  secured  for  the  salaries  that  can  be  offered  are  prac- 
j tically  exhausted,  and,  therefore,  in  Kansas  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
i select  candidates  for  the  different  positions  from  men  within  the  draft  age. 
The  appointment  request  attached  herewith  comes  within  the  alcove  statement. 

j BUREAU  OF  MARKETS. 

Deferred  classification  in  class  3,  division  I,  was  requested  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Edward  L.  Marked  on  the  ground  of  his  employment  in  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
, kets.  His  local  board,  however,  placed  him  in  class  4,  division  A,  on  the  ground 
I of  his  dependent  family. 

I Mr.  Marked  is  our  supervising  inspector  in  the  food-products  inspection  serv- 
ice in  charge  of  the  northeastern  division,  with  headquarters  at  New  York 
City.  He  received  his  B.  S.  degree  in  agriculture  from  Corned  University  in 
1912  and  took  graduate  work  in  the  same  institution  during  the  following 
year.  He  was  appointed  in  this  department  in  July,  1913,  to  assist  in  the 
transportation  and  storage  investigations  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  this 
I work  he  gained  a wide  experience  in  handling  these  commodities. 

I In  Mr.  Marked’s  present  position  he  directs  the  work  of  the  15  inspectors  in 
charge  in  his  district,  which  includes  the  Food-Products  Inspection  Service  in 
I the  important  markets  at  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  Boston, 

! Providence,  and  New  York.  In  addition  to  this  he  has  the  responsible  direction 
of  the  very  important  inspection  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  naval  supplj^ 
i ships  loading  at  New  York.  Mr.  Marked’s  previous  training  and  exi^erience 
I makes  him  a specialist  in  the  handling  of  perishables.  The  great  value  of  the 
market-inspection  service,  especially  during  the  present  emergency,  is  conceded 
by  those  who  are  informed  regarding  the  benefits  which  the  farmers  and 
shippers  have  received  since  its  establishment  last  fad.  Thousands  of  car- 
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loMtls  of  fruits  and  ve|>etables  arriving  at  the  larger  markets  would  have  been 
involved  in  serious  controversy  except  for  this  Federal  inspection  service,  a 
large  part  of  which,  as  above  indicated,  is  under  Mr.  Markell’s  direct  super- 
vision. A great  many  of  these  cars,  possibly  the  majority,  would  have  been 
allowed  to  stand  on  the  tracks'  and  spoil,  resulting  in  a great  waste  of  food. 
The  inspection  service  of  which  Mr.  INIarkell  has  the  responsible  direction  in  i 
the  cities  mentioned,  makes  it  possible  to  bring  about  quick  adjustments  of., 
controversies  between  shippers  and  receivers,  and  results  in  the  saving  of  large  i 
quantities  of  perishables. 

Extreme  difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing  properly  trained  and  experi- 
enced men  as  inspectors.  Men  titted  for  supervising  the  work  in  positions  like 
Mr.  Markell’s  are  practically  nonobtainable.  The  combination  of  education, 
training,  and  practical  experience  and  knowledge  of  trade  conditions  needed  ; 
here  is  seldom  found  in  any  person.  Mr.  Marked  could  not  be  replaced  without  I 
material  loss  to  the  conduct  of  this  work.  It  would  be  a most  unfortunate  i 
occurrence  if  the  department  were  to  lose  his  services  at  this  time  or  in  the  ” 
near  future  through  the  withdrawal  of  his  deferred  classification  status,  or  for 
any  other  reason. 

Mr.  (’larence  E.  ('oburn  is  one  of  the  technicad  cotton  men  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  assigned  to  the  large  textile  mills  at  New  Bedford.  Mass.  Tie  is  quali- 
hed  for  this  class  of  work  by  his  textile  education,  training,  and  experience  in 
<‘otton-mill  v:ork.  On  February  28  Mr.  William  S.  Dean,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  cotton-spinning  tests  c(mducted  by  this  bureau  to  develop  a suitadile  air- 
plai'('  fabric  maiiufaLCtured  from  cotton  to  I’eplace  the  limm  fabric  now  in  use. 
.•esirn'e  ] from  the  service.  It  then  became  necessary  to  call  on  Mr.  '"if.ilun-n  to  | 
assuna*  lull  responsibilitc  and  take  charge  Of  these  important  experimental  j 
tests  (»n  air-plane  fabrics.  (Considerable  progress  has  been  made,  with  i-esults  I 
so  promising  that  it  is  contemplated  to  inaugurate  additional  tests  to  develop  i 
satisfactory  balloon  fabrics.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  IMr.  Cobuni’s  work  and  t;>  l 
the  fact  that  he  is  indis])ensable  in  its  succesful  pi'osecntion,  it  is  believed  that  ' 
it  will  be  apparent  even  to  one  unfamiliar  with  the  details  surrounding  his  case  ; 
that  it  would  be  a serious  mistake  and  would  result  in  a practical  loss  to  theP 
(tovernment  and  to  the  public  if  his  deferred  classification  was  to  be  tenninated  ^ 
at  this  time,  or  at  any  time  in  the  near  future.  I 

Mr.  Samuel  H.  Bay  is  in  official  charge  of  the  Kansas  City  office  operated  in  I 
('onnection  with  the  telegraphic  market  news  service  on  live  stock  and  meats.  I 
Beginning  June  1,  1918,  a telegraphic  service  was  inaugui*ated  covering  the  live- ! 
stock  receipts  and  prices  emanating  from  the  Union  Stock  Yards  at  Chicago. 
All  unofficial  reports  of  this  kind  bein.g  abolished  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration 
of  our  service.  These  re])orts  consist  of  a series  of  five  messages  sent  ovei-  the 
leased  wires  at  6.  7.  8.30.  10.30  a.  m.,  and  at  the  close  of  the  mai-ket  daily.  The 
Western  Union  and  Postal-Cahle  Telegraph  Cos.,  the  Associated  Press,  United 
Press,  and  International  News  Service  all  have  adopted  our  report  for  exclusive  | 
use  in  their  commercial  neves  departments.  In  addition  to  the  responsilhlity  of  j 
the  Kansas  City  office  Mi-.  Bay  has  been  detailed  to  assist  in  the  installation  and 
development  of  this  work  in  our  (Tiicago  office.  He  has  a very  complete  knowl- 1 
edge  of  live-stock  marketing  activities,  has  devised  original  methods  for  secur- ! 
ing  and  computing  data  which  have  been  invaluable  in  the  development  of  this 
service,  and  to  a considerable  extent  is  iiersonally  res])onsible  for  its  successful 
development. 

The  importance  of  this  market  service  on  live  stock  and  meats  in  the  present! 
world  crisis  is  paramount,  and  Mr.  Bay’s  loss  at  the  present  time  or  in  the  near! 
future  would  seriously  impair  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  P 

Mr.  William  H.  Darrow  is  in  charge  of  the  local  market-reporting  service  of 
this  bureau  at  Providence,  B.  I.  This  service  is  seeking  to'encourage  the  con- 
sumption and  conservation  of  locally  raised  iiroducts  and  assisting  in  the 
elimination  of  waste  through  efficient  distribution  of  the  local  food  supply.;! 
Through  this  service  producers,  dealers,  and  consumers  are  daily  advised  as  to 
market  conditions,  and  investigation  has  shown  that  farmers  and  housewives 
are  availing  themselves  of  this  service,  with  the  result  that  market  conditions  j 
are  being  stabilized.  Mr.  Darrow  has  inaugurated  and  developed  this  local  : 
market-reporting  sei’vice  in  Providence,  B.  I.,  where  it  is  meeting  with  decided  i 
success.  The  results  obtained  during  the  past  year  prove  that  it  is  in  no  sense  ' 
an  experiment,  and  that  it  is  of  great  importance,  particularly  when  the  season  : 
for  locally  produced  vegetables  and  fruits  is  at  its  height.  ! 

Mr.  Darrow’s  separation  from  the  service  would  undoubtedly  make  necessary  ^ 
the  abandonment  of  this  work  in  Providence  for  a temporary  period  at  least. 
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as  the  department  is  tiiiding  it  practically  impossible  to  secure  efficient  trained 
i nieii  for  this  service  in  the  various  markets. 

j Hr.  Otto  W.  Schleussner  is  in  immediate  charge  of  the  market  news  service  on 
fruits  and  vegetables  operated  jointly  with  the  Food  Products  Inspection 
Service  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  exercises  supervisory  control  over  the  perma- 
nent branch  offices  on  the  Pacific  coast,  including  a number  of  the  most  impor- 
tant producing  points.  Mr.  Schleussner  also  serves  in  an  advisory  capacity  in 
considering  general  policies  relating  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing- 
activities  of  the  bureau.  * 

He  has  been  in  intimate  association  with  this  work  since  its  inception. 
There  is  absolutely  no  other  man  in  the  bureau  who  combines  so  wide  a knowl- 
edge of  the  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables  with  an  intricate  knowledge 
1 of  the  processes  and  agencies  through  which  they  are  handled  and  distributed 
to  the  final  consumer.  Combined  with  this  he  has  an  extensive  personal  ac- 
i quaintance  in  the  fruit  and  produce  trade,  and  enjoys  the  unlimited  confidence 
; of  the  trade. 

i The  loss  of  Mr.  Schleussner’s  services  would  seriously  retard  the  progress 
I of  the  work  with  which  he  is  associated.  At  any  time  his  separation  would  be 

! keenly  felt,  but  at  the  present  time,  when  men  of  the  necessary  technical  train- 

I ing  and  a knowledge  of  trade  conditions  to  carry  on  even  the  elementary  phases 

i of  the  market  news  service  are  practically  unavailable,  it  would  be  almost 

impossible  to  replace  INIr.  Schleussner. 

FEDEKAL  HOETICULTURAL  BOARD. 

Mr.  O.  D.  Deputy  is  in  charge  of  the  quarantine  service  of  tins  department 
in  relation  to  the  pink  bollworm  at  the  port  of  Laredo,  Tex.  This  service 
controls  the  entry  of  all  cars,  freight,  and  personal  baggage  from  Mexico  into 
the  United  States,  and  supervises  the  disinfection  of  such  cars,  freight,  and 
baggage.  The  work  requires  a special  technical  training  in  entomology  and 
technical  training  also  in  the  methods  and  practices  of  fumigation  and  general 
disinfection.  Under  existing  conditions  the  port  of  Laredo  is  the  principal 
port  of  entry  of  cars  and  merchandise  from  Mexico,  and  Mr.  Deputy  has  demon- 
strated a peculiar  aptness  for  this  work  and  is  a man  of  unusual  energy, 
ability,  and  tact.  His  accumulated  experience  and  his  demonstrated  ability 
make  him  undoubtedly  of  much  greater  value  in  this  service  than  he  would  be 
in  work  more  directly  connected  with  the  war.  The  prevention  of  the  entry 
of  the  pink  bollworm  of  cotton  through  the  agency  of  such  traffic  means  the 
prevention  of  enormous  future  losses  to  the  cotton  crop  of  America,  the  pro- 
duction of  which,  furthermore,  is  a very  vital  war  matter.  Deferred  classifica- 
tion would  seem  to  be  fully  justified  in  this  instance.  Attention  should  be 
drawn  to  the  fact  in  relation  to  Mr.  Deputy  that  quarantine  service  is  a service 
which,  to  be  efficient,  must  be  continuous  and  under  the  direction  of  experi- 
enced men  and  that  its  interruption  or  breaking  in  of  new  men  involves  a risk 
of  the  entry  of  the  pest  being  guarded  against,  and  nullifying  of  all  previous 
work, 

Mr.  H.  F.  Dietz  is  one  of  the  best  trained  and  most  competent  inspectors  in  the 
service  of  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board.  In  addition  to  specializing  in  his 
college  work  in  applied  entomology  before  coming  into  the  service,  he  was 
assistant  State  entomologist  of  Indiana  for  two  years,  He  has  been 

in  charge  of  an  important  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  best  means 
of  disinfection  of  plants  and  plant  products  imported  either  for  commercial 
or  introduction  purposes.  This  work  forms  the  basis  for  the  quarantine  and 
disinfection  requirements  enforced  by  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board.  Mr. 
Dietz  has  impressed  all  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact  in 
connection  with  this  work  as  being  a man  of  exceptional  ability,  thoroughness, 
and  reliability,  and  his  deferred  classification  is  fully  warranted. 

Mr.  U.  C.  Loftin  is  a graduate  of  an  agricultural  college  where  he  received  special 
technical  training  and  has  taken  post-graduate  work  at  a university  leading  to 
an  advanced  degree.  Before  coming  into  the  service  of  this  department  he 
had  several  years  experience  as  an  assistant  in  experiment  station  work  in 
Florida  and  North  Carolina.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  department  since 
1903,  engaged  in  a study  of  sugar-cane  insects.  He  demonstrated  such  abili- 
ties and  resourcefulness  as  to  lead  to  his  selection  to  take  charge  of  the  station 
established  in  the  Laguna  district  in  Mexico  for  a study  of  the  pink  bollworm. 
These  studies  are  to  be  the  basis  of  control  operations  and  are  of  the  greatest 
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importance  in  relation  to  the  future  handling  of  the  very  serious  pink  bollworm 
problem.  His  loss  at  this  time  would  interrupt  this  very  valuable  piece  of 
work. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  percentage  of  these  deferred  men,  Mr. 
Secretary,  are  clerks? 

Secretary  Ousley.  None  of  them  are  clerks? 

Senator  Kenyon.  None  of  them  at  all? 

Secretary  Ousley.  No,  sir.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  out  of 
199^  deferred,  only  8 are  administrative  assistants  performing  re- 
sponsible executive  work.  For  example,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  is  one,  and  the  administrative  assistant  in  charge  of 
the  business  operations  in  connection  with  grain-standards  work  is 
another.  No  men  performing  merely  clerical  service  have  been 
deferred  at  the  department’s  request. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you 
to  furnish  the  committee  a list  of  the  men  that  have  been  put  in  the 
deferred  classes,  .stating  the  work  they  are  engaged  in  and  why  they 
have  been  deferred? 

Secretary  Ousley.  I do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  in  any  rea- 
sonable time.  Senator. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  was  requested  by  a House  resolution  adopted 
a few  days  ago,  but  it  will  hardly  be  available  in  time  for  considera- 
tion by  the  committee.  ' 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Could  you  give  a general  idea 
of  the  number  by  States  and  the  class  of  work  they  are  in  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  That  would  be  vqry  helpful, 
and  I think  you  might  do  that  in  a reasonable  length  of  time. 

Secretary  Ousley.  We  can  do  that.  It  may  not  be  precisely  ac- 
curate, but  we  can  get  that  to  you  within  48  hours. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 


statement  regarding  deferred  classifieation  of  employees  of  the  Department  of 

Agriculture,  hy  States. 


States. 

Num))er 
of  em- 
ployees in 
bui'eau. 

X umber 
of  men  of 
draft 
age. 

Deferred 
classification 
recommended 
and  still  in 
department’s 
service. 

Deferred 
classification 
recommended 
and  also 
deferred  for 
other  reasons. 

Deferred 
classification 
not  recom- 
mended by 
department, 
but  deferred, 
for  other 
, reasons. 

Alabama 

212 

49 

21 

1 

13 

Arizona 

176 

63 

18 

3 

Arkansas 

219 

72 

23 

1 

18 

California 

720 

235 

49 

9 

38 

Colorado 

509 

149 

48 

10 

Connecticut 

77 

34 

12 

4 

4 

Delaware  

21 

13 

2 

1 

Florida  

405 

132 

14 

70 

Georgia 

268 

102 

21 

2 

18 

T d f*h  r>  

283 

107 

37 

17 

Illinois 

906 

229 

37 

4 

30 

Indiana 

382 

166 

21 

1 

20 

Iowa 

438 

164 

50 

1 

25 

Kansas 

357 

no 

39 

4 

26 

Kentucky 

150 

66 

18 

10 

Louisiana 

265 

109 

58 

9 

16 

Maine 

64 

25 

13 

2 

Maryland 

287 

72 

15 

4 

11 

Massachusetts .... 

290 

100 

15 

17 

Michigan 

266 

91 

10 

12 

^ Later  information  shows  191. 
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i Statcnieut  regarcUng  deferred  elassiffeation  of  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  by  States — Continued. 


! 


States. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees in 
birreau . 

Numi'er 
of  men  of 
draft 
age. 

Deferred 
classificatic  n 
recommended 
and  still  in 
department’s 
service. 

Deferred 
classification 
recommended 
and  also 
deferred  for 
other  reasons. 

Deferred 
classificatirn 
not  recom- 
mended by 
department, 
but  deferred 
for  other 
reasons. 

Minnesota 

401 

164 

28 

2 

26 

Mississinpi 

197 

107 

71 

1 

17 

Missouri 

362 

112 

18 

7 

11 

Montana 

366 

138 

57 

2 

23 

Nebraska 

407 

142 

36 

1 

23 

64 

20 

6 

33 

2 

New  Jersey 

1.55 

38 

6 

1 

7 

New  Mexico 

222 

76 

27 

2 

New  York 

669 

288 

77 

8 

52 

North  Carolina 

231 

92 

29 

5 

11 

North  Dakota 

149 

54 

7 

1 

9 

Ohio 

358 

133 

24 

4 

34 

Oklahoma 

231 

57 

13 

2 

23 

Oregon 

.359 

120 

29 

3 

7 

Pennsylvania 

301 

124 

21 

10 

31 

Rhode  Island 

68 

33 

6 

1 

6 

South  Carolina 

175 

63 

17 

2 

7 

South  Dakota 

188 

97 

36 

6 

Teimessee 

175 

85 

44 

3 

10 

Texas 

617 

179 

34 

9 

53 

Utah 

289 

106 

29 

5 

Vermont 

47 

38 

16 

2 

Virginia 

236 

89 

31 

4 

14 

"Washington 

315  1 

102 

36 

4 

14 

West  Virginia. 

151 

83 

35 

1 

25 

Wisconsin 

464 

201 

16 

1 

13 

Wyoming 

142 

52 

29 

1 

Alaska 

31 

8 

1 

1 

Hawaii . . 

22 

9 

5 

Philippines. . 

5 

Porto  Rico 

22 

3 

2 

r istrict  of  Columbia -. 

3,857 

917 

191 

82 

361 

Foreign  and  miscellaneous. 

12 

2 

Total 

17, 641 

5,855 

1 1,505 

1 195 

1 3 1,155 

1 Incomplete. 

2 108  in  Forest  Service  not  included.  (See  attached  note.) 
3 103  in  Forest  Service  not  included.  (See  attached  note.) 


Note. — One  hundred  and  eight  men  in  the  Forest  Service  who  were  deferred 
on  the  department’s  recommendation,  and  also  because  of  reasons  personal  to 
the  men,  are  not  included  in  the  fourth  column  of  the  statement,  as  the 
information  by  States  was  not  available. 

One  hundred  and  three  men  in  the  Forest  Service  who  were  not  recommended 
for  deferred  classification  by  the  department,  but  who  were  deferred  by  the 
draft  boards  for  reasons  personal  to  the  employees,  are  not  included  in  the  last 
column,  as  this  information  by  States  was  not  available. 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  can  say  on  the  floor,  if  the  spirit  moves  ns, 
that  none  of  the  men  in  those  deferred  classifications  are  clerks  sit- 
ting around  in  these  offices? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  only  eight  administrative 
assistants  performing  responsible  executive  work;  the  others  are 
scientific  and  technical  employees  and  field  workers. 

Out  of  17,641  men,  of  whom  5,855  are  within  the  draft  age,  only 
eight  administrative  assistants  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  no 
employees  performing  merely  clerical  service  have  been  deferred. 

In  conclusion,  by  way  of  summary,  let  me  remind  you  of  some  of 
the  points  I have  just  covered.  This  is  a selective -service  act,  and.  if 
it  means  what  we  proclaim  it  to  mean,  it  means  that  every  man  in 
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this  Eepiiblic — every  woman,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned— should  be 
assigned  to  whatever  thing  he  is  best  qualified  to  do.  In  view  of  the 
recital  I have  made,  I submit  that  it  would  be  poor  statesmanship, 
almost  calamitous,  to  drive  such  men  as  I have  described  from  these 
vital  things  that  they  are  doing,  particularly  when  in  every  hotel  in 
every  town  and  village  in  the  United  States  there  are  able-bodied 
men  who^  can  fight  with  a gun,  who  can  dig  trenches,  and  who  are 
now  waiting  on  tables,  driving  pleasure  cars,  running  elevators,  both- 
ering yon  to  death  when  you  get  to  the  hotel  or  around  the  station 
to  carry  your  bag  when  you  want  to  carry  it  yourself,  brushing  your 
clothes  until  they  almost  wear  them  out  when  you  do  not  want  tliem 
brushed. 

I say  it  would  be  mistaken  statesmanship,  calamitous  statesman- 
ship, to  destroy  or  seriously  impair  this  great  service,  when  there 
are  so  many  men  available  in  that  way,  particularly  since  we  have 
announced  the  policy  of  selective  service. 

Furthermore,  these  deferred  classifications  are  not  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture ; they  are  made  merely  on  his  recommenda- 
tion, and  the  final  authority  and  the  whole  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  district  boards.  They  have  full  authority  to  decline  to  accept 
his  recommendation,  and  the  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  take  that 
authority  out  of  their  hands. 

Senator  Kenyon.  No  man  is  deferred  unless  the  Secretary  certifies 
him  to  the  board? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  Secretary  passed  on  every  case  personalljA 
although  under  the  regulations  he  could  have  designated  persons 
in  the  field  to  make  recommendations  to  the  draft  boards,  as  other 
dejiartments  have  done. 

Secretary  Ousley.  I do  not  mind  saying — and  I think  I ought  to 
say — that  Secretary  Houston  has  maintained  as  watchful  and  as 
firm  a policy  as  it  is  possible  for  a man  to  maintain,  and  he  has  de- 
clined to  recommend  the  deferment  of  some  men  that  I myself 
recommended,  and  I now  see  the  Avisdom  of  his  course. 

Senator  Norris.  I think  the  Congress  Avants  to  knoAv,  and  the 
country  has  a right  to  knoAV,  if  it  is  a fact  that  there  is  iieA^er  a case 
of  deferred  classification  or  recommendation  for  deferred  classifica- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  keeping  anybody  out  of  actual  fighting  on 
account  of  personal  relationship  or  other  relationship  or  any  reason 
Avhy  they  want  to  confer  a particular  favor  and  keep  somebody  out 
of  the  trenches  who  ought  to  be  in  the  trenches. 

Secretary  Ousley.  Such  an  insinuation 

Senator  Norris.  I do  not  know  that  such  charges  have  been  made 
in  regard  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  the  thing  I want 
clear  in  my  mind  is  that  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
deferred  classification  has  Avithout  exception  been  asked  on  the 
merit  of  every  individual  case  and  not  because  of  somebody  having 
a pull.  When  that  is  demonstrated,  if  it  can  be  demonstrated,  I 
do  not  think  there  Avill  be  any  dissatisfaction  Avith  the  course  you 
have  taken.  The  course  you  have  taken,  as  you  have  outlined  it,  is 
A^ery  fine,  but  that  must  be  made  plain. 

Secretary  Ousley.  Senator,  I wmuld  not  undertake  to  say  that  out 
of  2,503  cases  that  have  been  considered  no  mistake  has  been  made, 
because  that  would  be  to  attribute  infallibility.  I would  not  under- 
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take  to  say  that  there  is  not  a single  case  of  a man  who  might  not 
be  spared  without  serious  detriment,  because  that  would  imply 
j infallibility. 

Senator  Noekis.  Do  you  knoAv  of  any  case  or  has  any  case  been 
brought  to  your  attention  in  Avhich  deferred  classification  came  about 
because  of  pull  ? 

j Secretary  Ousley.  I never  have  seen  one.  I never  have  heard  of 
^ one.  I Avifi  say,  furthermore,  that,  if  a single  case  can  be  found  that 
is  in  the  least  degree  dubious  as  to  the  actual  necessity  for  the  de- 
ferred classification  of  the  man.  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Avill 
not  only  AvithdraAV  its  re<iuest  for  deferment  but  the  Secretary  of 
Agricufture  Avill  reproach,  if  he  does  not  disgrace,  the  man  Avho  at- 
i tempted  to  put  over  such  a thing.  Xot  only  that,  Senator,  but  Sec- 
retary Houston  has  AvithdraAvn  requests  for  deferred  classification 
in  several  cases  where  men  haAe  been  transferred  from  one  bureau 
i to  another,  or  from  one  service  to  another,  Avhere  in  the  ueAV  service 
he  Avas  not  necessary. 

j This  act  especialh"  authorizes  the  President  to  exclude  or  discliarge 
froiu  tlie  draft  certain  persons.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  invoke 
that  authority  at  all.  The  select! A^e-service  regulations  authorize  the 
I heads  of  departments  to  recommend  or  to  designate  people  to  recom- 
mend. The  Secretary  has  been  so  careful  that  he  has  exercised  this 
function  himself  and  has  personally  examined  every  case. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  department,  under  the  food  production  act, 
to  greath"  increase  its  forces.  That  is  the  same  act  you  are  uoav  con- 
sidering. It  has  l)een  extremely  difficult  to  get  the  necessary  num- 
I her  of  trained  men  because  so  many  of  these  young  men  prefer  to  go 
into  tlie  Ai*my  and  get  commissions,  and  Ave  have  actually  begged 
1 them  not  to  go  into  the  Army. 

* The  department  has  lost  (),0I8  regular  employees  since  the  United 
States  entered  the  Avar,  as  folloAvs : Men,  5,090;  Avomen,  958.  Of 
i these,  1,511  employees,  including  the  958  Avomen,  liaA’^e  left  the  de- 
i ])artment  to  engage  in  other  occupations,  and  1.587  haA^e  entered  the 
military  service. 

Senator  S:aiith  of  South  Carolina.  Secretary  Ousley,  the  Secre- 
I tary  of  Agricnlture  in  his  brief  setting  forth  his  side  of  this  (pies- 
j tion  has  divided  it  into  heads.  You  have  giA^en  ns  a general  summary. 

; You  ha  ve  men  here  doubtless  Avho  are  intimately  acquainted  Avith  the 
i details? 

Secretary  OrsnEv.  Yes;  these  gentlemen  can  testify  as  to  the  sca- 
I eral  bureaus. 

j Senator  S^irrir  of  South  Carolina.  As  Assistant  Secretary,  you 
1 can  hell)  the  committee  by  designating  Avhich  one  should  be  heard 
I first. 

j Secretary  Ousley.  As  the  man  most  intimately  related  to  th(‘ 
I obvious  war  actiAuties  of  the  department,  I should  like  for  Mr.  Brand 
! to  tell  you  Avhat  his  experts  are  doing. 

I Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Very  good;  Ave  Avill  hear  Mr. 

! Brand  noAv. 

Dr.  Brand,  aa  ill  you  please  state  your  official  connection  with  the 
I Department  of  Agriculture  and  give  such  facts  in  reference  to  this 
I matter  as  you  desire? 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CHARLES  J.  BRAND,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU 

OF  MARKETS,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

]\Ir.  Brand.  Mr.  Chairman.  I am  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  in 
the  Department  .of  Agriculture.  We  have  1,104  male  employees, 
and  of  that  number  516,  or  almost  half,  are  within  the  draft  age. 
The  Bureau  of  Markets  was  established  five  years  ago  last  month. 
Prior  to  its  establishment  practically  no  work  of  the  character  which 
it  is  now  doing  was  done,  and  of  necessity  practically  all  of  these 
men.  the  best  men,  have  been  trained  within  that  period  and  are 
young  men.  One  hundred  and  fifty-one  men  in  the  bureau  were 
recommended  for  deferred  classification. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Out  of  how  many? 

Mr.  Brand.  Out  of  516  of  draft  age  and  1,104  men  employed  in  the 
bureau.  Of  those  151  the  local  or  district  boards  granted  deferred 
classification  to  100.  Of  those  100  there  are  16  who  are  also  deferred 
for  other  reasons,  leaving  84  deferred  on  the  face  of  it  solely  for  the 
reason  of  service  in  the  bureau.  However,  24  more  of  these  men  had 
personal  reasons,  such  as  wives,  families,  or  disabilities  of  various 
character,  upon  which  the  boards  might  have  acted  had  they  so 
.chosen,  leaving  a net  of  60  men  out  of  516  who  have  deferred  classifi- 
cation for  no  other  reason  whatsoever  than  the  request  of  the  depart- 
ment on  the  ground  of  their  essential  use  in  the  department. 

Senator  Norris.  As  to  those  24,  what  reason  have  you  for  making 
the  statement  you  have  made  that  they  might  have  been  deferred  for 
other  reasons?  What  does  the  recorcl  show  about  it?  Did  they  ask 
for  deferment? 

Mr.  Brand.  The  boards  were  very  diverse  in  their  action.  We 
would  request  a 3-1  classification  for  a man,  and  they  would  return- 
a 4-A.  In  other  words,  they  would  act  upon  other  grounds  sub- 
mitted in  the  questionnaire  rather  than  upon  the  affidavit  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  the  24  cases  to  which  I have  referred, 
some  grounds  were  stated  in  the  questionnaire,  but  the  board  appar- 
ently elected  to  act  upon  the  affidavit  and  did  not  act  upon  the 
others. 

Senator  Norris.  Of  course,  you  do  not  know  how  many  of  those 
would  have  been  sustained  if  the  boards  had  acted  on  them? 

Mr.  Brand.  No  ; that  is  very  true.  That  is  why  I used  the  particu- 
lar phraseology  I did,  that  they  appeared  to  have  acted  upon  the  affi- 
davits rather  than  upon  the  other  reasons. 

Of  the  total  number,  516,  who  are  within  draft  years,  207  for  whom 
no  deferred  classification  was  asked  and  a number  for  whom  deferred 
classification  was  asked,  were  deferred  by  the  boards  for  other  rea- 
sons. Of  the  51  for  whom  I recommended  deferred  classification 
and  for  whom  it  was  not  granted,  15  have  since  left  the  service,  a 
number  of  them  having  entered  the  military  service. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Let  us  get  that  clear.  There 
were  51  for  whom  you  asked  deferred  classification  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  There  were  51  for  whom  I asked  but  for  whom  the 
local  boards  did  not  grant  the  deferred  classification.  Of  those  51, 
15  have  left  the  service,  a number  of  them  having  gone  into  the 
military  service,  leaving  36, 
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Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Thirty-six  who  have  not  gone 
in,  and  yet  were  within  the  age  limit  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes;  and  I might  say  that  only  yesterday  three  of  my 
men  announced  to  me  that  they  were  going  in,  and  last  night  I had 
a telegram  from  one  of  our  men  in  our  Chicago  offices  saying  that 
he  had  entered  the  service  yesterday.  That  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
strictures  these  young  men  feel  they  are  under  because  of  the  amend- 
ment we  are  now  discussing. 

Senator  Kenyox.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Are  you 
going  to  quit  work  because  these  men  entered  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  have  to  quit  work.  In  our  grain  work  alone  we 
are  short  60  grain  samplers  and  20  grain  supervisors.  We  have 
combed  the  United  States  three  times  to  get  men  capable  of  doing 
that  work,  and  we  have  been  compelled,  so  far  as  we  have  selected 
them  at  all,  to  take  men  of  relatively  mediocre  ability  in  order  to  do 
’ the  tasks  imposed  upon  us  by  law.  I might  say  that  my  bureau  has 
lost,  including  the  man  who  went  into  the  service  yesterday,  132  men. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Suppose  the  war  goes  on,  and  they  all  have  to 
go ; what  is  going  to  become  of  your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  are  going  to  do  the  best  we  can  with  the  men  we 
can  get.  It  is  going  to  make  it  difficult  to  get  along  with  the  exceed- 
ingly important  work  we  are  doing,  but  we  will  do  it  the  best  we  can.^ 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  there  any  of  this  work  that  can  stop  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Our  law-enforcement  work  particularly  can  not  stop. 

I Some  parts  of  our  activities  we  have  stopped;  for  instance,  our 
1 cottoiv-testing  work.  Instead  of  going  ahead  with  our  usual  investi- 
gations of  cotton  strength  and  things  of  that  sort,  we  have  turned 
: the  fot^Ce  over  to  the  investigation  of  airplane  cloths,  working  under 

‘ the  Signal  Corps.  So  also  with  respect  to  our  inspection  work. 
A large  part  of  our  foodstuffs,  particularly  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  tilings  of  that  character,  used  by  both  the  cantonments  and  the 
over-seas  forces,  are  inspected  by  our  inspectors. 

Senator  Norris.  There  is  nothing  in  the  regulation  just  made  by 
the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  War  that  will  absolutel}^  prohibit  a 
man  from  going  into  the  military  service  in  cases  where  it  is  deemed 
b}^  the  officials  that  he  can  do  better  work  in  some  other  particular 
line  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a man  from  going  in, 
although  I have  pleaded,  just  as  Col.  Ousley  has  pleaded,  with  my 
men  not  to  leave  those  essential  services.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
I a man  from  going  into  the  military  service,  and  many  of  my  men 
have  done  so  in  spite  of  m}^  urgent  request. 

Senator  Norris.  You  have  a man  in  your  department,  say,  that  it 
is  conceded  you  can  not  dispense  with ; he  is  more  valuable  there  than 
he  could  possibly  be  in  the  trenches.  There  is  no  regulation  now 
that  would  prevent  that  man  from  just  arbitrarily  quitting  and 
refusing  to  permit  anything  to  be  done  in  his  behalf  to  get  him 
deferred  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  No. 

Senator  Norris.  So  that  these  men,  if  they  feel  as  you  say  many 
of  them  do,  can  quit  your  service  in  spite  of  everything  that  can  be 
done  and  go  into  a less  useful  service  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Could  not  the  President  assign  him  ? 
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Secretary  Ousley.  If  he  enlists,  the  Secretary  of  War  can  assign 
him  to  such  work ; but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  enlisting. 

Senator  Noeeis.  I am  speaking  of  the  draft  act  entirely.  In  other 
words,  nobody  can  make  a claim  for  deferred  classification  for  a man 
without  his  consent  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  A claim  could  be  made  by  others  and  the  dis- 
trict boards  could  act  on  it,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  ignore  the  man’s 
request  to  enter  the  service. 

Air.  Beaxd.  I want  to  sa}^  that  in  no  case  was  the  question  of 
whether  a man  was  to  have  an  affidavit  filed  asking  for  his  deferred 
classification  taken  up  with  him  in  advance,  and  in  no  case  were  his 
personal  preferences  consulted  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Senator  Noeeis.  I understand ; but  I am  of  the  opinion  that  where 
it  is  conceded  a man  can  do  more  good  as  a chemist,  if  he  is  within 
the  draft  age,  he  ought  to  be  absolutely  prohibited  from  going  any- 
where else. 

Senator  Kexyox.  He  ought  to  be  made  to  go  where  he  can  do  the 
best  for  his  country. 

Senator  Noeeis.  Yes,  sir;  without  regard  to  how  he  feels  about  it. 
We  coiujiel  men  to  go  into  the  trenches,  and  we  ought  to  compel 
chemists  to  go  into  the  laboratory  if  we  need  them  there.  I did  not 
ask  my  question  in  any  spirit  of  criticism;  but  I think  there  ought 
to  be — and  there  could  l)e  under  the  law  as  I understand  it — a regu- 
lation of  the  department  that  would  prohibit  these  men  from  going 
into  the  Army. 

Mr.  Beand.  Some  of  them  lately,  especially  since  this  amendment 
came  up.  have  taken  a strong-headed  course,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  that.  Last  week  one  of  them  went  into  the  aviation  service 
in  the  Navy,  a man  whom  we  can  not  replace.  He  is  a graduate  of  the 
State  agricultural  college  of  Iowa,  where  he  was  assistant  professor  of 
horticulture  for  several  years.  His  brother  happens  to  be  president 
of  one  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  He  is  a man  we  can  not  replace. 
He  has  absolutely  taken  the  bit  in  his  mouth  and  has  gone  into  the 
service. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  What  we  want  to  do  first  is  to 
get  this  testimony,  and  these  legal  aspects  of  the  matter  we  can  take 
up  later.  What  we  want  you  to  do.  Dr.  Brand,  is  to  give  us  the  facts 
in  reference  to  the  implied  charge  in  this  amendment,  that  you  have 
some  slackers  that  you  have  aided  and  abetted. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  any  of  these  men  that  were  deferred  ask  to 
be  deferred? 

Mr.  Beand.  Absolutely  not  a man.  If  a man  had  asked,  it  would 
be  sufficient  reason  for  not  asking  for  his  deferment. 

Mr.  Haeeison.  That  is  true  throughout  the  department.  If  the 
Secretary  suspected  for  a moment  that  a man  had  asked  that  a re- 
quest be  made  for  his  deferment,  he  would  have  promptly  disapproved 
any  such  recommendation  in  his  case. 

Mr.  Beand.  Not  only  that;  a man  in  our  Philadelphia  grain  office 
stated  to  his  superior  officer  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  draft  he  would 
resign.  He  had  been  given  deferred  classification,  and  we  promptly 
Avithdrew  the  affidavit. 

Senator  Noeeis.  I think  that  was  right,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  simply  because  he  did  that  you  ought  to  Avith- 
draAv  your  affidavit  if  you  needed  him.  The  man  himself  knoAvs.  If 
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I ^Ye^e  an  expert  chemist  I vrould  not  have  to  liave  anybody  tell  me 
that  I could  do  more  good  in  the  laboratory  than  I could  in  the 
trenches. 

Mr.  Braxd.  If  ^ye  allowed  a man  to  say  that  twice,  it  would  blacken 
the  character  of  the  service,  in  my  opinion,  to  allow  a man  to  remain  in 
it  who  had  made  what  I consider  a disloyal  remark. 

Senator  Xorris.  But  it  Avould  blacken  the  service  for  a man  Avho 
could  construct  a shell  that  could  kill  *200  Germans  to  go  into  the 
trenches  and  perhaps  kill  only  one.  You  have  to  go  up  against  crit- 
icism : you  must  expect  to  get  it.  That  is  what  the  rest  of  us  find. 

Mr.  Braxd.  That  summarizes  the  situation  in  my  bureau. 

Senator  Sviith  of  South  Carolina.  Col.  Ousley.  will  you  indicate 
the  next  bureau  representati^'e  to  be  heard. 

Secretary  Oislet.  I Avoidd  like  Dr.  Mohler  to  testify  as  to  the 
trouble  he  has  had  Avith  his  men. 

Senator  Sviith  of  South  Carolina.  Dr.  Mohler,  will  you  please 
state  your  official  connection  Avith  the  Agricultural  Department? 

STATEMENT  OF  DK.  JOHN  R.  MOHLER,  CHIEF  OF  BUREAU  OF 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

Dr.  Mohler.  Mr.  Chairman.  I am  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
IndustrA"  at  the  present  time. 

In  our  bureau  there  are  I.9I2  male  employees.  Of  these  employees. 
979  are  Avithin  the  draft  age.  Reipiests  have  been  made  by  the  de- 
partment for  deferred  classification  of  539,  or  55  per  cent  of  the 
men  Avithin  this  draft  age.  Of  these  539,  31  Avere  put  in  deferred 
classes  on  personal  claims  also,  mostly  classes  I and  5.  on  account 
of  being  married,  having  mothers  to  support,  etc. 

Only  219  of  these  539  men  Avere  deferred  on  the  department's 
request,  including  the  31  just  referred  to.  Since  these  men  receiA^ed 
deferred  classification,  II  have  resigned  from  the  bureau's  service, 
principally  to  go  into  the  Army,  and  Ave  still  haA^e  to  hear  from 
the  few  remaining  men  of  the  539  mentioned.  ^Ve  are  getting  these 
records  for  the  balance  of  the  men  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Secretary  Ousley.  I Avish  you  Avould  tell  the  committee  in  a 
brief  but  comprehensive  Avay  just  Avhat  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry is  doing  in  relation  to  the  Avar.  I Avant  to  shoAv  the  im- 
portance of  that  service  to  the  Avar. 

Dr.  Mohler.  In  general,  the  major  elf  oils  of  this  bureau,  intensi- 
fied during  the  past  year  to  meet  war  needs,  have  been  directed  to- 
Avard  stimulating  the  production  of  meat,  daily,  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts; utilization  of  these  foods  in  the  most  economical  wav":  sup- 
pression of  animal  diseases  causing  an  estimated  loss  of  $212,000,000 
annually ; inv^estigating  the  Avisest  use  of  aA’ailable  feedstuffs  for  live 
stock;  and  encouraging  the  more  general  raising  of  farm  animals. 
One  of  the  most  important  lines  of  work  we  are  doing  noAv,  Avhich 
is  an  extension  of  our  regular  work,  is  m meat  inspection.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  90  A^acancies  among  the  A’eterinarians  and  95 
vacancies  among  the  lay  inspectors  of  the  meat- inspection  force. 
This  work  is  not  only  for  the  public  in  general  but  also  for  the 
Arni}^  and  Xavy.  We  haA^e  67  of  our  men  stationed  at  the  various 
cantonments  and  camps  for  reinspection  of  the  meat  as  it  is  issued 
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to  the  military  forces  at  the  cantonments,  and  about  30  men  sta- 
tioned at  the  various  naval  training  stations  and  ports  for  the  re- 
inspection of  meat  issued  to  the  Navy.  The  vacancies  in  the  meat- 
inspection  service  are  seriously  handicapping  the  work. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  In  your  opinion,  Doctor,  what 
are  the  chances  for  a repetition  of  the  “ embalmed  beef  ” episode  that 
occurred  in  another  war? 

Dr.  Mohler.  I do  not  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  it  is  going  to  be 
possible  to  have  any  repetition  of  that  occurrence  under  the  present 
law  and  regulations.  We  are  endeavoring  in  every  way  possible  to 
see  that  it  does  not  occur.  Chemical  analyses  are  being  made  con- 
stantly of  all  orders  of  meat-food  products  consigned  to  our  military 
forces,  and  this  work  is  given  priority  over  everything  else  by  our 
various  meat-inspection  laboratories. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  To  what  extent  does  your  meat 
inspection  go,  particularly  along  the  line  of  suppljdng  meat  to  the 
military  forces? 

Dr.  Mohler.  First,  the  Army  and  Navy  have  specifications  provid- 
ing that  no  meat  can  be  issued  to  either  of  these  forces  except  that 
which  has  been  inspected  and  passed  by  the  bureau.  That  work  starts 
with  the  living  animals.  Our  inspectors  are  stationed  at  all  the  large 
packing-house  centers,  where  they  first  make  antemortem  inspec- 
tions of  the  animals.  After  the  animal  has  been  passed  as  healthy 
on  the  hoof  it  is  slaughtered  and  reinspected  post-mortem.  The 
process  of  inspection  is  then  carried  from  the  slaughtering  opera- 
tions down  through  the  various  processes  of  cutting,  curing,  salting, 
pickling,  making  into  the  various  canned  meats,  sausages,  salt  meats, 
smoked  meats,  pickled  meats,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Is  that  done  exclusively  by  the 
inspectors  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  done  entirely  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  employees. 

Senator  Norris.  Those  are  employees  under  your  bureau? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  You  come  in  close  contact  with  the  packer  in  your 
inspection  work? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  they  have  inspectors  also  that  Avork  with 
yours  ? 

Dr.  AIohler.  No.  They  have  men  that  are  skilled  along  their  par- 
ticular lines  of  commercial  meat  packing,  but  they  are  not  inspectors 
at  all. 

Senator  Norris.  What  connection  has  your  bureau  or  any  of  the 
employees  of  your  bureau  Avith  the  packinghouses? 

Dr.  Mohler.  None  at  all.  excepting  in  the  inspection  and  sujier- 
vision  of  the  carcasses  and  products  AAdiich  are  prepared  by  the 
packers. 

Senator  Norris.  You  Avork  in  connection  Avith  them  in  that  Avork? 

Dr.  Mohler.  In  connection  aa  ith  them,  but  in  a supervisory  Avay 
entirely,  separate  and  apart  from  their  force  of  men.  Our  inspectors 
may  be  likened  to  policemen  mingling  Avith  but  distinct  from  the 
people  they  are  overseeing. 

Senator  Norris.  They  haAe  men  doing  the  same  thing  you  do? 
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Dr.  Mohler.  Xo,  sir;  they  have  no  veterinary  or  sanitary  inspec- 
tion. All  the  inspection  the  men  I presume  yon  refer  to  would  do 
would  be  purely  from  a commercial  standpoint  as  to  the  amount  of 
salt  in  their  pickle,  the  proportion  of  sugar,  the  period  of  curing 
and  smoking,  and  things  of  that  character. 

Senator  Xorris.  Is  that  work  that  your  men  do  also  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  For  the  Army  we  are  doing  that  particular  line  of 
work. 

Senator  Xorris.  In  your  inspection  at  any  place  would  your  in- 
spector work  side  by  side  with  an  employee  of  the  packers  doing 
the  same  work? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Xot  the  same  work  at  all.  One  of  our  lay  inspectors 
would  be  examining  and  supervising  the  work  that  perha])S  40  of 
the  packers'  employees  are  doing.  One  veterinary  inspector  may  be 
examining  carcasses  for  diseases  on  a killing  floor  where  50  butchers 
are  at  work. 

Senator  Xorris.  You  men  have  no  authority  as  to  what  was  done? 
They  would  simply  report  what  was  done  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Our  men  would  have  every  authority  so  far  as  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  meat  was  concerned,  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  building,  the  methods  of  preparing  meat  products,  the  system  of 
labeling,  etc. 

Senator  Xorris.  The  packing-house  people  have  various  inspectors, 
have  they  not? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Xot  that  I know  of;  they  do  not  call  them  inspectors. 

Senator  Xorris.  IVhatever  they  are  called,  they  are  doing  the  same 
work.  For  instance,  as  to  how  much  salt  should  be  used,  would  they 
have  somebody  that  would  decide  that,  or  would  it  be  decided  by 
your  men? 

Dr.  ^loHLER.  Entirely  by  the  packing-house  men,  unless  we  were 
seeing  that  certain  Army  speciflcations  were  carried  out. 

Senator  Xorris.  Suppose  in  carrying  out  that  speciflcation  the 
question  should  arise  as  to  whether  a certain  carcass  should  be  re- 
jected or  not? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Our  men  handle  that  entirely. 

Senator  Xorris.  Do  they  have  any  men  there  to  look  after  the  same 
thing  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Xot  at  all. 

Senator  Xorris.  In  other  words,  for  that  work  the  packers  depend 
entirely  upon  your  employees  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  judgment  as  to  whether  that  carcass 
should  be  passed  or  not  depends  entirely  upon  the  Government  em- 
ployee. 

Senator  Xorris.  Does  not  the  packing  house  have  somebody  there 
looking  after  the  same  kind  of  work? 

Dr.  Mohler.  They  have  their  managers,  superintendents,  floor 
bosses,  and  employees  of  that  kind  who  sometimes  object  to  the  de- 
cision made  by  our  inspectors. 

Senator  Xorris.  Exactly.  MTiat  happens  then  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  If  it  is  a case  of  criticism  of  the  inspector  on  the 
floor,  it  is  carried  to  the  inspector  in  charge,  and  he  makes  a decision. 

Senator  Xorris.  And  his  deeision  is  final? 
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Dr.  Mohlek.  No;  it  can- be  carried  up  to  Washington  by  the 
packer  if  he  still  believes  the  decision  of  the  inspector  in  charge  is  not 
satisfactoiy. 

Senator  Norris.  Have  yon  any  men  in  3U)nr  bureau  who  have  come 
to  your  bureau  from  the  packing  houses  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  the  lay  inspectors  in  some  of  the 
packing  houses. 

Senator  Norris.  How  many  of  those  have  you? 

Dr.  Mohler.  We  have  probably  600. 

Senator  Norris.  Have  you  any  men  in  your  employ  receiving  a 
salary  now  from  any  of  the  packing  people? 

Dr.  Mohler.  No,  sir;  that  is  prohibited;  it  is  a violation  of  the 
law  and  regulations. 

Senator  Norris.  What  proportion  of  your  men  that  are  passing  on 
the  meat  that  is  furnished  by  the  packing  houses  to  the  GoA^ernment, 
or  anything  else  in  connection  Avith  the  relationship  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  these  packing  houses,  Avere  formerly  employed  by  the 
packing  houses  in  the  same  line  of  business  or  something  similar?  I 

Dr.  Mohler.  We  haA^e  about  2,600  men  engaged  in  our  meat-inspec-  ^ 
tion  service,  and  about  600  of  those  are  lay  inspectors  that  had  previ- 
ously been  employed  Iia^  packers  in  a similar  line  of  Avork.  n 

Senator  Norris.  When  yon  get  more  men,  do  you  get  them  out  of 
rbat  class? 

Dr.  Mohler.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Where  do  you  get  them  ? i 

Dr.  Mohler.  At  the  present  time  we  are  getting  them  jirincipally  | 
fi-om  the  farm.  We  have  a regular  examination  for  lay  inspectors. 
They  must  have  had  three  years  of  agricultural  experience  in  han- 
dling animals  or  meats,  ajid  the  majority  of  these  neAv  employees  are  i 
coming  from  the  farm.  The  reason  for  the  large  proportion  of  our 
liien  being  formerly  employed  in  the  packing  houses  is  that  when  the 
hiAv  Avent  into  effect  in  1906  pi'oviding  for  the  inspecting  of  meat  from  J 
the  “hoof  to  the  can."  it  Avas  necessary  for  us  to  get  a large  force  of  j 
men  quickly  to  put  the  hiAv  into  effect  in  October,  190().  Almost  100 
per  cent  of  the  men  that  came  into  the  service  in  1906  Avere  men  that  j 
had  had  packing-house  ex])erience.  and  Ave  have  a number  of  those 
left. 

Senator  Norris.  In  Avhat  connection  did  they  AVork  for  the  packing 
houses  before  you  got  them? 

Dr.  Mohler.  They  Avere,  as  a rule,  men  in  charge  of  lard  depart- 
ments, oleo  departments,  canning  departments,  salt  cellars,  or  pick-  ^ 
ling  departments — men  that  had  risen  to  the  higher  positions  in  the 
packing  houses.  j 

Senator  Norris.  Did  you  get  them  by  iiaying  an  increased  salary  ? j 

Dr.  AIohler.  Probably  at  that  time  there  aa  as  a slight  increase  of  ! 
salary.  Since  that  time  our  salaries  are  very  much  loAver  than  the  | 
])acking  houses  are  paying,  and  Ave  are  losing  many  men  because  of 
that  fact. 

Senator  Norris.  Are  you  losing  men  from  your  bureau  going  into  i 
the  employ  of  the  packing  houses  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  AYs,  sir:  Ave  are  losing  our  lay  inspectors  very  largely 
on  account  of  their  going  to  the  packers. 

Senator  Norris.  When  yon  lose  one  of  those  men.  does  he  I'emain 
there  Avhei’e  you  IniA^e  used  him  and  do  the  same  kind  of  Avork? 
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Dr.  Mohler.  Xo.  sir;  it  is  a ditferent  kind  of  work,  and  very  fre- 
quently the  man  goes  into  another  place.  I would  like  to  say  that 
when  we  took  these  men  in  190G  Avho  had  had  packing-house  experi- 
ence, we  were  careful  to  see  that  they  were  not  placed  in  charge  of  the 
])roduct  of  a firm  for  whom  they  had  worked. 

Senator  Xorris.  But  you  could  hardly  put  them  in  charge  of  the 
product  of  a firm  that  was  not  connected  with  tlie  fiian  for  which 
they  had  worked  ? 

Dr.  iSloHLER.  Oh.  yes.  In  Chicago,  for  instance,  we  would  not 
eni])loy  a man  from  the  Armour  plant,  for  example,  and  put  him 
!)ack  into  the  Armour  plant  in  our  service. 

Senator  Xorris.  But  if  you  took  him  from  the  Armour  plant  and 
put  him  into  the  Swift  plant,  it  would  not  make  any  particular  dif- 
ference, would  it?  If  you  took  him  out  of  one  of  those  plants,  you 
would  necessarily  have  to  put  him  in  one  of  the  other  big  plants, 
would  you  not? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Xot  in  a place  like  Chicago. 

Senator  Xorris.  In  any  place.  Does  not  the  Government  get  most 
of  its  meat  from  the  five  big  packing  establishments? 

Dr.  Mohler.  The  five  largest  establishments  supply  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  meat  of  the  Government,  of  course. 

Senator  Xorris.  If  you  should  get  an  employee  from  one  of  those 
plants,  you  would  pretty  nearly  have  to  put 'him  in  another  one  of 
the  big  five,  would  you  not  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Xo;  we  have  III  different  independent  firms  that 
have  inspection.  Me  could  change  him  around  among  those. 

Senator  Xorris.  If  you  did  that,  then,  in  order  to  get  enough  to 
go  around,  you  would  have  to  get  a whole  lot  from  these  so-called 
independent  packers  and  put  them  in  the  packing  houses  of  the 
larger  establishments,  would  you  not  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  You  must  understand.  Senator,  we  are  not  getting 
all  these  men  from  the  big  packing  houses;  we  probably  have  600. 
But  I am  stating  the  conditions  that  obtained  in  1906,  when  it  was 
necessaiy  to  increase  our  force  tremendously  at  the  very  beginning, 
and  we  could  only  get  men  from  firms  doing  the  kind  of  work  in 
which  we  wanted  to  have  our  men  trained.  So  we  took  these  men 
from  the  heads  of  departments  of  different  packing  houses.  They 
made  application  in  due  form  and  passed  the  civil-service  examina- 
tion before  they  were  appointed.  They  are  transferred  at  regular 
intervals  from  one  house  to  another  and  sometimes  to  another  sta- 
tion to  improve  the  service. 

Senator  Rax^sdell.  Continue  your  statement.  Doctor,  in  your  own 

Dr.  Mohler.  Another  activity  which  we  are  intensifying  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  is  the  work  in  tick  eradication.  Last  year  we  re- 
leased from  quarantine  the  largest  number  of  square  miles  of  clean 
territory  that  has  ever  been  taken  out.  namely,  70,000  square  miles; 
and  we  are  now  short  about  10  veterinarians  in  this  particular  work 
despite  the  fact  that  we  are  endeavoring  this  current  year  to  clean 
up  100,000  square  miles. 

The  same  thing  obtains  in  connection  with  hog  cholera.  Me  are 
intensifying  the  regular  work  in  the  control  of  hog  cholera,  on 
account  of  the  efforts  being  made  to  increase  hog  production  15  per 
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cent,  blit  Ave  are  handicapped  because  of  the  fact  that  aa’c  are  15 
A^eterinarians  short  in  this  emergency  hog-cholera  Avork. 

In  the  animal-husbandry  Avork,  Avliich  is  responsible  for  the  efforts 
being  conducted  to  increase  the  production  of  beef,  sheep,  hogs,  and 
poultry,  there  are  at  present  20  A^acancies.  In  the  Dairy  DiAnsipn, 
Avhich  is  endeaAmring  to  increase  the  dairy  products  of  the  conntrA' 
and  especially  to  find  ATirious  dairy  substitutes  to  take  the  place  of 
meat,  AA’e  haA^e  16  Aacancies.  The  tuberculosis  eradication  diAUsion 
and  the  Auriis  serum  control  office  haA^e  urgent  need  for  9 additional 
A'eterinarians. 

In  the  smaller  diAusions  of  the  bureau,  like  the  Zoological  DiAUsion 
and  the  Biochemic  DiAusion.  aat  are  short  tAvo  zoologists  and  one 
chemist,  both  zoologists  haAung  of  their  OAvn  Amlition  entered  the 
Sanitary  Corps  of  the  ArmA\  Altogether,  there  are  at  present  12d 
A’acancies  among  the  A’eterinarians  and  137  Aacancies  among  our 
expert,  technical  employees. 

In  fact.  Ave  are  in  such  dire  straits  in  our  meat-inspection  service 
that  Ave  haA’e  started  to  employ  Avomen.  We  are  uoay  employing 
oA’er  50  Avomen  in  the  big  packing-house  centers,  like  Chicago, 
Omaha,  and  Kansas  City,  to  take  the  places  of  some  of  these  lay 
inspectors.  They  are  doing  very  satisfactory  Avork  thus  far.  They 
are  in  charge  of  the  dried  beef  departments,  oleo  departments,  and 
canning  departments,  Avhere  sanitation  is  the  essential  feature  of  the 
Avork. 

Secretary  Ouslet.  They  could  not  perform  the  service  of  the  ex- 
pert veterinarians. 

Dr.  Mohlek.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Eaxsdell.  Doctor,  can  you  attach  to  your  statement  a 
memorandum  of  the  occupations  Avhich  these  persons  Avere  engaged 
in  for  Avhom  you  have  asked  deferred  classification  and  for  Avhom 
it  has  been  granted? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes.  sir.  Tavo  hundred  and  thirty-se\’en,  or  about 
50  per  cent  of  them,  are  veterinarians  in  the  service,  180  are  skilled 
lay  inspectors,  55  are  animal  husbandmen,  57  are  dairy  experts,  and 
10  are  laboratory  specialists,  like  bacteriofogists,  pathologists,  chem- 
ists, etc.  Deferment  Avas  not  asked  for  any  clerks. 

Right  in  this  connection  I Avish  to  state  that  at  the  present  time 
there  is  no  eligible  list  of  A’eterinarians  or  lay  inspectors.  We  have 
exhausted  the  eligible  list  for  both  of  those  classes  of  employees, 
and  Ave  haA’e  suggested  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  that  on  the 
next  examination  they  increase  the  age  limit  so  that  Ave  Avill  haA^e  an 
opportunity  of  getting  men  that  are  from  31  to  15.  At  the  present 
time  the  age  limit  is  II  years. 

Practically  all  the  A’eterinary  graduates  of  this  spring  have  been 
taken  by  the  Army;  they  are  in  the  Medical  Reseiu’e  Corps.  Here- 
tofore Ave  have  been  able  to  replenish  our  forces  by  taking  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  veterinary  colleges  in  the  spring,  but  this  year  they  have 
been  claimed  by  the  War  Department. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  knoAA^  Avhether  the  War  Department  is 
short  of  A’eterinarians? 

Dr.  Mohler.  They  are  not  short  of  A^eterinary  officers  at  present; 
but  they  are  short  of  the  enlisted  personnel.  These  graduates  are 
going  into  the  enlisted  personnel. 
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Senator  Xokkis.  Do  they  follow  their  profession  in  the  Army  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  in  the  veterinary  corps  of  the 
Surgeon  General’s  Department. 

Senator  Xorris.  I had  an  idea  that  the  cavalry  branch  was  so 
small  they  would  not  need  very  many. 

Dr.  Mohler.  But  there  are  more  horses  in  the  other  branches, 
Senator,  than  in  the  cavalry  branch,  under  present  conditions. 

Senator  Xorris.  What  work  do  they  do  in  the  Army  for  which 
their  A^eterinary  education  has  peculiarly  fitted  them? 

Dr.  Mohler.  They  are  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  animals  Avhich 
are  connected  not  onl}^  Avith  the  Cavalry  service  but  also  AAuth  the 
Infantry  service  under  present  conditions,  the  Artillery  service,  the 
wagon  trains,  etc.,  and  the}^  are  also  assisting  in  the  reinspecting  of 
this  meat  after  it  gets  into  the  camps  and  cantonments.  That  is  an- 
other one  of  their  functions  AA’hich  Ave  are  encouraging  and  on  Avhich 
we  are  liaAung  conferences  almost  AA^eekly,  to  see  that  the  meat  after  it 
gets  into  the  camps  does  not  deterioate  and  become  unfit  for  food 
purposes. 

The  point  I Avished  to  make  was  that,  instead  of  getting  men  enough 
for  the  veterinary  college  graduates  of  1918.  Ave  aauII  not  be  able  to  get 
any,  because  practically  all  have  been  taken  into  the  A^eterinary  serv- 
ice of  the  Army. 

Senator  Eaxsdell.  Then,  that  source  does  not  supply  the  Army’s 
demands,  does  it? 

Dr.  Mohler.  Xo,  sir.  They  Avant  18,000  enlisted  men  to  act  as 
farriers  and  nurses  and  in  similar  capacities.  Avhich  AAmrk  Avill  be 
taken  up  by  these  young  men  haAung  practical  experience.  They 
haAX  a sufficient  number  of  A^eterinary  officers  for  the  number  of  posi- 
tions they  haA^e.  I belieA^e  they  haA^e  one  officer  for  every  400  horses, 
and  they  noAv  have  approximately  350.000  horses  and  mules.  But  it 
is  in  the  enlisted  personnel,  the  men  Avho  have  to  make  up  the  pre- 
scriptions and  do  the  bandaging  and  things  of  that  kind.  Avhere  they 
are  short.  The  boys  from  the  graduating  classes  this  spring  are  en- 
tering that  service,  AAdiich  keeps  them  from  coming  into  our  bureau. 

The  prospects  look  A^ery  bad.  There  are  only  21  A^eterinary  col- 
leges in  this  country.  In  the  last  six  weeks  three  of  them  haA^e  closed 
their  doors,  and  there  are  prospects  of  three  more  closing  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  students.  So  this  time  next  year  conditions  Avill  be 
worse  than  they  are  to-day. 

Senator  Xorris.  About  how  old  are  these  A^eterinarians,  as  a rule, 
vffien  they  graduate  ? 

Dr.  Mohler.  They  have  usually  reached  from  22  to  24  years. 

In  asking  for  deferred  classification  in  our  bureau  we  have  fol- 
Jowed  the  general  policy  of  not  requesting  any  deferment  for  men 
under  25  years  of  age  or  for  those  who  have  entered  the  service  since 
the  war  was  declared,  April  6,  1917.  With  few  exceptions  we  have 
followed  that  policy  as  to  these  539  men;  as  a rule,  they  have  been  in 
the  service  since  before  the  war  was  declared  and  are  more  than  24 
years  of  age. 

In  concluding  I wish  to  state  that  our  bureau  already  has  been 
seriously  handicapped  by  the  loss  of  1,312  men  and  55  women  since 
the  war  was  declared.  They  have  either  entered  the  military  service 
or  have  engaged  in  the  more  remunerative  industrial  occupations. 
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But  our  work  would  be  still  further  crippled  if  we  should  have  to  lose 
the  services  of  those  lo}uxl  and  efficient  employees  who  did  not  seek  de- 
ferment, but  for  whom  deferred  classification  was  conscientiously  re- 
quested after  careful  selection,  on  account  of  the  essential  character 
of  their  work,  its  direct  relation  to  the  existing  emergency,  and  be- 
cause of  the  great  difficulties  we  have  experienced  in  securing  the 
services  of  men  of  similar  training  and  efficiency. 

Secretary  Ousleav  I would  like  for  Dr.  Alsberg  to  make  a brief 
statement  as  to  his  bureau,  and  then,  unless  the  committee  wishes 
some  special  information,  we  will  not  volunteer  anything  further, 
because  I aiii  afraid  of  prolonging  your  session  be^mnd  reason.  We 
can  furnish  aii}^  amount  of  information  from  these  other  gentlemen 
here,  but  I think  we  will  have  given  you  all  you  will  need. 

Senator  Kexyox.  You  recall,  Col.  Ousley,  that  Mr.  Knapp  gave 
us  some  figures  a few  minutes  ago  as  to  the  county  demonstrators. 
I think  we  would  like  to  hear  further  from  Mr.  Knapp  on  that. 


STATEMENT  OF  BR.  CARL  L.  ALSBERG,  CHIEF  OF  BUREAU  OF 

CHEMISTRY,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

Secretary  Ouslevt,  Doctor,  I would  like  for  you  to  state  to  the 
committee,  briefly  and  comprehensively,  something  about  the  scarcity 
of  trained  chemists  and  what  particular  Avar  actiAdties  your  bureau  is 
conducting. 

Senator  Koiuus.  To  preface  that,  Doctor,  tell  ns  a little  about  your- 
self. 

Dr.  Alsbekg.  I came  from  KeAA'  Y^ork  City,  and  have  been  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  about  10  years.  The  last  five  years 
I have  been  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Senator  Norkis.  Perhaps  you  may  be  embarrassed  in  stating  it, 
but  Avhat  Avas  your  education,  Avliere  did  you  go  to  school,  and  Avhat 
degrees  have  you? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I Avent  to  Columbia  College,  Avhere  I got  my  bache- 
lor’s degree  in  the  arts  in  the  year  1896,  and  then  a master’s  degree  in 
biological  sciences,  also  at  Columbia  UniAursity,  in  1900.  I re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  there  in  1900.  I then  Avent 
abroad  for  the  greater  part  of  four  year,  studying  chemistr^q  physio- 
logical chemistry  particularly,  and  medicine.  I Avas  in  Strasburg, 
Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  Frankfort  studying  chemistry  and  biochemis- 
try, and  then  came  back  home  to  the  United  States  to  become  an 
assistant  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  where  I had  charge  for 
three  years  of  research  Avork  in  biological  chemistry.  After  I had 
been  there  a feAv  years  they  made  me  head  of  the  department  of 
chemistry  in  Harvard  Medical  School. 

I resigned  from  there  in  the  fall  of  1908  to  come  to  Washington. 
I Avas  offered  a research  position  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Avhich  I took,  and  I Avas  in  charge  of  a chemical  laboratory  in  tUe 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  for  four  and  a half  years.  Then  when 
Dr.  Wiley’s  position  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  was  filled 
I was  promoted  by  transfer  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  to 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 
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The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  is  in  a particularly  lamentable  condi- 
tion in  reference  to  trained  men.  I am  not  going  to  give  }mu  de- 
tailed statistics ; the}^  will  be  found  in  Col.  Ousley's  statement  which 
will  be  printed  in  the  record.  ATe  are  in  a more  lamentable  position 
than  some  of  the  other  organizations,  because  the  drain  on  us  has 
been  very  heavy — because  we  have  lost  so  many  mature,  advanced 
men  directing  important  lines  of  work. 

That  drain  has  been  particularly  severe  for  two  reasons;  because 
I of  the  needs  of  the  Army  and  because  of  the  industries.  In  the 
I first  place,  anybody  that  is  a trained  chemist  can  at  the  present 
time  get  a position  in  industrial  work  at  a salary  that  he  would  not 
have  dreamed  of  five  years  ago,  and  those  of  the  older  and  maturer 
men  who  have  no  resources  except  their  salaries  and  who  have 
families  have  in  some  cases  felt  it  their  duty  to  their  families  to 
accept  industrial  positions. 

Then,  the  IVar  Department  has  drained  us  of  such  men  in  another 
Avay.  The  Army  has  ccme  to  us.  in  the  first  place,  to  organize  some 
Avork  for  the  War  Department,  and  then,  when  we  haA^e  assigned 
some  of  our  best  men  to  that  work  and  have  organized  it,  the  War 
Department  has  commissioned  these  men,  taken  them  out  of  the 
^ Bureau  of  Chemistry — although  technically  they  may  still  be  Avork- 
ing  there — and  has  organized  the  Avork  as  a part  of  the  activity  of 
the  War  Department.  Thus  we  liaAp  lost  a considerable  number  of 
our  important  men. 

For  example,  the  Quartermaster's  Department  came  to  us  and 
asked  us  to  prejAare  for  them  specifications  for  the  purchase  of  cer- 
tain articles  of  food.  We  put  one  of  our  most  competent  men  on  the 
subject,  and  he  was  in  constant  conference  with  the  officers  of  the 
Quartermaster's  Department.  Aery  shortly  they  came  to  me  and 
said.  “ lAe  want  to  commission  this  man  as  a captain  in  the  Quarter- 
master's Dej^artment.  because  we  Avant  him  to  organize  this  work 
Avhich  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  is  doing  for  us  now  as  a special 
actiAuty  of  the  War  Department.''  Thus  he  ceased  to  be  available 
as  a Bureau  of  Chemistry  man  and  is  now  a captain  in  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  organizing  the  chemical  examination  of  food- 
stuffs. which  the  Quartermaster's  Department  is  now  doing.  In 
that  organization  he  Avill  take  aAvay  from  us  a number  of  other  men 
Avho  Avere  his  subordinates  while  he  was  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

In  the  same  Avay  the  Signal  Corps  came  to  us  about  two  months 
ago  and  said  that  their  research  Avork  hitherto  had  been  largely 
along  the  line  of  solving  physical  problems  in  aviation,  wireless, 
and  photography,  as  the  most  insistent  problems  were  physical  prob- 
lems. and  requested  us  to  lend  one  of  our  men  to  their  research  or- 
ganization temporarily  in  order  that  they  might  organize  chemical 
research  along  the  line  of  airplane  dopes,  lubricants  for  high-speed 
engines,  preparing  specifications  for  the  purchase  of  photographic 
chemicals,  sohung  chemical  difficulties  in  aerial  photograpliAX  and 
help  in  the  study  of  their  problems  which  haA^e  to  be  solved  in  part 
by  chemists,  in  part  by  physicists,  and  in  part  by  these  men  work- 
ing together. 

The  man  was  loaned  to  them,  and  the  result  is  that  while  he 
still  remains  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  half  of  his  time  is  devoted 
to  organizing  this  Avork,  and  a number  of  men  in  the  Bureau  of 
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Chemistry  will  be  assigned  to  the  Signal  Corps.  Their  work  for  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  will  cease,  and  they  are  being  given  positions 
in  the  War  Department. 

The  actual  experimental  work  is  being  done  in  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry’s  resources,  but  these 
men  become  unavailable  for  the  regular  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry;  and  it  is  right  they  should,  since  this  is  more  insistent 
than  the  work  they  have  been  doing.  But  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
has  been  subjected  to  a great  handicap  by  reason  of  such  drains. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  they  use  chemists  in  making  researches  in 
regard  to  shells,  gas  shells,  and  such  things? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes;  we  have  lost  some  men  to  the  gas  service.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  said  that  to-day  we  have  a type  of  warfare,  chemi- 
cal warfare,  which  is  just  as  distinct  and  separate  an  arm  of  the 
service  as  artillery  or  engineering.  It  is  just  as  distinct  and  separate 
and  unique  a type  of  warfare  as  infantry,  cavalry,  or  artillery. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  just  as  deadly? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  More  so.  I do  not  know  of  my  own  personal  knowl- 
edge, but  I have  been  told  by  a military  expert  that,  per  pound  of 
munitions,  meaning  cartridges  or  shells,  the  casualties  produced  in 
gas  warfare  are  many  times  as  numerous  as  they  are  per  pound  of 
any  other  offensive  munitions — shrapnel  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Norris.  Doctor,  if  the  enemy  uses  some  new  kind  of  shell 
and  they  discover  a sample  of  it,  is  it  the  work  of  the  chemists  to 
analyze  it  and  improve  upon  it  or  make  something  like  it  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  As  a matter  of  fact.  Senator,  behind  every  section  of 
the  front  there  must  be  a chemical  and  physical  laboratory,  to  which 
every  new  article  of  equipment  or  munitions  which  is  found  or  cap- 
tured is  brought  for  examination.  Practically  every  unexploded  shell 
is  brought  to  those  laboratories,  opened,  and  examined.  That  is  done 
for  two  purposes — one  to  see  whether  the  enemy  has  anything  new 
that  they  are  putting  over,  and  the  other  to  see  in  what  way  they  have 
changed  their  manufacture.  The  reason  you  want  to  learn  whether 
they  have  changed  their  manufacture  is  that  you  may  know  what 
they  are  getting  short  of,  which  is  important,  or  whether  they  have 
made  improvements  that  you  want  to  adopt. 

Senator  Norris.  In  addition  to  that,  when  you  find  something  new 
that  the  enemy  has  gotten  out,  it  is  the  work  of  the  chemists,  is  it  not, 
to  discover  a remedy,  a preventive,  like  the  gas  mask  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Exactly.  Take  this  mustard-gas  proposition  that, 
you  read  about  in  the  newspapers.  The  chemist  has  first  to  find  out 
by  analysis  what  that  gas  is,  which  is  quite  a problem.  Then,  having 
found  that  out,  he  has  to  devise  a method  for  its  manufacture  so  that 
we  may  use  it ; then  we  have  to  devise  a treatment  for  the  men  who 
have  been  injured  by  it;  and  then  we  have  to  devise  protective 
measures. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  under  discussion,  but,  if  it 
interests  you,  I want  to  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  I happen  to 
know  something  about  the  production  of  gas  masks  for  ourselves.  It 
was  decided,  as  you  ]mow,  to  quickly  send  over  to  France  a small 
force  wdthin  a month  or  two  after  we  entered  the  war;  I believe  it 
was  in  June  they  were  sent.  They  had  to  be  equipped  with  gas  masks. 
There  was  nobody  in  the  United  States  at  that  time  who  knew  what 
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a gas  mask  was  or  how  it  was  to  be  prepared.  All  that  we  had  was 
reports  from  our  militar}^  observers  vrho  had  been  stationed  with  the 
other  armies  and  some  models  of  gas  masks  that  they  had  gotten  and 
shipped  over  here.  Inside  of  two  months  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance,  and  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  working  to- 
gether— the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  had  a very  minor  part  in  the 
work — succeeded  in  developing  a mask  that  was  completely  satisfac- 
tory for  all  the  gases  which  we  in  the  United  States  at  that  time  knew 
to  be  in  use.  The  reason  the  masks  were  sent  back  to  the  United 
States  was  because  we  made  still  better  ones  and  the  old  ones  were 
needed  here  for  training. 

In  that  particular  work  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  had  a small 
part.  The  chief  thing  in  a gas  mask — and  it  is  no  military  secret — 
is  charcoal.  Charcoal  is  a very  wonderful  substance,  and  there  are 
all  kinds  of  charcoal,  and  we  have  learned  things  about  charcoal 
which  we  did  not  dream  of  before  this  emergency  arose.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  had  been  at  work  for  some  years 
on  methods  of  refining  or  improving  sugar  and  sirup  production  to 
replace  the  expensive  and  inefficient  bone  black.  In  that  connection 
we  had  been  studying  charcoal,  and  we  had  information  as  to  how  to 
! produce  a charcoal  which  would  decolorize  sirups.  It  so  happens 
that  a charcoal  that  will  decolor  a solution  will,  as  a rule,  also  absorb 
i gases,  which  is  what  you  would  expect,  because  it  is  an  old  law  of 
I physics  that  a substance  in  solution  acts  as  if  it  were  a gas.  Sugar 
dissolved  in  water  obeys  the  same  laws  that  it  would  obey  if  it  were 
put  into  the  form  of  a gas  instead  of  in  solution.  So  we  furnished 
information  which  resulted  in  a more  rapid  solution  of  the  problem 
and  the  more  rapid  production  in  this  country  of  the  charcoal  that 
was  good  for  gas-mask  purposes. 

Senator  Norris.  Let  me  ask  you  there,  are  we  producing  a gas  here 
now  that  is  effective  in  warfare?  Have  we  made,  for  instance,  this 
mustard  gas  or  any  other  gas? 

. Dr.  Alsberg.  I can  not  answer  that.  Senator,  except  in  a general 
, way,  for  the  reason  that  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  keep  all  the 
' details  secret.  I can  answer  in  a general  way  that  this  work  is  well 
' organized.  My  own  judgment  is  that  we  have  done  exceedingly  well 
' in  the  short  year  that  we  have  been  at  war. 

Senator  Eansdell.  That  is  very  interesting.  Could  you  tell  us 
j very  briefly  what  our  allies  have  succeeded  in  doing? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  The  situation  at  the  present  time  is  that,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  the  allies  have  the  upper  hand  over  the  Germans  in  gas 
warfare. 

Senator  Eansdell.  I am  referring  now  to  the  use  of  gas  on  the 
offensive. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  On  the  offensive,  I have  been  told,  they  are  dis- 
charging more  gas  and  using  it  more  effectively  then  the  Germans 
at  this  time. 

Senator  Eansdell.  I am  glad  to  know  that. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  The  Germans  are  suffering  from  a very  curious 
thing.  They  are  overstandardized.  That  is  to  say,  they  got  their 
gas  masks  before  they  started  gas  warfare.  They  can  not  make 
1 5,000,000  masks  and  change  their  whole  system  readily  in  war  time. 
The  allies  lost  men,  but  they  were  unprepared,  and  being  unprepared 
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die}’  profited  by  the  Gerimins’  mistakes.  If  ;eoii  go  into  war  mi- 
prepared  and  can  hold  out  until  you  can  get  yourself  prepared,  you 
do  not  sutler  from  being  overstandardized.  You  get  the  upper 
l.iand  of  the  other  fellong  because  you  profit  by  his  mistakes,  and  in 
the  stress  of  war  he  has  not  time  to  make  new  equipment.  It  is  a 
very  curious  thing  that,  unless  you  vriii  from  the  first,  preparedness 
is  a handicap,  and  that,  I think,  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the 
allies  now  have  the  u]:)per  hand  over  the  Germans  in  this  gas  war- 
fare. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Will  you  proceed,  please, 
Doctor,  Avith  your  statement  about  deferred  classifications? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Gas  Avarfare  has  little  to  do  Avith  the  object  of  this 
hearing,  except  to  this  extent,  that  the  War  Department  has  taken 
out  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistiy  for  this  gas  service,  for  their  photo- 
graphic Avork  in  the  Signal  Corps,  for  their  Avork  on  airplane  dopes, 
some  of  our  most  experienced  men,  and  Ave  are  therefore  scAnrely 
handicapped  by  the  War  Department  itself. 

Further  than  that,  the  demand  for  chemists  in  this  Avar  is  so 
enormous  that  our  men  haAn  been  taken  hj  industry.  Salaries  of 
the  men  in  the  industries  have  advanced  so  high  that  we  can  not 
hold  them  or  replace  tliose  Ave  lose.  At  the  present  time  Ave  havn 
50  feAver  chemists  on  the  rolls  of  the  bureau  than  Ave  had  April  6, 
1917;  and  that  despite  the  fact  that  through  this  Avar  and  through 
emergency  Avork  a great  deal  of  additional  Avork  has  been  put  on 
the  bureau. 

We  haAn  tried  to  get  men  from  the  colleges.  They  are  not  to  be 
had.  Industries  are  Avriting  to  us  to  recommend  men.  There  is 
hardly  a Aveek  that  I do  'not  get  a letter  from  the  manager  of  some 
chemical,  engineering,  or  nyanufacturing  concern  asking  me  to  help 
him  out  because  he  has  not  got  men.  The  result  is  that  Ave  just  can 
not  get  any  qualified  men  under  the  civil  service. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Doctor,  Avill  you  uoav  state  to 
the  committee  the  imjiortance  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  to  the 
medical  interests  of  the  country?  Just  state  Avherein  your  Avoyk 
there  is  important. 

Senator  Yokris.  Let  me  first  ask  the  Doctor  a question  along  the 
line  on  Avhich  he  has  l)een  speaking.  I may  say  I have  had  some 
conversation  Avitli  members  of  the  bureau.  HaA^e  you  sent  out  a 
man  to  these  colleges,  about  the  time  their  students  graduate,  to  see 
Avhether  he  could  recruit  some  men  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  AVe  sent  Prof.  Johns  to  make  a trip  over  the 
country,  covering  such  places  as  Boston,  NeAv  Haven,  NeAv  York, 
Chicago,  Madison,  M^is. ; Ames,  loAva;  loAva  City;  Lafayette, 
Ind. ; Champaign,  111.;  Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
He  Aveiit  pretty  largely  over  the  country  Avhere  our  educational  in- 
stitutions are,  trying  to  find  young  men  to  go  into  the  bureau.  He 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  a single  man  for  any  of  the  Avork  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act,  or  for  any  of  the  Avork  that 
Avas  not  Avar  Avork.  He  did  succeed  in  locating  quite  a number  of 
snen  already  in  the  Army  Avho  can  be  put  on  some  of  this  Avoi'k  of 
ilie  Signal  Corps.  In  one  place  he  Avas  told  by  the  president  of  the 
‘histitution  that  they  had  12  graduates  and  800  applications  for 
chemists. 
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I Secretary  Ousley.  You  considered  yourself  fortunate  that  you  did 
not  lose  Dr.  Johns,  did  you  not? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Very. 

" Senator  Norris.  I wish  you  would  tell  the  coimnittee  what,  if  any- 
‘ thing,  the  question  of  salary  has  to  do  with  this?  Would  you  be 
I able  to  hold  some  of  these  I'nen,  or  get  some  of  them,  if  the  salary 
' were  more  attractive? 

I Dr.  Alsberg.  I think  we  could  probably  get  some  men  whom  we 
I can  not  get  now  if  vce  paid  better  salaries. 

j;  Senator  Norris.  Would  you  be  able  to  retain  some  of  the  men  that 
I you  have  lost? 

I Dr.  Alsberg.  We  would  have  been  able  to  retain  some  that  we  have 
! lost  on  that  basis.  The  man  who  is  in  the  Government  service  ^vould 
sooner  work  for  the  Government  at  a lower  salary  than  work  for  a 
;orivate  corporation,  because  there  is  certaintv  about  his  position, 
dignity  in  his  work,  and  a sense  of  service.  But  when  the  difference 
between  the  Government  salary  and  the  salary  he  might  get  outside 
is  $3,000  or  $1,000,  and  when  he  has  a wife  and  several  children  and 
no  other  means  of  suiiport,  and  no  pension  excepting  the  insurance 
that  he  can  buy,  it  is  an  exceptional  man  that  will  stand  up  under 
I the  temptation. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I want  you  to  state  to  the 
comn\ittee,  Doctor,  what  activities  in  your  department  that  are  essen- 
tial to  agricultural  work  would  make  it  necessary  to  retain  the  men 
in  the  service  for  the  good  of  agriculture. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Before  you  do  that,  please  state  how  many  men 
of  draft  age  you  have  in  your  bureau. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  In  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  we  have  altogether,  of 
male  employees  175,  of  whom  226  are  of  draft  age.  Of  those,  98  have 
been  recommended  and  allowed  deferred  classification.  We  actually 
recommended  106  men,  but  the  difference  between  98  and  106  repre- 
sents men  who  have  gone  into  the  Arni}^  or  who  have  left  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  requests  for  whose  deferred  classification  have  been 
canceled. 

Of  these  98  men,  52  men  have  been  given  deferred  classification  by 
their  boards  for  other  reasons.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  been  put 
in  some  other  class  than  class  3-1.  In  addition  to  these,  we  have  51 
men  not  included  in  the  group  I have  mentioned  who  were  given 
, deferred  classification  for  other  reasons,  for  whom  no  deferred  classi- 
fication was  asked  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Kenton.  Now,  will  you  please  answer  Senator  Smith’s 
question  as  to  why  those  men  are  neecled  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  enforce  the  food  and 
drugs  act.  That  is,  strictly  speaking,  hardly  an  agricultural  activity, 
but  it  is  a fundamentally  important  activity  at  this  time,  because, 
with  the  high  prices,  with  the  scarcity  of  food,  and  with  the  other 
conditions  prevailing,  the  temptation  for  the  manufacturer  to  adul- 
terate food  and  to  cheat  the  public  by  misbranding  and  misrepresent- 
ing is  greater  than  it  ever  has  been.  If  there  ever  ivas  a time  when 
the  food  and  drugs  act  needed  to  be  enforced  vigorously,  this  is  the 
time. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  is  actually  going 
on  in  these  times — that  there  is  more  adulteration  now? 
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Dr.  Alsberg.  Yes;  in  certain  lines.  Take  the  case  of  such  things 
as  egg  substitutes.  There  is  hardly  an  egg  substitute  on  the  market 
to-day  that  is  entitled  to  be  called  an  egg  substitute;  the  majority  of 
the  so-called  egg  substitutes  consist  of  baking  powder  and  starch, 
colored  yellow. 

- Senator  Kenyon.  You  think  there  is  a lack  of  patriotism  in  these 
gentlemen  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Yo;  I should  not  say  that,  because  most  of  this  is 
done  by  the  smaller  men,  who  have  jumped  into  the  business  without 
experience  or  training  and  are  really  ignorant. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  present  situation  as  to  the 
scarcity  of  food  would  necessarily  encourage  men  to  take  a chance — 
men  that  are  not  scrupulous? 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  encourages  profiteering? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  You  might,  perhaps,  call  it  profiteering  in  a sense; 
it  is  indirectly  profiteering.  And  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a de- 
cided increase  in  certain  types  of  adulteration — not  in  all  types. 
There  has  been  quite  a little  of  it. 

We  are  seriously  handicapped  in  the  enforcement  of  that  statute 
by  the  vacancies  we  have  not  been  able  to  fill.  Of  the  50  positions 
that  were  filled  a year  ago  and  are  now  vacant,  between  a half  and 
two-thirds  are  positions  that  have  directly  to  do  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  food  and  drugs  act. 

Senator  Norris.  That  means  that  in  that  particular  line  you  are 
terribly  handicapped  right  now? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  In  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  we 
are  terribly  handicapped. 

In  addition  to  that,  aside  from  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and 
drugs  act,  we  have  been  helping  the  Food  Administration  to  enforce 
its  law.  Take  the  baking  regulations.  We  have  organized  the  en- 
forcement of  the  baking  regulations  for  the  Food  Administration; 
that  is  to  say,  the  regulations  which  require  a suitable  amount  of 
substitutes  in  bread,  the  use  of  vegetable  shortening  instead  of  lard 
and  animal  shortening,  which  is  scarce,  and  the  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  cane  sugar  in  bread  making.  We  have  done  that  in  this 
fashion : In  every  State  we  have  called  together  all  the  food  officials, 
whether  they  were  State  or  municipal  or  local,  and  among  us  we 
have  organized  the  inspection  of  the  bakeries.  In  States  like  Illinois 
and  Michigan,  for  instance,  there  is  hardly  a bakery  that  has  not  been 
inspected,  either  by  our  men  or  by  the  State  official  or  by  the  city 
official,  and  all  violations  are  reported  to  the  State  administrator, 
who  then  deals  with  them. 

In  the  same  way  we  are  preparing  to  back  up  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration in  the  enforcement  of  the  brewing  regulations.  They  have 
no  force  of  chemists  to  determine  whether  the  brewer  is  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  two  and  three-quarters  per  cent  alcohol  or 
not. 

Senator  Norris.  How  many  men  are  engaged  in  that  business  in 
your  department  or  another? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That,  Senator,  is  impossible  to  say,  because  as  yet 
we  have  not  detailed  an  individual  set  of  men  to  do  that  work. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  we  got  rid  of  the  brewing  business  entirely 
you  could  use  those  men  for  something  else? 
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Dr.  Alsberg.  Undoubtedly.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  have 
detailed  a set  of  men  who  are  doing  nothing  but  worlring  for  the 
Food  Administration. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  these  chemists  could  be  otherwise  employed 
that  are  now  engaged  in  inspecting  beer  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  To  a small  extent  that  will  be  true.  It  will  be  sand- 
wiched in,  of  course,  with  the  regular  work  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
food  and  drugs  act. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Can  you  not  gixe  us  some  idea  of  how  many  men 
are  employed  in  that  beer  inspection?  That  will  help  us  later  with 
questions  that  are  coming  up  here. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I do  not  think  you  need  dwell 
on  that  point.  I think  we  can  get  that  estimate. 

Senator  Norris.  At  the  same  time,  that  is  a new  idea  about  beer. 
It  nexer  occurred  to  me  before  that  where  we  need  chemists  so  badly 
we  haYe  been  using  some  of  them  to  see  that  people  do  not  Yiolate 
the  regulations  in  making  beer. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  The  same  thing,  of  course,  Senator,  has  applied  for 
years  to  the  liquor  industiA^  in  general.  A certain  amount  of  the 
time  of  the  chemists  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  engaged  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  has  been  employed  in  seeing 
that  wines  and  beers  and  liquors,  whether  imported  or  domestic, 
were  not  shipped  in  violation  of  the  law. 

Secretary  Ousley.  It  is  a question  of  enforcing  the  law? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  A question  of  enforcing  the  law;  yes.  And  I can 
say  this — and  I think  I could  maintain  the  thesis — that  there  has 
been  no  group  of  products  with  which  we  have  had  greater  difficulty 
than  those  containing  alcohol — wines,  beers,  whiskies,  and  all  the 
rest.  There  has  been  a great  deal  of  trouble,  and  we  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  effort  in  preventing  adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
those  articles. 

That  covers  the  major  activity  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry — the 
enforcement  of  this  particular  law,  which  is  now  seriously  handi- 
capped for  lack  of  technically  trained  men.  Other  activities  which 
will  be  handicapped  are  those  in  which  we  are  cooperating  with  the 
War  Department — some  of  the  Signal  Corps  work,  which  I men- 
tioned, some  of  the  gas  work,  and  other  work. 

For  example,  we  are  conducting  a lot  of  investigational  work, 
as  well  as  routine  testing,  in  connection  with  certain  classes  of  sup- 
plies, particularly  leather  for  shoes  and  harness.  Some  of  our  men 
are  at  work  on  that,  and  for  that  purpose  the  Army  has  detailed  to 
us  some  chemists  who  are  in  the  draft.  We  did  not  have  a large 
enough  force  to  do  that  work  ourselves,  so  we  went  to  the  Quarter- 
master’s Corps  and  asked  them  to  detail  to  our  bureau  some  chemists 
with  experience  in  leather  work.  We  have  a number  of  such  men 
Iielping  in  that  direction. 

In  the  same  way  we  are  doing  work  for  the  Army  in  the  direction  of 
research  on  the  waterproofing,  weatherproofing,  and  mildewproofing 
of  fabrics,  such  as  tent  materials,  etc.  Both  of  these  lines  are  peace- 
time activities.  This  work  ^’ew  out  of  numerous  inquiries  we.  used 
to  get  from  farmers,  who  said  they  wanted  to  treat  the  canvas  that 
was  used  to  cover  machinery,  etc.,  so  that  it  would  not  rot.  That  is 
how  the  work  started. 
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Senator  Norris.  You  were  speaking  of  the  Army  detailing  men  to 
help  you  out.  Have  you  made  many  of  those  requests,  and  why  have 
you  not  made  more  of  them  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  We  have  made  them  for  Army  work.  If  the  Army 
asks  us  to  examine  50  samples  of  harness  leather  and  our  force 
is  not  sufficient  to  do  that  work  for  them,  we  ask  them  to  detail 
men  to  us. 

Senator  Norris.  Let  me  put  a concrete  case  to  you.  Dr.  Johns 
told  me  he  found  a graduate  chemist  down  in  ’one  of  these  training 
camps  peeling  potatoes.  He  is  in  the  Army.  If  you  would  ask  the 
Army  to  detail  that  man  to  do  the  chemical  work  that  he  is  fitted  for, 
would  they  not  readily  do  it  for  you? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  There  are  some  complications  there.  In  the  first 
place,  are  we  justified  in  asking  the  Arm^^  to  detail  a man  in  uni- 
form from  the  Army  to  us  for  nonmilitary  purposes?  I do  not  see 
how  the  Army  could  justify  that  legally  or  otherwise,  unless  it  got 
specific  authority  from  you  gentlemen  to  do  so. 

Senator  Norris.  One  of  my  objects  in  asking  the  question  was  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  legislation  that  may  be  necessary.  Would 
not  that  be  a good  thing  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  It  would  be  an  excellent  thing. 

Senator  Norris.  I am  personally  acquainted  with  a man  over  here 
at  Edgewood  who  is  engaged  in  cutting  doAvn  trees.  He  was  one 
of  the  professors  in  Leland  Stanford  University,  graduated  in  chem- 
istry, has  been  a chemist  for  years,  and  has  taken  degrees  as  a chem- 
ist. Ought  there  not  to  be  some  way  for  your  bureau  to  ask  the 
Army  to  detail  that  man  to  you,  and  would  they  not  be  glad  to  do  it  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  I think  the  Army  Avould  be  glad  to  do  it,  but  I do 
not  see  how  they  have  the  authority  at  the  present  time,  and  they 
must  be  protected  from  the  same  kind  of  criticism  that  is  coming 
up  now. 

Senator  Norris.  I know ; but  when  you  have  to  deal  Avith  a case 
of  that  kind  criticism  ought  not  to  prevent  a man  from  doing  his 
duty. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  That  is  true.  If  the  Army  Avere  Avilling  to  do  that, 
I could  name  50  chemists  that  I would  be  delighted  to  have — men 
much  more  competent  than  the  average.  I could  fill  every  one  of 
these  A^acancies  within  a week  with  first-class  men. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  increase  the  efficiency 
of  our  Army  and  everything  if  you  could  do  that  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that;  but.  Senator,  I un- 
derstand you  can  not  even  select  your  man  at  the  present  time  for 
Army  Avork  when  he  is  alreadj^  in  the  Army.  If  Col.  Walker— aaIio 
is  in  civil  life  professor  of  industrial  chemistry  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology — Avants  a chemist  for  the  gas-shell  filling 
plant  I have  been  told  he  can  not  go  to  The  Adjutant  General  and 
say,  “ I want  John  Smith,  located  at  Camp  Meade,”  although  John 
Smith  may  have  been  chemist  at  a great  poAvder  company  and  just 
the  man  he  needs.  As  I understand  it,  he  has  to  go  to  The  Adjutant 
General  and  say,  “ I want  a chemist,”  and  The  Adjutant  General  Avill 
assign  a chemist.  It  will  be  more  or  less  a matter  of  accident,  I am 
told,  whether  he  gets  an  ideal  man  for  the  job  or  whether  he  gets 
for  work  on  explosives  a chemist  who  has  been  analyzing  foodstuffs. 
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Such  were  the  conditions  some  months  ago.  I have  not  inquired 
whether  they  have  been  altered. 

Yon  can  readily  see  why  the  Army  feels  that  wniy  about  it,  be- 
cause, if  it  were  permitted  wdthont  regulation  for  an  officer  to  call 
for  a specific  man  they  wmnld  immediately  be  laying  the  foundation 
for  the  charge  that  it  was  a cooked-up  job.  So  they  have  tried  to 
make  such  transfers  absolutely  impersonal. 

If  I wanted  a leather  chemist  detailed  from  the  Ariu}^  to  do  Army 
work  on  leather  I can  not  go  to  the  Army  and  say  that  I want  the 
former  chief  chemist  of  a large  tanning  company,  although  he  may 
be  the  greatest  expert  on  the  subject.  I have  to  say,  “I  want  a 
chemist.”,  I may  hint  to  them  that  I wmuld  like  to  have  this  man: 
I may  do  it  informally  and  unofficially,  and  if  I happen  to  strike 
an  officer  who  is  sympathetic  he  may  take  the  hint,  but  I do  not 
necessarily  get  the  best  man. 

Senator  Norris.  Every  case  of  that  kind  ought  to  stand  on  its  own 
bottom,  and  the  man  who  abuses  his  authority  ought  to  be  sent  to 
prison.  The  man  who  is  doing  it  honestly  ought  to  be  protected. 

Dr.  Alsberg.  Another  important  work  ive  are  doing  which  is  handi- 
capped is  the  work  in  preparing  specifications  and  examining  ma- 
terials for  the  Army.  We  happen  to  have  in  our  organization  some 
18  laboratories  scattered  around  the  United  States.  We  have  to 
have  them  scattered  around  the  United  States  because  the  food  and 
drugs  act  provides  that  we  shall  supervise  the  importation  of  food- 
stuffs as  well  as  domestic  traffic.  Therefore  we  have  to  have  a labora- 
tory at  each  of  the  principal  ports  of  entry.  As  a result  we  are 
within  a night’s  express  shipment  of  pretty  nearly  any  cantonment 
in  the  United  States. 

Now,  samples  of  foodstuffs  and  other  materials  of  various  kinds 
delivered  at  a given  cantonment  are  shipped  to  our  nearest  laboratory, 
where  the  examination  is  made.  In  some  instances  the  Arni}^  has 
detailed  a drafted  man,  who  happens  to  be  a chemist,  to  help  when 
the  burden  of  w ork  is  particularly  great. 

In  the  same  way  there  has  been  an  enormous  additional  amount  of 
labor  put  on  us  by  the  Attorney  General  and  by  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Often  when  a United  States  attorney  suspects  that  some 
alien  enemy  has  attempted  to  poison  somebody  wdth  powdered  glass 
or  something  else,  samples  are  shipped  to  our  laboratory.  And  here 
we  are  with  a short  force — short  for  our  normal  activities,  and  there- 
fore doubly  short  in  this  emergency. 

Senator  Norris.  Have  instances  of  that  kind  actually  been  found? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  was  sand;  as,  for  example, 
canned  tomatoes  that  had  not  been  sufficiently  w^aslied.  In  a sense, 

^ sand  and  glass  are  the  same  thing;  they  are  both  silica.  As  far  as  I 
know’,  there  were  only  a few’  instances  in  which  the  stuff  really  was 
glass,  and  in  those  instances  it  was  due  to  carelessness.  In  one  in- 
1 stance  it  was  spite  work  on  the  part  of  a discharged  employee.  In 
other  cases  glass  was  found  in  cracker  me,al.  As  you  know,  crackers 
are  often  shipped  around  in  boxes  w’ith  a glass  front.  Such  boxes  are 
returned,  and  under  the  freight  conditions  that  have  prevailed  during 
the  last  year  the  glass  front  has  been  broken  more  frequently  than 
usual,  and  sometimes  the  workmen  have  not  been  careful  to  remove 
all  the  broken  pieces  when  they  took  out  the  remnants  of  the  broken 
crackers  to  make  them  into  cracker  meal. 
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Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Is  that  about  the  extent  of  the 
activities  of  your  bureau  and  its  relation  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ? Is  there  anything  else  of  importance  ? 

Dr.  Alsberg.  There  are  a lot  of  projects,  such  as  our  grain-dust 
explosion  work,  which  bear  immediately  on  the  war. 

Dr.  Taylor  reminds  me  that  there  is  another  law  the  enforcement 
of  which  is  necessary  to  agriculture,  which  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  to  enforce,  and  which  requires  a considerable  number  of 
chemists  for  its  enforcement,  and  that  is  the  insecticide  and  fungi- 
cide act.  This  is  an  act  which  prevents  fraud  in  the  sale  of  insecti- 
cides and  fungicides  to  farmers.  The  conditions  I outlined  with 
reference  to  the  food  and  drugs  act  are  essentially  the  same  in  the 
' enforcement  of  the  insecticide  and  fungicide  act. 

There  is  another  activity  directly  bearing  on  the  war,  which  I 
think  has  a bearing  on  this  subject,  and  that  is  our  so-called  dust- 
explosion  work.  You  gentlemen  know,  perhaps,  that  any  dust  which 
will  burn,  when  mixed  in  the  right  proportion  with  air,  will  explode. 
The  main  reason  why  a grain  elevator  or  a flour  mill  is  a bad  fire 
risk  is  that,  if  you  have  grain-elevator  dust  or  flour  dust  suspended 
in  air  in  the  right  proportion,  a flame  will  cause  an  explosion.  Every 
year  in  the  United  States  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property  and 
millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  and  a number  of  lives  are  lost  owing 
to  a lack  of  knowledge  of  the  danger  of  these  dust  explosions. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  for  a long  time  has  been  at  work  to 
prevent  dust  explosions,  advising  people  of  the  danger  of  dust  explo- 
sions in  grain  elevators,  in  mills,  and  in  the  thrashing  machines. 
Thrashing  machines  also  not  infrequently  blow  up.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  approved  the  plan  to  intensify  this  work  during 
the  period  of  the  war,  and  for  that  purpose  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
the  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  the  Food  Administration  are  working 
together.  We  have  a force  of  men  going  from  elevator  to  elevator, 
from  mill  to  mill,  from  industrial  plant  to  industrial  plant,  and 
working  with  the  thrasher  men  to  show  them  what  precautions  to 
take  to  prevent  these  fires.  If  in  this  way  we  can  prevent  the  burn- 
ing of  only  one  or  two  elevators  in  the  course  of  a whole  year  we 
shall  have  saved,  as  those  fires  go,  some  millions  of  bushels  of  grain. 
This-  work  would  also  be  handicapped  if  it  is  not  possible  to  appoint 
men  who  may  be  subject  to  the  draft. 

There  are  quite  a number  of  other  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  Senator  Smith,  that  might  be  discussed  here,  but  to  do 
so  would  be  to  take  your  time  merely  multiplying  examples. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Thank  you  very  much,  doctor. 
We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Knapp. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  BRADFORD  KNAPP,  CHIEF  OF  THE  OFFICE 

OF  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES,  STATES 

RELATIONS  SERVICE,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Knapp,  please  give  your 
official  connection  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  such 
reasons  for  exemptions  in  your  division  as  you  see  fit. 

Mr.  Knapp.  I am  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Extension  Work  in  the 
South  in  the  States  Relations  Service.  There  are  two  offices,  and. 
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by  agreement  with  Mr.  Smith,  I am  going  to  try  to  make  a statement 
for  both. 

These  offices  deal  with  the  problem  of  getting  information  to  the 
farmers.  They  have  a system  known  as  the  county-agent  work  and 
the  home-demonstration  work,  the  home-demonstration  work  being 
done  for  women  and  girls,  the  county-agent  work  and  the  boys’  club 
work  being  done  for  men  and  boys  on  the  farms. 

At  the  present  time  in  the  South  we  have  1,518  men ; in  the  K'orth 
and  West  we  have  2,403  men  employed.  These  figures  include  men 
agents  of  all  kinds,  such  as  directors.  State,  district,  and  county 
agents  and  their  assistants,  and  boys’  club  agents  and  leaders. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  those  of  draft  age? 

Mr.  Knapp.  No;  I will  mention  those  in  a moment.  Senator.  This 
force  is  to  carry  out  the  specific  directions  of  Congress  through  acts 
authorizing  this  work,  including  the  food  production  act,  which 
authorized  the  department  specificallj^  to  enlarge  this  work.  I 
might  say  that  you  have  approved  of  it  and  provided  for  it  through 
what  is  known  as  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  as  well  as  by  direct  appropria- 
tion to  the  department.  The  department,  by  agreement  made  with 
the  president  of  the  college,  coordinates  all  of  the  extension  work, 
both  of  the  department  direct  and  of  the  college,  into  one  force  in 
the  State. 

Of  these  men  in  the  South  at  the  present  time,  689  are  of  draft 
age;  in  the  North  and  in  the  West,  1,442  are  of  draft  age.  Let  me 
detail  the  procedure  in  securing  deferred  classification:  The  State 
leader  or  director  took  up  each  individual  case  and  recommended  to 
the  department  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  it  under  the  selective- 
! draft  act.  Then,  the  respective  officers  in  the  department  made 
j their  recommendations  through  the  States  Relations  Service  to  the 
I Secretar}^  The  Secretary  then  passed  upon  the  matter.  If  the  re- 
j quest  was  approved,  an  affidavit  was  prepared  and  returned  to  the 
local  draft  board,  asking  that  the  man  be  placed  in  class  3,  Divi- 
sion I,  as  a necessary  employee  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  local  board  in  each  county  then  passed  upon  these' 
cases.  There  might  be  a right  of  appeal  to  the  district  board,  but 
the  district  board’s  opinion  in  the  matter  would  be  final.  All  of  this 
was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  War  Department  under  the  selective-draft  act,  passed 
by  Congress  and  approved  by  the  President. 

In  the  South  there  were  actually  placed  in  deferred  classification — 
in  class  3,  Division  I,  as  necessary  employees  of  the  Government — 275 
men;  10  of  those  men  also  have  deferred  classification  for  some 
other  reason — that  is,  they  may  be  in  class  3-1  and  also  class  4-A — 

^ having  dependents;  and  103  were  not  recommended  by  the  depart- 
ment, but  were  deferred  for  other  reasons. 

In  the  North  and  in  the  West  the  total  number  put  in  class  3-1, 
on  the  Secretary’s  affidavit  alone,  was  307. 

The  figures  just  given  are  those  for  the  cooperative  extension 
work,  and  include  the  field  force  in  the  cooperative  extension  work 
with  the  agricultural  colleges  for  the  48  States,  as  near  as  we  can 
get  them.  The  States  Relations  Service  includes  other  branches, 
such  as  Insular  Experiment  Stations,  Office  of  the  Director,  and 
other  offices  located  in  the  bureau  in  Washington.  Including  these 
‘ the  total  figures  are  as  follows:  Total  number  of  men  employed  in 
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States  Relations  Service,  4,132;  total  number  of  men  of  draft  age, 
2,164;  total  number  of  men  placed  in  class  3,  Division  I,  on  depart- 
ment's recommendation,  590.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  the 
records,  14  of  these  men  are  also  placed  in  some  other  deferred  class — 
that  is,  they  are  in  class  3-1,  and  also  in  4-A,  or  in  some  other  divi- 
sion. The  record  on  this  is  incomplete.  We  have  not  had  time  to 
get  full  data  from  the  men  in  the  field  since  this  inquiry  began.  The 
number  is  undoubtedly  larger  than  the  figures  given.  The  number 
of  men  deferred  for  other  reasons,  vdio  were  not  recommended  b}^ 
the  department,  is  llT.  The  figures  in  this  class  are  incomplete  also. 

In  cases  where  any  of  these  employees  have  been  placed  in  class  3,, 
Division  I,  on  recommendation  of  the  department  to  the  local  board, 
the  classification  holds  only  as  long  as  the  man  holds  the  position. 
Immediately  upon  resignation  of  aii}^  of  these  employees  from  the 
department's  work,  the  proper  office  notifies  the  local  board  of  such 
fact  and  requests  the  withdrawal  of  the  affidavit,  thus  releasing  the 
man  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  local  board  as  deemed  best  by  them. 

If  a man  had  asked  for  his  own  deferred  classification — and  this 
applies  throughout  the  whole  country — it  woidd  have  been  presumed 
by  State  officials  and  by  our  offices  that  he  was  seeking  a sheltered 
])lace,  and  he  would  not  get  it.  We  can  say  conscientiously  that  no 
man  received  consideration  who  applied  personally  for  deferred 
classification. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  some  apply  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  I remember  in  my  own  territory  one  avIio  applied. 
He  was  not  given  deferred  classification.  I remember  another  whose 
superior  officer  asked  him  to  write  a letter  to  another  State  and  get 
his  record  there  to  be  attached  to  the  papers  which  would  come  to 
ITashington.  and  when  that  matter  reached  the  Secretary’s  office  he 
was  turned  down  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  that  far  instru-  . 
mental  in  asking  his  own  deferred  classification. 

Our  greatest  difficulty  is  to  keep  these  men  in  agricultural  work  on 
account  of  the  greater  attraction  of  the  military  service.  It  is  becom- 
ing increasing^  difficult,  and  was  before  the  amendment  was  put  in 
by  the  House,  to  hold  these  men  on  agricultural  work.  Especially  in  , 
the  South — and,  I think,  quite  generally  in  the  North — as  Assistant 
Secretary  Ausley  has  mentioned,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  get 
men  to  fill  these  positions  who  are  beyond  draft  age,  for  two  or  three 
different  reasons.  First,  because  the  man  who  has  gone  beyond  the 
draft  age,  if  of  the  training  and  experience  we  must  have,  is  gen- 
erally so  well  located  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  command  his 
services.  If  he  is  not,  as  Col.  Ousley  has  said,  he  is  a failure  in  life, 
and  we  could  not  use  him,  because  he  would  not  be  a success  in  this 
line  of  work. 

The  salary  paid  to  these  men  is  an  item.  We  can  not  pay  a large 
enough  salary  to  command  the  services  of  a man  who  has  an  exten- 
sive agricultural  enterprise  under  his  command  at  the  present  time. 

As  to  the  reception  that  the  farmers  give  to  these  men,  I want  to 
say  that  the  farmers  throughout  the  country  are  demanding  that 
trained  men  be  employed  as  county  agents.  They  say,  “ It  is  no  use 
to  appoint  another  farmer  here;  we  Imow  as  much  as  he  does,  and  ■ 
Ave  can  farm  as  Avell  as  he  does.  We  want  a man  employed  here  who  t 
has  the  up-to-date  knowledge  and  Avho  knows  the  things  we  do  not  i 
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IvDovr."  That  is  the  reason  for  the  proportiton  of  men  within  the 
draft  age  that  appears  in  these  schedules. 

Senator  Raasdell.  Are  tliey  nsnally  men  fresh  from  college.  Dr. 
Knapp  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Xo;  not  directly  from  college.  A man  just  out  of  col- 
lege will  not  do  unless  he  has  had  considerable  farm  experience.  We 
have  tried  to  kee]i  the  ages  at  such  a point  that  the  men  would  have 
two  or  three  years’  actual  experience  in  farming  on  their  own  ac- 
count after  they  leave  college.  That  is  the  general  rule — to  take  only 
farm-trained  and  farm-raised  young  men  vdio  have  gone  to  the  agri- 
cultural college  for  a thorough  course  there,  graduated,  and  gone 
back  into  agriculture  and  had  enough  experience  to  fit  them  for  this 
])osition.  I have  letters  from  one  of  the  States,  especially  Mississippi, 
saying  that  they  are  required  by  the  farmers  to  send  them  men  of 
rlnit  type. 

Another  thing  is  that  in  the  South  at  the  present  time  there  is 
about  $800,000  appropriated  by  counties  or  subscribed  by  farmers  and 
others  within  the  county  to  apply  upon  the  agent’s  salary  and  ex- 
penses, in  addition  to  the  funds  put  in  by  the  colleges  and  the 
department.  In  the  Xorth  and  lYest  I believe  it  is  approximately 
$1,200,000  at  the  present  time,  which  makes  a sum  total  of  $2,000,000. 
If  the  allegations  made  in  suppoil  of  this  amendment  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  were  true,  that  money  never  would  have  been  appropriated 
by  the  farmers. 

Senator  Kenyon.  M^as  the  argument  made  in  the  House  that  the 
farmers  did  not  want  these  men  ? • 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes;  that  has  been  stated. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Please  state  just  what  benefit  you  think  these 
demonstrators  have  accomplished. 

Mr.  Knapp.  This  force  enables  the  department  and  the  colleges, 
working  in  the  utmost  harmony,  to  get  the  entire  agricultural  popu- 
lation quickly  informed  regarding  conditions.  The  problem  of  in- 
creasing production  under  difficulties  is  brought  quickly  to  them  by 
this  force.  They  hold  their  meetings;  these  men  put  the  programs 
lip  to  them ; they  try  to  encourage  them  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Xation,  In  this  way  v^e  have  a quick  means  of  getting  informa- 
tion to  them.  Also  I might  say  we  have  quick  means  of  getting  in- 
formation back  about  conditions  existing  in  the  counties  about  the 
breaking  out  of  crop  diseases,  animal  diseases,  insect  pests,  etc. 

lYe  can  state,  and  state  emphatically,  that  these  men  have  no  desire 
except  to  serve  their  counti-y  where  they  can  do  the  most  good.  They 
have  not  sought  deferred  classification,  nor  do  they  wish  to  avoid 
any  service,  no  matter  how  dangerous.  They  have  been  selected  for 
these  places  because  of  their  training  and  experience.  They  have 
gained  knowledge  of  local  conditions  invaluable  to  this  department, 
and  we  know  that  they  have  been  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  our  increased  food  production.  IVe  can  not  maintain  this  service 
without  men  who  are  fit  for  the  service.  Farmers  are  meeting  prob- 
lems of  increasing  difficulty.  They  are  compelled  to  seek  information 
to  help  them.  Without  this  force  the  Xation  and  the  States  will 
be  seriously  handicapped  in  guiding  the  most  essential  work  of  food 
prc'duction. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.20  o’clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
at  10  o’clock  a.  m.  to-morrow,  Friday,  June  II,  1918.) 
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MONDAY,  JUNE  17,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

W ashing ton^  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o’clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Ellison  D.  Smith 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Smith  of  South  Carolina  (acting  chairman), 
Sheppard,  Thompson,  Kendrick,  Page,  Gronna,  Norris,  Kenyon, 
Wadsworth,  and  France. 

1 STATEMENT  OF  MR.  EDWIN  C.  DINWIDDIE,  LEGISLATIVE  SUPER- 
INTENDENT, ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA,  WASHING- 
TON, D.  C. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  committee  will  come  to 
i order.  Mr.  Dinwiddle,  will  you  just  state  your  full  name  and  your 
j official  connection  with  the  organization  you  represent? 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  Edwin  C.  Dinwiddle,  legislative  superintendent  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America.  I also  represent  some  others 
that  I need  not  mention. 

I would  just  like  to  ask  Senator  Norris  if  he  will  be  kind  enough 
to  indicate  what  particular  phases  of  the  constitutional  side  of  the 
question  he  would  like  to  have  gone  into.  Wherein  do  you  feel,  if 
you  do  feel — or  does  anybody  feel  that  this  differs  from  many  of 
the  other  pieces  of  legislation  which  Congress  has  been  constantly 
passing  since  our  advent  into  the  war  that  would  not  be  at  all  upheld 
in  normal  peace  times,  but  which  probably  will  be  upheld,  and  some 
of  which  have  been  upheld  as  war  emergency  measures?  That  is 
one  question  I would  like  to  ask,  just  to  help  our  attorney  when  he 
appears. 

‘ Senator  Norris.  I will  be  glad  to  answer  that  question,  as  far  as 
I am  concerned.  The  amendment  we  are  speaking  of  contains  two 
provisions;  one  is  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  no  food, 
grain,  or  cereal  shall  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  malt  liquors.  I 
have  no  doubt  of  that  being  constitutional.  That  is  purely  a con- 
servation measure. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  That  is  purely  a conservation  question. 

, ^ Senator  Norris.  Another  provision  of  the  amendment  is  that  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  war  it  shall  be  illegal  to  sell  whisky  or 
distilled  spirits  as  a beverage.  There  is  a constitutional  question; 
the  whisky  is  already  in  existence.  As  to  the  prohibition  of  the  use 
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of  foods  to  make  whisky,  that  is  illegal  now ; but  whether  Congress  I j 
has  the  authority  under  the  Constitution  to  pass  a law  to  prohibit  i 
the  sale  of  distilled  spirits  already  in  existence  to  use  as  a beverage  1 1 
is  a question.  That  is  the  point,  and  the  only  constitutional  qiies-  J 
tion,  I think,  involved  in  the  whole  thing.  I do  not  believe  it  will 
be  contended  that  it  is  not  constitutional  to  prohibit  the  use  of  food-  |l’ 
stuffs  for  the  making  of  intoxicating  liquors  of  an}^  kind.  | 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  Then  you  want  light  on  the  question  as  to  whether  ■ i 
this  is  in  any  way  diff'erentiated  from  the  general  power  which  Con-  '■ 
gross  would  exercise  in  the  conservation  of  foods  by  the  prohibition  h 
of  the  use  of  foodstuffs  in  the  manufacture  of  any  alcoholic  liquors? 
Senator  Norris.  Yes,  sir.  f! 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  To  start  with,  one  theory  about  that  is  that  the  ' ^ 
whole  scheme  is  a scheme  of  conservation,  just  as  we  are  conserving 
sugar,  just  as  we  are  conserving  meats,  and  just  as  we  are  conserving  ; 
wheat  by  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  wheat  for  ordinary  manufac- 
ture into  bread. 

Senator  Norris.  But  that  is  not  true  of  whisky.  I do  not  think  ' 
anybody  claims  that  the  whisky  that  is  in  existence  would  be  used  I 
for  any  beneficial  purpose  in  the  war,  unless  it  were  for  the  manufac-  | 
ture  of  munitions.  I 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  Yes;  it  can  be.  I 

Senator  Norris.  We  are  told  by  the  department  that  while  we  can  „ I 
use  vdiisky  to  manufacture  munitions  of  war  it  is  not  practicable  to  [j 
do  so.  , I 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  By  redistillation.  They  claim  it  is  too  expensive  ? : | 
Senator  Norris.  Yes;  they  can  take  other  means  and  do  it  better.  | 
Senator  Smith  of  South  -Carolina.  Mr.  Dinwiddie,  the  point  j; 
Senator  Norris  is  making  is  this : The  Eandall  amendment  prohibits  | 
the  use  of  any  foodstuffs  in  the  form  of  either  fruits  or  grain  in  the  [ 
manufacture  of  any  fermented  or  spirituous  liquor.  Now,  the  Jones  * 
amendment — the  one  about  which  Senator  Norris  is  asking  you — 
comes  in  and  prohibits  the  sale  of  any  intoxicating  liquors  during  the 
period  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  Yes.  That  is,  of  course,  frankly  stated,  to  meet  ; 
the  objection  of  the  President  and  the  Food  Administration  that 
they  do  not  Avant  to  be  responsible  for  putting  the  country  on  a ^ | 
Avhisky  basis.  1 1 

Senator  Norris.  I Avill  say  frankly  to  you  that  personally  I do  not  j.  I 
agree  Avith  that  position  of  the  President  and  Mr.  Hoover.  I do  not  | 
think  that  Ave  ought  to  stop  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  foods  and  I 
grains  to  make  beer  for  fear  that  somebody  that  does  not  get  beer  is  | 
going  to  get  drunk  on  Avhisky.  |'i 

Mr.  Dinaviddie.  Of  course,  I have  my  oavu  opinion  about  that,  too.  ' 
but  Ave  are  up  against  the  practical  proposition  of  Avhat  has  been  > 
said. 

Senator  Norris.  The  amendment  contains  the  provision  prohibit-  | , 
ing  the  sale  of  Avhisky  for  beA^erage  purposes — whisky  that  is  already  | 
in  existence.  So  it  comes  to  the  proposition  Avhether  Congress  has  | j 
the  authority  to  pass  a prohibition  law  of  that  kind.  If  the  laAV  pro-  x 
vided  that  the  manufacturers  could  not  use  for  the  manufacture  of  1 
Avhisky  anything  that  could  be  used  for  food  there  would  be  no  ques-  I 
tion  about  its  constitutionality,  in  my  judgment.  But  the  Avhisky  I 
exists  now.  ft 
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]\Ir.  Dinwiddie.  But  suppose  it  were  held  that  this  is  necessary  to 
save  man  power,  to  save  the  resources  of  the  country  to  help  in  this 
war;  would  Congress  have  the  power  to  do  it? 

Senator  Norris.  Of  course,  I presume  that  would  be  part  of  your 
attorney's  argument? 

]\Ir.  Dinwiddie.  Exactly.  I can  say  this  much:  The  court  held 
in  the  legal-tender  cases  that  it  was  practicall}^  competent  for  a 
nation  wlien  it  was  fighting  for  its  life  to  do  anything — to  conscript 
men,  to  conscript  property.  They  are  doing  that  sort  of  thing  with 
reference  to  other  property. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes;  but  this  is  not  a question  of  conscripting 
whisky.  We  liave  a right  to  pass  a law,  and  the  President  has  au- 
thority now  to  take  over  every  bit  of  whisky  there  is  to  manufacture 
into  munitions  of  war.  We  have  a right  to  pass  a law  to  take  that 
whisky,  to  conscript  it  and  make  it  into  munitions. 

Mr.  Dixwiddie.  Yes;  but  by  this  Jones  amendment.  Senator,  we 
are  doing  less  than  that. 

Senator  Norris.  I know.  The  question  involved  in  the  Jones 
amendment  is  not  the  power  of  Congress  to  take  the  whisky.  That 
is  not  involved  in  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Dixwiddie.  It  is  the  power  to  sto])  its  use  during  a certain 
period  of  emergency. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes;  as  a beverage. 

i\Ir.  Dinwiddie.  And  that  is  less  than  taking  a man's  property, 
because  we  do  not  destroy  his  whisky;  he  has  got  it  when  this 
emergency  passes. 

Senator  Norris.  I agree  to  that.  It  is  not  taking  his  property. 

Senator  Groxxa.  lYe  have,  of  course,  to  show  for  what  purpose 
we  would  want  to  take  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  would  want  to 
show  that  it  is  destructive  to  the  health  of  our  men. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  I think  we  can  do  that.  That  is  what  I was  trying 
to  get  at.  My  question  did  not  mean  that  I did  not  understand  the 
differentiation  between  the  Eandall  amendment  and  the  Jones 
amendment;  I was  trying  to  find  out  just  what  is  in  the  minds  of 
the  Senators  upon  which  they  want  light.  I think  that  is  an  abso- 
lutely correct  statement.  I call  the  Senator’s  attention  to  this,  be- 
cause he  has  been  on  the  bench  and  has  read  these  decisions  a good 
deal  oftener  than  I have. 

I will  suspend  in  a moment,  because  I believe  you  mentioned  Mr. 
Kahn’s  name,  and  I see  he  is  here.  I just  want  to  call  attention  to 
one  thing.  All  through  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  State  and  Fed- 
eral, the  principle  has  run  that  a man  must  use  his  property  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others.  In  one  of  the  most  recent 
decisions  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  in  which  they  upheld  the 
Webb-Kenyon  law,  they  wound  up  by  saying  that  they  were  not  to 
be  deterred  from  holding  this  law  constitutional  for  fear  Congress 
might  exceed  its  power  somewhat ; and  that  the  reason  they  held  this 
thing  could  be  done  with  regard  to  intoxicating  liquors  was  because 
of  the  exceptional  nature  of  the  subject  itself;  and  virtually  repeated 
what  they  had  said  in  many  previous  decisions,  that  whisky  and 
other  liquors  were  in  classes  by  themselves  and  not  to  be  treated 
even  as  legitimate  articles  of  commerce ; that  is,  when  the  legislative 
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mind  reached  the  conclusion  that  they  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
particular  way. 

I have  no  doubt  at  all  that  this  legislation  would  fail  in  normal 
peace  time^,  from  a constitutional  standpoint 

Senator  Gkonna.  But  they  took  into  consideration  both  the  trans- 
portation and  the  manufacture.  In  this  case  we  would  not  naturally 
have  to  take  into  consideration  either  of  those  two  matters.  The 
whisky  is  already  manufactured  and  does  not  necessarily  have  to 
be  transported.  The  question  is,  shall  it  be  sold  in  intrastate  trade  ? 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  Yes;  or  anywhere. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JULIUS  KAHN,  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CON- 
GRESS FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  We  have  present  two  gentle- 
men who  have  desired  to  be  heard.  Mr.  Kahn,  we  will  hear  you 
now  in  reference  to  this  so-called  Jones  amendment.  You  may 
proceed. 

Kepresentative  Kahn.  I thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I appear  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Jones  amendment  and  Kandall  amendment  on  behalf 
of  the  grape  growers  and  wine  producers  of  California. 

Senator  Norris.  Right  at  the  beginning  of  your  statement,  Mr. 
Kahn,  I suppose  what  you  say  in  behalf  of  the  grape  growers  of 
California  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  grape  growers  every- 
where ? 

Representative  Kahn.  I imagine  so,  although  the  industry  is  so 
much  greater  in  California  than  it  is  anywhere  else — 95  per  cent,  I 
think,  of  the  wine  made  in  this  country  being  made  in  that  State — 
that  I was  not  considering  the  wine  growers  elsewhere,  although  I 
imagine  they  would  be  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  California 
wine  growers. 

Let  me  start  by  saying  that  the  Federal  Government  itself  has 
held  out  the  hand  of  hope  to  the  wine  growers  of  this  country. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  for  many  years  has  maintained  in 
California  experiment  stations,  securing  special  vines,  so  that  the 
grape  growers  and  the  wine  makers  might  get  the  best  qualities 
possible  for  their  business.  The  State  of  California  has  had  a 
viticultural  commission  for  many  years  which  it  has  maintained  at 
a large  expense  in  order  to  help  the  industry.  So  the  wine  growers 
of  that  State  have  felt  that  they  had,  in  a way.  Government  sanction 
for  their  business. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  Congress,  when  legislation  was  passed 
with  reference  to  spirituous  liquor,  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of 
that  and  of  allowing  the  manufacture  of  beer  and  wine,  the  wine 
growers  of  this  country  probably  felt  that  they  were  justified  in 
going  to  the  expense  of  cultivating  their  crop  this  year.  You  can 
not  make  wine  without  going  to  additional  expense.  You  have  got 
to  supply  cooperage,  barrels  for  holding  the  wine.  You  have  got 
to  supply  great  numbers  of  boxes  for  taking  the  grapes  from  the 
field  to  the  presses.  You  have  got  to  cultivate  your  vines. 

All  of  that  costs  a great  amount  of  money,  and  I am  advised  by 
gentlemen  of  great  responsibility  and  undoubted  veracity  that  the 
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banks  of  California  have  been  asked  to  lend  the  wine  makers  and 
the  grape  growers  for  this  year’s  vintage  $10,000,000  in  anticipation 
of  a crop.  That  money  has  already  been  practically  invested  in 
anticipation  of  the  crop.  The  wine  grapes  will  ripen  in  probably 
eight  weeks  from  now,  and  the  making  of  the  wine  will  proceed 
from  that  time  onward.  To  pass  this  legislation  at  this  time  would 
make  every  dollar  of  that  investment  a total  loss,  besides  making 
the  crop  a total  loss.  Because  wine  gi*apes  are  not  food  grapes; 
the  grape  that  is  used  for  making  wine  is  not  a food  product. 

Senator  Norris.  Could  they  make  grape  juice  of  it? 

Eepresentative  Kahn.  They  probably  could,  but  grape  juice  is  not 
food  any  more  than  wine  is  a food,  if  you  want  to  put  it  that  way. 
The  talnng  of  grapes  for  making  gi’ape  juice  is  destroying  a food 
product  just  as  much  as  when  you  take  it  for  making  wine. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  there  any  other  use  that  it  could  be  put  to? 

Eepresentative  Kahn.  None  whatever,  sir.  They  will  spoil.  The 
whole  vintage  will  be  a total  loss.  In  addition  to  that,  these  men 
paid  in  taxes  to  the  Government  for  fortifying  their  sweet  wine  in 
the  last  campaign  a year  ago  $500,000.  They  could  not  use  a dol- 
lar’s worth  of  their  property  if  this  legislation  goes  through;  that 
tax  has  been  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

They  are  willing  to  stand  on  the  Sheppard  amendment.  The 
large  wine  makers  of  California  are  liquidating  their  business.  They 
are  ready  to  go  out  of  business,  but  they  want  a little  time  to  do  it. 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Kahn,  if  this  amendment  were  changed  so  as 
not  to  apply  to  vinous  liquors,  would  you  have  any  objection  to  it 
then  ? 

Eepresentative  Kahn.  I want  to  say  to  the  Senator  frankly  that 
I have  always  been  against  that  kind  of  legislation. 

Senator  Norris.  I ought  to  put  my  question  in  a different  way. 
Of  course,  you  have  a right  to  be  opposed  to  it,  notwithstanding 
whether  that  is  in  or  out.  I am  not  contending  that  you  have  not 
any  such  right. 

Let  me  put  it  in  this  way : The  people  whom  you  represent  in  this 
are  the  grape  growers  and  wine  producers.  Would  their  objection 
be  withdrawn  if  that  were  eliminated  from  the  bill  ? 

Eepresentative  Kahn.  I imagine  that  their  objection  would  be 
withdrawn,  of  course.  I imagine  so. 

Senator  Norris.  What  I want  to  get  at  is  this:  If  that  were  elimi- 
nated, this  argument  that  you  have  made  about  the  investment,  the 
work  that  has  been  done  in  preparation  for  the  next  crop,  and  so 
on — there  would  be  no  contention  that  those  people  would  be  injured 
then  ? 

Eepresentative  Kahn.  No. 

Senator  Norris.  So  that  argument  would  fall? 

Eepresentative  Kahn.  Yes;  they  would  not  go  into  the  crop  of 
next  year  if  they  knew  there  was  an  inhibition  by  reason  of  an  act  of 
Congress. 

Senator  Norris.  Of  course,  if  vinous  liquors  were  omitted  from 
the  amendment,  neither  this  year  nor  any  other  year  would  that  have 
any  application? 

Eepresentative  Kahn.  No. 

Senator  Norris.  It  would  not  apply  to  them  at  all. 
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liepresentative  Kahn.  No;  certainly  not.  But  they  are  in  (that 
predicament.  As  yon  can  see,  the  banks  are  carrying  those  people, 
and  have  made  these  enormous  loans  in  anticipation  of  this  year's 
crop ; and,  of  course,  not  only  would  the  crop  be  lost  if  this  were 
passed,  but  also  this  additional  investment  would  go  by  the  board, 
and  I submit  that  is  manifestly  unjust. 

Senator  Page.  Mr.  Kahn,  may  I ask  this  question?  In  reading 
the  Jones  amendment  I see  it  provides  that  from  and  after  80  days 
from  the  date  of  approval  of  the  act  no  foods,  food  materials,  etc., 
shall  be  used  for  malt  or  vinous  liquors  for  beverage  purposes. 
Would  you  say  that  by  changing  30  days  to  120  days  you  would 
eliminate  the  objections  you  are  stating? 

liepresentative  Kahn.  I think  in  all  fairness.  Senator,  in  view  of 
the  condition  which  brought  about  the  making  of  their  vineyards, 
that  these  people  should  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  that  vintage.  I 
should  say  that  would  take  approximately  a year. 

Senator  Page.  This  amendment  of  Senator  Jones  reads,  ‘‘shall, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  present  war,  be  used  in  the  production 
of  malt  or  vinous  liquors.”  This  clause  that  T am  reading  does  not 
refer  to  sale. 

Kepresentative  Kahn.  It  says  “ food  and  food  materials.”  Imme- 
diately there  comes  up  the  question  whether  the  grape  that  is  used 
for  making  wine  is  food  material.  The  grape  growers  and  the  wine 
makers  of  California  contend  that  the  grape  used  for  making  wine 
is  not  a food  product;  it  can  only  be  used  for  making  wine.  Of 
course.  I want  to  modify  that  statement  in  a trifling  particular. 
There  are  some  wines  made  from  a grape  that  can  also  be  used  as  a 
food — special  wines,  such  as  Tokay,  such  as  Madeira,  and  such  as 
port.  Those  are  sweet  wines  that  are  made  from  a grape,  that  can 
l)e  used  as  food.  But  the  bulk,  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  the  wine 
that  is  made  is  made  from  the  wine  grape. 

Senator  ITadsworth.  Mr.  Kahn,  whether  or  not  these  grapes  am 
food  materials,  the  Jones  amendment  would  apply  to  all  grapes, 
because  it  uses  the  word  “ fruits.” 

Kepresentative  Kahn.  Yes. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  In  other  words,  all  those  vineyards  Avould 
practically  haA^e  to  be  shut  doAvn? 

Kepresentati\m  Kahn.  Yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Kahn,  Avould  there  be  any  avenue  of  escape 
for  the  grape  groAver  AvhateA^er  by  the  use  of  the  bulk  of  the  crop  for 
any  other  purpose  except  Avine? 

Kepresentative  Kahn.  Why,  there  aa  ould  be  no  escape.  That  is 
one  thing  that  it  can  be  used  for. 

Senator  Kendrick.  May  I ask,  hoAv  long  does  it  take  to  produce  or 
groAv  a vineyard,  to  bring  the  vines  to  bearing? 

Kepresentalive  Kahn.  Until  the  vine  begins  to  bear  commercially, 
I should  imagine  that  it  takes  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
three  to  five  years. 

Senator  Kendrick.  And  hoAv  long  Avould  you  estimate  it  Avould  re- 
quire the  Aune  groAvers  to  change  their  business? 

Kepresentative  Kahn.  They  are  doing  that  now  as  speedily  as 
they  can.  Of  course,  the  Senator  Avill  understand  they  have  been 
making  wine  for  some  years.  Wine  increases  in  value  as  it  ages,  and 
so  they  have  in  stock  quite  an  amount  of  wine  in  excess  of  any  one 
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year's  vintage.  But  they  are  disposino-  of  that  hist  as  rapidly  as  they 
can. 

I received  a letter  only  a day  or  two  ago  from  the  president  of  the 
largest  wine-making  concern  in  California  saying  that  if  you  will 
only  give  them  a little  time,  probably  two  or  three  years,  to  dispose 
of  their  stock,  they  will  liquidate.  They  are  turning  their  lands  over 
now  into  orchards.  They  are  ])ullin2;  up  their  vines  and  planting 
orchards,  and  they  are  growing  grain  on  some  of  their  land,  and  they 
have  sent  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  here  for  various  kinds  of 
seed  to  experiment  with  on  their  land  with  a view  of  planting  their 
lands  to  those  crops.  They  are  trying  their  level  best  to  wind  up  their 
business  and  use  the  land  for  other  purposes. 

Senator  Kexdktck.  Trying  to  adjust  themselves  to  a new  order? 

Eepresentative  Kahn.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  meantime  they  are  pa^dng 
their  taxes  and  they  are  living  up  to  the  law,  but  they  feel  that  the 
enactment  of  this  law  at  this  time  vcould  be  an  exceedingly  great 
hardship  and  would  really  be  an  additional  tax  upon  their  property 
and  their  lands  and  mean  the  loss  of  their  crop. 

Senator  Korris.  Mr.  Kahn,  is  there  anything  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wine  except  the  grapes  ? I want  to  get  at  this  point : Is  there 
anything  that  vrould  be  saved  in  the  way  of  food  for  the  Army  or  for 
other  people? 

Representative  Kahn.  Xot  a thing. 

Senator  Page.  Mr.  Kahn,  you  made  the  remark  that  the  people  of 
your  State  who  are  interested  in  wines  were  getting  out  of  the  busi- 
ness and  were  veil  bug  to  retire. 

Representative  Kahn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Page.  This  amendment  of  Senator  Jones  limits  the  time 
beyond  which  no  fruits  can  be  made  into  wines  to  80  days.  ' What 
time  would  you  suggest  to  take  care  of  this  year's  business? 

Representative  Kahn.  In  the  State  of  California  wine  making 
begins  at  different  times.  Probably  the  farther  south  you  go  the 
earlier  the  grapes  ripen.  I think  that  the  '‘campaign,’'  as  they  call 
it,  begins  some  time  in  the  early  paid  of  August  and  runs  along  until 
well  toward  the  middle  or  end  of  October,  and  during  all  that  period 
wine  is  being  made,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  climate,  the 
soil,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Page.  If  this  limit  of  30  days  were  made  4 months,  would 
that  extension  be  sufticient  to  take  care  of  your  wine  groovers? 

Representative  Kahn.  I suppose  they  would  be  able  to  harvest  their 
graj^es  and  make  their  wnne  by  that  time.  I should  imagine  so.  F\\e 
months  wmuld  probably  do  it. 

Senator  AAadswu^rth.  You  said  a moment  ago  that  no  food  would 
be  saved  for  the  Army  or  for  the  civilian  population  l)y  the  abolition 
of  the  wnne  industry. 

Re])resentative  Kahn.  Xone  at  all.  Senator,  if  you  wnll  allow’  me 
to  make  the  suggestion  in  that  connection,  several  years  ago  wdien  this 
question  wnxs  up  the  California  wine  men  had  a committee  on  here, 
and  they  said  that  the  wine  grape  w’ould  not  even  make  a good  raisin, 
so  they  must  either  use  it  for  wnne  or  wnxste  it. 

Senator  lYadsw’orth.  I wnas  going  to  ask  you  if  it  is  true — and  I 
assume  it  is^ — that  no  food  w’ould  be  saved 

Representative  Kahn.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Wadsw’orth.  lYhat  w’ould  be  accomplished  by  that? 
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Kepresentative  Kahn.  It  would  simply  put  them  out  of  business. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  And  what  in  turn  would  that  accomplish  for 
the  good  of  the  country  ? 

Representative  Kahn.  That  would  accomplish  the  destruction  of 
an  industry  that  has  $200,000,000  invested  in  it  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia alone. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Do  you  think  that  the  conduct  of  that  indus- 
try is  a danger  to  the  country  ? 

Representative  Kahn.  I do  not;  I have  never  considered  it  a dan- 
ger to  the  country.  I think  the  abuse  of  liquor  is  a menace,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  use  of  liquor  is  a menace.  I myself  am  ordered 
by  my  doctor  to  drink  a glass  of  claret  with  my  meal  every  day,  and 
have  been  ordered  to  do  that  for  years,  because  of  my  physical 
ailment. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a very  clear  line 
of  demarkation  between  spiritous  liquors  and  wines  in  that  respect? 

Representative  Kahn.  Undoubtedly.  Anybody  who  has  ever  trav- 
eled abroad  and  has  gone  into  the  wine-making  countries  will  realize 
that  there  is  no  drunkenness  there.  Take  the  armies  in  Europe 
to-day.  The  French  armies  and  the  Italian  armies  are  served  with 
a ration  of  wine  every  day. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  And  no  drunkenness  results? 

Representative  Kahn.  Ko  drunkenness.  They  certainly  have 
shown  their  mettle  as  fighters,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  drunkenness 
in  the  armies  of  France  or  of  Italy.  More  than  that,  the  army  of 
England  is  given  a ration  of  rum  every  day — that  is  a spiritous 
liquor — and  there  is  no  drunkenness. 

Senator  Gronna.  Speaking  of  the  food  value  of  grapes,  Mr.  Kahn, 
I am  not  very  familiar  with  the  subject,  but  I think  a few  years  ago 
you  had  what  you  called  drying  plants  in  which  a lot  of  the  grapes 
were  dried? 

Representative  Kahn.  Those  are  for  raisins. 

Senator  Gronna.  No;  I am  not  speaking  of  raisins  at  all.  They 
were  sold  as  dried  grapes. 

Representative  Kahn.  As  I recall  it.  Senator,  the  wine  grape  has 
a very  large  seed  and  is  rather  thick  skinned;  that  is,  the  majority 
of  wine  grapes,  and  I do  not  think  they  are  good  for  food  in  any  way. 

Senator  Gronna.  I think  they  had  some  use  and  I think  they  are 
being  sold  on  the  market  as  dried  grapes. 

Representative  Kahn.  I am  not  familiar  with  that  product  my- 
self. I know  California  has  gone  into  the  raisin  industry.  We  use 
great  quantities  of  grapes  for  raisins. 

Senator  Norris.  It  is  a different  kind  of  grape? 

Representative  ICahn.  Yes,  sir.  I was  about  to  say  that  when  I 
was  a boy  if  you  wanted  to  buy  raisins  in  this  country  you  were 
compelled  to  buy  the  Malaga  raisin,  which  came  from  Spain.  The 
California  raisin  has  driven  the  Malaga  raisin  off  the  market.  I 
imagine  that  if  you  went  into  all  the  grocery  stores  in  New  York 
you  would  not  find  a box  of  Malaga  raisins,  but  you  would  find  great 
quantities  of  California  raisins. 

Senator  Page.  Mr.  Kahn,  there  are  those  of  us  who  may  disagree 
with  you  in  regard  to  the  general  principle  you  lay  down  that  wines 
are  good 
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Kepresentative  Kahn.  I never  quarrel  with  anybody,  Senator, 
about  his  personal  views  on  those  matters. 

Senator  Page.  But  there  are  those  who  so  believe  that  may  be 
inclined  to  look  at  the  equities,  as  far  as  California  is  concerned  and 
its  crop  of  this  year.  I would  like  from  you,  for  consideration  when 
we  debate  it,  suggestions  as  to  how  this  Jones  amendment  could  be 
amended  so  as  to  take  care  of  this  year’s  crop.  Also,  could  you  in 
any  way  provide  for  some  limited  spiritous  content  of  the  wine, 
so  as  to  come  as  nearly  as  possible  in  this  year’s  crop  to  meeting  the 
views  of  those  who  disagree  with  you  in  regard  to  the  general  princi- 
ples of  temperance  ? 

Eepresentative  Kahn.  I am  under  the  impression,  as  I said,  that 
if  they  were  given  five  months  to  harvest  grapes  and  turn  out  their 
vintage  that  would  probably  take  care  of  those  wine  makers  whose 
grapes  ripen  at  the  latest  period.  That  is  about  the  only  suggestion 
I could  make  on  that  matter. 

Senator  Page.  And  could  the  spiritous  content  of  the  wine  be 
limited  in  any  way? 

Kepresentative  Kahn.  That  is  a very  difficult  question.  Senator. 
Dry  wines,  as  they  are  called,  the  still  wines,  and  the  wines  that 
are  rather  acid  to  the  taste,  such  as  claret  and  Burgundy,  have  about 
12  per  cent,  I think,  on  an  average  of  alcohol.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sweet  wine,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  a medicinal  wine, 
contains  about  21  per  cent  of  alcohol.  In  the  progress  of  fermenta- 
tion, in  which  the  sugar  is  lost  to  the  wine,  they  arrest  fermentation 
and  inject  a certain  amount  of  grape  brandy,  and  that  retains  the 
sugar  content,  so  that  your  sweet  wine,  your  port,  Madeira,  your 
sherry,  your  Tokay,  and  wines  of  that  character  have  approximately 
21  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

Senator  Gronna.  The  sweet  wines  are  made  from  grapes  that 
may  be  used  for  food,  are  they  not? 

Kepresentative  Kahn.  Some  of  them,  yes ; I think  so. 

Mr.  Dinwiddh:.  Would  it  interrupt  Mr.  Kahn  for  me  to  ask  a 
question  which  bears  directly  on  what  he  is  discussing? 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  You  may  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  Do  you  mind,  Mr.  Kahn? 

Kepresentative  Kahn.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  I just  wondered  whether  Mr.  Kahn  has  any  con- 
firmation of  what  I have  some  knowledge  of — that  the  California 
Wine  Co.,  which  is  the  largest  producer— — 

Kepresentative  Kahn.  The  California  Wine  Association. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  I believe  they  do  close  to  80  per  cent  of  the  busi- 
ness of  your  State.  Your  talk  has  been  very  largely  directed  to  the  - 
question  of  losing  the  business.  My  attention  was  called,  in  passing 
through  San  Francisco  last  fall  to  and  from  Hawaii,  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  producing  now  a nonalcoholic  drink  in  which  the  grapes  are 
fully  utilized — the  drink  is  made,  but  the  alcohol  is  extracted  from 
the  beverage.  That  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Kepresentative  Kahn.  That  is  grape  juice. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  I have  seen  the  advertisements. 

Kepresentative  Kahn.  That  is  grape  juice  made  by  that  associa- 
tion. But  the  managers  of  the  association  tell  me  they  could  not 
begin  to  sell  the  quality  of  grape  juice  that  would  be  made  if  they 
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would  endeavor  to  make  all  of  their  grapes  into  grape  juice.  They 
call  it  Calwa. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  There  is  another  one  called  Calvino;  I have  some 
of  it,  which  they  were  kind  enough  to  give  me. 

Kepresentative  Kahn.  Calwa  is  made  by  the  California  Wine 
Association,  It  is  a name  made  up  of  the  initials  of  the  association. 
Calvino  is  probably  made  by  some  other  concern. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  No  ; by  the  California  lYine  Co. 

Representative  Kahn.  The  California  IVine  Association. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  Do  you  know  also  that  it  has  been  proven  that 
the  California  grape  is  susceptible  to  the  same  sort  of  treatment  that 
the  wine  grape  is  in  the  Trentino,  in  Italy,  whereby  they  can  make  a 
nonintoxicating  and  nonalcoholic  beverage  out  of  that  particular 
grape  ? That  does  not  affect  this  year’s  crop ; it  goes  to  the  question 
of  the  loss  of  the  vineyards. 

Representative  Kahn.  I w^ant  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  committee,  that  the  development  of  the  wine  industry 
in  Calif ronia  is  very  interesting.  There  are  a great  man}"  Italians 
interested  in  the  Italian-Swiss  colonies’  plant.  The  Italians  from 
that  very  section  of  Italy  that  the  gentleman  speaks  of,  the  Trentino. 
and  around  Asti  and  that  part  of  the  country,  took  up  5,000  acres 
of  land,  ivhich  at  the  time  they  took  it  up  supported  5,000  sheep  and 
one  shepherd.  They  invested  their  money  there  and  they  built  up  an 
institution  that  has  10  miles  of  vines  as  you  ride  through  their  prop- 
erty on  the  railroad.  They  have  a number  of  villages  of  300  to  400 
inhabitants.  They  have  schools,  they  have  public  liuildings.  That 
was  all  done  by  these  Italians  on  this  land  which  only  supported 
shee]')  and  one  she])herd  at  llm  time  thev  took  it.  A more  sober,  in- 
dustrious community  yon  will  not  find  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  they  have  tried  in  California.  Air.  Chairman,  to  make  wine, 
even  the  sweet  wines,  without  introducing  the  grape  brandy.  It  has 
not  been  a howling  success.  The  wine  was  made  a little  sweeter 
than  it  had  been,  by  allowing  the  wine  to  ferment  to  a certain  point 
and  then  jiouring  into  it  some  concentrated  form  of  the  grape  juice 
that  they  had  been  using  for  making  that  ivine.  That  in  turn 
brought  back  an  addition  of  the  sugar  content  of  the  wine.  But  it 
never  made  a wine  like  the  port  and  the  sherry  and  Aladeira  you  buy 
for  medicinal  purposes  in  the  drug  stores  of  this  country,  and  so  the 
company  had  to  go  out  of  that  business.  They  have  tried — I know 
that — to  do  these  things,  and  they  were  not  successful. 

Senator  AVadsworth.  You  say  they  have  commenced  to  go  out  of 
the  business  of  growing  wine  grapes  ? 

Representative  Kahn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Is  that  because  they  fear  legislation? 

Representative  Kahn.  Yes.  And  they  are  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  a possibility  and  a probability  that  the  Sheppard  amendment 
will  be  adopted  by  36  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  therefore  they 
feel  that  while  the  matter  is  being  passed  upon  by  the  States  of  the 
Union  they  can  liquidate  their  business,  and  if  they  are  not  inter- 
fered with  they  will  liquidate  their  business.  But  I do  not  feel  that 
with  their  enormous  investment  they  should  be  practically  penalized. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Is  there  any  further  statement 
you  desire  to  make? 
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Ivepreseiitative  Kahn.  Xo,  Mr.  Chairman.  I thank  the  committee 
for  its  extreme  kindness  to  me. 

Senator  Smith  of  Sonth  Carolina.  Is  there  anyone  else  who  desires 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  Jones  amendment  ? 

STATEMENT  OE  MR.  JOHN  J.  KEARNEY,  SECRETARY-AGENT  OF 

THE  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT  EMPLOYEES’  INTERNATIONAL 

ALLIANCE  AND  THE  BARTENDERS’  INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE 

OF  AMERICA,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Senator  S^irrii  of  South  C'arolina.  Will  yon  please  state  your  name 
and  wlioin  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Kearney.  John  J.  Kearney,  secretary-agent  of  the  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Employees'  International  Alliance  and  the  Bartenders’ 
International  League  of  America,  of  the  city  of  Boston,  representing 
(1,000  employed  in  the  industry  in  the  city  of  Boston  and  connected 
with  an  industry  having  a total  membership  of  75,000  in  the  United 
States  engaged  in  occupations  connected  with  liquor  industry. 

Senator  Xorris.  I want  to  get  at  just  exactly  tlie  people  you  repre- 
sent. That  includes  all  the  bartenders? 

Mr.  Kearney.  That  includes  178  local  unions  all  over  the  country. 

Senator  Xorris.  Of  whom  does  the  membership  of  those  unions  con- 
sist ? 

Mr.  Kearnea:.  Of  waiters,  waitresses,  bartenders,  and  cooks. 

Senator  Xorris.  IVhat  per  cent  of  bartenders? 

Mr.  Kearney.  About  10  per  cent — ^I  should  say  50  per  cent  of  the 
membership  are  bartenders. 

Senator  Xorris.  And  the  hotel  waiters? 

Mr.  Kearneau  The  waiters  would  be  about  35  per  cent. 

Senator  Xorris.  They  are  waiters  in  hotels? 

Mr.  Kearnea".  Hotels,  restaurants,  and  cafes. 

Senator  Xorris.  Those  are  liotels  and  restaurants  that  sell  liquor 
as  a beverage? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Xorris.  C^onfined  to  those  ? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Xorris.  Do  these  unions  include  any  of  the  dealers? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Xo  dealers. 

Senator  Xorris.  Xor  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Xo. 

Senator  Xorris.  Then  this  body  that  you  represent  consists  entirely 
of  people  who  in  one  form  or  another  dispense  liquor  to  the  con- 
sumers ? 

Mr.  Kearnea^.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Xorris.  Forty  per  cent  of  them  are  bartenders? 

Mr.  Kearney.  I should  say  50  per  cent  are  bartenders.  35  per  cent 
waiters,  10  per  cent  waitresses,  and  5 per  cent  cooks. 

Senator  Xorris.  Now,  give  me  the  number  again,  all  told. 

Mr.  Kearney.  In  the  international  union,  I believe,  we  have  about 
71,000  members. 

Senator  Xorris.  Does  that  include  all  those  people  that  are  en- 
gaged in  that  business? 

Mr.  Kearney.  That  includes  all  the  people  engaged  in  that  busi- 
ness. 
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Senator  Norris.  Then  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  United  States — 
it  is  confined  to  the  United  States,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Kearney.  The  United  States,  and  we  have,  I think,  two  locals 
in  Canada. 

Senator  Norris.  Would  it  be  safe  to  say  then  that  there  are  over 
71,000  people  who  are  either  bartenders  or  waiters,  employed  where 
intoxicating  liquors  are  dispensed  ? 

Mr.  Kearney.  In  the  last  five  or  six  years  a considerable  number 
of  States  have  adopted  prohibition,  and  I think  we  could  say  that 
of  those  72,000  perhaps  15  per  cent  are  working  in  prohibition  ter- 
ritory at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Norris.  They  are  still  members  of  the  union? 

Mr.  Kearney.  We  have  lost  a considerable  membership  through 
that. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  still  maintain  your  unions  in  prohibition 
States  ? 

Mr.  Kearney.  We  have  not  been  successful  in  maintaining  them 
in  prohibition  States.  The  unions  have  gone  out  of  existence,  the 
men  have  found  employment  in  some  other  industry,  and  those  who 
have  been  unable  to  find  employment  have  gone  into  other  States. 

Senator  Norris.  What  per  cent  of  this  membership  are  irien  and 
what  per  cent  women? 

Mr.  Kearney.  I should  say  about  10  per  cent  women  and  90  per 
cent  men. 

Senator  Norris.  Then  it  is  safe  to  say,  is  it,  that  in  the  United 
States  of  all  the  people  that  are  dispensing  liquor  as  waiters  or  bar- 
tenders, 90  per  cent  are  men  and  10  per  cent  are  women? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Yes;  but  I do  not  want  the  committee  to  have  the 
impression  that  there  are  only  72,000  people  employed  in  the  in- 
dustrj^  That  is  all  the  men  and  women  that  are  in  our  international 
union. 

Senator  Norris.  That  does  not  include  those  engaged  in  the  making 
of  the  various  intoxicating  liquors? 

Mr.  Kearney.  No. 

Senator  Norris.  Are  they  unionized? 

Mr.  Kearney.  A great  many  of  them  are.  And  it  does  not  include 
the  thousands  of  waiters  and  bartenders  and  waitresses  that  are 
eking  out  an  existence  by  selling  intoxicating  liquors  that  are  not 
organized. 

Senator  Norris.  O,  I thought  you  had  nearly  all  in  the  United 
States  in  the  order? 

Mr.  Kearney.  No. 

Senator  Norris.  I am  trying  to  get  the  figures  from  you. 

Mr.  Kearney.  I am  giving  the  figures  for  our  own  union. 

Senator  Norris.  I am  trying  to  get  the  figures  in  order  to  find  out, 
if  I can,  how  many  there  are  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  dispens- 
ing liquor,  either  as  bartenders  or  as  waiters.  I thought  maybe  you 
Imew  that. 

Mr.  Kearney.  I am  giving  it  as  nearly  as  I can.  Take  the  city  of 
Boston,  for  example;  you  may  get  an  idea  from  that.  We  have  in 
the  city  of  Boston  about  2,000  men  employed  as  bartenders  and  we 
have  about  1,500  waiters  and  we  have  about  600  waitresses  and  about 
500  or  600  cooks,  all  employed  in  hotels  and  restaurants  that  have 
liquor  licenses. 
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Senator  Norris.  Are  they  all  members  of  your  union? 

Mr.  Kearjs^ey.  That  are  all  members  of  the  union. 

Senator  Norris.  How  many  in  Boston  of  these  classes  that  you 
mention,  if  you  Imow,  are  not  members  of  the  union  ? I want  to  get 
an  idea  about  the  entire  number. 

Mr.  Kearney.  I think  there  are  about  500  bartenders  that  are  not 
members  of  our  union  and  there  are  about  an  equal  number  of  waiters 
employed  that  are  not  members  of  our  union. 

Senator  Norris.  Now,  can  you  tell  me  what  per  cent  of  these  bar- 
tenders and  waiters  who  are  men  within  the  draft  age  ? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Yes,  sir.  Out  of  1,500  waiters  we  have  about  330  in 
the  draft  age  that  are  affected  by  the  order  of  Gen.  Crowder,  effective 
the  1st  of  July,  from  a poll  that  we  took  of  our  own  members. 

Senator  Norris.  Now,  the  bartenders? 

Mr.  Kearney.  The  bartenders,  I believe,  show  a smaller  percent- 
age— about  200. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is,  there  are  about  200  out  of 

Mr.  Kearney.  There  are  200  out  of  nearly  2,000  that  are  within  the 
draft  age. 

Senator  Norris.  You  are  speaking  now  of  Boston  only? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  They  are  between  21  and  31  years  old,  are  they? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Will  that  proportion  hold  true  as  to  the  balance 
of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Kearney.  I could  not  say.  Boston  has  had  license  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  and  quite  a number  of  the  bartenders  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  industry  for  a number  of  years.  I think  we  found  that 
out  of  1,600  that  we  were  able  to  collect  a poll  on,  700  were  over  50 
years  of  age;  we  found  300  were  over  55  years  of  age,  and  I think 
there  were  200  over  60 ; so  that  between  the  ages  of  50  and  60  I think 
we  had  almost  800  or  900  men. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  this  true,  that  your  interest  in  this  legislation  is 
because  the  passage  of  the  so-called  Jones  amendment  would  throw 
these  people  you  represent  out  of  employment? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  the  only  interest  you  have  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Kearney.  That  is  the  principal  interest. 

Senator  Norris.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  What  is  the 
financial  condition  of  these  people  that  you  represent  who  are  en- 
gaged in  dispensing  liquor,  as  a rule  ? 

Mr.  Kearney.  The  waiters  and  bartenders  have  really  nothing  to 
fall  back  upon.  Their  wages  have  been  very  small.  They  have 
been  consuming  from  week  to  week  all  they  have. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  what  per  cent  of  the  men  are 
married  ? 

Mr.  Kearney.  I think  about  75  per  cent,  or,  perhaps,  80  per  cent 
of  the  bartenders  are  married.,  and  I should  say  that  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  waiters  are  married. 

Senator  Norris.  Take  the  females  that  are  members  of  the  union; 
what  per  cent  of  them  are  married  women  ? 

Mr.  Kearney.  I could  not  answer  that.  Quite  a number  of  them 
are  married,  and  quite  a number  of  them  are  supporting  their 
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families — mothers  and  children.  I shonid  think  that  the  average 
as  to  the  waitresses  would  be  about  even  between  married  and  single. 

Senator  Xonins.  As  a matter  of  fact,  then,  if  these  people  are  in 
such  bad  condition,  their  emploYiuent  is  not  giving  them  what  yon 
would  call  a financial  success,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Xo. 

Senator  X’orris.  Could  not  the  most  of  these  people,  particularly 
at  this  time,  get  other  employment  that  would  be  much  more  remuner- 
ative ? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Xm ; they  can  not.  That  has  been  told  to  us,  and 
no  doubt  has  been  told  to  you,  and  will  be  told  to  you  by  people  who, 
under  the  disguise  of  conservation  of  food,  are  demanding  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  prohibition.  This  is  not  a conservation  of  food 
proposition  by  these  people  avIio  are  advocating  the  Shephard  or 
the  Jones  bill.  Senator;  it  is  prohibition.  It  is  the  same  argument 
they  have  used  here  to-day,  or  will  use,  as  they  have  used  it  for 
years.  The  war  has  given  them  conservation  of  food  as  an  added 
argument  to  secure  what  they  want. 

They  tell  you  that  the  members  of  my  union  can  find  other  em- 
ployment at  the  exipration  of  30  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 
and  therefore  the  outlook  is  very  bright  for  my  men  to  find  employ- 
ment. 

If  I took  you  to  Boston,  notwitlistanding  the  newspapers  contain 
maii}^  advertisements  for  help,  I could  put  you  in  line,  and  you  would 
be  in  line  two  or  three  days  before  you  would  reach  the  door  of  the 
clerk  who  takes  applications  of  those  seeking  positions.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  labor  in  Boston,  and  men  can  not  find  work.  Two 
thousand  men  at  least  out  of  the  four  thousand  that  I represent,  of 
the  male  end  of  my  organization,  are  considerably  beyond  the  draft 
age  and  physically  unfit  to  do  manual  labor.  Xearly  all  of  them  in 
Boston  are  between  the  ages  of  50  and  60,  and  the  only  work  these 
men,  can  get  is  ccunpeting  with  the  foreigners  with  the  pick  and 
shovel.  These  men  who  have  been  working  in  this  industry  for  a 
number  of  years  can  not  do  that  kind  of  work.  lYhether  that  is  true 
all  over  the  country  or  not,  I can  not  say. 

The  Sheppard  and  Jones  amendments,  Mr.  Chairman,  alfect  ])rin- 
,-ipally  wine  and  beer.  From  the  discussion  here  1 believe  there  is 
some  doiilJ  in  your  minds  relative  to  the  vune,  and  if  l)eer  is  left  at 
21  per  cent  I think  I can  safely  say  that  after  the  whisky  supply  we 
now  have  in  this  country  is  gone  you  will  have  solved  tlie  prohibition 
problem.  I think  you  will  have  prohibition  complete,  and  by  stop- 
ping the  sale  of  whisk}^  and  permitting  us  to  sell  beer,  ale.  and  wine 
we  believe  our  employment  will  be  saved,  and  these  men  will  continue 
to  be  employed  in  the  indnstiy. 

I live  within  a stone's  throw  of  the  Cunard  Dock  in  Fast  Boston, 
where  I see  boats  coming  every  day  unloading  ale  containing  7 or  8 
per  cent  alcohol.  lYe  are  shipping  grain  to  England,  and  it  is  re- 
turning to  us  in  tlie  shape  of  ale,  8 per  cent  alcohol,  while  we  in  this 
country  are  drinking  beer  which  is  almost  nonalcoholic,  and  that  has 
been  permitted  to  go  on  without  any  protest  from  us.  But  if  this 
goes  any  further  we  must  protest  because  of  our  employment. 

X’ow,  the  shipping  back  into  this  country  of  ale  containing  8 per 
cent  alcohol,  wdiich  can  be  purchased  in  Boston  in  any  of  the  hotels. 
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is  an  indication  that  England  herself  continues  to  brew  this  beer  and 
ln*ew  it  from  grain  that  we  send  there.  Xot  only  that,  but  the  mu- 
nition workers  in  England  protested  against  the  taking  away  of  their 
beer  and  ale  containing  7 or  8 per  cent  alcohol,  while  the  working- 
men in  the  munition  factories  of  this  country  are  content  with  beer 
containing  2^  per  cent  alcohol.  As  an  illustration,  in  Portsmouth. 
X.  H..  which  recently  went  no-license,  a large  number  of  mechanics 
left  there  and  came  to  Boston  to  work  because  they  could  get  their 
j been  and  ale. 

I T personally  have  been  opposed  to  whisky,  and  I advocated  some 
years  ago  that  our  international  union  might  assist  the  prohibitionists 
in  the  wiping  out  of  whisky,  because  I saw  it  was  inevitable,  that 
whisky  was  not  necessary  either  as  a food  or  a beverage,  and  that  the 
doing  away  with  whisky  would  allow  us  to  remain  in  our  occupation, 
our  international  union  would  remain  intact,  and  we  vrould  continue 
: to  be  engaged  in  that  occupation. 

, That  has  been  done,  but  if  the  Sheppard  or  the  Jones  amendment 
, goes  through  it  will  be  giving  us  on  A one  month’s  notice  to  find  other 
; jobs.  I wonder  if  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  provide  for 
' tliese  old  men  that  are  going  to  be  put  out  of  work.  I wonder  if  you 
v.-il]  malce  a provision  in  your  Jones  bill  or  Sliepard  bill  [hat  the 
Xational  Government  will  set  aside  $10,000,000  additional  appropri- 
ation to  provide  far  education  or  training  of  some  kind,  that  these 
ji  men  and  their  families  may  not  suffer,  that  tliey  may  be  provided 
' Avith  some  kind  of  work,  and  give  them  sufficient  time  in  AApich  to 
1 do  it. 

To  pass  this  bill,  and  one  month  thereafter  order  ihe  entire  num- 
ber of  men  out  of  employment.  I belieAvy  is  un-American,  is  unpa- 
I triotic.  it  is  unfair,  because  we  have  been  engaged  in  this  business 
I'  for  a number  of  years,  and  we  do  not  believe  the  Congress  is  using 
li  us  right  when  the}"  do  any  such  thing  as  that.  This  liquor  industry  is 
>1  centuries  and  centuries  old.  liquor  drinking  is  centuries  and  centu- 
ries old,  and  I do  not  think  you  can  abolish  it  in  one  month  as  pro- 
vided in  this  amendment. 

j I would  like  to  have  heard  the  pi'oponents  of  the  amendment  first, 
it  Mr.  Chairman.  I believe  perhaps  Ave  could  have  found  some  reason 
ijl  for  this  measure.  What  is  the  necessity  for  it  ? Has  drunkness  in- 
I creased?  Are  the  Avorkingmen  drinking  to  excess?  Are  our  sol- 
diers debauching?  What  is  the  reason  for  this  hasty  amendment? 
Is  the  food  supply  so  dangerously  Ioav  that  it  is  necessary  for  this 
|i  to  be  done  inside  of  a month?  What  is  the  reason?  It  is  not  a con- 
sei-Avation  measure ; it  is  purely  and  simpU  prohibition,  nothing  else. 
We  think  it  is  unfair,  noAv  that  the  States  liaA^  been  asked  to  act 
upon  the  separate  amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  that  those 
’ States  might  well  act  upon  it  during  this  period  of  the  Avar. 

We  have  our  constitutional  convention  sitting  in  Boston,  deter- 
I mining  whether  the  people  next  XoA^ember  will  Amte  upon  the  ques- 
;i  tion  of  State  prohibition  in  Massachusetts  in  May.  and  if  the  people 
: do  so  decide,  then,  of  course,  it  is  necessarv  that  it  be  done.  But  I 
I'  shall  ask  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  if  the  legislature  wipes 
' us  out  of  business,  to  make  a provision  in  their  enactment  to  take 
care  of  the  thousands  of  men  that  haA^e  been  engaged  in  the  industry 
it  for  years  and  years  and  are  no  longer  able  to  carry  out  any  other 
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line  of  occupation — that  they  be  provided  for,  or  they  will  become 
pensioners  or  paupers  on  the  Commonwealth  wherein  they  live.  A 
great  many  of  the  men  have  left  no-license  territory  and  have 
flocked  into  wet  territory  and  they  are  there,  and  when  that  State 
wipes  out  the  business  they  go  somewhere  else  and  take  their 
families  with  them. 

I believe  that  the  labor  movement  of  this  country  ought  to  be  I 
brought  into  this  subject.  I believe  it  should  be  talked  over  with 
them,  and  I believe  you  ought  to  be  careful  of  the  effect  it  will  have  r 
upon  the  thousands  of  munitions  workers  in  all  large  cities.  Within  ; 
a radius  of  8 miles  of  Boston,  within  the  last  eight  months  we  have ; j 
got,  I believe,  between  45,000  and  50,000  men  and  women  employed 
in  new  industries,  in  industrial  work  that  is  new  to  them,  in  the  j 
munition  factories,  in  the  shipyards,  and  in  the  Watertown  Arsenal.  I 
They  come  into  Boston  and  have  their  beer  and  their  ale  and,  a great?  I 
many  of  them,  their  whisky.  And  there  has  not  been  any  increase  im  I 
drunkenness  in  our  city  of  Boston,  and  our  population  has  increased  I 
from  75,000  to  100,000  in  the  last  eight  months.  They  would  rather;  | 
work  in  and  around  Boston,  because  they  get  their  ale  and  their 
beer,  and  they  have  been  accustomed  to  it.  Take  it  away  from  them 
and  I believe  it  will  be  dangerous,  and  there  may  be  a repetition  of, 
what  has  happened  in  England.  | 

Senator  Gronna.  A great  many  of  those  employees  are  women,  ^ | 
are  they  not?  i 

Mr.  Kearney.  In  a great  many  of  the  factories.  Out  of  about  | ? 
45,000  I should  say  that  20,000  are  women.  | j 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  they  demand  their  beer  and  whisky  as  wellf  ti 
as  the  men?  | : 

Mr.  Kearney.  Yes,  they  do;  especially  the  foreign  women.  They|  j 
live  in  and  around  South  Boston.  They  have  it  brought  to  their  | 
houses  and  they  drink  it.  I 

Senator  Gronna.  Speaking  of  the  loss  of  employment,  while  un-|  * 
doubtedly  many  of  the  bartenders  would  be  without  employment  iti  |!i 
would  not  necessarily  take  the  waiters  and  waitresses  nor  the  cooksf.  f 
out  of  employment,  would  it  ? I ' 

Mr.  Kearney.  Well,  it  would  in  a measure;  yes. 

Senator  Gronna.  People  would  still  eat  if  you  did  away  with  the  ,i 
barrooms  ? 

Mr.  Kearney.  I realize  people  would  still  eat,  but  I would  say  20 
per  cent  of  the  waiters  would  be  thrown  out  of  work  in  places  where  | 
drinking  is  the  main  business,  where  people  resort  to  drink  rather 
than  to  eat. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I would  like  to  ask  the  witness  if  he  can  ;1 
say,  in  connection  with  his  description  of  the  munition  workers  and  i 
the  fact  that  they  desire  something  to  drink,  whether  it  is  mostly 
beer  ? 

Mr.  Kearney.  I believe  it  is  mostly  beer.  I believe  they  are  con- 
tent with  beer,  and  if  my  information  is  correct  a great  many  of  the 
munition  workers  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  petitioned  the  Government  , 
asking  permission  to  establish  a beer  place  so  they  might  have  their 
beer  or  ale  there.  I do  not  know  what  has  been  done  about  that; 
there  seemed  to  be  some  possibility  that  it  might  be  done,  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  being  a dry  State.  Not  only  that,  but  the  court 
has  prohibited  their  drinking  nonalcoholic  drinks,  such  as  bevo,  and  : 
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they  have  arrested  people  there  for  the  sale  of  that  nonalcoholic  drink. 
When  men  work  hard  and  have  been  accustomed  to  have  ale  and 
beer  I do  not  believe  they  like  the  idea  of  having  it  taken  away  from 
them  all  at  once.  If  there  is  anything  to  be  taken  away,  I think  if 
you  would  take  away  whisky  you  will  have  the  solution  of  the  whole 
problem. 

If  the  decrease  in  the  output  of  the  breweries  is  carried  any 
further — I believe  it  is  70  per  cent  of  their  output — if  that  is  reduced 
to  50  per  cent  it  will  further  diminish  the  consumption  of  beer.  But 
I believe  the  United  States  revenue  statistics  will  show  you  that 
while  we  have  26  States  prohibition  and  half  the  Nation  dry  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  beer  has  increased  50  per  cent,  so  that  one-half 
of  the  Nation  is  either  drinking  what  the  whole  Nation  formerly 
drank,  or  else  the  dry  territory  is  still  drinking  its  pro  rata  share, 
and  more  than  that. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  prohibition  will  mean 
an  increased  consumption  of  beer  and  whisky?  If  it  does,  then  you 
will  have  to  emplo}^  all  the  more  men  instead  of  some  of  them  being 
driven  out  of  employment. 

Mr.  Kearney.  No;  I am  merely  quoting  the  statistics  as  against 
the  claim  of  the  prohibitionists  that  prohibition  will  prohibit. 

Senator  Gronna.  The  brewers  who  testified  before  this  committee 
a year  ago  testified  that  the  consumption  of  beer  has  been  reduced. 
Wlien  I asked  the  question  of  Mr.  Pabst  why  it  had  been  reduced,  he 
said  it  was  due  to  many  of  the  States  going  dry.  That  is  testimony 
from  one  of  the  largest  beer  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I think  you  will  also  recollect.  Senator,  that 
in  that  same  hearing  it  was  testified  that  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  whisky  had  increased,  the  reason  being  that  when  a State 
goes  dry  it  is  almost  impossible  to  violate  the  law  by  the  sale  of 
beer,  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  violate  the  law  by  the  sale  of  whisky, 
because  it  is  so  compact  and  can  be  secreted  in  a smaller  place. 

Senator  Gronna.  I also  want  to  say,  in  reply  to  that,  that  I testi- 
fied I knew  the  statement  was  not  true  with  regard  to  my  State. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  The  fact  remains  that  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  whisky  has  increased  in  the  United  States;  it  can  not 
be  denied ; in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a large  part  of  the  territory  has 
supposedly  gone  dry.  Somebody  is  drinking  it,  and  they  are  not 
drinking  the  same  amount  of  beer,  because  in  those  dry  States  they 
I can  not  get  beer. 

Senator  Gronna.  Of  course,  I can  only  speak  for  my  own  State. 
I know  there  is  very  little  liquor  of  any  kind  consumed  in  my  State. 

The  Chairman.  The  hour  of  12  o’clock  has  arrived,  and  the  com- 
mittee will  stand  adjourned  until  10.30  o’clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o’clock  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
! at  10.30  o’clock  a.  m.  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  June  18,  1918.) 
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TUESDAY,  JUNE  18,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o’clock  a.  m.,  Senator  Ellison  D.  Smith 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Smith  of  South  Carolina  (acting  chairman), 
Sheppard,  Eansdell,  Thompson,  Johnson,  Kendrick,  Page,  Gronna, 
Norris,  and  France. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Lea,  will  you  kindly  state 
your  full  name  and  occupation? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CLARENCE  F.  LEA,  A REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Representative  Lea.  My  name  is  Clarence  F.  Lea ; I represent  the 
first  district  of  California. 

I am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  presenting  the  situation  to 
you  from  the  standpoint  of  the  grape  growers  of  my  State,  those  who 
are  engaged  in  grape  growing  for  the  manufacture  of  wine. 

Senator  Page.  One  word  before  you  proceed.  Of  course  we  want 
to  hear  you,  although  I have  another  committee  meeting  which  is 
very  important,  the  Commitee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  but  I do 
not  think  Ave  could  have  had  a more  able  address  setting  forth  the 
interests  of  the  California  grape  growers  and  wine  producers  than 
we  had  from  Representative  Kahn  yesterday.  He  set  forth  the  situ- 
ation very  fully,  and  so  far  as  your  statement  pertains  solely  to  the 
same  matter  that  was  dealt  with  yesterday,  I wish  you  would  not 
elaborate  any  more  than  is  necessary. 

Representative  Lea.  Thank  you.  I will  try  to  state  my  position 
briefly.  I come  from  what  is  the  greatest  dry-Avine-producing  county 
in  California,  and  one  of  the  greatest  wine-producing  sections  in  the 
world.  The  Avine  industry  was  introduced  into  California  by  the 
Christian  missionaries  in  1772.  Since  that  time  it  has  gradually 
developed  until  to-day  there  are  over  160,000  acres  of  Avine  grapes 
I in  the  State  of  California.  Sixteen  thousand  acres  of  those  grapes 
I are  in  my  county. 

A large  part  of  those  grapes  are  what  are  called  resistant  vines. 
It  costs  from  $200,000  to  $300,000  an  acre  to  raise  those  vines  to  pro- 
ducing, Avhich  requires  four  years.  There  is  no  income  from  those 
grapes  until  they  are  four  years  of  age.  At  the  present  time  the 
crop  is  on  the  vines.  The  expense  of  producing  it  has  largely  been 
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incurred.  The  ground  can  be  used  for  no  other  purpose,  and  the 
grapes  have  no  market  value  except  for  producing  wine;  that  is, 
they  are  not  used  for  any  other  purpose  to  such  an  extent  to  give 
them  a market  value  outside  of  wine  production. 

They  have  no  food  value.  The  wine-producing  grape  is  entirety 
different  from  the  raisin  grape  and  the  table  grape.  It  has  a very 
delicate  skin  and  is  full  of  juice;  it  will  not  stand  shipment;  and  it 
has  no  food  value  whatever. 

Now,  if  our  grapes  can  not  be  used  for  the  production  of  wine  they 
will  almost  entirely  remain  on  the  vines  and  rot.  They  did  that  in 
1914,  when  they  raised  the  tax  on  them  before  harvest  time  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  could  not  finance  the  grape  crop,  and  there  were 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  our  grapes  remained  on  the  vines 
and  rotted. 

The  justice  of  allowing  time  in  placing  prohibition  in  effect  is 
recognized  in  the  Federal  amendment,  which  provides  that  it  shall 
not  go  into  effect  until  one  year  after  its  ratification  by  the  necessary 
number  of  States.  If  the  growers  of  California  can  be  given  time 
to  arrange  for  prohibition,  they  can  very  greatly  minimize  the  dam- 
age they  will  suffer  on  account  of  prohibition. 

I want  to  bring  home  to  you  the  situation  in  California  as  to  the 
thousands  of  families  dependent  on  these  vines.  The  grape  growers 
in  California  are  an  honest,  law-abiding  class,  the  same  class  of  men 
that  raise  corn,  wheat,  rye,  and  other  crops  in  the  East.  Thousands 
of  those  families  are  absolutely  primarily  dependent  upon  the  grape 
crop  of  this  year.  There  are  soldiers  in  Europe  whose  families  are 
dependent  upon  those  grapes.  If  the  Randall  amendment,  as  pro- 
posed, should  pass,  it  would  deprive  the  families  of  many  of  our 
soldiers  of  their  means  of  livelihood,  and  I think  that  no  one,  from 
the  standpoint  of  morals,  of  fair  dealing,  or  of  patriotism,  can  justify 
taking  from  the  families  of  soldiers  while  they  are  over  in  Europe, 
6,000  miles  away,  fighting  for  our  country.  It  would  rob  them  of 
their  means  of  livelihood. 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Lea,  if  we  eliminated  from  this  bill  all  refer- 
ence to  fruit  and  vinous  liquors,  would  your  opposition  end  then? 

Representative  Lea.  I believe  it  is  inadvisable  to  stop  the  manu- 
facture of  the  light  liquors.  I voted  to  prevent  the  manufacture  of 
distilled  spirits.  I would  be  willing  to  vote  to  prevent  the  manu- 
facture of  distilled  spirits;  but  I do  believe  that  this  Government 
can  not  afford  to  do  anything  that  is  not  fair  and  just  between  man 
and  man.  Every  citizen  in  this  country  has  a right  to  look  to  it 
in  perfect  confidence  for  a square  deal.  Even  the  manufacturers  of 
distilled  spirits — although  I have  no  interest  in  them  whatever  as  far 
as  any  financial  consideration  is  concerned — are  entitled  to  look  to 
this  Nation  for  a square  deal.  We  attempt  to  do  that  for  the  man 
who  commits  the  greatest  crime ; and  I believe  we  should  do  that  for 
the  people  who  have  the  stock  on  hand.  I am  not  here,  however,  to 
speak  for  them 

Senator  Norris.  You  are  speaking  now  of  distilled  spirits? 

Representative  Lea.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  There  is  not  any  stock  of  beer  on  hand  ? 

Representative  Lea.  No  material  stock;  no. 

Senator  Norris.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  The  principal  argument,  one 
which  I think  will  appeal  to  everybody  to  greater  or  less  extent,  in 
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favor  of  you  opposition  to  the  prohibition  of  wine,  is  that  the  grape 
is  not  a food  product.  In  the  case  of  beer  that  argument  does  not 
apply,  does  it?  As  I understand,  there  are  a good  many  Members  of 
Congress,  as  Avell  as  people  outside,  who  regardless  of  the  prohibi- 
tion question  want  to  conserve  food,  because  we  are  short  of  food^ 
and  feel  that  to  use  grain  and  other  food  products  for  such  purposes 
is  not  right.  On  that  basis,  what  is  your  objection  to  an  amend- 
ment that  would  prevent  the  use  of  grain  and  food  stuffs  in  the  manu- 
facture of  boor  ? 

Kepresentative  Lea.  I think  there  is  a broad  distinction  between 
the  two  cases,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned.  I do  believe  that  it  is  in- 
advisable to  absolutely  stop  the  manufacture  of  2.75  per  cent  beer. 
On  that  subject  I would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
the  investigation  that  was  made  in  England.  England  was  divided 
into  eight  sections,  and  three  commissioners  were  appointed  for  each 
section  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  industrial  unrest.  England 
placed  some  severe  restrictions  upon  the  liquor  business.  She  com- 
pensated those  who  were  injured,  but  she  permitted  the  manufacture 
of  light  beer.  These  commissions  reported  practically  unanimously — 
in  fact,  there  was  no  adverse  report — that  it  would  be  detrimental  tO’ 
the  best  handling  of  the  war  to  have  absolute  prohibition.  But  they 
were  in  favor  of  restrictions.  This  is  a very  interesting  report.  It  is 
contained  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  No.  237.  The  particular  subject  is  dis- 
cussed on  pages  13,  17,  59-60,  and  98-99. 

Of  course,  as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  there  is  a broad  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  cases,  because  the  manufacture  of  beer  does 
consume  a food  product,  a materially  important  food  product.  That 
can  not  be  denied.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  our  barley  is  being 
sent  to  France  and  England  for  the  manufacture  of  beer  there,  and  to 
a certain  extent  there  is  an  inconsistency  in  our  sending  barley  there 
for  that  purpose  and  denying  its  use  for  that  purpose  at  home. 

Senator  Nokris.  Yes;  that  is  inconsistent;  but  after  all,  assuming 
that  we  ought  to  prohibit  the  use  of  barley,  which  is  a food  product, 
for  the  manufacture  of  beer,  should  we  continue  to  manufacture  it 
here  because  somebody  else  does  ? Could  we  not  prohibit  the  expor- 
tation of  barley  to  any  other  country? 

Eepresentative  Lea.  My  own  view  would  be  that  we  might  reach 
the  point  where  we  would  be  justified  in  permitting  it  to  be  used  by 
the  other  countries  and  not  in  our  owm,  because  it  may  be  a more 
pressing  problem  there  than  it  is  here. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  probably  true  in  England,  is  it  not? 

Eepresentative  Lea.  I think  it  is. 

Senator  Norris.  There  all  the  people  drink  ale? 

Eepresentative  Lea.  Yes;  and  I believe  that  in  England  the  situa- 
tion was  more  intensified  than  it  was  in  our  OAvn  country  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  necessity  for  the  light  liquors. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Lea,  let  me  call  your  at- 
tention to  this:  The  time  in  which  this  subject  was  to  be  discussed 
pro  and  con  is  limited.  I presume  you  would  prefer  to  confine  your 
own  remarks  to  the  peculiar  conditions  that  exist  in  your  State  ? 

Eepresentative  Lea.  Yes;  because  I am  interested  in  that  pri- 
marily, because  I live  among  those  people. 
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Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I thought  I would  call  your 
attention  to  that  so  that  you  would  know  the  time  is  limited,  and  if 
there  is  any  specific  points  to  which  you  care  to  address  yourself  you 
may  do  so.  '■ 

Senator  Norris.  I diverted  Mr.  Lea,  but  only  in  order  to  get  his  ■ 
idea  about  how  he  would  feel  if  we  eliminated  his  principal  objection.  ™ 
Representative  Lea.  The  primary  thing  I am  insisting  on  is  the  “ 
injustice  of  depriving  people  of  the  reAvard  of  their  labor. after  the  . 
expense  of  producing  their  crop  has  been  incurred,  while  the  vines 
are  approaching  hari^est  time  and  the  ground  can  lie  devoted  to  no 
other  purpose. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  France 
last  year  produced  about  900,000,000  gallons  of  wine.  France  is  cer-  | 
tainly  conducting  this  war  heroically  and  successfully.  She  is  a i 
small  country,  pressed  for  food  and  everything  that  gi^^es  her  strength 
in  war,  but  yet  she  has  never  seen  fit  to  take  an  action  that  Avould  ' 
deprive  her  people  of  the  reward  of  1 gallon  of  wine.  In  the  Avorst 
year  of  the  war  they  produced  900,000,000  gallons  of  wine. 

Speaking  of  the  beer  situation,  there  is  to  a certain  extent  a similar  p 
situation  Avith  reference  to  the  hops  groAvers.  There  are  3,500  orj^ 

4.000  acres  of  hops  in  my  country,  and  I think  there  are  perhaps  R 

35.000  or  40,000  acres  in  the  United  States.  It  costs  about  $100  an® 
acre  to  place  hops  lands  in  a condition  to  produce  hops,  so  it  costs 
about  12  cents  a pound  to  produce  the  hops  in  the  bale.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  probably  7 cents  of  the  total  cost  of  production  of  hops  has 
been  incurred,  and  to  the  limited  extent  that  the  hops  industry  is 
involved,  that  situation  should,  I believe,  be  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Lea,  do  you  think,  assuming  it  is  necessary  | i 
to  conserA^e  all  the  food  we  can,  Ave  ought  to  refuse  to  do  it  because  |_ 
it  puts  somebody  out  of  business,  if  we  need  that  food  to  win  the  war?  I 
Representative  Lea.  No;  but  I belieA-e  this  Nation  is  great  enough  I 
and  rich  enough  to  be  just  and  fair  to  its  humblest  citizen.  I believe  v 
there  is  no  reform  so  meritorious  that  it  can  not  be  put  into  effect  Is 
by  methods  that  are  fair  and  just  and  that  commend  themseh^es  to  | , 
the  citizenship  of  the  country.  I i 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  compensate  the  barten-  I 
der  because  he  would  lose  his  job?  |, 

RepresentatUe  Lea.  No;  I think  not.  | 

Senator  Norris.  Is  not  that  in  line  with  the  same  argument?  f 

Representative  Lea.  I am  not  here  in  defense  of  the  saloons  at  all ; ; ] 
I do  not  want  anybody  to  get  that  idea.  But  I think  there  is  a fair  \ i 
way  to  handle  this  matter,  and  justice  can  largely  be  accomplished  f j 
by  giAung  time.  We  haA^e  had  this  industry  in  California  for  146  t3 
years.  I do  not  belie\^e  there  is  any  such  pressing  necessity  as  Avould  |j| 
require  us  to  depriA^e  those  people  of  the  reward  of  their  labor  while  p 
their  crops  are  hanging  on  the  vines.  U 

Senator  Norris.  My  last  question  Avas  in  reference  to  hops.  I 3 
agree  Avith  your  argument  as  far  as  the  conservation  measure  is  con-  ^ 
cerned,  as  far  as  it  affects  grapes,  because  they  are  not  a food  product.  % 
And  while  hops  is  not  a food  product,  it  goes  into  the  manufacture  g 
of  beer  Avhere  a food  product  is  used.  So  I think  they  are  entirely  ^ 
different  cases.  || 
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Representative  Lea.  My  position  is  this:  Bread  must,  of  course, 
come  before  any  kind  of  liquor ; there  can  not  be  any  question  about 
ii  that.  The  thing  is  that  Ave  should  haA^e  a real  necessity  for  that. 

The  poAver  is  in  the  hands  of  the  President.  I belieA^e  he  has  the 
; ability  and  the  AAdllingness  to  tiy  to  reach  the  solution  that  is  best 
i for  this  country.  PoAA’er  intrusted  to  a discretionary  body  is  the 
r policy  that  has  been  pursued  bA^  France,  England,  and  Germany; 
and  1 belieA^e  that  is  the  Avisest  policy  for  us.  Russia,  of  course, 
adopted  a prohibition  policy,  and  Turkey  has  alvrays  been  a pro- 
hibition nation,  but  is  not  the  leadership  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany  on  those  matters  of  greater  value  to  us  than  that  of 
Russia  and  Turkey? 

In  closing,  I Avant  to  say  just  this : The  grape  industry  is  to  us  in 
California  comparatively  a big  one,  but  it  is  a small  one  to  this 
Nation.  California  is  doing  its  AA^ar  Avork  nobly,  just  as  patriotically, 
efficiently,  and  Avorthily  as  any  State  in  this  Union.  I do  not  claim 
any  superior  patriotism  for  us;  I thank  God  Ave  are  all  patriotic, 
and  I belieAx  we  all  want  to  do  Avhat  is  right  for  this  country.  But 
I want  to  say  that  before  the  other  States  of  this  Union  punish  us 
in  this  manner  it  Avould  be  just  that  they  should  show  that  they  are 

I contributing  something  to  the  Avar  that  Ave  are  withholding.  So 
long  as  we  do  eA^erything  that  can  be  required  of  a patriotic,  country- 
loving,  brave,  and  self-sacrificing  people,  I believe  the  other  States 
v>f  this  Nation  should  be  considerate  of  our  peculiar  conditions  and 
not  inflict  upon  us  this  thing  that  Ave  belieA^e  Avould  be  an  injustice. 

If  this  Nation  determines  that  prohibition  is  necessary  for  the 
conserA^ation  of  grain,  or  the  conserA^ation  of  its  manhood,  then  let 
■ it  be  accomplished,  but  let  us  do  it  in  a fair  and  just  way.  No 
legitimate  reform  needs  to  adopt  methods  that  are  unfair.  Nobody 
is  going  to  gain  in  the  end  b}^  those  methods,  and  if  this  reform  is 
meritorious  let  it  be  accomplished  in  that  way. 

I thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Saiith  of  South  Carolina.  I have  been  notified  that  Mr. 
Wheeler  would  speak  this  morning  for  the  Anti-Saloon  League.  We 
Avill  hear  you,  Mr.  MTieeler. 

I STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WAYNE  B.  WHEELER,  GENERAL  COUNSEL  OF 
^ THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

■ Senator  Saiith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Wheeler,  please  state  your 
I full  name,  and  the  capacity  in  Avliich  you  appear  here. 

I Mr.  Wheeler.  My  name  is  AYayne  B.  AYheeler;  I am  general 
I counsel  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America, 
j As  I understood  it,  I was  to  address  myself  to  the  question  of  the 
: constitutionality  of  a complete  Avar-prohibition  measure.  ^Ye  belieA’e 
i that  Article  1,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution,  giA^es  ample  authority 
' for  the  enactment  of  such  a measure.  It  provides,  among  other 
! things,  that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  declare  war,  to  raise 
and  support  armies,  to  maintain  the  NaAW,  to  proAude  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare,  and  to  make  all  laws  necessary  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  poAvers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof. 
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I think  it  is  pretty  generally  conceded  noAV  that  these  powers  au- 
thorize Congress  to  pass  an  act  that  would  prohibit  the  manufacture 
of  food  materials  into  intoxicating  liquor,  because  that  would  have  a 
close  and  vital  relation  to  the  supporting  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
and  those  who  are  back  of  them  at  home. 

Senator  Norris.  I Avould  like  to  suggest  this,  Mr.  Wheeler.  As 
far  as  I know,  no  one  contests  that  proposition.  I believe  that  is  con- 
ceded, as  far  as  you  have  gone. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Now  the  question  arises,  as  I understand  it:  Does 
this  authority  give  Congress  the  power  to  pass  a law  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors? 

Senator  Norris.  Particularly  distilled  spirits,  Avhich  would  in- 
volve the  same  constitutional  question.  That  is  the  only  thing  in- 
volved here  in  this  amendment. 

Would  it  interfere  Avith  you  if  I read  into  the  record  now,  so  that 
you  might  comment  on  it  if  you  see  fit,  an  amendment  that  I have 
prepared  as  a substitute  for  the  Jones. amendment? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  Avoiild  not  interfe^re  Avith  my  argument.  I Avould 
be  A^ery  glad,  in  order  to  saA^e  the  time  of  the  committee,  if  you 
Avould  alloAv  me,  in  making  two  or  three  of  these  main  points,  to  put 
]ii  the  full  quotation  from  the  authorities  rather  than  to  take  the  time 
that  Avould  be  necessary  to  read  it. 

Senator  Norris.  I think  there  Avould  be  no  objection  to  that. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Without  objection  that  may  be 
done. 

Senator  Gronna.  I do  not  want  to  interrupt  your  argument — I 
assume  you  have  it  prepared — ^but  personally  I Avould  like  to  hear 
you  on  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  provision  in  the 
Jones  amendment  Avhich  prohibits  the  sale  of  liquor.  You  under- 
stand, this  liquor  is  already  manufactured.  I refer,  of  course,  to 
the  distilled  liquors  already  manufactured,  and  most  of  Avhich  is 
noAv  held  in  bond.  I am  not  speaking  of  beer  at  all.  The  consti- 
tutionality of  prohibiting  the  sale  of  distilled  liquors  now  in  bond 
is  the  particular  part  of  the  amendment  that  I would  like  to  hear 
you  on. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  Avhat  I Avould  like  to  hear  you  on,  and  that 
is  the  reason  I Avould  like  to  have  your  comment  on  this  proposed 
substitute  for  the  Jones  amendment. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  If  you  care  to  read  it  into  the  record,  I Avill  be  very 
glad  to  giAU  you  my  opinion. 

Senator  Norris.  It  reads  as  folloAvs : 

Tliat  from  and  after  the  approval  of  this  act  and  during  the  continuance  of 
the  present  war.  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the  man-power  of  the  Nation 
and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  production  of  arms,  war  munitions,  food, 
and  clothing  for  the  Army,  it  shall  he  unlawful  to  sell,  gi\’e  away,  furnish,  or 
transport  any  distilled  spirits  for  beverage  purposes  ; and  no  distilled  spirits 
held  in  bond  at  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act  shall  he  removed  therefrom 
for  beverage  purposes.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  distilled  spirits 
now  held  in  bond  for  other  than  beverage  purposes. 

After  30  days  from  the  approval  of  this  act  and  during  the  continuance  of  the 
present  war,  no  grain,  cereal,  or  other  food  product  shall  he  used  in  the  manu- 
facture or  production  of  beer  or  other  intoxicating  malt  liquors. 

Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions  or  any  of  said  rules 
and  regulations  made  to  carry  the  same  into  effect  shall  he  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punishable  by  a fine  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both. 
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I want  to  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Wheeler,  to  the  fact  that  that 
amendment,  if  agreed  to,  would  apply  to  the  sale  of  distilled  spirits 
and  would  also  apply  to  the  use  of  food  products  in  the  manufacture 
of  beer. 

Mr.  IYheeler.  But  would  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  beer  and  wine  ? 

Senator  Norris.  It  would  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  beer  and  would 
not  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  wine  out  of  fruits  and  other  things 
that  are  not  food  products. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Or  the  sale  of  wine  that  is  already  in  existence. 

Senator  Norris.  There  is  no  attempt  to  prohibit  any  sale,  except 
as  to  distilled  liquors  which  are  now  in  bond. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Wheeler,  that  is  in  effect 
the  Jones  amendment,  save  that  it  does  not  prohibit  the  use  of  fruit, 
whether  that  fruit  is  edible  or  whether  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  the 
manufacture  of  wine.  The  Jones  amendment  proposes  that  we  shall 
stop  the  sale  of  distilled  spirits  already  manufactured,  but  it  does 
not  prohibit  the  sale  of  wine  or  beer.  Of  course,  in  effect  it  prohibits 
the  sale  of  beer,  in  that  it  prohibits  the  manufacture  of  beer;  and 
S the  beer,  as  I understand  it,  can  not  be  kept  any  length  of  time;  it 
I must  be  used  more  or  less  fresh,  and  it  is  so  bulky  that  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  any  food  products  in  the  manufacture  of  beer 
practically  prohibits  the  sale  of  beer.  So  the  line  of  argument  in 
which  the  committee  would  be  more  interested  is,  MTiat  is  your 
opinion  of  the  constitutionality  of  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquors 
already  manufactured,  the  manufacture  or  which  is  now  prohibited, 
but  the  sale  is  not?  We  would  like  to  have  your  argument  on  both 
points — the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  and 
Ij  also  the  proposed  Jones  amendment. 

■j  Mr.  Wheeler.  I readily  see  the  distinction  that  Senator  Norris 
and  Senator  Smith  are  making  between  those  kinds  of  liquors,  those 
that  are  alread}^  manufactured  and  those  that  are  to  be  manufactured. 

I The  argument  that  I present  here  Avill  go  to  the  point  that  the  Gov- 
ernment in  time  of  war  may  prohibit  both  the  manufacture  and  the 
' sale  of  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquor  for  beverage  purposes.  If 
after  presenting  the  argument  on  that  point  it  is  not  clear,  and  you 
' desire  to  ask  further  questions  with  relation  to  this  specific  amend- 
I ment,  I will  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

The  question  then  narrows  itself  down  to  this : Has  Congress  power 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  beverage  purposes — 
both  the  liquor  that  is  to  be  manufactured  and  sold  and  that  which 
has  already  been  manufactured?  We  believe  that  Congress  has  that 
power,  and  in  order  to  justify  that  conclusion  I desire  to  place  before 
|j  the  committee  some  of  the  general  principles  of  law  that  have  been 
! sustained  that  lead  us  to  that  conclusion. 

Congress  does  not  need  to  have  specific  power  conferred  by  some 
definite  section  or  in  so  many  Avorcls  in  order  to  act  upon  a given 
subject  matter.  As  the  Supreme  Court  has  said.  Congress  has  au- 
thority to  act  when  the  subject  comes  within  the  scope  of  a group  of 
I substantive  or  expressed  poAvers. 

If  a number  of  these  poAvers  that  are  outlined  or  expressed  in  the 
j Constitution  Avoiild  naturally  giA^e  Congress  reason  to  belieA’^e  that 
I that  combined  authority  Avould  allow  them  to  pass  a giA’en  act,  the 
! Supreme  Court  Avould  sustain  it.  That  principle  was  cleA^eloped  first 
‘ of  all,  probably,  during  the  Civil  War,  Avhen  the  court  took  a long 
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step  forward  in  sustaining  legislation  that  before  that  time  never  | 
would  have  been  sustained.  It  arose  first  in  the  Legal  Tender  cases, 
where  the  court  declared  that  the  act  of  Congress  was  illegal  because  v 
it  was  a violation  of  the  obligation  of  contract,  and  then  later  on  the  ' 
dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Miller  was  in  effect  made  the  ■ 
majority  opinion  of  the  court. 

justice  Miller  took  the  position  that  in  time  of  war  and  great  ^ 

national  stress  Congress  had  power  to  enact  legislation  to  meet  that  J 

situation,  and,  if  it  had  any  relation  to  the  authority  which  Congress 
had,  the  court  should  sustain  it.  In  1870  the  Supreme  Court  sus- 
tained that  principle  that  was  laid  down  in  that  dissenting  opinion. 

Then  to  go  a step  further,  in  110  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Eeports,  at  page  412,  the  court  went  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  even 
in  time  of  peace  an  emergency  of  that  kind  could  be  provided  for  by  . 
an  act  of  Congress.  So  that  while  they  did  not  have  definite  authority 
from  a single  section,  combining  them  all  in  order  to  take  care  of 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  to  provide  for  its  safety  in  time  of  a | 

great  national  crisis,  the  court  sustained  that  legislation. 

Justice  Miller  said: 

We  were  in  the  midst  of  war  which  called  all  these  powers  into  exercise  and 
taxed  them  severely.  A war  which,  if  we  take  into  account  the  increased  capac- 
ity for  destruction  introduced  by  modern  science,  and  the  corresponding  increase 
of  its  cost,  brought  into  operation  powers  of  belligerency  more  potent  and  more 
expensive  than  any  that  the  world  has  ever  known,  ; 

He  maintained  that  ^ffhe  legal-tender  act  prevented  a national  , 
disaster.  " ^ " It  stimulated  trade,  revived  the  drooping  ener-  ) 

gies  of  the  country,  and  restored  confidence  to  the  public  mind. 

Justice  Miller  put  his  dissenting  opinion  clearly  upon  the  ground  ' 
that  the  act  in  question  was  necessary  as  a war  measure.  He  accepted  ; 
the  rule  formerly  established  by  Chief  Justice  in  McCulloch  v.  Mary-  - 
land  (4  Wheat.,  403),  as  folloAvs:  y 

Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within  the  scope  .of  the  Constitution,  and 
all  means  which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly  adapted  to  the  end,  which 
was  not  prohibited  but  consistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
are  constitutional.  ■■ 

In  1870  the  cases  of  Knox  v.  Lee  and  Parker  v.  Davis  (12  Wall., 
457)  involving  the  same  question,  were  argued  at  the  court  and  are  y 
known  as  the  Legal  Tender  cases.  The  court  said:  4 

It  is  not  indispeiisable  to  the  existence  of  any  power  claimed  for  the  Federal  | 
Government  that  it  can  be  found  specified  in  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  or  | 
clearly  and  directly  traceable  to  some  one  of  the  substantive  powers  expressly  f 
defined,  or  from  them  all  combined.  It  is  allowable  to  group  together  any  num-  | 
her  of  them  and  infer  from  them  all  that  the  power  claimed  has  been  conferred. 
Such  a treatment  of  the  Constitution  is  recognized  by  its  own  provisions.  y 

Justice  Bradley,  in  delivering  a concurring  opinion,  said:  y 

It  is  absolutely  essential  to  independent  national  existence  that  Government  ^ 
should  have  a firm  hold  on  the  two  great  sovereign  instrumentalities  of  the  ^ 
sword  and  the  purse,  and  the  right  to  wield  them  without  restriction  on  occa-  'i 
sions  of  national  peril.  In  certain  emergencies  Government  must  have  at  its  | 
command  not  only  the  personal  services — the  bodies  and  lives — of  its  citizens,  f 
but  the  lesser,  though  not  less  essential  power  of  absolute  control  over  the  re-  ^ 
sources  of  the  country.  * * * Its  material  of  war,  its  munitions,  equipment,  1 

and  commissary  stores  must  come  from  the  industry  of  the  country.  § 

This  decision  reversed  the  decision  of  the  court  in  Hepburn  v.  .1 
Griswold  and  adopted  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Miller  1 
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in  that  case  as  the  law.  It  was  a plain,  unequivocal,  unambiguous 
declaration  that  Congress  had  passed  these  acts  strictly  as  a necessity 
of  war;  that  whether  the  power  was  an  express  one  or  an  implied  one 
really  made  no  ditference.  The  life  of  the  Government  was  in 
jeopardy,  and  the  doctrine  of  self-preservation  Avas  resorted  to  to 
maintain  it.  It  is  true  that  Justice  Bradley,  in  his  concurring  opinion 
in  the  last  cases,  said  that  he  “ did  not  put  this  exercise  by  Congress 
as  a war  power,  for  other  emergencies  might  arise  eA  en  in  time  of 
peace  when  it  would  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  exercise  such  power,” 
yet  he  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Miller  and  that  of 
Mr.  Justice  Strong  that,  as  the  exercise  of  a Avar  poAver,  it  was  en- 
tirely within  the  poAver  of  Congress  to  pass  the  acts  in  question. 

The  second  proposition  is  with  reference  to  war  emergency  action, 
which  Avas  decided  by  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court,  where  in  time 
of  war  they  had  actually  taken  property  for  public  purposes,  without 
compensation.  That  is  contrary  to  the  general  principle  that  if 
the  Government  is  going  to  take  over  propertA"  for  public  purposes 
it  must  compensate.  The  court  in  Georgia  held  that  that  was  not 
necessar}^  The  court  said  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  but  there  are 
cases  in  Avhich  prh^ate  property  may  be  taken  for  public  use  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner  and  Avithout  compensation  and  Avithout 
an}"  proAusion  of  laAv  for  making  compensation. 

I will  insert  in  the  record  the  rest  of  that  decision.  It  illustrates 
the  enlarged  poAver  of  GoA^ernment  in  time  of  war. 

The  Constitution  proAudes  that  private  property  shalTnot  be  taken 
for  public  use  without  just  compensation,  but  during  times  of  great 
emergencies  property  is  taken  without  compensation.  In  Parham 
The  Justices  (9  Ga.,  311)  it  was  declared: 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  there  are  cases  in  which  priv  ate  property  may 
be  taken  for  a public  use,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  and  without  com- 
pensation, and  Avithout  any  provision  of  laAA^  for  making  compensation.  These 
are  cases  of  urgent  public  necessity,  AA’hich  no  Iuaa^  has  anticipated  and  AA’hich 
can  not  AAmit  the  action  of  the  legislature.  In  such  cases  the  injured  indiAudual 
has  no  redress  at  laAA^ — those  aaTio  seize  the  property  are  not  trespassers — and 
there  is  no  relief  for  him  but  by  petition  to  the  legislature.  For  example,  the 
pulling  doAAUi  of  houses  and  raising  buhvarks  for  the  defense  of  the  State 
against  an  enemy  ; seizing  corn  and  other  proAusions  for  the  sustenance  of  an 
army  in  the  time  of  AAmr ; or  taking  cotton  bags,  as  , Gen,  .Tackson  did  at  Orleans, 
to  build  ramparts  against  an  inA’ading  foe.  These  cases  illustrate  the  maxim, 
‘‘  Salus  populi  suprema  lex  ” — “ The  good  of  the  public  is  the  supreme  Uiaa’.” 

Willoughby  on  the  Constitution  (see  715,  sec.  ed.)  says: 

The  constitutional  poAA'er  giA’en  to  the  United  States  to  declare  and  AA^age  AA'ar, 
AA’hether  foreign  or  ciA’il,  carries  AAuth  it  the  aiithority  to  use  all  means  calculated 
to  AA^eaken  the  enemy  and  to  bring  the  struggle  to  a successful  conclusion. 
When  dealing  AAuth  the  enemy  all  acts  that  are  calculated  to  adAmnce  this  end 
are  legal.  Indeed,  the  President,  in  the  exercise  simply  of  his  authority  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  XaA-y,  may,  unless  prohibited  by  con- 
gi-essional  statute,  commit  or  authorize  acts  not  Avarranted  by  commonly  re- 
ceived principles  of  international  laAV ; and  Congress  may  by  laAv  authorize 
measures  which  the  courts  must  recognize  as  valid,  even  though  they  provide 
penalties  not  supported  by  the  general  usage  of  nations  in  the  conduct  of  war. 
Thus,  during  the  Civil  W^ar,  in  certain  cases  the  provision  by  congressional  stat- 
ute for  the  confiscation  of  certain  enemy  property  or  land  was  enforced, 
though  such  confiscation  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  general  usage  of 
foreign  states. 

Even  in  dealing  Avith  its  own  loyal  subjects  the  power  to  Avage  war  enables 
the  Government  to  override  in  many  particulars  private  rights  Avhich  in  time 
of  peace  are  inviolable. 
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Senator  Norris.  What  decision  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  opinion  was  rendered  in  the  case  of  Parham 
V.  The  Justices  (9  Ga.,  341). 

Senator  Thompson.  What  was  involved  there? 

Mr.  M^heeler.  The  taking  over  of  cotton  bales,  and  I do  not 
know  what  all,  in  time  of  war.  It  was  actual  property  which  was 
of  real  value,  and  there  was  not  any  inherent  vice  in  the  property 
at  all. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  would  scarcely  have  upheld  that,  though,  do  you 
think  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  was  never  overruled ; it  never  got  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  a way  in  Avhich  it  could  be  overruled. 

Senator  Norris.  Was  that  property  taken  from  the  enemy  of  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes;  it  was  in  time  of  war.  That  is  true;  there  is 
that  distinction.  It  is  illustrative  of  the  unusual  governmental 
war  powers.  Take  it  in  connection  with  the  statement  that  was 
made  by  Senator  Knox,  whom  I think  you  will  all  admit  is  a good 
constitutional  lawyer,  when  he  was  discussing  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  this  very  proposition  of  the  emergenc}^  that  arises  in  time 
of  war,  and  how  it  brings  out  certain  enlarged  powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which,  except  for  the  war  emergency,  never  would  be  sus- 
tained, it  is  in  point.  This  was  Senator  Knox’s  statement: 

The  war  powers  of  the  Constitution,  in  my  opinion,  are  dormant,  until  the 
status  of  war  is  declared  by  Congress,  and  then  they  may  l)e  exercised  with- 
out limitation  or  qualification,  to  the  extent  that  the  safety  of  the  Nation 
demands.  Of  this  Congress  is  the  judge,  except  as  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  the  actual  conduct  of  the  war  and  in  the  case  of 
great  emergency  or  dire  necessity  may  be  compelled  to  dct. 

I think  that  is  a sound  proposition  of  law,  that  the  Nation’s 
existence  in  time  of  war  is  paramount.  And  while  Congress  can 
not  set  aside  the  Constitution — I would  not  argue  that  for  a mo- 
ment— yet  if  any  given  act  has  a reasonable  relation  to  some  ex- 
pressed or  combined  power  in  the  Constitution  the  court  is  in- 
clined to  sustain  that  kind  of  an  act. 

This  is  also  reenforced  by  another  proposition  of  law  that  has 
been  enlarged  upon  in  construing  the  article  that  I read.  Article  I, 
section  8 of  the  Constitution,  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  make 
all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  foregoing  powers  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  any  officer  or 
department  thereof. 

This  was  the  provision  that  Madison  and  Hamilton  said  was 
criticized  probably  more  than  any  other  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, because  it  left  such  a large  discretion  in  Congress  to  determine 
Avhat  kind  of  legislation  would  make  effective  certain  of  those 
powers  and  how  far  you  could  go  beyond  the  express  powers  named 
in  the  Constitution.  Under  that,  many  laws  have  been  upheld 
which  would  not  be  upheld,  especially  in  time  of  peace.  That  en- 
larged power  comes  from  the  crises  that  we  meet.  The  court  is 
now  even  going  to  the  extent  of  taking  that  provision  and  making 
it  apply  in  time  of  peace. 

You  remember  the  time  that  the  eight-hour  law  Avas  up  in  relation 
to  the  railroads.  The  emergency  there  had  something  to  do  with 
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the  sustaining  of  that  act.  In  the  sustaining  of  the  Webb-Kenyon 
Act  Chief  Justice  White  referred  to  the  enlarged  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment over  the  subject  matter.  The  court  is  not  holding  itself 
down  to  those  old  strict  constructions  that  were  placed  upon  it 
3^ears  ago. 

I would  commend  to  the  reading  of  the  committee  the  article  in 
the  last  number  of  Case  and  Comment  upon  the  “ Growth  of  the 
construction  of  the  Constitution  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.”  It  shows  very  clearly  how  the  tendency  has  been  to  get  at 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  that  Constitution  and  not  hold  so 
strictly  to  these  technicalities. 

In  perfect  harmony  with  that  proposition  the  principle  of  law  was 
laid  down  in  the  Purity  Extract  Co.  case  that  whenever  Congress  had 
power  or  a State  legislature  had  power  over  a subject  matter  any 
other  act  that  had  any  reasonable  relation  to  that  could  be  controlled 
by  the  same  legislative  body.  Under  that  power  State  legislatures 
prohibit  nonintoxicating  liquors,  when  the  Constitution  only  gives 
them  the  power  to  prohibit  intoxicating  liquors;  Congress  prohibits 
nonintoxicating  liquors  in  the  Territories  and  in  jurisdictions  where 
they  have  control,  and  they  prohibit  a nonintoxicating  liquor  when 
technically  they  only  have  the  power  to  prohibit  intoxicating  liquor. 
Why?  Simply  because  the  act  has  a reasonable  relation  to  the  end 
sought.  When  they  have  the  power  to  do  a given  act  and  some  other 
act  has  a reasonable  relation  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  act  they 
have  the  right  to  pass  a law  that  affects  this  which  would  otherwise 
be  an  innocent  act. 

In  the  case  of  Purity  Extract  Co.  v.  Lynch  (226  U.  S.,  192)  the 
court  said : 

When  a State,  exercising  its  recognized  authority,  undertakes  to  suppress 
what  it  is  free  to  regard  as  a public  evil,  it  may  adopt  such  measures  having  a 
reasonable  relation  to  that  end  as  it  may  deem  necessary  in  order  to  make  its 
own  action  effective. 

The  same  principle  was  applied  in  the  white-slave  case  (Hoke  v. 
State,  227  U.  S.,,309)  : 

Congress  may  adopt  not  only  the  necessary  hut  the  convenient  means  neces- 
sary to  exercise  its  power  o’\'er  a subject  matter  within  its  power.  . 

Xov , what  relation  has  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  as  a beverage 
to  the  recognized  power  of  Congress  in  this  war  crisis?  Congress 
has  the  power  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  maintain  the  Xavy,  to 
do  all  these  'other  things  which  I have  pointed  out  and  have  read 
from  the  Constitution.  To  raise  an  army  is  not  all  of  the  task  or 
the  obligation  or  the  authority.  It  is  just  as  much  within  the  author- 
ity and  the  obligation  of  Congress  to  support  that  army  as  it  is  to 
raise  it.  How  do  you  support  an  arni}^?  Xot  alone  by  giving  it 
food.  I will  admit  that  is  necessary ; but  you  support  that  army  in 
a hundred  different  Avays — ^by  furnishing  it  shot  and  shell,  and  muni- 
tions, and  aeroplanes,  and  you  support  it  by  putting  back  of  it  a 
great  national  spirit  and  a national  enthusiasm  and  a patriotism  and 
by  doing  those  things  Avhich  you  haA^e  been  doing  here  to  make  it 
possible  for  that  army  do  accomplish  its  task.  It  is  not  confined  to 
the  material  things  alone. 

What  relation  has  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  to  the  support  of 
the  Army?  It  Avas  recognized  that  the  food  supply  had  a relation 
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to  it.  It  was  recognized  that  the  sale  of  liquor  had  something  to  do  n 
with  it,  for  you  authorized  the  President  to  establish  dry  zones  H 
around  these  camps.  You  passed  a number  of  laws  to  support  the  W 
Army.  That  you  can  not  point  to  definite,  specific  authority  for  tl 
doing  it.  " II 

Novv\  if  it  is  a proper  support  of  the  Army  to  take  care  of  the  jil 
food,  to  establish  these  dry  zones  around  the  camp  in  order  that  we  may  I j 
have  a more  efficient,  a sober  Army — a properly  supported  Army — | 
why  is  it  not,  by  the  same  logic,  a proper  support  of  that  Army  to  ^ 1 
cut  off  the  sale  of  liquor,  the  thing  which  injures  that  Army  and  in-^  1 
jures  every  one  who  is  trying  to  support  that  Army?  | 

Senator  Gronna.  Mr.  Wheeler,  it  is  not  presumed  that  this  liquor  ^ 1 
is  to  be  sold  to  the  soldiers  or  to  the  Army.  I concede,  of  course,  i | 
that  the  Government  has  a right,  or  that  Congress  has  a right,  to  | 
pass  a law  prohibiting  the  use  of  liquor  or  of  anything  else — any-  | 

thing  that  will  affect  the  morale  of  the  Army.  But  what  we  have 
to  consider  here  is  that  this  liquor  is  in  existence.  Can  Congress  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  that  liquor  to  common,  ordinary  citizens  ? ’ 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Xot  only  the  Army,  but  those  who  are  supporting 
the  Army.  That  has  a,  reasonable  relation  to  the  support  of  the  : 
Army,  and  we  have  a right  to  see  to  it  that  those  who  are  back  of 
that  Army — in  the  factory  and  on  the  farm — shall  be  in  a proper  en-  i 
vironment.  the  same  as  we  have  to  have  the  Army  in  a proper  en-  | 
vironment.  If  you  permit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  to  those  M 
who  are  to  furnish  the  supplies  for  the  Army,  you  are  not  going  to  I 
have  the  supplies  for  the  Army  to  win  the  war.  It  has  a reasonable  1 
relation  to  the  support  of  the  Army,  I think.  1 

Then,  take  it  from  this  standpoint : A proper  support  of  the  Arm}^  I 
means  that  you  shall  have  all  those  agencies  of  the  Government  I 
working  up  to  the  point  of  their  best  to  supply  those  things.  What  | 
are  we  embarrassed  with  to-day?  Lack  of  transportation  facilities  1 
to  get  the  food,  the  fuel,  and  the  supplies  to  the  Army  and  also  to  1 
those  who  are  making  those  supplies.  And  what  the  worst  of  it  is  I 
this  traffic — the  wine  traffic,  the  beer  traffic,  and  the  whisky  traffic — I 
are  using  about  100,000  cars  a year  to  carry  on  an  industry  that  does 
not  in  any  way  help  to  speed  up  the  activities  of  this  war.  Worse  I 
than  that,  they  use  the  very  cars  that  are  needed  most — the  refriger-  i 

ator  cars.  | 

You  say  you  want  something  that  has  a relation  to  that.  This  bill  1 
has  infinitely  more  relation  to  a recognized  power  than  the  power  of 
Congress  to  prohibit  an  innocent  beverage,  because  that  innocent 
beverages  may  be  a stepping  stone  to  help  sell  a little  of  the  harmful 
beverage  that  we  are  trying  to  reach. 

Take  the  other  end  of  it — the  need  of  the  factory  and  of  the  farm. 
They  are  crying  for  help,  and  they  say  that  they  can  not  get  enough  - 
labor  to  get  the  supplies  to  send  to  the  front.  But  here  is  an  in- 
dustry, which,  according  to  its  own  claims,  uses  up  to,  I think,  100,000 
laborers  or  more,  and  it  does  not  help  to  speed  up  the  activities  of 
the  war.  Suppose  you  cut  off  that  industry  and  release  whatever  ; 
number  it  may  be — 100,000  or  200,000 — are  you  not  helping  to  sup-  ^ 
port  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  work  that  they  are  trying  to 
do?  If  you  release  those  men,  you  help  in  that  way,  and  it  does  have  j 

a reasonable  relation  to  the  support  of  these  war  activities  of  the  i 

Government. 
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A nation  can  not  win  in  time  of  war  unless  it  is  up  to  its  best, 
physically,  economically,  and  morally;  and  this  Nation  can  not  be  at 
its  best  when  it  maintains  a traffic  which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
called  a source  of  misery  to  society,  a traffic  that  injures  the  effi- 
ciency and  health  of  the  people.  No  government  can  develop  a ^sol- 
diery, or  develop  a citizenship  to  supply  that  soldiery  and  keep  it  up 
to  its  best,  when  it  is  perpetuating  or  permitting  that  kind  of  a traffic, 
a traffic  that  injures  the  physical  and  the  moral  man.  The  courts 
themselves  have  decided  that  the  general  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
may  injure  the  moral  welfare  of  the  people.  The  officers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  have  testified  over  and  over  again  that  liquor  is  a detri- 
ment to  the  man  that  is  in  the  Army  or  the  man  that  is  a prospective 
soldier. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  Col.  Mans  said  that 
about  half  of  those  who  applied  for  the  service  were  physically  or  men- 
tally unfit  because  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor.  The  recruiting 
officer  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  said,  in  this  war,  that  if  we  had  the  liquor 
traffic  abolished  the  recruiting  of  an  Army  would  be  a compara- 
tively easy  job. 

Senator  Gronna.  A good  many  of  us  believe  that,  too,  Mr. 
Wheeler,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  find  that  European  nations  be- 
lieve in  giving  their  soldiers  intoxicating  liquors.  At  least,  that  is 
what  they  are  doing.  I can  readily  see  that  the  transportation  of 
liquor  from  one  State  to  another  will,  of  course,  embarrass  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  but  here  is  a product  already 
manufactured,  a product  which  may  be  sold  within  a particular 
State,  and  we  are  saying  in  this  bill  that  you  shall  not  sell  this 
liquor ; we  do  not  say  it  shall  not  be  sold  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  No  matter  whether  it  has  already  been  manufac- 
tured or  is  to  be  manufactured,  it  is  the  sale  of  it  which  injures 
the  Army  in  carrying  out  its  purpose  and  work  it  has  in  hand.  And 
if  the  sale  of  liquor  slows  down  the  energies  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
or  those  who  support  them,  it  has  a reasonable  relation  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  work  which  they  have  to  do. 

Here  is  what  eminent  officers  and  authorities  say. 

Earl  Roberts  said: 

Thirteen  thousand  abstainers  are  equal  to  15,000  nonabstainers.  Give  me  a 
teetotal  army  and  I will  lead  it  anywhere. 

Sir  John  French  says: 

Abstinence  and  self-control  make  a man  more  serviceable.  If  men  want  to 
see  regiments,  battalions,  squadrons,  and  batteries,  smart  and  efficient,  if  they 
have  at  heart  the  fame  of  the  glorious  regiment  to  which  they  belong,  they 
must  practice  these  great  qualities  of  self-control  and  self-sacrifice. 

Methuen  says: 

I appeal  to  these  gallant  men  who  represent  this  great  Empire  to  act  their 
part  as  England  expects  them  to  do ; and  throw  away  from  them  the  vile  curse 
of  drink,  so  that  they  may  make  themselves  fit  in  body  and  nerve -to  face  a foe 
that  is  as  courageous  as  he  is  brutal  in  war. 

Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Reginald  Hart  says: 

As  an  officer,  I support  temperance  because  I know  that  .officers  and  men 
who  avoid  drink  are  physically  and  mentally  efficient,  their  nerves  are  stronger, 
they  march  better,  there  is  far  less  sickness  and  crime,  and  their  power  of  re- 
sistance is  strengthened. 
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From  tlie  military  point  of  view  we  can  not  tolerate  alcohol  among  our 
soldiers.  War  is  merciless;  men  must  be  competent;  the  drinking  man  makes  a 
bad  soldier,  no  matter  how  much  Germany  may  believe  in  feeding  up  her 
men  on  alcohol  in  order  to  screw  their  fighting  courage  to  the  sticking  point. 
The  army  won't  stand  alcohol  because  it  must  conserve  its  man  power. 

This  is  the  statement  of  Gen.  Pershing  made  recently : 

From  the  military  point  of  view  we  can  not  tolerate  alcohol  among  our 
soldiers.  War  is  merciless ; men  must  be  competent ; the  drinking  man  makes 
a bad  soldier,  no  matter  how  much  Germany  may  believe  in  feeding  up  her 
men  on  alcohol  in  order  to  screw  up  their  fighting  courage  to  the  sticking 
point.  The  Army  won’t  stand  alcohol,  because  it  must  conserve  its  man  power. 

Admiral  Sir  J.  K.  Jellico  says: 

As  regards  straight  shooting  it  is  everyone’s  experience  that  abstinence  is 
necessary  for  efficiency.  By  careful  and  prolonged  tests,  the  shooting  effi- 
ciency of  the  men  was  proven  to  be  30  per  cent  worse  after  the  rum  ration 
than  before. 

What  is  true  of  the  soldier  is  true  of  the  man  who  makes  the  sup- 
plies for  the  soldiers  and  sailors.  Neither  civilian  nor  soldier  can 
be  at  his  best  for  work  in  the  trenches  or  in  the  factory  when  he 
uses  intoxicating  liquor.  It  takes  three  or  four  men  at  home  to  sup- 
port one  soldier  in  the  trenches.  If  the  civilians  at  home  destroy 
their  efficiency  through  drink  they  destroy  the  support  of  the  Army 
just  as  effectively  as  if  the  evil  result  came  in  direct  contact  with 
the  Army  itself. 

I think  it  is  veiw  clear,  too,  in  some  of  the  laws  you  have  been 
passing,  that  the  Congress  has  in  mind  the  necessity,  in  order  to 
back  up  that  Army  properly,  that  you  give  every  encouragement 
possible  to  help  create  a national  patriotism  and  spirit  that  will  back 
up  the  Army ; any  institution  in  this  country  that  cripples  or  ham- 
strings the  national  spirit  and  national  patriotism  ought  to  be  elimi- 
nated in  order  that  the  Army  and  the  Navy  may  do  their  work 
properly  and  have  the  support  of  the  people. 

The  liquor  traffic  not  only  weakens  our  national  patriotism  and 
spirit  but  aids  those  forces  in  our  Government  which  are  dislo}^al  to 
it.  The  essentials  to  patriotism  are  intelligence  and  morality. 
Liquor  endangers  both.  It  makes  its  deadliest  attacks  on  the  brain, 
as  the  New  York  Health  Bulletin  said.  “ Civilized  man  is  brute  ani- 
mal plus  high  brain  development.  Alcohol  destroys  the  high  brain 
development  and  leaves  the  brute  animal.”  Liquor  dulls  the  intellect 
and  weakens  moral  fiber.  It  weakens  patriotism. 

In  United  States  v.  Gettysburg  Electric  Eailway  Co.,  160  L^.  S.  668, 
the  act  of  August  1,  1888,  the  Supreme  Court  said : 

An  act  of  Congress  which  plainly  and  directly  tends  to  enhance  the  respect 
and  love  of  the  citizens  foF  the  institutions  of  his  country,  and  to  quicken  and 
strengthen  his  motives  to  defend  them,  and  which  is  germane  to  and  intimately 
connected  with  and  appropriate  to  the  exercise  of  some  one  or  all  of  the  powers 
granted  by  Congress,  must  be  valid  (p.  429). 

Again,  the  court  said : 

Can  it  not  erect  the  monuments  provided  for  by  these  acts  of  Congress,  or 
even  take  possession  of  the  field  of  the  battle,  in  the  name  and  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  citizens  of  the  country  for  the  present  and  for  the  future?  Such  a 
use  seems  necessarily  not  only  a public  use  but  one  so  closely  connected  with 
the  welfare  of  the  Republic  itself  as  to  be  within  the  powers  granted  Congress 
by  the  Constitution  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  preserving  the  whole 
country.  * * No  narrow  view  of  the  character  of  this  proposed  use  should 

he  taken.  Its  national  character  and  importance,  we  think,  are  plain.  The 
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power  to  condemn  for  this  purpose  need  not  be  plainly  and  unmistakably  de- 
duced from  any  one  of  the  particularly  specified  powers.  Anj’  number  of  those 
i powers  may  be  grouped  together,  and  any  inference  from  them  all  may  be 
drawn  that  the  power  claimed  has  been  conferred  (p.  430). 

Xo  one  can  point  to  any  specific  authority  to  purchase  the  battle 
grounds  and  erect  the  monuments.  The  court  sustained  the  law  on 
I the  ground  that  an  act  which  increased  your  patriotism  and  love  for 
' your  country  and  was  germane  to  some  or  all  of  the  purposes  or 
I power  of  the  Government,  was  constitutional. 

How  has  the  liquor  traffic  of  this  Nation  hindered  along  this  line? 

: I hope  every  member  of  this  committee  will  read  the  significant  re- 
I port  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
I on  the  Judiciary.  That  report  shows  the  United  States  Brewers’  As- 
( sociation  and  the  allied  trades,  the  liquor  trades,  are  the  ones  that 
1 have  been  furnishing  funds  for  this  unpatriotic  organization  known 
; as  the  National  German- American  Alliance,  and  they  have  been 
I crippling  the  Army  and  crippling  the  Navy  by  crippling  the  spirit 
I that  is  back  of  that  Army  and  that  Navy.  What  does  that  report 
show?  That  the  organization  was  formed  for  two  purposes  in  this 
I country;  one,  to  i^romote  German  kultur,  the  other,  to  protect  the 
i liquor  traffic. 

How  do  they  promote  German  kultur,  according  to  their  ideals? 
[ First  by  getting  their  grip  upon  the  public  school  and  force  the  teach- 
■ ing  of  German  in  those  public  schools. 

The  testimony  shows  that  in  some  of  the  States  they  have  actually 
jc  gone  in  to  make  an  issue  to  get  the  majority  of  the  school  board  so 
I that  they  could  do  this  very  thing.  While  it  is  not  in  that  report,  you 
h will  remember  doubtless  what  Mr.  Metcalf,  of  Nebraska,  when  he 
was  here,  said.  He  is  a member  of  the  Council  of  Defense.  He  said 
I that  in  certain  parts  of  Nebraska,  up  to  30  days  before  that  time, 
\ there  were  schools  where  they  had  not  sung  the  national  hymn,  but 
j had  sung  the  German  national  hymn ; that  in  other  places  they  had 
j practically  crowded  out  the  English-speaking  schools.  That  was 
s part  of  the  propaganda.  It  seems  to  me  that  instead  of  having  more 
I*  German  in  the  public  schools,  to  increase  the  use  of  a language  that 
1 falsifies  and  misrepresents  American  ideals,  we  need  a little  more 
1 plain-spoken  English  to  tell  about  the  brutality  and  the  frightful- 
: ness  of  German  civilization.  And  this  organization  has  been  for 
years  carrying  on  that  sort  of  propaganda.  They  have  written  in 
some  of  their  charters  the  words  as  an  expression  of  their  purpose, 
J “ To  promote  German  ideals,”  to  promote  German  kultur  and  Ger- 
[i  man  civilization. 

i What  is  German  kultur  and  civilization?  It  is  the  idea  that  the 
I State  can  do  no  wrong;  that  might  makes  right;  that  they  can  break 
I their  treaties  as  they  did  with  Belgium;  and  that  they  can  do  all 
! those  things  that  are  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  a true-hearted  and 
I patriotic  American. 

Senator  Groxna.  The  Senate  has  prohibited  the  teaching  of  Ger- 
I man  in  the  schools  here.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  consume  time  on 
I that. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes;  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  are  thankful 
I to  the  Senate  for  taking  that  action.  When  this  organization,  as 
f this  report  shows,  was  doing  not  only  this  but  a dozen  other  things 
that  are  contrary  to  the  interests  and  the  ideals  of  America,  it  is 
clear  that  it  has  a vital  relation  to  the  matter  we  are  discussing. 
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Let  me  read  to  3^11  some  of  the  testimony. 

Here  are  the  page  references  for  every  point  that  I am  making 
along  this  line:  (Outline  of  evidence  taken  before  Subcommittee  of 

Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  second  session  Sixty-fifth  Con- 
gress. Page  references  are  to  official  report.) 

Charter  provisions  of  German-American  Alliance  granted  by  Congress,  1907, 
to  study  American  institutions,  to  cultivate  German  language,  to  protect  civil 
and  political  rights,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  German  pioneers,  and  assist 
in  naturalization,  etc.  (p.  6). 

The  German  Alliance  violated  its  charter  (pp.  11-642,  and  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  set  forth). 

It  organized  Germans  in  alliances  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  organization 
and  thus  hinder  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  become  a more  perfect 
union  (pp.  22,  37,  38,  692). 

Opposed  assimilation  of  Germans  in  America  and  was  pro-German  in  activi- 
ties (pp.  24,  53,  54,  108,  110,  117,  118,  635-643). 

Attempted  to  force  the  compulsory  teaching  of  German  in  elementary  public 
schools  to  Germanize  America  (pp.  24,  44,  49,  100,  187-659). 

Alliance  encouraged  German  press  to  carry  out  its  program  (pp.  42-696). 

Promoted  German  ideals  and  exalted  German  kultur  (pp.  11,  25,  26,  652-658). 

Entered  politics  to  elect  officials  friendly  to  alliance  program  (pp.  31,  47,  7, 
33,  35,  65,  107,  124,  128,  306). 

Aroused  prejudice  against  England  and  other  friendly  nations  (pp.  llr-65). 

Raised  money  for  German  Red  Cross  (pp.  76,  249,  253,  265-271). 

Opposed  making  the  speaking  of  English  condition  for  voting  (p.  21). 

Opposed  loan  to  allies  (pp.  38,  112,  115). 

Called  our  Government  a failure  (p.  309). 

The  Kaiser  decorated  the  president  of  the  alliance  for  his  services  to  Ger- 
many (p.  84). 

Encouraged  disloyalty  to  oath  (pp.  37-61). 

Opposed  war  program  (pp.  41,  55,  79,  112,  115,  118-139). 

Ally  of  Pan-German  Alliance  in  its  plan  for  German  world  domination  (pp.  10, 
11,  47,  95-694). 

Opposed  prohibition  (pp.  25,  27,  36,  223-648). 

United  States  Brewers’  Association  furnished  money  to  the  German  Alliance 
through  the  national  association  of  commerce  and  labor  (pp.  205,  206-208). 

Senator  Wolcott  asked  the  following  questions  (p.  208)  : 

Senator  Wolcott.  Then  this  organization,  of  which  you  were  the  head,  the 
National  Association  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  interested  primarily  in  combating 
prohibition,  was  to  the  extent  you  have  indicated  to  operate  through  the 
German-American  Alliance,  you  supplying  simply  the  funds  and  they  conducting 
the  propaganda  which  you  were  primarily  interested  in?  That  was  the  situa- 
tion, was  it  not? 

Mr.  Andreae.  Yes ; I think  that  is  correctly  stated. 

Page  216,  Senator  Wolcott  asked  this  further  question: 

Senator  Wolcott.  So  that  the  activities  that  you  have  been  describing,  car- 
i-ied  on  through  the  German-American  Alliance,  were  emanating  in  the  last 
analysis  from  the  United  States  Brewers’  Association? 

Mr.  Andreae.  Oh,  yes ; the  funds — and  the  allied  trades. 

If  there  is  an  organization  in  this  country  that  is  backed  by  the 
liquor  traffic  and  that  organization  or  alliance  carries  on  a propa- 
ganda that  hinders  this  Nation  in  winning  the  war,  thus  crippling 
the  efforts  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  Surely  you  are  supporting  the’ 
Army  and  Navy  Avhen  you  prohibit  the  traffic  that  supports  this 
unpatriotic  organization.  The  safety  of  the  Nation  is  paramount. 
Congress  enacts  laws  to  support  the  Army,  to  defend  it.  Tlie  rela- 
tion of  this  legislation  to  this  well-recognized  power  of  Congress  is 
not  fanciful  but  real. 

Senator  Gronna.  I think  the  Senate  has  revoked  the  charter  of 
the  German-American  Alliance. 
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Mr.  Wheeler.  The  vote  has  not  been  taken.  I hope  the  Senate 
will  do  so. 

Senator  Gronna.  I am  sure  it  will. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  is  all  right,  but  you  have  not  even  then  gone 
to  the  root  of  the  matter.  In  Cincinnati  when  the  National  German- 
American  Alliance  disbanded  under  fire,  fearing  that  the  Senate  and 
House  would  do  this  thing,  they  formed  other  organizations  under 
different  names  to  carry  out  the  same  purposes. 

And  where  do  these  organizations  get  their  money?  They  get  it 
in  part  from  the  liquor  trade.  It  is  a disloyal  combination,  and  by 
the  passing  of  this  law  you  will  cut  off  the  financial  support  of  that 
disloyal  combination  in  this  country;  you  will  do  much  to  help 
support  the  Army  and  help  maintain  the  Navy  and  help  put  a 
great  national  spirit  and  enthusiasm  and  patriotism  back  of  that 
Armj^  and  Navy.  If  you  can  do  these  other  things  because  they 
help  the  Army,  I can  not  conceive  why  Congress  does  not  have  the 
right  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor,  which  cuts  down  efficiency,  which 
injures  the  health,  which  injures  the  public  morals,  which  injures 
the  dependability  of  both  the  soldier  and  the  sailor  and  everyone 
that  is  in  the  factory  or  on  the  farm  supporting  that  soldier  or  that 
sailor.  We  have  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  will  sustain  this  law,  whether  you  use  the  whole  of 
the  program  or  the  part  Judge  Norris  has  referred  to.  I believe  that 
all  of  it  will  be  sustained. 

Agreeable  to  the  ruling  of  the  committee  that  arguments  made  on 
the  pending  measure  may  be  extended,  permit  me  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  decisions  quoted  for  the  most  part  have  to  do  with  war  powers 
over  property  and  commodities  which  have  inherent  rights  to  exist, 
but  as  Willoughb}^  on  the  Constitution  said : ‘‘  The  power  to  wage 
war  enables  the  Government  to  override  in  many  particulars  private 
rights  which  in  times  of  peace  were  inviolable.” 

It  is  only  a matter  of  conjecture  as  to  how  far  the  courts  will  go  in 
sustaining  a law  which  Congress  felt  was  necessary  to  enact  for  the 
national  safety,  defense,  and  support  of  the  Arni}^  and  Navy.  The 
decision  referred  to  from  Georgia  was  not  quoted  as  an  authority  on 
the  power  of  the  Government  to  take  useful  ])rivate  property  in  time 
of  peace  or  in  time  of  war  from  its  loyal  subjects,  but  simply  as  an 
illustration  of  how  the  court  views  a war  emergency  and  the  power 
of  the  Government  to  meet  it.  The  case  represents  one  step  in  a 
series  of  authorities  corroborating  the  theory  for  which  we  contend, 
namely,  that  the  Government  has  extraordinary  powers  in  time  of 
war  to  carry  out  its  fundamental  purposes  and  its  expressed  and 
substantive  powers. 

We  respectively  submit  that  if  the  Government  can  use  the  powers 
to  which  we  have  referred,  in  dealing  with  property  which  has  in- 
herent rights,  the  argument  is  infinitely  stronger  when  applied  to  a 
commodity  which  has  no  inherent  right  to  exist  at  all,  even  in  times 
of  peace. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  said,  137  U.  S.,  86: 

The  statistics  of  every  State  show  a greater  amount  of  misery  and  crime 
attributed  to  these  retail  liquor  shops  than  to  any  other  source. 
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The  court  then  concluded  its  great  decision  with  these  words : j 

There  is  no  inherent  right  in  a citizen  of  a State  or  of  the  United  States  to  ^ j 
sell  intoxicating  liquor.  1 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  in  the  case  of  Harrison  v.  People, 
222  111.,  150,  said ; 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  business  of  keeping  a saloon  or  dram  shop  is 
one  which  no  citizen  has  a natural  or  inherent  right  to  pursue. 

No  one  possesses  a constitutional  right  to  keep  a saloon  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquor.  . 

INTOXICATING  LIQUOR  IN  A CLASS  BY  ITSELF. 

The  fact  is  everywhere  recognized  that  the  liquor  traffic  is  not  to 
be  treated  as  an  ordinary,  legitimate  business  entitled  to  equal  pro- 
tection with  other  pursuits.  As  the  court  said  in  State  ex  rel.  v. 
Judges,  50  N.  J.  L.,  at  page  595 : 

The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  has  from  the  earliest  history  of  our  State 
been  dealt  with  by  the  legislature  in  an  exceptional  way.  It  is  a subject  by 
itself,  to  the  treatment  of  which  all  analogies  of  the  law  appropriate  to  other 
topics  can  not  be  applied. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  the  recent  Webb-Kenyon  t 
case,  settled  this  question  conclusively.  Chief  Justice  AVhite,  writing  . 
the  opinion,  said: 

The  fact  that  regulations  of  liquor  have  been  upheld  in  numberless  instances,  f 
which  have  been  repugnant  to  the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution  but  for  the  ; 
enlarged  right  possessed  by  Government  to  regulate  liquor,  has,  as  we  are  aware,  ] 
never  been  taken  as  affording  the  basis  for  the  thought  that  Government  might  | 
exert  an  enlarged  power  as  to  the  subjects  to  which  under  the  constitutional  f 
guaranties  such  enlarged  power  could  not  be  applied. 

The  exceptional  nature  of  the  subject  here  regulated  is  the  basis  upon  which  i 
the  exceptional  power  exerted  must  rest  and  affords  no  ground  for  any  fear  r 
that  such  power  may  constitutionally  extend  to  the  things  which  may  not  be 
consistent  with  the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution  embraced.  ^ 

In  other  words,  tlie  court  has  put  liquor  iu  a class  by  itself,  to  the  ^ 
treatment  of  which  there  is  no  analogy  in  the  law.  It  is  no  longer  | 
treated  with  the  courtesy  of  an  invited  guest,  but  simply  as  a tres-  t. 
passer.  It  is  not  here  by  any  right  but  by  sufferance  only.  ?■ 

Each  step  forward  which  we  have  made  in  the  fight  against  the 
beverage-liquor  traffic  has  been  opposed  by  those  who  claim  that  the  ^ 
law  was  unconstitutional.  Some  of  the  friends  of  prohibition,  both  ^ 
in  and  out  of  Congress,  felt  clear  that  the  Webb-Kenyon  Act  was  | 
unconstitutional.  It  was  my  privilege  to  present  the  argument  to  | 
the  Supreme  Court  in  two  oral  hearings  on  the  question  of  the  ^ 
validity  of  that  legislation.  It  was  generally  understood  that  if  the  “ 
Webb-Kenyon  Act  had  applied  to  some  ordinary  business,  like  a y 
grocery  business,  or  any  other  useful  commodity,  it  would  have 
failed  before  the  court.  It  was  because  the  liquor  traffic  is  a source 
of  crime  and  misery,  because  it  has  no  inherent  right  to  exist,  and  is 
in  a class  by  itself,  to  the  treatment  of  which  there  is  no  analogy  in 
the  law,  that  the  court  gave  as  its  principal  reason  for  sustaining  y; 
that  act.  ’ 

Some  of  the  reasons  which  might  apply  to  the  protection  of  useful  t 
commodities,  even  in  time  of  war,  can  not  be  invoked  as  a protection  \ 
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for  the  liquor  traffic.  We  believe  that  we  have  shown  that  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  liquor  traffic  has  a vital  relation  to  the  support  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  to  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare,  to  the 
maintaining  of  the  national  spirit  and  patriotism  which  are  vital  to 
success.  For  these  and  other  reasons  which  may  suggest  themselves 
to  this  committee  we  respectfully  submit  that  a war  prohibition 
measure  prohibiting  both  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor  as  a beverage  would  be  a valid  enactment  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Levi  Cooke.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  program,  if  I may 
ask  ? I would  like  to  have  10  minutes,  if  I may. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  time  is  to  be  divided  be- 
tween those  in  favor  of  and  those  opposed  to  the  Jones  amendment. 
L^p  to  the  present  there  has  been  consumed  an  hour  and  a half  on  the 
part  of  those  that  are  opposed  to  the  amendment,  and  by  those  who 
are  in  favor  of  the  amendment  just  a little  less  than  an  hour. 

Senator  Groxna.  I should  like  to  make  a brief  statement  here,  if 
I may.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  Mr.  Wheeler  drifted  from  his  argu- 
ment on  the  constitutionality  of  this  measure  and  into  other  matters, 
I think  it  is  only  fair  to  myself  to  state  that  so  far  as  I am  personally 
concerned  I am  willing  to  stand  on  my  record  as  to  the  prohibition 
question,  and  I also  want  the  record  to  show  that  I come  from  the 
only  real  prohibition  State  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Thompsox.  Except  Kansas. 

Senator  Grox^^x^a.  I do  not  even  except  Kansas.  MTiat  I want  to 
know  is.  Are  we  going  to  pass  this  bill  in  such  a way  that  the  courts 
Avill  sustain  our  action?  That  was  the  reason  I asked  the  question 
of  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  while  I do  not  want  to  criticize  him  I am  sorry 
to  SHY  he  disappointed  me  as  to  that. 

He  referred  to  the  supreme  court  decision  in  the  State  of  Georgia, 
I believe  is  was.  That  was  an  entirely  different  matter ; that  was  in  a 
case  where  goods  were  taken  from  an  enemy,  not  in  the  way  we  are 
proposing  to  do  it.  We  are  not  proposing  to  stop  the  sale  of  goods 
by  an  enemy;  we 'are  proposing  to  stop  the  sale  b}^  lo}'al  American 
citizens,  and  it  is  an  entirely  different  case. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  If  you  will  read  the  whole  of  that  decision,  Sena-, 
tor  Gronna,  and  consider  the  logic  of  the  decisions  which  I have  re- 
ferred to,  I think  you  will  be  convinced  that  your  position  is  incorrect. 
These  things,  we  believe,  have  a vital  relation  to  the  support  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  and  we  believe  that  the  logic  of  these  decisions 
supports  that  contention. 

Senator  Grox"^xu\.  M}'  belief  is,  Mr.  Wheeler,  that  you  will  find  no 
case  in  which  any  high  court  has  sustained  the  proposition  that  the 
Government  has  a right  to  take  property  without  compensation  ex- 
cept Avhen  it  is  taken  from  an  enemy. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I am  willing  to  submit  the  question  on  the  authori- 
ties that  I have  presented.  That  is  the  reason  I asked  to  have  them 
all  put  in. 

The  decision  referred  to  was  simply  used  as  an  illustration  of  the 
enlarged  power  of  Government  in  time  of  war.  It  has  a bearing  on 
this  question. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  LEVI  COOKE,  GENERAL  COUNSEL  FOR  THE 

NATIONAL  DISTILERS  & WHOLESALE  DEALERS’  ASSOCIATION, 

UNION  TRUST  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Jones  amenchnent  provides  that 
there  shall  be  no  sale  of  distilled  spirits  for  beverage  purposes,  and 
that  no  distilled  spirits  held  in  bond  at  the  date  of  the  approval  of 
this  act  shall  be  removed  therefrom  for  beverage  purposes.  I would 
like  to  suggest  to  the  committee  that  they  ascertain  from  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  the  amount  of  distilled  spirits  for  beverage  pur- 
poses now  held  in  bond.  The  bureau  may  be  able  to  give  the  com- 
initte  an  approximation ; it  has  refused  to  state  the  amount  of  spirits 
for  beverage  purposes  still  in  bond,  because  after  the  passage  of  the 
food  control  act  of  August  8,  1917,  there  were  nonbeverage  spirits 
still  being  manufactured  and  put  into  bond.  The  accounts  of  the 
Treasury  Department  show  the  total  of  nonbeverage  and  beverage 
spirits  now  in  bond,  but  to  date  they  have  made  no  effort  to  separate 
the  spirits  which  may  be  tax  paid  at  $3.20  per  gallon  to  be  used  for 
beverage  purposes. 

So  far  as  the  association  I represent  is  concerned — comprising  the 
distillers,  the  wholesale  dealers,  and  rectifiers  who  hold  these  dis- 
tilled spirits  still  unsold — I wish  only  to  lay  before  the  committee 
the  financial  consequence  of  the  enactment  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Jones  amendment.  It  would  have  this  immediate  effect.  Distilled 
spirits  whicli  have  been  tax  paid  at  $3.20  per  proof  gallon  could  not 
be  sold  and  would  consequently  be  a dead  loss  to  the  owners.  Those 
men  have  not  only  paid  substantial  prices  for  the  merchandise,  but 
they  have  also  paid  on  such  of  those  distilled  spirits  as  are  out  of 
bond  $3.20  pei‘  gallon. 

There  are  still  on  the  market  some  of  the  distilled  spirits  that  had 
been  tax  paid  prior  to  the  revenue  act  of  October  3,  1917.  Those 
spirits  have  been  tax  paid  out  of  bond  at  $1.10  per  gallon.  Im- 
mediately the  stock  floor  tax  of  that  act  took  effect  the  trade  of  the 
country  was  compelled,  after  the  enactment  of  this  act,  to  pay  an 
additional  $2.10  a gallon  on  those  already  tax-paid  spirits.  The 
result  is  that  on  all  of  the  distilled  spirits  now  tax  paid  there  is  a 
Government  tax  of  $3.20  per  proof  gallon,  wliich  the  Treasury  has 
taken  and  which  these  men  are  compelled  to  recover,  and  can  recover 
only  by  the  sale  of  those  beverage  spirits  in  the  market. 

Senator  Groxxa.  That  has  been  paid  only  on  the  spirits  that  have 
been  taken  out,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Yes,  sir.  The  situation  is  this.  Senator.  The  distiller 
before  he  can  commence  the  operation  of  making  distilled  spirits, 
before  he  can  turn  a wheel  or  mash  a pound  of  grain,  has  got  to 
qualif}^  as  a distiller.  First,  to  comply  with  the  law,  he  gives  a 
bond  which  covers  the  approximate  amount  of  his  operations,  a bond 
of  not  more  than  $100,000.  That  is  a bond  conditioned  upon  his 
compliance  with  all  internal-revenue  laws.  Then  as  he  makes  dis- 
tilled spirits,  which  he  must  put  into  his  bonded  warehouse  within 
three  days  after  they  leave  the  still  neck,  he  gives  to  the  Government 
Avithin  three  months  a Avarehousing  bond — Avhich  is  a distinct  bond 
from  his  distiller’s  bond — Avhich  provides  that  he  shall,  within  eight 
years,  pay  the  United  States  the  rate  of  tax  in  force  at  the  time. 
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Noav,  at  the  time  the  act  of  October  3 ^Yas  passed  we  had  bonds 
with  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  amount  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  conditioned  on  the  payment  of  $1.10  a gallon  on  dis- 
tilled spirits  in  bond.  As  soon  as  the  new  act  went  into  effect  all 
those  bonds  immediately  covered  $3.20  a gallon,  with  the  result  that 
to-day  the  distillers  of  the  United  States  are  bonded  nearly  a billion 
dollars  to  pay  that  tax  to^he  United  States  Government. 

You,  gentlemen,  can  report  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  this  act, 
Congress  can  pass  it,  but  the  distilled  spirits  still  in  bond  are  subject 
to  all  of  those  bonds  that  these  distillers  have  made,  and  I think  that 
without  the  most  thorough  study  and  careful  provision  to  avoid  dis- 
aster, there  will  be  a great  chance  that  these  distillers  will  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  taxes  Avhether  they  are  permitted  to  take  the  goods 
out  of  bond  or  not. 

You  have  the  provision  here  that  no  distilled  spirits  shall  be  with- 
drawn from  bond  after  the  passage  of  this  act.  There  are  thousands 
of  gallons  being  forced  out  of  bond  in  the  next  few  months  at  the 
end  of  the  eight-year  period.  These,  gentlemen,  are  subject  to  all 
the  penalties  of  their  bonds  unless  they  take  the  spirits  and  turn  the 
cash  in  to  the  United  States.  So  we  have  a bill  here  which,  if  en- 
acted, would  simply  destroy  the  bonding  companies  of  the  United 
States  and  would  certainly  bankrupt  the  distillers  of  the  United, 
i,  States. 

Senator  Yorris.  The  point  is  that  we  have  a provision  in  our  laws 
which  requires  you  to  take  certain  spirits  out  of  bond  within  a cer- 
tain length  of  time 

Mr.  Cooke.  Or  pay  the  money,  whether  we  do  or  not. 

' Senator  Norris.  But  this  law  would  be  in  effect  an  amendment  of 
that,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Those  are  common-law  bonds;  they  provide  sheer 
penalties. 

Senator  Norris.  You  would  not  be  afraid  of  a penalty  where  the 
law  made  it  illegal  for  you  to  comply  with  a prior  act,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Senator  Norris^  I do  not  know  what  the  courts  would 
do  with  that  kind  of  a conflict.  The  gentleman  who  preceded  me 
spoke  of  some  authorities,  and  what  the  Supreme  Court  does,  and 
what  the  Supreme  Court’s  action  will  be  in  such  a matter.  But  I 
know  this:  No  bonding  company  in  the  United  States,  and  no  dis- 
tiller in  the  United  States  would  look  with  anything  but  the  greatest 
concern  upon  a provision  of  law  forbidding  the  doing  of  a thing 
without  doing  which  the}^  would  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  an 
enormous  sum  of  money.  MTiatever  the  answer  to  that  may  be,  the 
point  I would  address  myself  to  is  that  this  bill  in  the  language  in 
I which  it  is  framed,  without  a very  careful  statement  on  that  point, 
is  bad  legislation  and  bad  drafting  of  legislation. 

Senator  Norris.  Your  point  is  that  it  ought  to  make  reference  to 
that  situation  and  rectify  it? 

Mr.  Cooke.  If  Congress,  by  remote  chance,  purposes  doing  any- 
thing of  this  sort,  it  is  a matter  of  the  most  careful  draftsmanship 
to  safeguard  an  enormous  interest  that  is  involved,  an  interest  that 
has  always  been  very  careful  to  pay  its  taxes  to  the  United  States 
and  has  since  the  Civil  War  paid  a great  many  millions  of  dollars 
into  the  United  States  Treasury. 
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As  I stated  a year  ago,  at  the  time  the  food  bill  was  yet  before  the 
committee,  the  distilling  trade  has  simply  been  a trade  banking  a tax 
for  the  United  States.  The  tax  has  always  been  far  beyond  the  value 
of  the  merchandise  involved.  The  Government  has  taken  the  tax 
before  the  merchandising  commenced.  As  soon  as  the  goods  came 
out  of  the  manufactor}^  the  tax  was  paid.  As  soon  as  the  goods  came 
out  of  the  bonded  warehouse  attached  to  the  factory  the  tax  was  paid. 
Twelve  months  elapsed  before  the  merchandising  was  completed  and 
that  money  gotten  back  into  the  trade,  with  the  result  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  always  taken  its  share  first,  and  that  share  has  always 
been  far  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise,  even  at  the  time 
of  final  sale. 

I do  not  think  the  committee  will  find  itself  in  a position  to  stop 
the  sale  of  distilled  spirits  under  all  the  circumstances  which  exist 
and  which  are  known  to  the  committee.  The  stoppage  of  the  new 
production  of  distilled  spirits  for  beverage  purposes;  the  fact  that 
there  is  a certain  amount  of  distilled  spirits  still  in  bond  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  trade  yet  to  be  sold,  on  the  larger  part  of  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  enormous  taxes  already,  it  can  not  stop  the  sale 
of  those  spirits  without  ruining  men  who  have  already  paid  immense 
sums  into  the  Treasury.  It  can  not  stop  the  tax  payments  on  dis- 
tilled spirits  without  destroying  enterprises  established  in  compliance 
with  the  law  and  in  which  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  have 
enormous  sums  invested. 

And,  finally,  there  is  the  great  question  of  revenue,  which  this  com- 
mittee can  not  help  but  consider.  Upon  the  distilled  spirits  remain- 
ing in  bond  there  will  be  an  enormous  tax  payment.  The  gentleman 
who  preceded  me  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  this  committee  and  all 
other  Members  of  Congress  supporting  the  Army.  The  first  thing  to 
support  an  army  with  is  money.  Unless  jon  can  raise  taxes  you  can 
not  keep  armies  in  the  field.  I think  there  is  close  to  $600,000  in- 
voh'ed  in  tax  money  in  the  distilled  spirits  still  in  bond ; not  at  the 
present  rates  necessarily,  but  certainly  under  rates  of  taxation  as  they 
will  be  in  force  and  collected  there  is  not  less  than  $1,000,000  of  tax 
money  for  the  next  12  months  involved  in  what  is  proposed  to  be  for- 
bidden in  this  amendment. 

Senator  Nokris.  Mr.  Cooke,  may  I ask  you  a question  there.  I 
take  it  that  the  organizations  and  the  people  whom  you  represent  are 
opposed  to  the  passage  of  any  law  of  this  kind  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Certainly  opposed  to  the  prohibition  of  sales  and  pro- 
hibition of  withdrawals  from  bond. 

Senator  Norris.  Have  you  read  ah  article  that  was  printed,  I think, 
first  in  the  New  York  World  within  the  last  few  days,  and  which 
has  been  reproduced,  I suppose,  all  over  the  United  States,  to  the 
effect  that  this  pending  amendment  and  this  proposed  legislation  by 
this  committee  had  enabled  the  so-called  Whisky  Trust  to  reap  enor- 
mous fortunes  and  make  a great  lot  of  money  out  of  the  combination  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  I saw  the  New  York  World’s  article  of  Sunday. 

Senator  Norris.  I judge  from  your  position  that  you  take  it  that 
there  was  not  anything  in  that? 

Mr.  Cooke.  It  was  not  this  amendment  that  was  charged  with 
that  result;  it  was  the  original  amendment,  Senator  Norris,  or  the 
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original  act,  forbidding  the  production  of  distilled  spirits  for  bever- 
age purposes. 

Senator  Norris.  That  Avas  passed  a long  time  ago.  The  impres- 
sion has  been  going  out,  since  this  question  has  been  somewhat  agi- 
tated in  the  neAvspapers,  that  Ave  were  by  this  proposed  legislation 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  distillers. 

Mr.  Cooke.  That  is  an  absolutely  false  impression,  which  never 
properly  could  have  been  drawn  from  the  statement  made  in  the  New 
York  World.  Nothing  that  is  involA^ed  in  this  amendment  Avould 
have  any  effect  in  aiding  the  whisky  trade  and  the  brewers. 

Senator  Norris.  I suppose  from  the  position  you  have  taken  here 
that  the  distillers  and  whisky  men  do  not  expect  to  get  any  benefits 
out  of  this  amendment  if  it  is  passed  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  If  this  amendment  is  passed,  Senator  Norris,  it  would 
destroy  thousands  of  merchants.  I think  it  would  break  a number 
of  banks.  I think  it  Avould  put  in  jeopardy  the  bonding  companies  of 
the  United  States  which  are  on  these  bonds,  because  the  bonding 
companies  did  not  Avant  to  Avrite  their  bonds  to  coA^er  the  $3.20  tax. 
It  was  too  big  a hazard  to  bond  a tax  of  $3.20  a gallon  on  something 
worth  $1  a gallon. 

Senator  Norris.  I did  not  ask  the  question,  Mr.  Cooke,  because  I 
had  any  doubt  about  it,  but  I suppose  other  Senators  have  been  get- 
ting letters,  as  I have,  saying  that  this  proposed  prohibition  legisla- 
tion was  going  to  be  in  favor  of  the  distillers.  I wanted  to  liaA^e 
corrobation  of  that  from  one  who  represented  the  distillers. 

Mr.  Cooke.  That  is  water  that  has  passed  oA'er  the  wheel.  They 
were  addressing  themselves  to  what  occurred  last  summer.  I think 
they  were  entirely  in  error  in  a conclusion  draAvn  from  statements 
of  partial  fact  and  partial  fancy  which  necessarily  crept  into  the 
article.  The  man  aaTo  prepared  it  was  quite  unfamiliar  with  the 
facts,  quite  unfamiliar  with  the  trade  he  was  pretending  to  discuss  in 
detail.  He  Avas  half  right  and  half  Avrong,  with  the  result  that 
the  effect  of  what  he  had  to  say  was  quite  meaningless. 

Senator  Norris.  I suppose,  after  all,  he  thought  he  was  accom- 
plishing his  object,  Avhich  Avas  to  defeat  any  legislation  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Cooke.  The  effect  of  the  stoppage  of  the  sale  of  distilled  spirits 
was  to  be  an  increase  in  the  A^alue  of  distilled  spirits  which  had  been 
manufactured  ? 

Senator  Norris.  That  was  part  of  this  letter,  but  that  had  no  ref- 
erence to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Absolutely  none.  Senator  Gronna  will  recall  the  care- 
ful thought  given  to  the  effect  upon  distilled  spirits  already  manu- 
factured in  the  consideration  of  the  use  of  grains  and  foods  in  the 
further  manufacture  of  spirits  for  beA^erage  purposes.  The  trade 
itself  Avas  against  the  complete  stoppage.  It  Avas  not  anxious  to  use 
any  grains  or  foods  in  the  manufacture  of  distilled  spirits  for  bev- 
erage purposes,  but  did  fear  that  a complete  stoppage  Avithout  any 
possibility  of  spirits  being  manufactured  would  result  in  some  specu- 
lation. That  has  occurred  to  some  extent  by  men  A^ery  largely  outside 
the  trade.  The  houses  that  held  distilled  spirits  are,  of  course,  mar- 
keting them ; and  anticipating  that  in  the  near  future  they  will  not 
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have  any  distilled  spirits  to  sell,  they  naturally  have  raised  their  * 
prices  to  some  extent,  but  only  in  a very  normal  way.  I 

Senator  Smith  of  North  Carolina.  About  what  is  the  difference  in  | 
the  prices  of  distilled  spirits  now  and  a year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.  Distilled  spirits  have  risen,  say,  80  or  100  per  cent ; 1 
the  tax  was  raised  300  per  cent.  That  was  a perfectly  normal  eco-  f 
nomic  result  which  we  warned  the  Agricultural  Committee  would  - 
necessarily  occur,  and  which  the  committee  a year  ago  considered..  ! 
We  propose,  instead  of  a complete  stoppage,  an  extra  tax  on  new  y 
production,  wdiich  wmuld  result  in  the  old  production  being  used  up  \ 
and  new  production  coming  in  to  suppress  the  price  in  case  anyone  I 
attempted  to  take  advantage  of  the  arbitrary  differential  in  favor  of  ' 
old  production.  That  w^as  found  not  to  be  feasible,  both  in  the  Agri-  j 
cultural  Committee  and  the  Finance  Committee.  | 

Senator  Norris.  Of  course  the  increasing  of  the  tax,  as  everybody 
must  know%  must  necessarily  result  in  the  raising  of  the  price.  ’ 

Mr.  Cooke.  Unquestionably.  Up  to  a few^  weeks  ago  we  were  ; j 
paying  the  highest  tax  in  the  wmrld  on  whisky  in  this  country.  ■ 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  But  that  did  not  affect  the  profit  v 
to  the  manufacturer,  because  that  tax  is  superimposed  and  has 
nothing  to  do  wdtli  the  profit  you  make  as  a manufacturer. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Except  only  in  the  matter  of  financing  that  tax.  The  d 
payment  of  $3.20  a gallon  on  wdiisky  is  a very  banking  burden  upon  | 
a trade  that  is  obligated  to  do  the  financing,  and  the  Government  | 
does  not  pay  any  attention  to  it.  The  Government  says  the  moment  i 
that  barrel  of  w^hisky  moves  out  of  the  w^arehouse  $3.20  per  proof  | 
gallon  shall  be  paid.  The  merchant  handling  that  product  has  got  to  | 
finance  that  tax  over  a period  of  w^eeks  or  months,  as  the  case  may  be.  | 
If  this  legislation  is  passed  it  means  bankruptcy  to  whisky  men  who  h 
have  these  stocks  still  left  to  dispose  of.  Concede  that  that  is  a | 
matter  to  be  waived;  it  means  a grave  danger  to  the  bonding  com-  I 
panics,  and  there  are  many  banks  in  the  United  States  which  have  | 
loaned  money  in  very  large  amounts  both  on  the  tax  and  on  the  mer-  | 
chandise.  y 

Senator  Thompson.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  | 
money  that  has  been  loaned  ? | 

Mr.  Cooke.  It  is  a good  many  millions  of  dollars.  We  have  tried  I 
to  estimate  that.  In  the  chief  banking  centers,  such  as  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago,  there  ; 
are  very,  very  large  loans  upon  wFisky,  which  w^ere  absolutely  neces-  i 
sary  if  the  whisky  business  w^as  to  be  wmrked  out  on  this  present  plan. 
Senator  Thompson.  Have  you  any  way  to  get  the  figures?  ■ 

Mr.  Cooke.  No;  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure  that  estimate.  It  is  a ^ 
great  many  millions  of  dollars  to-day,  though. 

I thank  you. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I am  informed  that  there  is  a J 
gentleman  here  who  will  take  two  or  three  minutes  of  the  committee’s  ; 
time  in  favor  of  this  amendment ; and  as  w^e  have  about  seven  minutes 
left  we  will  hear  him. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  Mr.  Chairman,  inasmuch  as  Dr.  Scanlon  has  to  - 
leave  the  city,  I would  like  for  the  committee  to  hear  him  now^  I 
wish  to  introduce  Dr.  Charles  Scanlon,  general  secretary  of  the  Pres-  ; 
byterian  Board  of  Temperance  of  the  United  States.  1 
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i STATEMENT  OF  DR.  CHARLES  SCANLON,  GENERAL  SECRETARY 

OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  TEMPERANCE  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

Dr.  ScANLOx.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  about 
I 10,000  ministers  and  an  equal  number  or  larger  number  of  churches. 

' We  expend  from  $200,000  to  $250,000  a year  in  temperance  work. 
\\  With  all  of  the  facts  available  before  us,  the  general  assembly — 
!.  which  is  the  highest  judicatory  body  in  this  church — in  a session  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  May  21,  by  unanimous  vote,  asked  for  the  prohi- 
i bition,  the  complete  prohibition  of  all  kinds  of  distilled,  malt,  and 
vinous  liquors,  and  suitable  penalties  for  the  enforcement  of  that  law. 

The  reasons  leading  up  to  that  I need  not  state,  but  will  say  that 
! through  the  appropriate  agencies  this  matter  has  been  under  study 
and  investigation  for  thirty-odd  years,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  fairly 
I familiar  with  all  phases  of  it,  and  that  in  view  of  all  the  facts  we 
' were  justified  in  making  that  request. 

Mr.  Dixwiddie.  That  is,  for  war-time  prohibition? 

Dr.  ScAXLOx".  For  war-time  prohibition. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I would  like  to  state  before 
I the  committee  adjourns  that  those  in  favor  of  this  amendment  have 
1 used  an  hour  and  five  minutes  of  their  time,  and  the  opposition  has 
i used  two  hours.  There  remains  for  to-morrow  a half  hour  for  those 
i in  opposition  and  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  for  those  in  favor  of  the 
] proposition. 

Representative  Sabath.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  be  proper  for  me 
I to  make  a request  for  about  10  or  15  minutes  to-morrow  in  opposi- 
1 tion?  I do  not  know  who  may  be  here  opposing  this  amendment. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  We  shall  be  ver}^  glacl.  Judge 
Sabath,  to  give  you  that  time.  To-morrow  will  be  the  only  oppor- 
I tunity. 

I (Thereupon,  at  12  o’clock  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at 
10.30  a.  m.  to-morrow,  Wednesday,  June  19,  1918.) 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  19,  1918. 

Washington,  D.  C . 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Hon.  Ellison  D.  Smith  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Smith  of  South  Carolina  (acting  chairman), 
Sheppard,  Thompson,  Kendrick,  Page,  Gronna,  Korris,  and  Kenyon. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Before  we  take  up  the  proposed 
' prohibition  amendment  to  the  Agricultural  appropriation  bill,  there 
is  a small  matter  which  Senator  Thompson  and  Senator  Curtis  desire 
to  present;  they  have  a gentleman  from  Kansas  here  whom  they 
desire  to  have  heard  on  a matter  pertaining  to  a certain  agricultural 
condition  that  exists  in  their  State. 

Senator  Groxxa.  I think  we  ought  to  hear  him,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Yes;  and  it  is  germane  to  the 
bill  we  are  considering — the  Agricultural  appropriation  bill. 

Senator  Thompson,  the  committee  is  ready  to  hear  the  gentleman 
now. 
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Senator  Thompson.  Mr.  Chairman,  then  I will  introduce  Mr. 
Frizell,  of  our  State.  As  you  have  suggested,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
matter  relates  to  an  item  in  the  Agricultural  appropriation  bill. 

Senator  Curtis.  If  I may  call  attention  to  the  fact,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  true  that  there  is  an  item  in  this  bill ; but  the  provision  as  it  is  in 
the  bill  would  have  to  be  changed  in  order  to  accomplish  what  is 
desired,  so  that  the  money  could  be  advanced  now  for  the  seed  wheat, 
and  be  repaid  after  the  crop  is  gathered. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  E.  E.  FRIZELL,  OF  KANSAS. 

Mr.  Frizell.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  State  of  Kansas  has  been  plant- 
ing one- fourth  of  the  winter  wheat  in  the  United  States;  9,500,000 
acres  is  about  the  amount  that  we  usually  jilant. 

This  year  we  are  harvesting  about  two-thirds  of  the  normal  acre- 
age. Last  year  we  harvested  only  about  one-third ; two-thirds  of  our 
State  last  year  failed  on  wheat;  one-third  of  our  State  is  a failure 
this  year.  Thirty-five  counties  in  Kansas  have  practically  no  wheat, 
not  sufficient  to  seed  the  counties  to-day.  There  are  counties  in 
Kansas  that  plant  317,000  acres  to  wheat.  Some  of  those  are  an 
entire  failure.  We  have  had  two  failures.  A group  of  counties  in 
eastern  Kansas  has  had  three  failures. 

So  that  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  provide  the  tenant  farmer, 
and  the  owners  of  the  farms  which  are  mortgaged  with  seed;  some 
of  the  farmers  who  have  to  pay  interest  on  their  mortgages  and  their 
taxes  are  unable  to  furnish  the  seed;  and  many  of  those  farms  can 
not  be  planted  to  wheat  without  some  aid  or  assistance  of  some  sort. 

By  providing  the  necessary  seed,  you  can  be  assured  that  3,000,000 
acres  additional  will  be  planted  to  wheat.  Of  our  9,500,000  acres,  we 
will  plant  3,000,000  additional  acres  if  we  are  furnished  the  seed, 
or  if  it  is  provided  in  some  manner.  Those  3,000,000  acres  would 
represent  45,000,000  bushels  of  wheat — sufficient  to  feed  an  army  of 
2,000,000  men  for  almost  one  year. 

Senator  Norris.  You  are  speaking  entirely  of  Kansas? 

Mr.  Frizell.  I am  speaking  of  Kansas.  There  are  other  States 
that  are  in  the  same  situation;  western  Nebraska,  western  Oklahoma, 
and  a large  part  of  the  wheatlands  in  western  Texas.  There  have 
been  two  droughts,  two  complete  failures  in  western  Texas,  three  in 
one  part  of  Kansas,  and  two  in  another. 

So  that  it  really  means  that  we  can  produce,  Avith  the  aid  that  the 
Government  can  giA^e  us,  45,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  that  we  could 
not  produce  unless  some  proAusions  is  made  for  financing  the  obtain- 
ing of  the  seed. 

In  one  county  in  Kansas,  Ford  County,  there  Avill  be  312,000  acres 
sown  to  AAffieat  if  you  will  give  us  the  necessary  seed. 

We  haA^e  found  that  the  banks  can  not  do  it ; the  deposits  in  those 
banks  must  be  used  for  the  normal  business  of  the  county.  If  Ave 
should  take  the  last  dollar  they  have  for  financing  the  seed,  there 
would  be  no  funds  for  carrying  on  the  normal,  regular  line  of  busi- 
ness. We  must  haA^e  some  other  assistance,  from  some  other  source 
than  the  little  bit  of  wheat  that  will  be  grown  in  those  counties  this 
year. 

The  counties  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  are  going  to  haA^e  an 
increased  acreage  over  what  is  the  normal  acreage;  and  in  the  west- 
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ern  third  of  the  State,  as  I can  show  you  by  this  map  [indicating], 
they  are  yery  largely  growing  wheat.  The  part  of  the  map  colored 
in  black  is  the  land  sowed  in  wheat;  that  colored  in  yellow  is  the 
land  that  will  be  haryested ; so  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  only  a yery 
small  yield  from  the  land  that  is  planted.  Three  million  acres  of 
wheat  "must  be  financed,  with  regard  to  furnishing  the  seed ; and  eyen 
though  the  people  of  the  State  may  finance  one-half  of  that,  it  will 
still  leaye  1,500,000  acres  that  will  not  haye  seed,  without  assistance 
from  somewhere. 

Senator  Gronxa.  Haye  you  made  an  estimate  as  to  the  amount 
that  will  be  required  to  supply  the  necessary  seed  ? 

Mr.  FpvIzell.  If  you  finance  one-half  of  this,  at  1 bushel  per  acre,  . 
that  will  take  oyer  $3,000,000  for  Kansas  alone.  This  money  would, 
haye  to  be  put  out  until  the  next  haryest  was  in ; and  you  could  let 
the  entire  crop  be  security  for  the  money  ach  anced  for  seed.  Xot  less 
than  $3,000,000  would  be  required  for  Kansas  alone.  We  haye  not 
made  careful  estimates  as  to  the  other  States,  but  this  same  situation 
applies  to  a number  of  States.  I understand  that  Xorth  Dakota  is 
planning  to  finance  itself.  But  I understand  that  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
and  Xebraska  must  haye  relief;  and  the  western  third  of  Kansas  and 
fiye  counties  in  the  eastern  third,  which  are  great  wheat-growing 
counties,  haye  needed  this  relief  for  three  years. 

Senator  Xorris.  The  reports  that  I get  are  to  the  effect  that  Xe- 
braska  will  not  need  any  such  relief. 

Mr.  Frtzell.  My  work  has  taken  me  pretty  well  oyer  the  different 
parts  of  that  State,  and  I know  the  conditions  yery  well,  and  I know 
some  of  the  counties  haye  an  excellent  crop. 

Senator  Xorris.  We  had  a great  deal  of  testimony  in  regard  to 
conditions  in  Oklahoma  when  we  had  the  question  of  the  price  of 
wheat  before  us.  That  was  before  spring  came,  and  the  testimony 
at  that  time  was  that  a yery  large  per  cent  of  the  wheat  would  be 
plowed  up,  because  it  would  not  pay  to  keep  it.  Do  you  know  what 
was  the  result — whether  they  did  haye  it  plowed  up  ? 

Mr.  Frizell.  Quite  a large  percentage  of  it  was  plowed  up  to 
other  crops,  such  as  oats  or  barley  or  corn. 

I haye  here  a letter  from  F.  M.  Gault,  president  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture.  It  says: 


Indorse  action ; have  asked  Senators  from  Oklahoma  to  help  you. 


Senator  Curtis.  He  means  by  “ indorse  action  ” that  they  indorse 
the  action  of  your  board  of  agriculture? 

Mr.  Frizell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Page.  In  yiew  of  the  great  prosperiH  in  your  State — for 
I understand  that  you  haye  had  a season  of  immense  prosperity  gen- 
erally— would  your  State  think  it  proper  for  the  Federal  Goyern- 
ment  to  finance  the  seed  for  your  wheat  crop  ? 

Mr.  Frizell.  Two-thirds  of  the  State  is  haying  prosperity,  and 
there  is  one-third  where  the  drought  has  hurt  our  crops  yery  seriously. 

Senator  Page.  You  do  not  understand  my  question.  Would  it  be 
a matter  which  it  would  be  better  to  ask  the  State  itself  to  finance 
rather  than  ask  the  F ederal  Goyernment  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Frizell.  We  doubted  the  adyisability  of  asking  the  State,  as 
two-thirds  of  the  counties  of  the  State  it  would  not  apply  to. 

Senator  Groxna.  Could  the  State  under  its  laws  use  money  from 
the  State  treasury  for  that  purpose? 
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Mr.  Feizell.  I understand  that  it  could  not  be  done. 

Senator  Page.  Is  there  anything  in  your  State  constitution  which 
would  prevent  it? 

Senator  Curtis.  As  I understand,  the  State  constitution  prohibits 
the  giving  of  aid  to  counties  in  this  way,  the  same  as  it  does  for 
internal  improvements  by  the  State.  You  Avill  remember  that  I had 
that  question  up  in  the  bridge  case  in  the  Senate  some  months  ago. 

Senator  Page.  I was  wondering  whether,  if  we  begin  entering  upon 
such  a field  as  this,  it  might  not  be  pretty  expensive,  and  we  might 
have  to  finance  all  the  States  in  all  of  their  misfortunes. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  have  already  entered  into  it  in  the  bill  which 
you  are  now  considering,  which  expires  the  1st  of  July;  if  that 
bill  was  amended  so  as  to  permit  payment  after  the  crop  was  har-  ■ 

vested  instead  of  cash  it  would  save  the  situation. 

Senator  Thompson.  All  they  ask  is  that  we  change  the  date  from  1 
1918  to  1919,  as  I understand.  j 

Mr.  Frizell.  And  change  the  payment  from  cash  to  payment  after  i ^ 
the  crop  is  harvested. 

Senator  Thompson.  Mr.  Frizell  is  a member  of  the  State  board  of  ^ 
agriculture,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I think  your  board  has  taken  some 
action  on  this  matter,  Mr.  Frizell,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Frizell.  Yes;  it  has  taken  action  on  it.  ^ 

Senator  Thompson.  And  Mr.  Frizell  is  also  labor  administrator  ^ 
for  the  State  of  Kansas.  I would  like  to  have  that  shown  in  the  | 
record.  | i 

Senator  Curtis.  Before  you  close  this  hearing,  Mr.  Chairman,  | 
may  we  have  the  privilege  of  submitting  any  additional  data  that  | 
we  desire  ? i 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Yes.  li’ 

Senator  Curtis.  Thank  you  very  much.  || 

Senator  Norris.  I would  suggest  that  you  take  the  bill.  Senator  | 
Curtis,  and  prepare  an  amendment  and  submit  it  for  our  consid-  I 
eration.  | 

STATEMENT  OF  I)E.  H.  J.  WATERS,  CHAIR:\[AN  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL  | 
DEFENSE,  MANHATTAN,  KANS.  | 

f ; 

In  support  of  the  amendnient  offered  by  Senator  Curtis,  of  Kansas,  we  de-  | ; 
sire  to  submit  the  following : 1 1 

The  assistance  sought  is  not  for  the  lienefit  of  the  residents  of  western  t 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  for  they  are  aide  to  produce  all  the  wheat  | , 
required  to  meet  their  own  needs  and  much  more.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  f ' 
insuring  the  sowing  of  the  maximum  acreage  of  land  to  wheat  in  these  States  1 ■ 
this  fall.  4 j 

The  farmers  of  western  Kansas,  for  example,  have  land,  man  power,  teams,  1 1 
and  machinery  for  seeding  3,000,000  acres  to  wheat,  hut  because  of  a crop  |:| 
failure  in  two  successive  seasons,  1917  and  1918,  which  never  before  occurred 
in  the  history  of  the  State,  many  of  these  farmers  do  not  have  the  funds  or 
the  credit  for  securing  the  necessary  seed  to  sow  this  acreage.  It  was  learned  m 
from  meetings  held  by  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  with  farmei’s,  # 
merchants,  and  bankers  of  this  region,  that  without  outside  assistance,  only  m 
about  half  of  their  normal  acreage  could  be  sown.  .If,  however,  the  Govern-  S 
ment  should  extend  the  credit,  as  provided  in  the  amendment  proposed  by  S 
Senator  Curtis,  necessary  to  purchase  the  seed,  the  farmers  will  be  able  to  S 
sow  their  full  acreage.  S 

The  State  can  not  give  relief  because  of  a provision  in  the  Kansas  constitu-  » 
tion,  prohibiting  an  appropriation  of  money  for  such  purposes,  without  the  S 
legislature  first  submitting  the  question  to  a vote  of  the  people.  This  could  | 
not  be  had  in  time  to  give  the  relief  required. 
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If  Congress  should  grant  the  assistance  sought  the  probabilities  are  that 
the  wheat  crop  of  1919  will  be  increased  to  the  extent  of  about  30,000,000 
bushels  in  Kansas  alone  over  that  which  can  he  produced  without  such  as- 
sistance. This  is  more  wheat  than  is  normally  produced  in  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  or  Indiana  in  a year  and  is  more  than  half  the  total  crop  of  Kansas 
for  1917.  With  the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  the  chances  are  that  the 
next  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  will  be  increased  more  than  enough  to 
feed  an  army  of  3,000,000  soldiers  for  a year. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Government  would  have  a first  lien  on  the  entire  crop  of 
every  farmer  who  borrowed  money  from  it  for  the  purchase  of  seed,  a yield 
of  5 bushels  to  the  acre  would  protect  the  Government  fully  against  loss.  In 
the  last  12  years  the  yield  of  the  region  in  Kansas,  for  which  as.sistance  is 
sought,  has  fallen  below  5 bushels  only  three  times,  and  never  in  two  seasons 
in  succession,  until  the  seasons  of  1917  and  1918.  The  ground  never  was  in 
better  condition  for  seeding  than  now,  and  there  is  every  probability  that  a 
maximum  yield,  which  may  run  as  high  as  25  bushels  an  acre,  will  he  secured 
from  next  year’s  crop. 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment  would  insure  the  sowing  of  every  acre  of 
available  winter-wheat  land  in  the  United  States. 

We  append  herewith  a telegram  from  the  State  l)oard  of  agriculrure  of 
Oklahoma  favoring  this  request. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  June  V/,  1918. 

Secketaey  Board  Agriculture, 

Topeka,  Kans.: 

Indorse  action.  Have  asked  Senator  Owen  to  represent  Oklahoma. 

F.  M.  Gault.  President. 

(Thereupon,  at  10.15  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  other  business.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  19,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Agricultuke  and  Forestra^, 

^y ashington^  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10.45  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Ellison  D.  Smith 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Smith  of  South  Carolina  (acting  chairman), 
Sheppard,  Thompson,  Kendrick,  Page,  Gronna,  Norris,  and  Kenyon. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  committee  will  now  pro- 
ceed with  the  hearing  on  the  prohibition  amendment  to  the  agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill. 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Chairman,  Eepresentative  Kahn,  of  Califor- 
nia, was  here  a few  moments  ago,  but  he  had  to  leave  to  attend  a meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  and  he  left  with  me  a tele- 
gram that  he  has  just  received  in  regard  to  the  grape  situation  in 
California,  and  in  his  behalf  I ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  record. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  telegram  may  be  inserted 
in  the  record. 

(The  telegram  preferred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Napa,  Cal.,  June  18,  1918. 

Hon.  Julius  Kahn, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

AVine  g:rapes  from  tlie  mountain  covered  vineyards  of  Napa  County  will  ma- 
ture in  the  month  of  September,  being  of  quality  planted  upon  recommendation 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  suited  for  wine  purposes  only.  Prohibition  not 
only  bankrupt  the  growers  but  will  cause  serious  losses  to  banks  having  ad- 
vanced on  this  year’s  crops  and  mean  failure.  Growers  unable  to  complete  pay- 
ments liberty  loan  subscribed. 

Jos.  A.  Miglivacci, 

Chairman  Board  Bank  of  Italy,  Xapa  Branch. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  remaining  time  allotted 
for  those  tvlio  are  in  favor  of  this  proposed  amendment  is  1 hour  and 
10  minutes  and  for  those  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  amendment 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie,  is  there  anyone  who  you  would  like  to  have  pro- 
ceed this  morning  on  behalf  of  your  side  ? 

Mr.  Dinaviddie.  Would  you  like  to  have  us  open  the  hearing  this 
morning,  Mr.  Chairman?  We  can  do  so  is  agreeable  to  you. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I was  thinking  that,  as  you 
have  1 hour  and  10  minutes,  perhaps  you  Avould  like  to  dUide  that 
so  that  you  could  go  on  first  and  use  part  of  your  time,  and  then  the 
opposititon  could  hat^e  their  30  minutes,  and  then  you  could  close. 

Mr.  Dinaviddie.  Well,  Ave  can  dhdde  our  time  in  that  way  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  committee. 
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In  the  first  place,  then,  I would  like  to  introduce  Mrs.  Yost,  legisla-  ! 
tive  representative  of  the  National  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  i 
Union,  who  will  introduce  the  national  president  of  that  union. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mrs.  Yost,  will  you  give  your 
full  name,  your  residence,  and  your  official  connections? 

Mrs.  YYst.  Y"es.  My  name  is  Mrs.  Ellis  Ashy  Yost,  and  I am  a , 
legislative  representative  of  the  National  Woman’s  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union.  ! 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  conunittee,  I want  to  introduce  1 
Miss  Gordon,  the  president  of  the  National  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  representing  an  organization  of  450,000.  She 
will  not  only  represent  that  organization,  but  will  represent  to-day 
6,000,000  women.  j 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Miss  Gordon,  will  you  give  | 
your  full  name,  your  residence,  please,  and  your  official  connection 
with  this  organization? 

STATEMENT  OF  MISS  ANNA  ADAMS  GORDON,  PRESIDENT  NA- 
TIONAL WOMAN’S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION,  EVANS- 
TON, ILL. 

Miss  Gordon.  My  name  is  Anna  A.  Gordon;  residence,  Evanston, 
111.  I am  president  of  the  National  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  on  behalf  of  the 
450,000  members  of  our  organization,  in  20,000  localities  in  the 
United  States,  I thank  the  committee  for  the  courtesy  of  giving  me 
the  opportunity  to  present  a statement  on  behalf  of  these  women. 

I wish  Mrs.  Ellis  and  Mrs.  Y^ost,  our  legal  representatives,  might 
both  be  heard ; but  in  the  very  short  time  given  us  to  make  our  state- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  we 
will  make  it  just  as  briefly  as  possible. 

The  tragedy  of  war,  we  all  understand,  very  deeply  concerns  the 
women  of  the  Nation;  and  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  women,  for  whom  I especially  speak,  are  here  to-day  as  pa- 
triots. And  it  is  unreasonable  to  think  that,  after  more  than  40 
years  of  educational  work  toward  the  goal  of  nation-wide  prohibi- 
tion by  constitutional  enactment,  we  should  now  come  with  a re- 
quest for  war  prohibition  if  we  did  not  believe,  in  our  heart  of 
hearts,  that  it  is  essential  to  winning  the  war. 

The  women  of  the  Nation  have  responded  magnificently  to  the 
call  to  the  colors.  And  yet,  they  are  crying  out  against  the  waste  of 
food  materials  and  man  power  caused  by  the  liquor  traffic. 

I have  been  studying  the  commands  that  have  been  issued  to  the  , 
civilian  army  by  the  various  departments  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  I can  pretty  nearly  make  an  excellent  decalogue.  It 
would  read  something  like  this:  Conserve  food;  conserve  fuel;  con- 
serve railroad  and  steamship  tonnage;  conserve  labor;  conserve 
health;  conserve  efficiency;  conserve  the  children;  conserve  money. 

And  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  LTnion,  to  complete  the 
decalogue,  would  like  to  add  these  two  commands:  Make  America 
safe  for  the  Nation’s  defenders,  the  brave  boys  who  will  return  when 
the  war  is  over  “ over  there.”  And  second,  help  America  lead  the 
world  in  the  war  against  Germany’s  strongest  ally,  the  liquor  traffic. 
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In  our  first  command,  to  conserA^e  food,  the  Food  Administrator, 
Mr.  HooA^er,  in  a letter  to  Senator  Sheppard,  dated  June  1.  1918, 
which  is  found  in  the  Congressional  Record,  page  8031,  said : 

The  cessation  of  breAving  would  effect  a saAung  in  grain  of  approximately 
3,150,000  bushels  a month  from  a nutritive  point  of  view.  It  needs  no  com- 
ment from  me,  from  a food  point  of  view,  that  I should  favor  the  saAung  of 
this  amount  of  grain. 

And  we  have  another  command  from  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  when  he  says  that  it  is  imperative  that  all  waste 
and  unnecessary  consumption  of  all  sorts  of  foodstuffs  should  be 
speedily  eliminated. 

We  have  been  hoping  that  the  breAveries  Avould  go  into  Amluntary 
liquidation,  or  perhaps  we  might  say  Amluntary  dryness;  but  Ave 
think  they  ought  to  proA^e  that  beer  is  a necessary  foodstuff  during 
the  Avar,  or  else  the  majesty  of  the  laAv  should  be  invoked  to  suppress 
the  breAving. 

To  conserve  fuel  is  the  next  command,  and  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion announces  a possible  shortage  of  75,000,000  tons  of  coal.  We 
understand  the  breweries  use  about  5,000,000  tons  yearh^ 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  how  are  the 
women  to  keep  the  home  fires  burning  until  the  boys  come  home 
if  we  do  not  have  enough  fuel  ? How  are  we  to  maintain  the  morale 
of  the  ciAulian  army  if  Ave  do  not  liaA^e  Avarm  homes  and  business 
offices  and  schoolhouses  and  churches  this  coming  Avinter?  The 
Avork  of  the  ciAulian  army  is  quite  as  important  as  that  of  the 
fighting  Arni3q  and  Ave  think  that  .the  civilian  arm}"  ought  to  obey 
the  commands  that  are  issued,  for  obedience  in  the  fighting  Arm}" 
is  rigidly  insisted  upon;  Avhy  should  it  not  be  insisted  upon  for  the 
civilian  army  at  home  ? 

And  to  conserA"e  labor  is  another  command.  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  distribution  of 
alcoholic  liquors  should  be  released  for  “ win-the-war  ” Avork,  and 
if  they  are  released  and  the  liquor  traffic  goes  on  God  forbid  that 
Avonien  should  become  barmaids,  that  Avomen  should  go  into  the 
positions  occupied  noAv  by  the  men  who  are  making  and  selling 
liquor. 

We  have  from  the  Federal  bureau  the  Avord  that  to  conserA^e 
health  is  another  command.  I Avas  in  Chicago  recently,  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  it  did  the  heart 
of  a reformer  good  to  hear  Dr.  Bevan,  the  president  of  the  associa- 
tion. announce  to  that  great  gathering  of  3,000  physicians  and  sur- 
geons assembled  in  that  meeting  that  each  and  eA^ery  physician,  each 
and  every  State  medical  society,  each  and  CA^ery  county  medical 
society  ought  to  get  in  this  Avork  for  Avar-time  prohibition,  to  protect 
the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  fighters  and  of  the  ciA"ilian  army. 

We  have  to  conserA"e  the  children,  and  the  Federal  Children’s 
Bureau  has  told  us  that  some  300,000  little  children  under  1 year 
of  age  die  in  the  United  States  eA^ery  year,  and  this  is  children’s 
year,  and  they  are  going  to  try  to  save  100,000  of  those  children; 
and  the  workers  in  the  temperance  cause  realize  that  a large  propor- 
tion of  those  deaths  can  be  traced,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  liquor 
traffic. 
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We  must  conserve  money.  I will  not  elaborate  on  that,  but  the  j 
amount  of  the  Nation’s  annual  liquor  bill,  as  reckoned  by  economists,  j 
is  something’  like  $2,000,000,000,  just  the  amount  that  was  floated  in  « 
the  first  liberty  loan,  and  is  the  exact  snm  now  being  asked  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  war-savings  certificates.  | 

I have  recently  been  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  which  went  out  of  the  | 
liquor  business  while  the  third  liberty  loan  was  going  on,  and  the 
saloons  had  just  been  closed,  and  across  the  windows  of  a great  many  , 
in  the  hotel  center  I saw  in  large  yellow  letters  “ Buy  liberty  bonds,  < 
buy  liberty  bonds.”  I could  not  understand  it,  but  when  I asked  how  ; 
those  words  came  to  be  written  there  I was  told  that  the  boys  from 
the  Kelley  Aviation  Field  had  been  in  town  and  had  held  a celebra- 
tion by  giving  some  excellent  advice ; if  saloons  are  closed,  we  will 
have  more  mone}^  for  liberty  bonds  and  for  all  the  expenses  of  the 
Army. 

On  the  conservation  of  food  proposition  I have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent not  alone  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  but  a great 
host  of  women  in  all  the  leading  organizations  of  this  Nation — 
6,000.000  of  them — and  I am  going  to  leave  with  the  committee,  with 
the  permission  of  the  chairman,  facsimiles  of  the  petition  presented 
to  President  Wilson  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  1918,  on  behalf  of  this 
group  of  women,  with  their  official  or  individual  signatures,  repre- 
senting each  and  every  big  organization  of  women  in  onr  country 
to-day.  Many  of  them  have  not  heretofore  been  especially  interested  . 
in  the  fight  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  has  been  . 
making. 

But  war  is  on,  and  war  deeply  concerns  them,  and  they  want  pro-  • 
tection  for  the  enlisted  men ; they  want  the  speediest  winning  of  the  ; 
war;  and  they  want  food  for  the  fighters  and  food  for  the  civilians;  ■ 
so  they  have  handed  in  this  conservation  petition  to  President  Wilson.  . 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  a number  of  copies  of  that?  ’b 

Miss  Gordon.  I have  six  or  eight  copies. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I wish  you  would  leave  them  with  the  committee.  . 

Miss  Gordon.  We  will  leave  them  with  the  committee.  ^ 

This  is  the  very  first  time  that  all  organizations  of  women  in  the  - 
United  States,  as  I understand  it,  have  joined  in  any  one  plea  to  the  > 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  biennial  t 
convention  of  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  at  Hot  Springs,  | 
Ark.,  representing  2,500,000  of  our  best  and  most  cultured  women,  4 
they  wired  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  this  resolution : | 

The  Fourteenth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  |. 
Clubs,  assembled  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  representing  2,500,000  women  of  the  f 
United  States,  earnestly  request  your  honorable  body  to  immediately  pass  a | j 
national  bone-dry  law  as  a war  measure.  !;,■ 

When  both  foodstuffs  and  man  power  are  at  such  a premium  we  believe  it 
folly  to  indulge  in  the  waste  of  one  and  the  dissipation  of  the  other.  We  the  i 
women  of  the  land  pledged  our  sons,  our  money,  our  labor,  and  our  all.  W'e  | 
beseech  the  United  States  Congress  to  strike  from  our  land  the  greatest  * S| 
despoiler  of  food  and  the  greatest  wrecker  of  man  power.  And  be  it  further  ^ p 

Uesolved,  That  we  urge  upon  every  woman’s  club  in  the  United  States  to  call  ■ 
one  meeting  between  now  and  July  4 for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  signatures  I ‘ 
of  its  officers  or  members  to  a telegram  to  the  United  States  Senate  and  to  the  1 I 
House  of  Representatives,  in  care  of  the  local  representative,  requesting  the  ^ j 
immediate  passage  of  a national  bone-dry  law  as  a war  measure.  ||  i 

I have  been  in  25  States  in  the  last  few  months.  I have  talked  - 
Avith  all  classes  of  people — people  I met  on  trains,  in  stores,  and  ^ 
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other  places,  including  governors  and  other  officials — and  I found  that 
there  is  a tremendous  demand  for  war-time  prohibition.  1 have  just 
completed  a 7,000-mile  trip  in  the  South  and  the  far  West,  and  in 
the  large  cities  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  Seattle,  Wash.,  which  States 
adopted  prohibition  several  years  ago,  1 found  that  it  was  done  with 
no  industrial  disturbance. 

The  only  criticism  I heard  was  in  Portland,  where  they  said  it 
had  put  out  of  business  the  largest  Bible  class  in  the  county;  and, 
of  course,  I was  shocked  to  hear  that.  But  when  the  president  of 
the  local  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  told  me  that  she  had 
been  for  a number  of  3^ears  going  to  that  Bible  class  every  Sunday 
morning  in  the  county  jail,  and  that  prohibition  had  taken  her  class 
away  from  her,  I went  on  my  way  rejoicing.  [Laughter.] 

In  Detroit,  Mich.,  which  is  the  largest  city  now  under  prohibi- 
tion, they  have  had  prohibition  for  about  one  month.  There  have 
been  in  that  time  no  riots,  no  industrial  disturbances,  either  in  De- 
troit or  in  any  other  Michigan  industrial  center;  and  the  month  of 
I May  of  this  year  compares  admirably  with  the  month  of  May  last 
I year  as  to  the  number  of  arrests  for  violations  of  law ; the  records 
show  that  drunkenness  has  greatly  decreased. 

It  is  a libel  on  the  wage  earners  of  this  country,  men  and  women, 
to  say  that  they  are  not  patriotic  enough  to  do  without  beer  in  order 
that  the  people  of  the  country  should  have  enough  bread.  They  will 
find  substitutes  for  alcoholic  liquors,  just  as  the  rest  of  us  have  found 
substitutes  for  white  bread.  IVe  should  count  on  their  patriotism. 

Everywhere  the  sentiment  of  the  countr}^  for  war  prohibition  is  at 
white  heat ; the  people  want  it  complete  and  want  it  in  the  shortest 
possible  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  it  and  the  women  of  this  Xation  want 
prohibition  in  order  to  help  win  the  war;  a Government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  will  surely  heed  the  people’s 
i irresistible  plea. 

Senator  Geonna.  May  I ask  you  just  one  question? 
j Miss  Gordon.  Yes,  Senator  Gronna. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  referred  to  the  meeting  of  the  physicians 
' in  Chicago? 
i Miss  Gordon.  Yes. 

I Senator  Gronna.  lYas  there  any  opposition  to  the  suggestion  that 
i whisky  was  unnecessary  and  should  be  abolished  ? 

I Miss  Gordon.  No.  The  Medical  Association  did  not  adopt  any 
resolutions;  but  we  can  say  this:  That  when  Dr.  Bevan,  the  presi- 
dent,  made  that  address,  the  3,000  physicians  and  surgeons  present 
I cheered  him  to  the  echo ; and  apparently  the  sentiment,  as  expressed 
I by  a great  many  here  and  there  with  whom  we  talked,  was  very 
; strong  that  the  doctors  wanted  prohibition. 

I Senator  Gronna.  Well,  I am  glad  to  hear  that,  because  it  has  been 
suggested  to  us  that  liquor  is  necessary  for  the  soldiers — ^beer,  etc. 
[ Miss  Gordon.  There  are  substitutes  for  it. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  Mr.  Chairman,  Miss  Gordon  has  set  a good  ex- 
ample  for  all  of  us  by  taking  less  time  than  she  had  expected  to  take, 
i At  this  juncture,  I want  to  introduce  Kepresentative  Kandall  of 
( California. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHARLES  H.  RANDALL,  A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Randall,  the  committee  will 
he  glad  to  hear  you  now. 

Mr.  Randall.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  California  wine  industry  seems 
to  have  had  quite  a conspicuous  place  in  these  hearings,  possibl}^  due 
in  part  to  our  well-cultivated  advertising  habit  in  California. 

In  order  to  be  very  brief,  I will  confine  myself  to  the  California 
wine  proposition. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Kahn,  told  you  that  the  passage 
of  this  proposed  amendment  would  mean  a net  loss  of  $200,000,000 
to  the  wine  industry  in  California.  He  meant,  of  course,  if  all  the 
lands  on  which  the  grapes  are  grown  should  sink  into  the  sea  in 
case  this  amendment  were  passed,  because  the  value  of  the  wine-grape 
crop  in  California  is  only  $15,000,000  annually.  That  is  after  the 
grapes  are  made  into  wine,  and  represents  the  official  figures  of  1913. 
I may  sa}^  that  I take  the  figures  of  1913,  because  that  was  the  year 
previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  State-wide  prohibition  campaign  in 
California ; and  from  that  time  on  the  wine-grape  industry  has  been 
decreasing,  so  that  that  was  a fair  year  for  the  wine  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Of  this  amount— $15,000,000 — about  $9,000,000  was  taken  by  the 
makers  of  the  wine,  and  only  $6,000,000  went  to  the  growers  of  the 
grapes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  brings  me  to  the  point.  What  will  happen  to 
the  wine-grape  industry  of  California  if-  you  pass  this  law  ? I am 
free  to  say  that  it  would  ruin  the  wine-grape  grower  temporarily, 
if  he  had  not  already  been  ruined. 

But  it  would  make  the  wine  maker  rich,  like  it  has  made  the  distil- 
lery rich.  I have  no  sentimental  interest  in  anybody  connected  with 
this  business  except  the  grower  of  the  grapes. 

To  get  the  exact  status,  you  must  keep  in  mind  the  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  the  grower  of  the  grapes  and  the  manufacturer  of 
the  wine.  These  are  two  bitterly  antagonistic  camps  in  California. 
The  wine  maker  is  represented  by  the  California  Wine  Makers’  As- 
sociation, which,  as  we  know  in  California,  is  the  Wine  Trust.  It  is 
a foreign  corporation — at  least,  it  is  foreign  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia— with  a habitat  in  California.  "It  makes  80  per  cent  of  the 
wine  which  is  made  in  California. 

The  growers  are  organized  into  the  California  Grape  Growers’ 
Protective  Association ; the  word  “ protective  ” refers  to  protection 
against  the  rapacity  of  the  California  Wine  Makers’  Association. 
The  California  Wine  Makers’  Association,  or  the  Wine  Trust,  is 
primarily  responsible,  first,  for  the  larger  part  of  the  acreage  of  wine 
grapes  in  California,  by  offering  a 10-year  purchase  clause  in  con- 
tracts with  prospective  growers  of  grapes ; and,  secondly,  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  grape  growers  by  paying  less  for  the  grapes  than  the 
cost  of  production. 

The  State  commission  on  horticulture  issued  bulletins,  volume  2, 
Nos.  3 and  1,  in  1913,  containing  a mass  of  evidence  showing  wine- 
grape  growing  to  be  unprofitable.  Among  other  statements  this 
statement  was  made,  at  page  497 : 
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Since  1907  the  average  vineyards  of  the  interior  valleys  have  been  i-un  at  a 
financial  loss.  The  actual  cost  of  growing  wine  grapes  in  the  interior  on  aver- 
age land,  including  interest  on  the  investment  and  taxes,  is  probably  not  less 
than  $10  per  ton.  At  6 per  ton,  the  prevailing  price,  there  is  a heavy  loss. 

That  financial  ruin  was  completed  two  or  three  years  ago  when 
Congress  raised  the  brandy  tax  from  3 to  55  cents.  The  wine  must 
be  fortified  with  brandy.  The  growers’  association  charged  the 
wdne  makers’  association  with  secretly  trying  to  have  the  brandy 
tax  raised  to  55  cents.  Why?  Because  the  California  Wine  Makers^ 
Association  was  able  to  place  3,000,000  gallons  of  wine  in  its  cellars 
at  the  3-cent  tax.  Furthermore,  the  contract  that  they  made  with 
the  growers  contained  a clause  permitting  cancellation  of  the  contract 
if  the  brandy  tax  should  be  increased,  and  the  contracts  Avere  finally 
canceled  under  that  clause. 

This  spelled  the  ruin  of  the  wine-grape  groAvers.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  their  Auneyards  haA-e  been  dug  up,  other  thousands  of  acres 
haA^e  been  changed  to  other  kinds  of  grapes.  To-day  if  you  go  to  the 
vine^^ards  you  will  find  thousands  of  fruit  trees  planted  between  the 
rOAvs  of  grape  Aunes.  During  the  years  1915.  1916.  and  1917  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  Avine  grapes,  dried.  Avere  fed  to  the  hogs  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

All  this  is  due,  not  to  prohibition  but  to  the  deliberate  action  of 
the  Wine  Trust,  which  itself,  of  course,  saAv  prohibition  coming. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  sIioaa^  you  AAdiat  California 
itself  thinks  of  its  oAvn  Avine  industry. 

In  the  year  1916  Ave  had  a State-wide  Amte  on  prohibition.  The 
tAvo  largest  counties,  from  a wine-grape  producing  standpoint,  in 
California  are  Fresno  County  and  San  Bernardino  County.  Fresno 
Count}^  is  the  greatest  grape-producing  section  in  the  world.  San 
Bernardino  County  has  the  largest  grape  Auneyards  in  the  Avorld — 
indiAudual  Auneyards  of  more  than  5,000  acres.  San  Bernardino 
County,  after  Acting  itself  bone  dry  under  local-option  laAvs,  Amted  by 
a majority  of  5,000  for  State-wide  prohibition,  Avhich  would  elimi- 
nate the  Avine-grape-groAving  business  entirely;  and  Fresno  County, 
Avith  the  exception  of  one  city,  Amted  itself  dry,  and  on  the  State- 
wide prohibition  question  Amted  dry  by  2,000  majority.  And  the 
State  of  California,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  Avhich  has 
not  a grape  vine  in  it — the  State  of  California,  which  included  all  of 
the  Avine-grape  Aunes,  in  1916,  with  that  exception,  voted  dry  by  38,000 
majority. 

I thank  3mu  for  your  attention. 

Senator  Groxna.  Is  it  Amur  belief,  then.  Mr.  Eandall,  that  the 
groAvers  of  grapes  are  not  so  much  interested  in  the  industry  as  the 
makers  of  the  Avine?  In  other  words,  is  it  possible  for  the  growers 
of  grapes  to  use  their  lands  for  growing  frnits  and  other  products? 

Mr.  Eandall.  Oh,  absolutely  so. 

Senator  Gronna  (continuing).  Without  being  totally  ruined,  .as 
indicated  b}^  your  colleague? 

Mr.  Eandall.  Absolutely.  They  have  been  transferring  into  other 
business  for  five  or  six  years,  owing  to  the  very  Ioav  ]3rice  of  grapes 
that  has  prevailed,  as  shown  by  this  official  ])ublication.  since  1907. 

Senator  Gronna.  Suppose  the  committee  should  feel  like  report- 
ing out  the  amendment  submitted  here,  would  you  Avant  that  to  take 
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effect  immediatel}^,  or  would  you  want  them  to  be  given  time  so  as 
to  be  able  to  gather  their  crop  of  grapes  ? 

Mr.  Randall.  I would  not  want  to  make  any  suggestion  on  that 
proposition.  I think  that  if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  should  be  adopted  it  would  benefit  the  Canifornia  Wine 
Makers’  Association  more  than  it  would  the  small  grower  of  grapes. 
The  California  IVine  Makers’  Association,  in  addition  to  being  the 
manufacturer  of  80  per  cent  of  the  wine,  has  a very  large  acreage 
which  it  cultivates  itself.  Naturally,  the  crop  grown  on  that  acreage 
Avill  be  used  by  the  California  lYine  Makers’  Association,  rather  than 
for  it  to  buy  of  the  small  grape  growers;  so  that  the  small  grower 
is  going  to  be  pinched  out  in  any  event  this  year,  regardless  of  what 
is  done  here. 

Senator  Geonna.  But  Avould  it  not  be  quite  a large  loss  to  the 
groAvers  of  grapes  if  prohibition  should  go  into  effect  immediately — 
if  they  should  be  prohibited  from  manufacturing  these  Avine  grapes 
into  Avine? 

Mr.  Randall.  As  I have  just  said,  I think  the  small  grower  of 
grapes,  unless  he  happens  to  be  the  OAvner  of  a small  Avinery,  will  not 
be  able  to  sell  his  grapes  for  Avine  purposes — not  to  the  California 
Wine  Association,  because  their  own  acreage  undoubtedly  Avill  supply 
practically  all  the  grapes  they  will  use. 

Senator  Geonna.  Can  they  make  any  other  use  of  those  grapes? 

Mr.  Randall.  Well,  as  I said  in  my  opening  statement,  when 
grapes  \m\e  been  dried  in  the  last  feAV  years  they  feed  it  to  their 
stock,  and  I understand  that  it  makes  a very  valuable  stock  feed. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  There  are  40  minutes  remain- 
ing to  those  in  favor  of  the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  Dinaviddie.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  could  not 
the  30  minutes  remaining  to  the  other  side  be  taken  at  this  time,  and 
then  I Avill  ask  Mr.  Bryan  to  speak  before  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  to  go  oA’er  to  the  Senate? 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I would  like  to  ask  if  Mr. 
Bainbridge  Colby  is  present?  He  Avas’ to  appear  this  morning,  and 
I promised  that  I avouIcI  let  him  speak  for  a feAv  minutes.  If  not, 
those  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  Avill  be  heard  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOSEPH  PEOEBSTLE,  GENEEAL  SECEETAEY 

OF  THE  UNITED  BEEWEEY  AND  SOFT  DEINK  WOEKEES  OF 

AMERICA. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Will  you  give  your  full  name, 
please. 

Mr.  Peoebstle.  My  name  is  Joseph  Proebstle.  I Avas  at  the  labor 
convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  when  we  heard 
from  the  Associated  Press  that  the  hearings  on  this  proposed  amend- 
ment Avere  going  to  be  held  this  week ; and  the  intention  was  at  first 
to  send  a telegram  in  protest  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
which  would  read  as  follows: 

According  to  Associated  Press  dispatch  hearing  on  .Tones  prohibition  amend- 
ment is  set  for  next  week.  On  account  of  American  Federation  of  Labor  con- 
vention now  in  session  we  are  prevented  from  attending  these  hearings  to  voice 
our  protest  against  the  passage  of  this  bill,  which  we  consider  an  unnecessarA' 
burden  upon  the  workers  of  this  Nation.  The  curtailment  of  beer  and  wine 
from  the  scanty  fare  of  the  toilers  will  create  dissatisfaction,  and  we  urge  upon 
you  not  to  consider  favorably  any  further  prohibition  legislation. 
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This  teleoTani  was  signed  by  all  the  leading  executive  officers  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  on  Saturday  last,  representing 
2,096,500  toilers  of  America. 

Senator  Kexyox.  Did  the  convention  indorse  those  resolutions? 
Was  there  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  convention  on  them? 

Mr.  Proebstle.  Individually:  each  one  signed  his  own  name. 

Senator  Kexyox.  Everybody  at  the  convention? 

Mr.  Proebstle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryax.  Oh,  no;  you  mean  the  officers? 

Mr.  Proebstle.  The  leading  officers  of  the  organizations. 

Senator  Kexyoxl  I understood  you  to  say  the  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor — did  they  take  any  action  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Proebstle.  Officially,  no.  President  Gompers,  however,  in- 
structed Mr.  Hayne  and  myself  to  proceed  with  the  telegram  to 
Washington,  rather  than  sending  the  telegram. 

Senator  Xorris.  Did  President  Gompers  sign  the  resolution? 

Mr.  Proebstle.  Ko;  he  did  not.  He  is' not  an  executive  officer  of 
his  organization.  President  Perkins,  of  the  Cigar  Makers’  Hnion, 
is  the  leading  officer  of  that  organization,  and  he  signed  it. 

Senator  Thompsox.  Was  there  any  resolution  introduced  before 
the  convention  as  a whole? 

Mr.  Proebstle.  Xo;  we  had  no  idea  that  any  such  action  was  con- 
templated. 

Senator  Thompsox.  It  was  not  considered  by  the  assembly,  then, 
but  merely  by  the  officers? 

Mr.  Proebstle.  The  leading  officers  of  the  labor  movement  in 
America. 

Senator  Kexyox.  Can  you  give  the  committee  the  different  organi- 
zations with  which  they  are  connected  ? Are  there  very  many  of , 
them  ? 

Senator  Sheppard.  Eead  their  names,  please,  and  the  organiza- 
tions with  which  they  are  connected. 

Mr.  Proebstle  (reading)  : 

A.  A.  Myrup,  Bakers’  International  Union. 

Jere  L.  Sullivan,  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees’  International  Union. 

Emanuel  Kavelski,  president  New  York  State  Trades  Union  Liberty  League. 

J.  AV.  Hays,  president  union  label  trades  department.  American  Federation  of 
Labor ; secretarv-treasurer  International  Typographical  Union  of  America. 

.lames  D.  Bold.  Upholsterers  and  Trimmers'  International  Union  of  America. 

IMatthew  Woll,  president  International  Photo  Engravers  of  America. 

George  AY.  Lawson,  secretary  Minnesota  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

Frank  Feeney,  president  Elevator  Constructors  of  North  America. 

B.  A.  Larger,  general  secretary  LTnited  Garment  AA'orkers  of  America. 

David  L.  Gould,  Amalgamated  Lace  Operatives’  International  Union. 

James  P.  Noonan,  acting  international  president  International  Brotherhood  of 

Electrical  AA'orkers  of  America. 

C.  L.  Blaine,  general  secretary-treasurer  Boot  and  Shoe  AA'orkers’  Interna- 
tional Pinion. 

James  Duncan,  Granite  Cutters’  Association  of  America  and  first  vice  presi- 
dent American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Collis  Lovely,  Boot  and  Shoe  AA'orkers’  International  Union. 

A.  AIcAndrew,  president  Tobacco  AATn-kers’  International  Union  of  America. 

.lames  F.  Brock,  Laundry  AA'orkers’  International  Pinion. 

Charles  R.  Atherton,  IMetal  Polishers’  International  Union  of  America. 

AATlliam  L.  Hutcheson,  general  president  P'nited  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  of  America. 

Daniel  J.  Tobin,  general  president  Teamsters  and  Chauffeurs’  International 
Pinion  of  America. 
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James  Wilson,  president  Pattern  Makers'  League  of  North  America  and  chair- 
man Labor  Mission  to  Allied  Countries. 

Michael  F.  Clalfy,  secretary-treasurer  C.  M.  and  E.  Tile  Makers  and  Helpers’ 
International  Union. 

James  J.  Daley,  C.  M.  and  E.  Tile  Makers  and  Helpers’  International  L’^nion. 

John  P.  Frey,  editor  International  Molders  Journal  and  secretary  Labor  Mis- 
sion to  Allied  Countries. 

Milton  Snellings,  general  president  International  Union  Steam  and  Operative 
Engineers. 

William  H.  Johnson,  president  International  Association  of  Machinists  of 
North  America. 

Frank  J.  Hayes,  president  United  Mine  ^Yorkers  of  America. 

James  P.  Holland,  president  State  Federation  of  Labor  of  New  York  State. 

John  Golden,  president  United  Textile  AVorkers  of  America. 

Ernest  Bohn,  secretary  Central  Federated  Union  of  New  York  City. 

Timothy  Healy,  president  International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen. 

Peter  J.  Brady,  president  New  York  State  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Martin  Lawlor,  secretary-treasurer  United  Hatters  of  North  America. 

Charles  H.  Moyer,  president  International  Union  Mine,  Mill,  and  Smeltermen 
of  America. 

John  J.  Manning,  secretary  union  label  trades  department  of  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor. 

Edward  I.  Hannah,  international  secretary  Pavers  and  Hammermen. 

George  Leary,  Metal  Polishers’  International  Union. 

James  J.  Hyan,  Sheet  Metal  Workers’  International  Union. 

H.  C.  Diehl,  Metal  Polishers’  International  Union. 

Martin  F.  Ryan,  general  president  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  of 
America. 

W.  H.  McHugh,  vice  president  International  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  of 
America. 

Andries  Meyer,  Diamond  Workers'  Protective  Union  of  America. 

E.  L.  Tucker,  Central  Labor  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hubert  S.  Marshall,  International  Union  Journeymen  Horseshoers  of  America. 

W.  W.  Britton,  president  Metal  Polishers’  International  Union. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question 
at  this  point ; and  I suppose  the  committee  will  be  willing  that  that 
protest,  with  the  names  appearing  on  it,  be  printed  in  the  record? 
Senator  Norris.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Gronna.  I was  going  to  suggest  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  protest  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 


L Telegram.] 


St.  Paul,  June  15,  1918. 


Hon.  Senator  Smith, 

Acting  Chairman,  AgricuJtiiral  Committee, 

Senate  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

According  to  Associated  Press  dispatch,  hearing  on  Jones  prohibition  amend- 
ment is  set  for  next  week.  On  account  of  American  Federation  of  Labor  con- 
vention now  in  session  we  are  prevented  from  attending  these  hearings  to  voice 
our  protest  against  the  passage  of  this  bill,  which  we  consider  an  unnecessary 
burden  upon  the  workers  of  this  Nation.  The  curtailment  of  beer  and  wine  from 
the  scanty  fare  of  the  toilers  will  create  dissatisfaction  and  we  urge  upon  you 
not  to  consider  favorably  any  further  prohibition  legislation. 

Membership. 


A.  A.  Myrup.  Bakers’  International  Union 20,  400 

Jere  L.  Sullivan.  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees’  International 

Union  65,  200 

Emanuel  Kavefsi,  president  New  Y^ork  States  Trades  Union  Liberty 
League*. 

.1.  W.  Hays,  president  Union  Label  Trades  Department  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor ; secretary-treasurer  International  Typographical 

Union  of  America 63,  300 

Jas.  D.  Dold,  Upholsterers  and  Trimmers’  International  Union  of 

America 4,  800 

Matthew  Woll,  president  International  Photo  Engravers  of  America.  5, 100 
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George  W.  Lawson,  secretarj’  Minnesota  State  Federation  of  Labor*. 

Frank  Feeney,  president  Elevator  Constructors  of  North  America 2,  900 

B.  A.  Larger,  general  secretary  United  Garment  Workers’  of  Amer- 
ica   45,000 

David  L.  Gould,  Amalgamated  Lace  Operatives’  International  Union_  1,  200 
Janies  P.  Noonan,  acting  international  president  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  of  America .54,  400 

C.  L.  Blaine,  general  secretary-treasurer  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers’  In- 
ternational Union 85,  800 

.Tames  Duncan,  Granite  Cutters  Association  of  America  and  first 

vice  president  American  Federation  of  Labor 11,  900 

Collis  Lovely.  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers’  International  Union*. 

A.  McAndrew,  international  president  Tobacco  M'orkers’  Interna- 
tional Union  of  America_l 3,  300 

James  F.  Brock,  Laundry  Workers’  International  Union 5,  .500 

Charles  R.  Atherton,  Metal  Polishers’  International  Union  of  Amer- 
ica   10, 000 

William  L.  Hutcheson,  general  president  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  of  America ^ 267,  300 

i Daniel  J.  Tobin,  general  president  Teamsters  and  Chauffeurs’  Inter- 
national Union  of  America 72,  900 

, James  Wilson,  president  Pattern  Makers’  League  of  North  America, 

and  chairman  Labor  Mission  to  Allied  Countries 8,  800 

Michael  F.  Claffy,  secretary-treasurer  C.  M.  and  E.  Tile  Makers  and 

Helpers  International  Union 2.  800 

II  James  J.  Daley.  C.  M.  and  E.  Tile  IMakers  and  Helpers  International 
Union. 

John  P.  Frey,  editor  International  Molders  Journal  and  secretary 

Labor  Mission  to  Allied  Countries .50,  000 

Milton  Snellings,  general  president  International  Union  Steam  and 

Operative  Engineers f 23.  000 

AVilliam  H.  .lolmson.  president  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists of  North  America 143,  600 

Frank  J.  Hayes,  president  United  Mine  Workers  of  America . 413,  400 

-Tames  P.  Holland,  president  State  Federation  of  Labor  of  New  York 
State.* 

John  Golden,  president  United  Textile  Workers’  of  America 45,  900 

Ernest  Bohm,  secretary  Central  Federated  Union  of  New  York  City.* 

Timothy  Healy,  president  International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary 

Firemen 17, 100 

Peter  J.  Brady,  president  New  l^ork  State  Allied  Printing  Trades.* 

Martin  Lawlor,  secretary-treasurer  United  Hatters  of  North  America-  9, 100 
Charles  H.  Moyer,  president  International  Union  Mine,  Mill,  and 

Smeltermen  of  America-- 16,  700 

John  J.  Manning,  secretary  Union  Label  Trades  Department  of  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.* 

Edward  I.  Hannah,  international  secretary  Pavers  and  Rammermen-  1,  700 
George  Leary,  Metal  Polishers’  International  Union. 

.lames  J.  Ryan,  Sheet  IMetal  AVorkers’  International  Union-. 18,  300 

H.  C.  Diehl,  Metal  Polishers’  International  Union. 

Martin  F.  Ryan,  general  president  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen 

of  America 53,400 

AA\  H.  AIcHugh,  vice  president  International  Printing  Pressmen 

Union  of  America ,34,  000 

Andries  Meyer,  Diamond  AA'orkers’  Protective  Union  of  America 400 

E.  L.  Tucker,  Central  Labor  Union,  AA'ashington,  D.  C.* 

Hubert  S.  Marshall,  International  Union  .Tournevmen  Horseshoers  of 

America ^ .5,  400 

AA . AAh  Britton,  president  Metal  Polishers’  International  Union. 

P.  J.  Morrill,  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  AA^orkers’  International 

Union 16,000 

I rank  X.  Noschang,  president  Barbers’  Union 38.  400 

James  C.  Shanessy,  organizer.  Barbers’  Union. 

C.  F.  Foley,  second  vice  president  Barbers’  Union.  • 

Jacob  Fischer,  general  secretary-treasurer  Barbers’  Union. 


L.  M.  Ott,  Iron  City  Central  Labor  Council,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.* 
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Echvard  F.  Welsh,  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  United  Association  of 

America 32,  000 

Alartin  T.  Joyce,  secretary-treasurer  Massachusetts  State  Branch 
American  Federation  of  Labor.* 

Max  Pine,  secretary  United  Hebrew  Trades  of  America 250,  000* 

J.  N.  Weber,  president  American  Federation  of  Musicians 65,  000 

G.  W.  Perkins,  president  Cigar  Makers’  International  Union  of 

America 39,  500 

H,  J.  Conway,  secretary-treasurer  Retail  Clerks’  International  Pro- 
tective Association  of  America 15,  000 


.1.  H.  Walker,  international  representative  United  Mine  Workers  of  * 
America. 

R.  F.  Farrington,  president  Illinois  Miners’  Union.* 

Dominick  D.  Allessandro,  Hod  Carriers’  and  Building  Laborers*  In- 


ternational Union 36,  700 

AV.  E.  Bryan,  Leather  Workers’  International  Union 4, 100 


James  Lord,  president  Alining  Department  American  Federation  of 
Labor.* 

J.  E.  AIcClory,  president  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers  of 
America. 

Thomas  R.  Preece,  Bricklayers  of  America 70,  000 

Raymond  Cleary,  Electrical  AVorkers  of  America. 

AMilter  V.  Price,  Bricklayers  of  America. 

John  R.  AIcAIullen,  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers  of  America. 

Daniel  AI.  Gay  ton,  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  AA'orkers  of  America. 

Alatthew  Roberts,  Longshoremen  International  Association 26,  000 

J.  A.  Johnson,  first  vice  president  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Work- 
ers of  America. 

P.  J.  AIcCarthy,  San  Francisco  Labor  Council.* 

Thomas  S.  Kearney,  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  of  America. 

J.  Giles,  Office  Workers  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Washington, 

D.  C 200 

AW  J.  AIcCain,  second  vice  president  International  Association  Bridge 
and  Structural  Iron  Workers. 

Thomas  L.  Hughes,  secretary-treasurer  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  and 
Helpers  of  America. 

.Tolin  J.  Hynes,  general  president  Amalgamated  Sheet  Aletal  Workers 
of  America. 

Daniel  AI.  Hassett,  International  Sheet  and  Copper  Plate  Printers 


of  North  America 1,  200 

AVilliam  I*.  Clarke,  president  American  Flint  Glass  AVorkers 9,  900 

Robert  P.  Brindell,  Central  Federated  Union,  New  York  City.* 

AVilliam  J.  AlcSorley,  Wood,  Wire,  and  Aletal  Lathers’  International 

L^nion ■ 6,  000 

Charles  W.  Fry,  International  Association  of  Alachinists. 

.Joseph  Proebstle,  John  Rader,  A.  J.  Kugler,  John  Sullivan,  Joseph 

Obergfell,  Brewery  and  Soft  Drink  Workers  of  America 45,  000 


Total  membership  represented 2,  096,  500 


Note. — A single  star  denotes  bodies  whose  membership  is  included  in  national  and 
international  trade-unions,  the  purpose  being  to  avoid  duplication  of  membership. 

Entries  marked  with  a star  includes  greater  New  York  locals  of  the  Ladies’  Garment 
Workers  and  many  locals  of  other  trades  the  greater  number  of  which  are  not  aflSliated 
to  national  bodies. 


LTnited  States, 

Washinf/toiL,  District  of  Columbia,  ss: 

Joseph  Proebstle,  being  first  duly  sworn  on  oath,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
a resident  and  citizen  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  has  been  an  officer  for  many 
years  past  and  now  is  the  general  secretary  of  the  LTnited  Brewery  and  Soft 
Drink  Workers  of  America.  That  the  foregoing  and  annexed  petition  and 
the  names  thereto  attached  is  a true  and  exact  and  correct  copy  of  the  original 
petition,  signed  by  the  names  of  the  persons  appearing  thereon.  He  knows  each 
and  every  person  who  so  signed  said  original  petition  and  knows  their  signa- 
tures and  alleges  that  said  signatures  are  true  and  genuine.  That  the  said  sig- 
natures represent  the  names  of  over  two-thirds  of  the  members  attending  the 
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•convention  of  the  Anierican  Federation  of  Labor  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  beginning 
j June  10,  1918 ; and  the  persons  signing  said  petition  are  the  leading  officers 
[ of  their  representative  organizations  and  aiitliorized  to  sign  the  same  and 
[ represent  the  true  and  correct  sentiment  of  the  said  organization,  approximately 
over  2,000,000  organized  laboring  men  in  America,  and  by  such  representation 
express  the  sentiments  and  interests  of  over  85  per  cent  of  the  workers  of 
America.  That  the  reason  all  of  said  delegates  to  said  convention  did  not  sign 
the  same  is  that  at  the  time  same  was  presented  such  delegates  were  absent  from 
the  convention  hall,  and  lack  of  time  prevented  the  presentation  of  said  petition 
for  signature,  as  this  deponent  left  St.  Paul  on  June  15.  1918,  for  Washington, 

I D.  C.,  and  said  petition  was  presented  at  the  convention  to  the  members  on 
the  morning  of  June  15.  1918,  at  about  10  a.  m..  and  the  convention  adjourned 
at  about  11  a.  m.  until  Monday,  at  9.30  a.  m. 

Joseph  Pkoebstle. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  June.  1918. 

[seal.]  William  Rossek, 

Notary  PuhUc,  District  of  CoUnnhia. 

My  commission  expires  October  15.  1921. 


PiSTEiCT  OF  Columbia, 

City  of  Washington,  to  wit: 

I,  William  Rosser,  a notary  public  in  and  for  the  aforesaid  District,  do 
hereby  certify  that  I' have  compared  the  copy  of  petition  of  the  Brewery  and 
Soft  Drink  Workers  of  America,  attached  hereto  with  the  original,  and  find  the 
I same  to  be  a true  copy  of  said  original.  (Except  membership  and  notation  at 
I bottom. ) 

i Witness  my  hand  ami  seal  this  18th  of  June,  1918. 

[seal.]  William  Rosser, 

Notary  Fuhlic,  District  of  Columhia. 

My  commission  expires  October  15,  1921. 


I [Telegram.] 

St.  Paul.  June  IJ,  1918,. 

Hon.  Senator  Smith. 

Acting  Chairman  Agricultural  Conunittee. 

Senate  Building,  Wa-nhington,  D.  C. 

According  to  Associated  Press  dispatch  hearing  on  Jones  prohibition  amend- 
ment is  set  for  next  week.  On  account  of  American  Federation  of  Labor  con- 
vention now  in  session  we  are  prevented  from  attemling  these  hearings  to  voice 
our  protest  against  the  passage  of  this  bill  which  we  consider  an  unnecessary 
burden  upon  the  workers  of  this  Nation.  The  curtailment  of  beer  and  wine 
from  the  scanty  fare  of  the  toilers  will  create  dissatisfaction  and  we  urge  upon 
you  not  to  consider  favorably  any  further  prohibition  legislation. 

John  R.  Alpine, 

General  President  Plumljers  and  Steam  fitters. 

John  A.  Voll, 

President  Glass  Bottle  Blowers  Association. 

Chas.  C.  Shay, 

International  President  I.  A.  T.  S.  E. 

John  Moore, 

Mine  Workers  Delegate. 

J.  T.  Carey, 

President  Paper  Makers. 

John  T.  Kane, 

President  of  Internatianal  Union  of  Horse  Shoers. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  The  point  I want  to  ask  about 
is  this : Are  these  men  whose  names  appear  on  that  paper  anthorizecl 
by  any  rule  of  their  organization  to  speak  olRcially  for  the  organiza- 
tion on  any  subject  that  may  come  up,  without  action  on  the  part 
“of  the  organization  they  represent? 
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!Mr.  Pkoebstle.  They  are,  concerning  the  business  of  the  labor; 
movement,  on  all  questions.  ||i 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  So  that  you  take  it  that  thosek 
men  were  speaking  officially  for  their  organizations  when  they  signed  ‘ 
that  paper? 

Mr.  Proebstle.  I do. 

Senator  Thompson.  Did  those  officers  hold  a meeting  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  assembly  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Proebstle.  The  press  dispatches  came  from  Washington  on.? 
Saturday  morning,  and  the  convention  held  a session  of  only  an  ' 
hour  and  a half ; and  during  the  session  this  telegram  was  signed. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  reason  I asked  that  ques- 
tion is  that  this  committee  would  not  know,  of  course,  just  what  im- 
portance should  be  attached  to  these  individual  protests,  unless  we 
knew  exactly  what  weight  they  carry  other  than  that  derived  from' 
the  mere  individual  signatures  of  those  officers.  '' 

Mr.  Proebstle.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  always  conceded  in  the  ranks 
of  organized  labor,  that  the  officers  of  organized  labor  know  the  senti- 
ment of  the  rank  and  file,  when  they  are  in  convention  expressing  the  : 
sentiment  of  the  toilers  on  all  questions,  legislative  or  economic.  ’ 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  So,  then,  you  mean  to  say  that  « 
those  names  signed  to  that  protest  constitute  an  official  protest  from  ' 
the  organizations  that  those  men  represent  ? :i 

Mr.  Proebstle.  I think  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  no  officer  of  any  | 
labor  organization  would  take  it  upon  himself  to  sign  a document 
and  take  the  chance  of  the  disapproval  of  the  rank  and  file ; it  would 
cost  him  his  head  at  the  convention  of  his  organization  if  he  should 
do  so. 

Senator  Sheppard.  What  branch  of  the  labor  organization  do  you 
represent  ? 

Mr.  Proebstle.  I represent  the  Brewery  Workers  of  America. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  many  brewery  workers  are  there  in 
America  ? 

Mr.  Proebstle.  Sixty  thousand. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  do  the  ages  of  those  brewery  workers  run?  ; 

Mr.  Proebstle.  From  20  to  68  and  70  years. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Men  from  20  years  old  to  men  68  and  70  years 
old?  ' 

Mr.  Proebstle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I would  like  to  get  this  point 
made  clearer,  because  this  is  a matter  of  such  national  and  far-reach- 
ing importance  that  we  must  get  the  weight  of  this  testimony  pro  : 
and  con : .. 

Has  it  been  the  custom  of  your  organizations  to  take  action  similar  | 
to  this  on  important  questions  without  submitting  them  to  the  mem-  f 
bership  of  the  organization?  Has  it  been  the  custom  of  the  officers 
of  the  different  organizations  named  in  that  protest,  which  are  affil- 
iated with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  to  take  action  similar 
to  this,  binding  their  organization  without  submitting  the  matter  in 
hand  to  the  organization  for  such  action  as  the  membership  sees  fit 
to  take  ? 

Mr.  Proebstle.  It  has  been  repeatedly  the  practice.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman,  last  spring  I submitted  to  the  President  and  to  the  Senate  . 
and  House  of  Pepresentatives,  as  well  as  to  the  War  Department  and 
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to  the  Agricultural  Committee,  I believe,  a set  of  resolutions  signed 
individually  by  labor  organizations  from  all  over  the  country — local 
; organizations  representing  the  same  amount  of  membership  as  these 
I officers  now  represent.  But  it  was  done  locally  by  individual  meet- 
i ings. 

I Senator  S^iith  of  South  Carolina.  The  reason  I am  asking  you 
this  question  is  that  you  said  that  you  had  no  idea  that  this  matter 
I was  coming  up. 

Mr.  Proebstle.  Yes,  sir. 

: ' Senator  S^iith  of  South  Carolina.  And  you  said  that  you  took  this 
action  immediately  on  hearing  of  it  and  decided  to  send  a telegram. 

* Mr.  Proebstle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  And  I thought  it  was  a little 
extraordinary  that  a matter  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  Nation 
, as  this  should  be  acted  upon  officially  without  submitting  the  matter 
I to  the  several  subdivisions  that  constitute  the  American  F ederation 
■ of  Labor. 

Mr.  Proebstle.  There  was  not  sufiicient  time  to  do  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  took  this  paper  around  yourself  and  got 
those  people  to  sign  it  ? 

Mr.  Proebstle.  The  moment  that  they  heard  that  a telegram  of 
that  nature  was  framed  they  came  to  the  table  and  demanded  an  op- 
Dportunity  to  sign  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  please  answer  my  question.  You  took  that 
Q paper  around  and  got  the  sigiiatures,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Proebstle.  It  was  signed  at  my  table. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  did  you  ask  them  to  sign  it  ? 

Mr.  Proebstle.  When  the  telegram  was  framed,  I naturally,  as  one 
representative  of  labor  organizations,  explained  the  proposition  that 
this  Avas  up  in  Congress ; and  it  caused  a storm  of  indignation. 

Senator  Thompsoxt.  And  you  say  the  commition  was  in  session? 

]\Ir.  Proebstle.  Yes:  the  com^ention  Avas  in  session. 

Senator  Thompson.  And  although  there  was  that  storm  of  indig- 
nation, no  one,  not  even  jmu,  offered  a resolution  in  the  convention? 

Mr.  Proebstle.  It  could  not  be  done  under  the  laws  and  rules  of 
the  convention. 

Senator  Thompson.  How  large  a coiiAmition  was  this? 

Mr.  Proebstle.  About  400  delegates  were  present. 

Senator  Thompson.  About  400  delegates  ? 

Mr.  Proebstle.  Yes. 

' Senator  Thompson.  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  would  not 
have  any  A-oice  on  a proposition  of  this  kind  under  your  rules  ? 

Mr.  Proebstle.  It  could  not  be  injected  into  the  coiiA^ention,  be- 
cause the  time  for  the  introduction  of  resolutions  was  passed. 

Senator  Thompson.  And  there  was  no  way  to  set  aside  the  rules 
on  an  important  matter  of  this  kind,  so  that  that  could  be  done — so 
that  you  could  get  the  expression  of  400  representatives  of  labor, 
rather  than  of  the  officers  of  the  different  organizations  ? 

Mr.  Proebstle.  The  fact  that  we  started  Avith  the  indiAudual  signa- 
tures of  the  officers  of  eA^ery  labor  organization  is  more  important  to 
us  than  the  mere  passage  of  resolutions. 

Senator  Thompsoxt.  Eegardless  of  the  Avishes  of  the  indiAudual 
members  of  the  labor  organizations? 
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Mr.  Proebstle.  The  individual  membership  had  expressed  itself 
last  spring,  when  I presented  a resolution  of  exactly  the  same  kind, 
with  their  indorsement,  to  the  President  and  to  the  Senate;  it  must 
be  on  file  here. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I would  like  you  to  understand, 
that  the  chair,  in  asking  the  question  it  did,  simply  wanted  it  to  be 
on  record  from  you,  as  a delegate  from  the  convention,  that  these 
executive  officers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  whose  signa- 
tures are  on  that  paper,  are  duly  authorized  by  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  your  organization  to  speak  officially  for  all  of  the  member 
ship  that  they  represent. 

Now,  I am  not  taking  any  sides  one  way  or  the  other  in  asking 
that  question.  I simply  want  to  know  if  this  protest  officially  binds 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Proebstle.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  international  organi- 
zations. The  officers  of  the  international  organizations  are  the  parents 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  they,  rather  than  the 
federation  itself,  are  the  voice  of  the  toilers. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  That  is  the  point  I wanted  to 
get.  I want  that  shown  in  the  record,  so  that  we  will  understand 
your  methods  of  procedure. 

Senator  Sheppard.  Did  the  convention  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  take  any  action  on  the  Nation-wide  prohibition  amend- 
ment that  is  now  pending  before  the  States? 

Mr.  Proebstle.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  did  this  telegram  that  you  speak  of  come 
from  ? 

Mr.  Proebstle.  This  came  in  this  morning  from  St.  Paul.  This 
[ indicating]  is  a telegram  that  I have  received  since  coming  to  Wash- 


ington. 


It  shows  that,  in  addition  to  the  signatures  shown  on  the 


protest,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Flaherty,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Postal  Employees,  has  signed  the  petition,  and  a num- 
ber of  other  officers  of  organized  labor  have  signed  it,  I will  read 
their  names  and  the  names  of  their  organizations  to  you : 

Luther  C.  Stewart,  first  vice  president  National  Federation  of  Fed- 
eral Employees;  H.  E.  Heberling,  president  Switchmen’s  Union  of 
North  America;  John  E.  Hart,  president  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 
and  Butcher  AAorkmen  of  North  America ; Charles  Dold,  president 
Piano  and  Organ  Workers  of  North  America  ; John  H.  Donlin,  presi- 
dent Building  Trades’  Department  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

The  telegram  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows ; 

St.  Fall,  Minn.,  June  17,  1918. 

Joseph  Proebstle,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Following  indorsed  protest  against  prohibition  amendment : Thomas  F.  Flah- 
erty, secretary-treasurer  National  Federation  of  Postal  Employees ; Luther  C. 
Stewart,  first  vice  president  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employees ; H.  E. 
Heberling,  president  Switchmen’s  Union  of  North  America  ; John  F.  Hart,  presi- 
dent Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America ; 
Charles  Dold,  president  Piano  and  Organ  Workers  of  North  America  ; and 
John  H.  Donlin,  president  Building  Trades’  Department  of  the  America  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  Another  petition  forwarded  yesterday. 


John  Rader. 
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Senator  Norris.  I wish  yon  would  tell  the  committee,  if  5^11  have 
got  through  with  that  petition,  how  it  happened  that  the  officers  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  became 
so  vitally  interested  in  this  question  of  the  conservation  of  food  that 
is  used  in  the  making  of  beer  and  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
whisky  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Proebstle.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  workingmen  as  a whole  are 
probably  not  vitally  interested  in  the  conservation  of  whisky,  but 
the  workingmen  as  a ivhole  are  vitally  interested  to  see  that  you  da 
not  attempt  to  take  awa}^  their  beer.  They  consider  beer  an  abso- 
lutely necessary  food  to  the  toiler.  You  go  and  dig  in  a mine  or  in  a 
ditch,  or  do  other  Avork  in  the  hot  sun  or  in  the  steel  factory,  and 
you  have  your  dry  lunch  at  noontime,  consisting  of  some  dry  bread, 
AAdiich  probably  contains  barley  or  corn,  dried  out  quicker  than  ordi- 
nary Avheat  bread  is  dried  out,  and  probably  a piece  of  cheese  or  sau- 
sage, and  you  need  an  adjunct  to  that  lunch  in  order  to  make  that 
food  digestible.  And  I can  tell  you  that  you  are  now  dealing  with 
a question  Avhich  is  A^ery  vital  to  the  workers  of  the  country. 

Senator  Groxxa.  Of  course,  that  Avould  not  necessarily  apply  - 
AA’here  people  are  out  of’ doors;  it  Avould  not  apply  to  the  farm  labor- 
ers. Avould  it? 

Mr.  Proebstle.  I believe  eA^en  the  farm  laborer  Avants  it.  Delegates 
to  the  convention  from  Oregon  and  AYashington  stated  that  there  are 
50,000  breAveries  in  operation  in  Oregon  to-day  instead  of  4,  as  for- 
merly, and  that  they  are  making  beer  Avhich  contains  betAveen  8 and 
12  per  cent  alcohol  instead  of  2f  per  cent,  as  formerly. 

Senator  Norris.  One  reason  Avhy  you  oppose  this  legislation  is  be- 
cause it  Avill  put  so  many  of  your  people  out  of  employment,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Proebstle.  That  is  one  reason;  yes,  sir.  Another  reason  is 
that  it  is  an  unnecessary  hardship  on  the  toilers. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes:  I understand  your  position  as  to  that.  But 
one  of  the  reasons  is  that  if  Ave  pass  any  prohibition  legislation,  it 
AA’ill  put  so  man}"  men  out  of  emploA"ment. 

Noav,  if  it  is  true  that  where  they  have  prohibition  they  have  so 
much  more  beer  and  so  many  more  breAveries  than  where  they  do  not 
liaA^e  prohibition,  Avhy  avouIcI  it  not  be  a good  thing  for  you  people 
if  Ave  had  prohibition?  YYu  Avill  liaA^e  more  beer  and  more  em- 
ployment. 

]\Ir.  Proebstle.  The  Avorkingman  does  not  want  to  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  a lawbreaker.  In  the  prohibition  States  Avhere  prohibi- 
tion has  been  enforced,  you  have  placed  the  toilers  in  the  position  of 
petty  law  violators. 

Senator  Norris.  How  haA^e  we  placed  them  in  that  position?  , 

^Ir.  Proebstle.  Because  bootlegging  and  moonshining  is  rampant. 

Senator  Norris.  lYell,  they  are  not  compelled  to  be  bootleggers  or 
manufacturers  of  beer,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Proebstle.  No. 

Senator  Norris.  Then  they  become  lawbreakers  of  their  oaaui  free 
Avill,  do  they  not? 

J\Ir.  Proebstle.  No;  but  you  can  not  reform  people  by  legislation; 
and  the  aA^erage  workingman  does  not  consider  the  drinking  of  beer 
a crime. 
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Senator  Gronna.  I do  not  want  to  take  up  any  of  your  time,  but  I | 
would  like  to  say  that  there  are  States  where  prohibition  actually 
does  prohibit ; I can  name  those  States.  And  I can  say  to  you  in  all 
seriousness — I am  sitting  here  as  a judge  in  this  matter;  but  I want 
to  say  to  you  that  you  do  not  want  to  include  all  the  States  when  you 
say  that  prohibition  does  not  prohibit,  because  that  is  not  true.  In 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,  which  in  part  I represent,  there  is  no  ; 
drinking  of  beer,  or  whisky,  or  anything  else,  to  amount  to  anything. 

I want  to  say  that  in  all  seriousness — and  for  25  years  there  has  been 
no  drinking  of  beer  or  whisky  to  any  great  amount. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  State  are  you  from? 

Mr.  Proebstle.  Ohio.  I have  always  admired  the  man  who  is  a 
total  abstainer,  but  I have  always  despised  the  man  who  is  a hypo- 
crite and  legislates  for  somebody  else,  and  then  may  manufacture  , 
liquor  himself,  as  I have  seen  prohibitionists  do  in  prohibition  States.  * 
Senator  Kenyon.  I take  it  that  you  are  opposed  to  prohibition  in 
general?  i 

Mr.  Proebstle.  I am,  sir,  honestly  opposed  to  it;  from  practical 
experience  I am  honestly  opposed  to  it.  : | 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mdiat  is  your  business?  Ill 

Mr.  Proebstle.  I am  secretary  of  the  Brewery  Workers’  Associa-  « 
tion.  . V, 

Senator  Kenyon.  Before  that,  what  was  your  business?  1 

Mr.  Proebstle.  I am  a brewer  by  trade.  I 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  any  stock  in  a brewery  ? J I 

Mr.  Proebstle.  No.  J! 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Are  there  any  further  questions  C 
to  be  asked  of  this  witness?  | 

Mr.  Proebstle.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  what  the  peti-  h 
tion  shows,  I would  like  to  conclude  with  an  appeal  to  the  committee  | ! 
to  make  a scientific  investigation,  as  our  ally,  England,  has  made  |;| 
into  the  problem.  1 

The  committee  which  recently  made  an  investigation  in  England  | 
has  seen  fit  to  recommend  that  the  increase  of  beer  be  provided  for 
to  the  ammunition  makers,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  ^ 
arduous  toil  elsewhere;  and  our  ally,  England,  has  even  increased  | 
the  proportion  of  beer  to  the  soldiers  at  the  front.  It  is  buying  its  | 
material  here  in  this  country,  because  the  members  of  my  organiza-  | 
tion  are  making  it;  that  is  how  I knoAv;  the  malt  for  the  English  -| 
beer  to-day  is  malted  in  the  malt  houses  of  America.  'Members  of  || 
our  organization  do  the  work.  ||i 

Senator  Kenyon.  Hoav  many  men  are  engaged  in  this  country  |] 
to-day  in  making  beer?  Can  you  giA^e  the  committee  those  figures? 

Mr.  Proebstle.  Sixty  thousand.  || 

Senator  Kenyon.  I thought  that  Avas  the  membership  of  your 
organization.  || 

Mr.  Proebstle.  Yes,  sir;  it  is.  || 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  not  knoAv  hoAv  many  men  are  engaged 

in  the  business ^ ^ | 

Senator  Thompson  (interposing).  Including  ordinary  laborers. 
Senator  Kenyon.  Yes;  ordinary  laborers;  everbody  engaged  in  fl 
making  beer  in  this  country  ? I f 

Mr.  "Proebstle.  Sixty  thousand  is  our  membership.  I 
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Senator  Kenyox.  Do  they  all  belong-  to  your  organization  ? 

Mr.  P ROEBSTLE.  Y es.  There  are  some  brewers  nnorganizecl,  but 
they  do  not  amount  to  more  than  about  3,000  or  4,000  men.  The 
brewing  industry  is  entirely  organized. 

Senator  Norris.  Y^ou  do  not  include  in  that  number  the  men  en- 
gaged in  the  saloon  business,  such  as  bartenders,  do  you? 

Sir.  Proebstle.  No. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  just  those  actually  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  beer,  is  it?  . 

Mr.  Proebstle.  Y""es. 

Senator  Norris.  IVhat  per  cent  of  those  so  engaged  are  within 
the  draft  age? 

Ylr.  Proebstle.  Probably  5 per  cent.  The  men  engaged  in  the 
brewing  industry  are  mostly  older  men,  and  they  haye  settled  down, 
like  in  your  home.  Senator  Norris,  and  become  home  owners. 

Senator  Sheppard.  Ymu  said  the  conyention  of  the  Federation  of 
Labor  passed  no  resolution  regarding  nation-wide  prohibition? 

Ylr.  Proebstle.  No. 

Senator  Sheppard.  Did  it  pass  resolutions  regarding  any  other 
matters  of  policy  before  the  country  ? 

Ylr.  Proebstle.  On  general  labor  propositions.  Now,  the  miners, 
for  instances,  haye  expressed  themselyes  yerj^  strongly,  Ylr.  Chair- 
man, to  the  effect  that  they  can  not  mine  coal  if  }mu  take  the  beer 
away  from  them;  and  I urge  this  committee  to  make  an  inyestiga- 
tion  in  lYest  Virginia,  where  the  miners  refused  to  work  two  or  three 
days  a week,  in  order  to  supply  themselyes  with  what  they  belieye 
is  necessary  to  their  comfort  in  life. 

Senator  Thompsox^.  I may  haye  misunderstood  your  statement  on 
one  point,  or  you  may- not  haye  said  exactly  what  you  intended.  YVu 
do  not  mean  to  tell  the  committee,  do  you,  that  there  are  40,000 
breweries  engaged  in  brewing  beer  now  in  the  State  of  Oregon?  I 
understood  you  to  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  Proebstle.  Fifty  thousand. 

Senator  Thompsox.  Fift}"  thousand? 

Ylr.  Proebstle.  Home  breweries. 

Senator  Thompsox.  Fifty  thousand  breweries  engaged  in  the  brew- 
ing business  ? 

Ylr.  Proebstle.  No;  they  buy  their  material  at  the  grocery  store 
and  brew  it  at  home  in  their  kitchen. 

Senator  Norris.  4Vell,  those  50,000  do  not  sell  ri\j  beer;  they  drink 
that  themselyes? 

Ylr.  Proebstle.  They  drink  that  themselyes — and  God  help  them. 

Senator  Norris.  AVeli,  I think  God  ought  to  help  them;  He  will 
haye  a job  on  his  hands. 

Senator  Thompsox".  YVu  do  not  mean  thej^  are  engaged  in  the 
brewing  business  like  the  membership  of  your  organization,  do  you? 

Ylr.  Proebstle.  No;  they  are  engaged  in  a home  manufacturing 
business;  in  other  words,  prohibition  has  killed  legitimate  manufac- 
ture of  beer  and  transferred  it  to  the  home  manufacturer. 

Senator  Thompsox.  Haye  you  eyer  inyestigated  that  matter  in  the 
State  of  Kansas,  which  has  had  successful  prohibition  for  many 
years  now?  AYe  do  not  haye  any  such  brewing  business  as  that, 
unless  I am  yery  much  mistaken. 
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Mr.  Proebstle.  No;  but  you  sell  all  kinds  of  whisky  and  beer  in 
Kansas. 

Senator  Thompson.  Do  you  mean  to  say  publicly? 

Mr.  Proebstle.  Well.  I bought  it  publicly  in  a drug  store. 

Senator  Thompson.  How  many  years  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Proebstle.  In  Parsons,  only  two  years  ago. 

Senator  Thompson.  Well,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  men  like  you 
report  to  the  authorities  where  you  can  make  purchases  of  that 
character. 

Mr.  Proebstle.  I did  it  for  my  own  information.  I want  to  say 
that  I am  not  a whisky  drinker;  but  I drink  beer,  and  have  done 
so  all  my  life. 

Senator  Thompson.  But  you  do  find  the  law  strictly  enforced, 
especially  since  the  “bone  dry'’  law  went  into  effect,  in  our  State? 

Mr.  Proebstle.  And  the  mine  owners,  as  well  as  the  miners,  have 
appealed  to  the  governor  to  supply  them  with  beer. 

Senator  Thompson.  They  did  not  get  it,  however. 

i\Ir.  Proebstle.  I think  an  arrangement  has  been  made  that  beer 
can  be  handled  in  the  mines  by  the  mine  owner. 

Senator  Thompson.  You  are  very  much  mistaken  about  that;  no 
such  thing  as  that  can  be  accomplished.  I will  say  that  there  can 
not  be  a single  sale  of  liquor  in  Kansas  without  an  arrest  being  made 
and  a prosecution  to  the  bitter  end  resulting : not  a single  one. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  ^Ir.  Colbjy  the  committee  will 
be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  now.  I will  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact,  however,  that  the  time  at  tlie  disposal  of  the  committee  is 
very  limited. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BAINBRIDGE  COLBY,  MEMBER  UNITED 
STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD. 

Mr.  Colby.  I thank  the  committee  very  much  for  hearing  me. 

Senator  Si^iith  of  South  Carolina.  Will  you  state  your  occupa- 
tion and  official  position,  Mr.  Colby  ? 

Mr.  Colby.  I am  exclusively  occupied  now  in  connection  with  my 
duties  on  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  We  only  have  a very  few  min- 
utes left;  but  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Government  has 
asked  that  a member  of  its  force  be  heard,  I will  ask  the  committee 
to  extend  the  time  for  just  a few  minutes  and  give  the  same  exten- 
sion of  time  to  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Colby.  I thank  you  very  much  for  your  courtesy,  Mr.  Chair- 
man ; but  I shall  require  only  the  very  briefest  time  to  say  what  I 
have  in  mind. 

I do  not  appear  here,  gentlemen,  strictly  upon  any  prompting  of 
my  own.  I have  not  followed  the  discussion  of  the  prohibition 
question  in  Congress  in  any  of  its  phases  with  anything  approaching 
studious  and  consistent  attention.  I say  “ in  any  of  its  various 
phases,”  because  the  motive  of  prohibition,  the  efforts  of  the  sincere 
partisans  of  prohibition,  ha'\^e  manifested  themselves  in  various  ac- 
tions, both  immediate  and  indirect. 

I think  I am  stating  the  opinion  of  a great  many  observant  men 
when  I say  that  this  rider  upon  an  appropriation  bill  is  regarded 
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by  the  generality  of  men  as  the  attempt  of  the  belieyers  in  the  cause 
of  prohibition  to  driye  an  important  salient  into  the  territory  occu- 
pied by  the  opposition,  and  that  in  discussing  it  we  can  brush  aside 
the  ayowed  purpose  or  ostensible  motiyes,  and  look  upon  it  as  a new 
adyantage  upon  the  part  of  the  prohibition  adyocates. 

I say  that  I did  not  come  here,  strictly,  upon  any  prompting  of 
my  own.  I am  here  to  make  a mere  statement  of  belief  and  opinion 
entertained  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  the  men,  and  the  instrumentality  upon 
which  the  Goyernment  has  put  this  yery  responsibe  work  of  build- 
ing our  merchant  fleet,  of  building  transports  for  the  conyeyance  of 
our  troops;  of  keeping  apace  with  the  rayages  of  the  submarine. 

lYe  belieye,  and  it  is  an  opinion  formed  deliberately  and  after 
much  consultation  and  interchange  of  opinion,  that  the  efi^ect  of  this 
bit  of  legislation  would  be  to  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  workers  in 
the  shipyards,  and  to  reduce  their  output  of  tonnage,  by  a yery  sub- 
stantial amount.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  estimate  that  with  ac- 
curacy ; it  must  of  necessity  remain  a matter  of  opinion  until  there  is 
some  experience  upon  which  to  base  assertions.  But  I haye  heard 
the  statement  made  by  men  who  are  in  yery  close  touch  with  the  work 
going  on  in  shipyards  that  the  diminution  in  output  which  they  ap- 
prehend as  the  indirect  result  of  this  legislation  will  certainly  be 
as  much  as  25  per  cent. 

Senator  Kexyox.  Does  that  apply  to  the  aeroplane  production 
also? 

Mr.  Colby.  I am  not  discussing  aeroplane  production.  Senator. 
I haye  become,  by  intention,  a most  narrowminded  and  concentrated 
person ; I look  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  Somebody  asked 
me  the  other  day  about  the  conditions  in  another  department  of  the 
Goyernment ; and  I said,  “ I am  more  ignorant  of  that  then  any  man 
you  can  pick  out  to  interrogate.”  lYe  haye  a task  almost  beyond 
our  faculties.  It  certainly  completely  deseryes  the  energies  of  the 
men  working  on  it ; and,  as  I say,  I look  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left.  I am  talking  to  you  about  the  effect  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation in  the  shipyard. 

Senator  Thowpsox.  How  do  you  arriye  at  that?  You  say  there 
is  nothing  to  base  it  on. 

Mr.  Colby.  I was  at  pains  to  say  that  it  was  a matter  of  opinion. 

Senator  Thompsox^.  Yes. 

Ylr.  Colby.  I will  tell  you  how  that  opinion  was  reached : The 
work  in  the  shipyards  is  yery  arduous:  much  of  it  is  what  you 
would  call  seyere,  hard  toil.  The  men  are  engaged  in  work  that 
taxes  their  muscular  power.  They  work  under  conditions  that  are 
yery  trying  to  their  physical  condition.  They  are.  many  of  them, 
men  of  foreign  birth  and  extraction.  They  are  accustomed  to  a 
mode  of  life  in  which  this  legislation  would  constitute  a most  yiolent 
change.  They  are.  many  of  them,  simple  men;  they  are  men  who 
haye  been  trained  from  early  childhood  to  regard  these  indulgences 
as  innocent : to  regard  their  use  of  these  stays  and  stimulants  as  in 
the  nature  of  personal  rights;  to  look  upon  their  withdrawal  as  not 
only  a hardship,  but  as  an  injustice  ; and  if  you  realized  the  pains 
that  we  haye  been  to  to  deyelop  in  the  shipyards  that  spiritual  atti- 
tude toward  the  work,  that  morale  on  the  part  of  the  worker,  which 
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is  a combination  of  encouragement  and  reward,  or  interest,  of 
pleasure,  of  competition,  and  of  contentment,  you  would  realize  how 
gravely  we  look  utpon  anything  which  would  tend  to  counteract  that 
feeling,  and  put  into  the  heart  of  the  humble  and  yet  patriotic 
shipyard  worker  a feeling  of  restlessness,  discontent,  and  even  physi- 
sal  deprivation  and  hardship. 

Senator  Kexyox.  Is  that  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Shipping 
Board  ? 

Mr.  Colby.  I think  I may  say  that  that  is  not  only  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Shipping  Board,  but  of  the  men  in  more  immediate 
charge  of  the  work  in  the  shipyards  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. 

Senator  Kexyox.  And  you  come  to  the  committee  representing 
the  Shipping  Board,  do  you? 

Mr.  Colby.  Exactly : and  at  the  request  of  its  chairman. 

Senator  Kex^yox  (continuing).  And  state  to  the  committee  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Shipping  Board,  the  passage  of  such  a provi- 
sion as  this  would  retard  the  shipbuilding  work? 

Mr.  Colby.  That  is  precisely  the  point  I desire  to  make.  And  I 
desire  not  only  to  make  that  point,  but  I desire  to  have  you  absolve 
me  from  any  intention  to  take  part  in  the  debate  of  a very  great 
question.  I have  not  given,  as  I say,  anything  like  the  time  and 
study  necessary  to  a mastery  of  this  question  in  any  of  its  important 
phases. 

But  will  you  allow  me  to  say  one  thing  further?  It  was  only  a 
few  months  ago  that  I went  to  the  French  front.  I went  to  Europe, 
as  some  of  you  may  recall,  in  connection  with  the  American  Mission 
to  the  Inter- Allied  lYar  Conference.  I brought  back  with  me  a 
very  deep  impression  of  the  concentrated  thought  and  attention  in 
Europe  upon  the  mere  problems  of  the  war. 

I am  saying  this  that  I am  about  to  say.  not  in  the  least  degree 
with  any  critical  motive.  But,  as  I see  the  intentness,  the  time,  the 
earnestness,  the  interest  that  is  thrown  into  this  question,  it  strikes 
me  as  singular  and  strange  that  there  is  so  much  , energy,  parlia- 
mentary, studious,  controversial  energy  in  the  country,  when  all  our 
energies  are  needed  from  one  ocean  to  the  other  to-day  to  throw  back 
this  terrible  danger  that  confronts  free  institutions. 

Senator  Kexyox^.  Food  is  needed,  too,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Colby.  Senator,  I refuse  to  be  diverted  by  the  titular  heading 
of  this  bill. 

Senator  Kexyox^.  It  is  not  titular. 

Mr.  Colby.  The  Food  Administration  is  in  hands  in  which  the 
country  places  great  confidence  and  reliance,  and  when  I hear  the 
Food  Administration  insisting  upon  this  as  a dernier  resort,  as  a 
measure  of  emergency,  I shall  look  upon  this  as  a conservation,  and 
not  as  a prohibition  measure. 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Colby,  what  I am  asking  you  is  not  asked  in 
any  spirit  of  contention.  I am  very  much  impressed  by  what  you 
say,  but  I Avanted  first  to  ask  you  about  your  objection  to  this  legis- 
lation in  the  ivay  of  a rider.  A good  deal  of  the  legislation  of  the 
country  is  put  into  operation  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Colby.  Do  you  not  think  that  we  all  regret  that  that  is  the 
case? 
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Senator  Norris.  Yes;  I do.  But  this  feeling  against  this  kind  of 
legislation  would  be  just  as  great,  would  it  not,  if  it  came  in  a sepa- 
rate bill  as  if  it  came  in  the  way  of  a rider? 

Mr.  Colby.  Well,  I think  it  would  be  intellectually  better  sports- 
manship to  put  the  question  straight,  to  discuss  it  straight,  and  to 
decide  it  straight. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  think  those  people  that  are  working  in 
the  shipyards  will  object  to  it  because  it  is  a rider  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill  ? 

Mr.  Colby.  No;  that  is  a refinement  which  I reserve  for  discus- 
sion with  the  Senate  committee;  I do  not  think  they  will  have  any 
interest  or  concern  with  that. 

Senator  Norris.  These  people  are  patriotic,  are  they  not,  these 
workers  in  the  shipyards  ? 

Mr.  Colby.  I think  they  are  as  patriotic  an  element  as  we  have  in 
the  country. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  if  they  were  told  by  men  like  you,  the 
Shipping  Board,  that  the  food  that  goes  into  beer  was  necessary  to 
make  br-ead  and  to  be  used  as  food  to  feed  the  Army  and  the  men 
and  women  who  support  the  Army,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  will- 
ing to  give  up  their  draught  of  beer  in  order  that  other  people  who 
are  hungry  might  have  bread,  would  they  not  acquiesce  in  that? 

Mr.  Colby.  The  first  thing  to  be  determined  is  whether  anyone 
would  have  the  hardihood  to  make  that  assertion  to  them. 

Senator  Norris.  Then  you  do  not  believe  that?  I thought  that 
was  conceded. 

Mr.  Colby.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  convincing  or  authoritative 
expression  on  that  point.  I think,  for  instance,  that  there  are  men 
sitting  around  this  table — I allude  to  a gentleman  for  whom  I have 
had  for  years,  and  now  have,  very  high  respect.  Mr.  Bryan;  I do 
not  think  Mr.  Bryan  will  date  his  interest  in  the  prohibitory  flavor 
of  this  legislation  from  the  moment  when  it  became  in  any  degree 
cognate  to  food  legislation. 

Let  us  be  frank  to  each  other.  The  prohibitionists  are  in  favor  of 
this,  not  the  food  conservers.  And  let  us  look  at  it  as  all  men 
throughout  the  country  regard  it,  as  a prohibition  measure.  Now, 
I am  not  against  prohibition;  do  not  misunderstand  me  as  to  that. 

Senator  Norris.  I understand  that;  but  I want  to  say  to  you  that 
I am  for  it  as  a matter  of  conservation. 

Mr.  Colby.  Then  I respect  you  and  will  not  quarrel  with  you. 

Senator  Norris.  And  if  I were  not  convinced  that  it  would  con- 
serve food  that  we  need  to  win  the  war,  my  support  of  it  would  dis- 
appear at  once. 

Mr.  Colby.  What  I would  like  to  see  in  this  American  Congress, 
which  I respect,  as  every  good  American  does,  would  be  a discussion 
of  these  questions  without  the  slightest  suggestion  of  a partisan  or  a 
sectarian  interest. 

Senator  Norris.  I agree  with  you  there. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Colby,  will  you  allow  me 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  time  of  the  committee  is  very 
limited,  and  that,  as  I undestand  it,  you  appear  here  to  voice  the 
suggestion  of  the  Shipping  Board 
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Mr.  Colby.  Yes;  and  yon  have  given  me  good  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina  (continuing).  In  this  matter 
a j aifecting  the  labor  that  is  essential  in  the  production  of  ships. 

Mr.  Colby.  That  is  the  onlv  purpose  I have. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Now,  I would  like  you  to  address 
yourself  particularly  to  that,  so  that  the  committee  may  be  advised, 
and  if  3^11  have  covered  that 

Mr.  Colby  (interposing).  I have  covered  that  completely,  I believe. 
I have  stated  the  belief  of  the  men  who  are  primarily  charged  with 
the  prosecution  of  this  great  war.  We  are  trying  to  make  this  work 
attractive.  We  are  building  at  an  outlay  of  $50,000,000  to-day,  at- 
tractive homes  for  the  shipi^ard  workers,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
drive  the  piles  and  build  concrete  shipways  in  situations  that  are  not 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of  residence.  We  have  335,000  men  working- 
in  the  shipyards  to-da}-;  we  want  600,000.  IVe  want  to  make  the 
work  attractive.  lYe  are  devising  schemes  of  competition,  ingenious 
methods  of  reward.  lYe  are  working  to-day  to  provide  means  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  workers.  There  is  a constant  turnover  of 
shifting  and  transient  workers;  at  one  time  in  the  shipbuilding  Avork 
it  took  300  men  to  maintain  100  men  constantly  at  work. 

We  fear  anything  that  will  disturb  the  carefully,  laborious!}" 
lu’ought  about,  and,  Ave  believe,  crescendo  rhythm  of  work  and  loyalty 
in  the  shipyards. 

This,  gentlemen,  Avould  constitute  in  many  lives  a most  thorough- 
going and  profound  revolution.  While  we  are  fighting,  bloody  and 
sweating  in  the  trenches,  and  while  the  outcome  of  this  terrible,  vast 
battle  is  not  by  any  means  clear,  let  us  put  our  energy  in  converging 
our  fighting  energies  on  the  front,  and  do  not  let  us  waste  national 
energy  in  attempting,  not  only  to  reform  a man’s  conduct,  but  practi- 
cally to  make  over  his  appetites.  There  is  a time  for  that.  Let  us 
fight  noAv.  The  Avorld  is  calling  not  for  teetotallers  but  for  soldiers, 
it  Avants  not  increase  of  righteousness  but  victory  for  free  in- 
stitutions. 

I thank  you. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  time  of  the  opposition  has 
noAv  expired.  The  balance  of  the  time  is  at  the  disposal  of  those  in 
favor  of  the  amendment. 

Senator  Phelan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I desire  to  file  some  telegrams 
Avhich  tell  the  Avhole  story  of  the  California  Avine  situation;  and  I 
Avill  not  at  this  time  address  the  committee. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Without  objection,  the  material 
submitted  by  Senator  Phelan  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  material  referred  to  Avas  subsequently  submitted  by  Senator 
Phelan,  and  is  here  printed  in  full  as  folloAvs:) 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  D.  PHELAN,  A SENATOR  IN  CONGRESS 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Senator  Phelan.  Mr.  Chairman,  California  is  interested  vitally 
in  the  production  of  Avine  grapes,  and  produces  90  per  cent  of  all  the 
Avine  produced  in  this  country.  It  is  an  industry  that  has  been 
fostered  by  the  National  and  State  Governments.  Upward  of 
$150,000,000  are  invested,  and  170,000  acres  of  Avine  grapes  are  cul- 
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tivated.  Much  of  the  land  is  rough  hillsides,  incapable  of  growing  any- 
thing else.  There  are  comfortable  and  happy  homes  situated  through- 
out this  region.  Where  the  land  is  available  for  orchard  planting, 
it  AYOuld  take  six  years  to  grub  out  the  vines,  cultivate  the  soil,  plant 
the  trees,  and  wait  for  a new  harvest.  The  present  crop  on  the  vines 
is  worth  $11,000,000.  The  Jones  amendment  would  destroy  all  this 
property,  deprive  numberless  iieople  of  their  homes  and  of  their  em- 
ployment, and  accomplish  nothing  in  the  way  of  food  conservation. 
The  wine  grape  is  not  a food,  and  the  Food  Administration  so  holds, 
as  well  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  does  not  ask  that  the 
wine-grape  industry  be  destroyed  bv  law.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
the  wine-making  country  there  is  conspicuous  sobriety.  The  Latin 
people  do  not  use  tea  and  coffee  with  accompanying  milk  and  sugar, 
but  use  claret  and  light  white  wines  with  their  meals.  Should  they 
be  forced  on  a tea  and  coffee  diet  they  would  consume  more  food- 
stuff's. The  moderate  use  of  wines  brings  contentment,  and  it  is  the 
experience  of  all  countries  that  men  work  better — that  is,  produce 
more — when  they  are  cheerful  and  contented. 

A large  part  of  our  wines  are  now  exported  to  Europe,  where,  in 
Italy  and  France,  a ration  of  wine  is  given  to  the  troops,  which  these 
Governments  believe  is  highly  desirable  to  preserve  the  morale  and 
sustain  men  in  their  perilous  and  arduous  work  for  the  preservation 
of  free  institutions.  The  hero  Empey,  in  his  “ Over  the  Top,”  shows 
the  necessity  of  giving  the  men  this  ration  in  order  to  preserve  their 
fighting  spirit.  It  is  hard  to  fight  on  an  exclusive  diet  of  baked  pork 
and  beans.  We  are  exporting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  bar- 
ley, hops,  glucose,  and  sugar  for  brewing  purposes  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. This  slioidd  be  stopped  in  case  we  stop  domestic  consumption. 
One-half  the  hops  grown  in  the  United  States  are  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  not  food.  The  converting  of  any  more  barle^^  into  malt 
is  now  prohibited  by  the  Food  Administration  until  the  new  crop  is 
harvested.  I therefore  ask  that  wine  grapes  be  excluded  from  any 
prohibitory  legislation;  that  the  crops  on  the  vines  be  undisturbed: 
and,  if  any  amendment  is  approved  by  the  committee,  that  it  shall 
not  go  into  effect  until  one  year  after  its  passage.  The  Federal 
amendment,  if  ratified  by  36  States,  will  mean  total  prohibition,  but 
that  amendment  will  not  be  operative  until  one  year  after  its  ratifi- 
cation, which  is  only  reasonable  in  dealing  with  vast  property  inter- 
ests now  seeking  liquidation  and  readjustment  after  having  been  for 
years  encouraged  by  State  and  Nation. 

I beg  to  submit  telegrams  from  people  best  informed  supporting 
the  merits  of  my  contention. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
California  Grape  Protective  Association,  on  May  25,  1918 : 

Whereas  the  Randall  nmendment  to  the  food-production  bill  would  cause  the 
loss  of  more  than  500,000  tons  of  wine  grapes  in  California  this  year,  now 
hanging  on  the  vines,  and  harvesting  begins  in  90  days ; and 

Whereas  wine  gi’apes  are  not  a food  product,  and  there  are  no  existing  facili- 
ties for  transforming  them  into  any  food  product  except  wine ; and 

Whereas  the  growers  have  spent  many  years  in  creating  the  vineyards,  and 
almost  a year’s  work  has  gone  into  the  gvowing  crop  which  should  bring  to 
growers,  unless  the  Randall  amendment  destroys,  nearly  $15,000,000,  and  the 
resulting  product  should  yield  a great  revenue  to  the  Government  through  the 
stamp  tax  on  wines ; and 

Whereas  the  amendment  would  ruin  thousands  of  vineyardists,  would  im- 
pair GoA'ernment  revenue,  and  would  not  serve  the  purpose  of  conserving  food. 
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for  the  grapes  would  rot  on  the  vines,  hut  the  folly  of  the  attempt  as  applied 
to  grapes  and  the  resultant  destruction  of  property  would  cause  widespread 
suffering  and  dissatisfaction ; therefore  be  it 

ResoJved  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  California  Grape  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, in  session  in  San  Francisco  this  25th  day  of  May  that  we  request  our 
Congressional  delegate  to  vigorously  oppose  this  destructive,  unjust,  and  con- 
fiscatory measure  and  insist  that  the  matter  he  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
President,  in  whom,  the  grape  growers  have  confidence. 

Frank  T.  Swett,  President. 

H.  F.  Stoll,  Seeretary. 


Jones  amendment  allows  no  opportunity  to  complete  liquidation  of  wine 
industry  or  to  dispose  of  growing  crops.  Vineyard  cultivation  this  year  cost 
more  than  $10,000,000;  think  will  all  be  lost  if  proposed  legislation  enacted. 
Anticipating  national  prohibition,  wine  industry  in  this  State  is  now  in  liqui- 
dation. Transportation  and  sale  of  existing  wine  stocks,  consisting  mainly  of 
sweet  wines  with  low  alcohol  content,  should  be  permitted  in  any  event,  even  if 
further  manufacture  prohibited.  More  than  half  a million  dollars  in  fortifying 
taxes  was  paid  last  year  to  the  Federal  Government  to  preserve  wines,  which 
Jones  amendment  would  now  confiscate.  Amendment  would  also  confiscate  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  grapes,  useful  for  no  other  purpose.  There  is  no  food  conserva- 
tion in  Jones  amendment,  since  wine  grapes  are  not  food.  For  fuel  tonnage  and 
food-conservation  purposes,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  legislating  against 
grapes  and  wines  than  against  nonalcoholic  beverages  which  require  as  much 
if  not  more  foodstuffs,  fuel,  and  transportation  tonnage. 

Oscar  Sutro. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  May  25,  1918. 


Hon.  James  D.  Phelan, 

Senate  Office  Build iny,  Washinyton,  D.  C.: 


May  we  ask  your  immediate  help  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  proposed 
legislation  in  the  Senate  which  attempts  to  include  wine  grapes  of  this  State  as 
a food  and  prevent  their  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wine?  You  know  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  wine  grapes  are  not  an  essential  in  the  theory  of  the  con- 
servation of  food,  and  that  if  their  use  in  the  making  of  wine  were  prohibited  by 
the  proposed  legislation  there  would  be  no  means  of  disposing  of  them,  the 
coming  vintage,  or  indeed  at  all.  We  make  a very  serious  point  of  this  and  ask 
you  to  use  it  in  argument. 

State  Board  of  Yittcultural  Commissioners, 

E.  INI.  Sheehan,  Secretary. 


I 

V 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  May  25,  1918. 

Hon.  James  D.  Phelan, 

United  States  Senate,  Washinyton,  /).  C.: 

At  the  urgent  request  of  a large  clientage,  we  ask  your  aid  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  Randall  amendment  which  means  immediate  and  absolute  ruin 
to  all  brewers,  hop  growers,  and  allied  interests  without  improving  the  condition 
of  our  food  supplies.  One  half  the  hops  grown  in  the  United  States  are  pro- 
duced in  California.  The  converting  of  any  more  barley  into  malt  is  now  pro- 
hibited by  Food  Administration  until  new  crop  is  harvested.  Regardless  of  the 
scarcity  of  ocean  tonnage  we  are  shipping  vast  quantities  of  our  barley  and 
malt  to  England,  France,  Italy,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Japan, 
also  to  Central  and  South  American  countries,  in  all  of  which  countries  beer  is 
brewed  from  grains  shipped  to  them  by  us.  To  meet  the  demands  of  its  work- 
ingmen England  found  it  necessary  to  increase  beer  brewing  from  the  material 
curtailment  ordered  during  the  first  stages  of  the  war  and  is  now  using  over 
800,000  tons  of  barley,  glucose,  and  sugar  annually  for  beer  brewing  against 
which  shipments  are  made  by  us.  Our  clients  are  unable  to  understand  why 
their  vast  industries  should  be  ruined,  even  without  compensation,  when  we  are 
furnishing  such  immense  quantities  of  grain  to  other  countries  for  the  brewing 
of  their  beers.  Our  patriotic  workingmen  when  confronted  with  these  facts 
will  resent  such  unwise  and  unfair  legislation.  If  our  Government  could  impose 
a condition  that  none  of  our  barley  exported  should  be  used  for  the  brewing 
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of  beer  by  the  countries  receiving  it,  a vast  surplus  would  promptly  accumulate. 
We  are  appealing  to  you  to  acquaint  our  honored  and  admittedly  fair-minded 
President  with  the  facts  herein  contained,  and  sincerely  hope  that  this  proposed 
unwise  legislation  will  not  he  sanctioned  or  permitted. 

California  National  Bank. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  21. 

Hon.  James  D.  Phelan, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Owners  of  wineries  represent  to  us  that  170,000  acres  of  wine  grapes  will  he 
in  hearing  this  fall  and  that  these  grapes  can  only  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  wine ; that  the  Randall  amendment,  as  far  as  these  grapes  are 
concerned,  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  food  conservation,  and  that  Presi- 
dent now  has  discretionary  powers  to  protect  against  misuses  of  foods. 

Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Jackson,  Cal.,  May  30,  1918. 

Hon.  James  D.  Phelan, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  I).  C\: 

Jackson  Central  Labor  Council  is  on  record  as  opposing  any  legislation  which 
would  eliminate  light  wines  and  beers,  and  therefore  re^Jpectfully  urges  you  to 
vote  against  the  Randall  amendment. 

James  Gianbrl'no, 

Seeretary  Jaekson  Centra]  Lahor  Couneit. 


i Sacramento,  Cal.,  May  2'/,  1918. 

I Senator  James  D.  Phelan, 
ji  Washington,  D.  C.: 

I Food  Administration  orders  now  in  force  prohibit  converting  any  more  barley 
' into  malt  until  new  crop  is  harvested.  Randall  amedment  therefore  will  not 
increase  quantity  barley  on  hand  for  food  purposes,  but  would  immediately  ruin 
! brewing  and  vast  hop  industries.  Our  allies,  under  more  desperate  need  for 

i grains,  have  not  felt  justified  in  adopting  such  unwise  legislation.  England 

materially  decreased  brewing  of  beer  in  early  stages  of  war,  which  proved  so 
, unwise  that  its  production  has  heen  increased.  Why  ruin  our  industries  and 
j furnish  barley  to  allies  for  brewing  of  their  beer? 

' Peter  B.  Newman. 

j Deputy  Food  Administrator, 

' . Seeretary  Consolidated  Chamher  of  Commeree. 


Healdsburg,  Cal.,  June  8.  1918. 

I Senator  James  D.  Phelan, 

I Washington: 

I We  would  plead  with  Congress  to  uphold  the  protection  of  our  grape  industry. 

We  “ go  over  the  top  ” in  all  of  our  patriotic  contributions.  The  grape  industry 
' is  vital  to  the  life  of  our  people.  Its  destruction  will  mean  the  bankruptcy  of 
I those  who  under  Government  protection  have  their  all  invested  in  this  industry. 

I Again  we  plead  with  Congress  to  protect  our  people  of  the  valleys  and  hillsides 
I in  the  same  measure  and  fullness  of  heart  that  our  people  give  as  need  be  to 
i uphold  our  flag  and  our  country.  We  ask  in  the  name  of  American  citizens  the 
I protection  which  justice  and  patriotism  should  accord. 

; Healdsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Geyserville,  Cal.,  June  10,  1918. 

ji  Senator  Phelan, 
j Washington,  D.  C.: 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  German  destroying  homes  with  bombs  and 
i the  man  who  destroys  the  home  with  his  vote.  The  Randall  bill  has  this  as  its 
j purpose.  We  are  Americans.  Don’t  destroy  our  homes. 


Edward  Wilkinson. 


/; 
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Geyseeville,  Cal.,  Jiuie  10,  1918. 

Senator  Phelan,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

I wish  to  state  to  the  Senate  that  if  the  Kandall  bill  should  pass  it  would 
destroy  many  homes  in  this  State  that  can  not  be  replaced  only  with  a few 
g'oats.  and  the  Government  would  derive  very  little  benefit.  My  place  is  all  in 
wine  grapes,  grown  on  hill  land  in  Sonoma  County,  which  produced  310  tons  last 
season,  making  a revenue  of  $4,080,  income  taxes  about  $150,  Government  de- 
riving $4,230  off  this  place,  not  including  State  or  county  taxes. 

Mrs.  Saeah  Smith. 


Santa  IIosa,  Cal.,  June  8,  1918. 

Hon.  James  D,  Phelan,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Your  support  is  requested  in  the  protection  of  the  grape  and  hoj)  production 
of  California.  Any  prohibition  legislation  will  result  in  disaster  to  the  growers 
of  such  products,  and  this  is  no  moment  for  internal  dissension,  and  our  Gov- 
ernment needs  the  support  of  every  individual.  All  our  men  are  needed  for  the 
great  issue  with  the  entente  powers,  and  prohibition  legislation  would  occupy 
considerable  man  force  in  the  effort  to  enforce  the  law  and  prosecute  the  in- 
fringers. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  WooDWAED, 

Wife  of  Former  ^State  Sejiator  E.  F.  Woodward. 


Healdsbheg,  Cal.,  June  10,  1918. 
Hon.  James  D.  Phelan,  United  States  Senator: 


We  have  worked  long,  hard,  and  faithfully  to  get  the  barren  hills  under  cul- 
tivation for  the  only  thing  that  will  grow  on  them — dry-wine  grapes — and  it 
would  be  ruination  for  me  and  hundreds  of  others  if  legislation  forbids  cultiva- 
tion. 

Again  thanking  you  for  what  you  have  done  in  our  behalf. 

Yours,  respectfully. 


Angelo  Tencioni. 


St.  Helena,  Cal.,  June  16,  1918.  ^ 

Hon.  James  D.  Phelan,  ;;; 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C.:  ) 

Press  dispatches  state  Jones  amendment  up  Monday  before  committee.  Grow-  ' 
ers  I have  called  on  in  bay  counties  greatly  alarmed  and  excited.  Largest  crop  , 
in  yeai-s  on  vines,  ready  to  harvest  beginning  August.  All  realize  the  serious-  ' 
ness  of  situation,  and  upon  you  they  all  rely  to  preserve  their  existence  and 
make  their  fight,  as  you  have  done  in  the  past. 

Shelton,  yj 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EVERIS  A.  HAYES,  A EEPRESENTATIVE  IN  « 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA.  1 

^ly  colleagTie.  Mr.  Kahn,  has  covered  the  ground  raised  by  this  9 
Jones  amendment  so  thoroughly  that  it  leaves  little  more  to  be  said. 

I would,  however,  like  to  say  that  I represent  a district  in  which  are 
annually  produced  several  million  gallons  of  dry  wines.  The  grapes 
which  produce  these  wines  are  raised  largely  by  small  vineyardists,  ^ 
the  size  of  whose  holdings  run  mostly  from  io  to  100  acres 'in  extent. 
They  have  spent  their  money  to  take  care  of  their  vineyards  and 
have  prepared  to  harvest  the  crop.  Should  this  Jones  amendment  |t 
prevail,  all  this  money  will  be  a total  loss  and  it  will  spell  ruin  to 
many,  if  not  all,  of  these  vineyardists.  |S 

The  grapes  into  which  the  wines  from  my  district  are  made  are  S 
not,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  food ; in  no  condition  could  they  be  used  8 
for  table  grapes  or  made  into  raisins,  or  consumed  in  any  way  other  m 
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than  in  the  manufacture  of  wines.  Xo  sugar  or  other  extraneous  siib- 
stance  is  added  in  their  manufacture,  but  the  wines  are  the  pure  juice 
of  the  grapes  and  nothing  else.  All  the  gmpes  that  will  be  made  into 
wine  this  year  could  by  no  means  constitute  an  extra  ton  of  food. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  other  beverages,  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  nothing  that  goes  into  the  wines  of  California  reduces  the  food 
supply  of  the  United  States  or  the  world  in  any  degree  whatever. 
Upon  this  ground  there  is,  therefore,  I submit,  no  excuse  for  striving 
to  make  this  amendment  apply  to  wines. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  As  the  chair  has  stated,  the 
time  of  the  opposition  to  the  amendment  has  expired.  Any  state- 
ment or  other  matters  that  those  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  de- 
sire to  leave  with  the  committee,  the  committee  will  be  very  glad  to 
receive  and  treat  it  as  if  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  committee  in  an 
oral  address. 

Mr.  Beady.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  IVilliam  H.  Brady,  and  I 
represent  the  Manufacturers  and  Dealers’  League  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  I have  no  prepared  statement  to  submit  to  the  commit- 
tee, but  I simply  desire  to  protest  against  any  action  in  this  matter 
at  this  time. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Let  me  say  that  all  those  who 
desire  to  file  statements  or  arguments  with  the  committee  may  do  so 
without  calling  the  attention  of  the  committee  thereto  at  this  time. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Cannon,  will  you  proceed? 
And  please  state  first  your  full  name  and  your  official  connections. 

STATEMENT  OF  BISHOP  JAMES  CANNON,  JR.,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 

COMMISSION  ON  TEMPERANCE  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE,  METH- 
ODIST EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  SOUTH. 

Mr.  Caxxox.  My  name  is  James  Cannon,  jr.,  and  I am  chairman 
of  the  Commission  on  Temperance  and  Social  Service  of  the  ^letho- 
dist  Episcopal  Church  South. 

I have  no  special  zeal  in  making  a speech,  except  that  I think  that 
in  a hearing  like  this  the  great  South  should  have  a representative. 
AVe  represent  a tremendous  body  of  the  prohibition  people  of  the 
country,  and  as  I understand,  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been 
no  voice  from  that  section  heard  in  connection  with  this  amendment. 
I think  I can  very  properly  speak  for  the  Southern  Baptists  also,  as 
I had  a conversation  Avith  Dr.  Barton,  who  is  the  chairman  of  their 
commission;  and  I know  exactly  the  position  that  their  great  con- 
vention took. 

I wish  to  read  the  resolution  passed  by  our  general  conference, 
when  it  met  on  the  18th  of  May  last.  This  general  conference,  rep- 
resenting as  it  does  the  great  body  of  the  citizenship  of  our  Nation, 
2,500,000  people,  which  is  really  a little  more  than  the  number  repre- 
sented by  the  gentleman  representing  the  breAvery  interests  Avho 
spoke  a while  ago,  adopted  this  resolution. 

The  gentleman  Avho  spoke  last  for  the  opposition — I did  not  get 
his  name 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  It  was  Mr.  Bainbridge  Colby, 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

Mr.  Canxox.  Mr.  Colby  stated  his  opinion.  I think,  however, 
that  he  failed  to  recognize  the  fact  that,  while  it  is  true  that  Ave  may 
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be,  many  of  us,  prohibitionists  in  spirit,  yet  that  is  an  opinion  which 
Tve  have,  wliich  in  our  judgment  is  a sound  opinion,  and  which  is  . 
worthy  of  consideration  by  this  committee. 

He  does  not  think  prohibition  is  the  wise  thing.  This  great  con- 
ference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  the  great  I 
Baptist  convention  of  the  South — and  they  represent  the  views  of  the 
citizenship  of  the  South — say  that  in  their  judgment  it  is;  they  peti- 
tion Congress  to  pass  this  legislation ; and  they  do  it,  not  simply  be- 
cause prohibition  is  a fad,  but  because  they  believe  that  the  facts 
justify  the  opinion  which  they  have  formed  that  prohibition  is  the 
proper  policy  for  this  Nation  to  pursue  at  this  time.  ^ ' 

There  are  man}’  things  that  one  wants  to  say  which  can  not  be  said 
within  the  seven  minutes  allowed  me. 

Newport  News,  Ya.,  is  one  of  the  greatest  shipbuilding  ports  in  I 
this  country.  Newport  News  turns  out  as  much  shipping  for  the  ! 
men  they  have  as  any  other  shipyard  in  this  country. 

When  prohibition  went  into  effect  in  Virginia,  and  when,  last  v 
November,  I asked  for  letters  from  the  citizenship  of  the  State 
as  to  the  results  of  prohibition  as  they  found  them,  the  manager  of  ' |‘ 
that  great  shipbuilding  plant,  Mr.  Ferguson,  expressed  himself  as  de- 
lighted  with  the  effects  of  prohibition  on  the  shipbuilding  industry 
at  Newport  News.  And  there  is  no  justification  from  the  facts,  as  we  | 
have  them,  for  the  fear  that  Mr.  Colby  expressed  that  prohibition  I 
will  injure  shipbuilding  operations.  He  admits  that  tliat  is  a con-  j 
jecture  on  his  part;  that  it  is  a mere  estimate  on  his  part.  | 

And  why  not  have  the  facts  in  the  matter  ? Why  not  go  to  the  ship-  1 1 
yards  where  prohibition  is  in  vogue  and  see  the  effects  of  it?  He  if 
can  find  them  there ; he  can  get  there  the  statistics  that  he  desires.  ' 
With  regard  to  the  effect  of  liquor  on  the  soldiers,  I had  an  inter-  j- 
view  with  Gen.  Pershing,  or.  rather,  two  interviews,  while  I was  in  ^ ? 
France;  and  he  was  very  clear  in  his  position  on  alcohol. 

Senator  Norkis.  Can  ^’ou  get  that  letter  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Co.,  and  include  it  as  a part  of  your  !•; 
testimony  before  the  committee?  ^ 

Mr.  Caxnox^.  It  was  printed;  I can  probably  get  another  one  from  ■ f 
him,  however. 

Senator  Norris.  I wish  you  Avould  include  it  as  a part  of  your  tes-  i 
timony.  I think  that  has  a direct  bearing  on  Mr.  Colby’s  testimony. 

Mr.  Cannox.  I tliink  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  get  the 
statistics  from  the  Newport  News  shipyard.  ^ 

I have  also  been  informed  that  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  made 
that  a condition  in  the  building  of  certain  ships ; and  I was  discuss- 
ing  the  matter  with  one  high  in  authority  concerning  the  effect  of  j 
liquor  upon  labor.  ’) 

A gentleman,  who  spoke  this  morning,  said  something  about  the 
coal  mines.  I was  talking  with  one  of  the  largest  coal  operators  in 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  yesterday,  a man  who  has  12,000  acres 
of  fine  coal  territory.  He  says  that  the  good  effects  from  prohibition 
upon  the  mining  industry  in  that  country  have  been  incalculable,  i 
And  he  is  a man  who  has  hundreds,  thousands,  and  millions  of  dol-  ll 
lars  invested  down  there. 

Senator  Norris.  I wish  you  w’ould  get  his  statement  also  and  file 
it  with  the  committee. 
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Mr.  Caxnon.  I will  do  so,  b}"  wire.  He  is  the  president  of  two 
large  coal  companies,  one  in  Kentucky  and  one  in  West  Virginia. 

In  discussing  this  matter,  somebody  said  that  the  miners  would  go 
away  from  the  mines  if  thei^  had  prohibition  there.  But  if  you  had 
Xation-wide  prohibition,  where  would  they  go?  They  can  not  be 
shifted. 

Xow,  I want  to  quote  this  statement  of  Gen.  Pershing.  Gen.  Persh- 
ing said  substantially  this  in  my  presence  ; and  Lord  Davenaugh,  the 
food  comptroller  of  England,  sent  me  the  interview  the  other  day; 
he  sent  me  papers  in  which  the  quotation  from  Gen  Pershing  is 
[given  in  full. 


Gen  Pershing  said : 


Drastic  action  always  follows  alcoholic  excess  (talking  about  discipline),  not 
yi  as  a punishment,  hut  as  a deterrent,  as  a part  of  the  oouservation  of  man 
::  power  which  must  be  kept  in  operation  if  we  are  to  win  the  war.  From  a mili- 
ti  tary  point  of  view,  we  can  not  tolerate  alcohol  among  our  soldiers.  War  is 
merciless.  The  drinking  man  makes  a bad  soldier.  No  matter  how  much  Ger- 
many  may  believe  in  screwing  up  the  courage  of  her  men  to  win,  the  Army 
twill  not  stand  alcohol,  because  it  must  conserve  its  man  power. 


- That  is  a statement  by  the  general  in  charge  of  our  forces  in 
'‘France;  and  he  said  substantially  that  very  thing  to  me  in  person, 
h And  this  statement  is  published  in  one  of  the  leading  British  papers, 
which  was  sent  to  me  by  the  liquor  comptroller.  Lord  Davenaugh. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  gentlemen,  the  question,  it  seems  to  me,  for  this 
■ committee  to  decide  is  whether  the  exigencies  of  the  present  situa- 

ation  are  such  that  Congress  is  justified  in ‘passing  a war-time  pro- 
„i  hibition  measure,  which,  under  ordinary  conditions,  they  would  not 
sii  have  the  right  to  pass. 

- Why,  I sa}"  that  the  whole  idea  of  war  is  that  it  confers  power  to 
I'l  restrict  men  in  their  conduct,  and  war  gives  to  the  Government  the 
power  to  commandeer  men  and  property  in  every  possible  way.  For 
C instance,  in  England  to-day  there  is  a meat  card  and  a butter  card. 

There  is  in  France  the  ticket  by  which  you  can  get  300  grammes  of 
I'  bread  a day  and  no  more. 

I If  the  Government  can  stcj)  in  and  restrict  the  necessities  of  life 
f and  say,  You  can  have  no  more  and  no  less  of  these  tilings,  and 
nobody  can  sell  ay  more  to  you  under  pain  of  fine  and  imprison- 
I ment,”  is  it  not  proper  for  the  Government  to  step  in  and  absolutely 
' restrict  to  the  vanishing  point  the  nonessentials  of  life,  when  by  so 
„ doing  the}^  increase  in  a large  measure,  according  to  Mr.  Hoovers 
i own  statement,  the  necessities  of  life  ? 

! And  there  is  the  great  point.  Are  we  not  justified  in  restricting 
I i the  nonessentials  of  life  in  order  to  increase  the  essentials  ? Gentle- 
■ men,  on  any  other  questions  but  the  liquor  question  there  would  not 
?•  be  any  doubt;  but  it  is  only  when  we  touch  this  that  Ave  are  called 
,1  fanatics  and  cranks  and  it  is  said  that  we  do  not  think  this  thing  as 
t a matter  of  judgment,  but  as  a fad. 

When  this  great  Nation,  through  its  Congress  by  two-thirds  ma- 
■"  jority,  has  said  that  this  fad  has  reached  such  proportions  that  the 
I people  of  the  various  States  sjiould  have  a right  to  say  whether  it 
1 shall  become  permanent  law  'by  being  placed  in  the  Constitution, 
and  when  the  13  States  ivliich  have  voted  on  it  have  all  but  one  passed 
III  it  and  the  other  simply  defeated  it  by  a tie  vote,  it  looks  as  if  this  was 
no  longer  a fad.  but  as  if  this  was  a question  of  governmental  policy, 
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having  in  it  a great  principle  which  the  people  of  this  country  have  s 
determined  to  embody  in  the  Constitution.  j 

Mr.  Chairman,  I have  a great  many  other  things  I wanted  to  say ; | 
I did  not  expect  to  be  cut  off ; but  I suppose  I have  used  up  all  my  j 
time. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Yes;  and  a little  more. 

Mr.  Cannon.  I just  wanted  to  emphasize  that  point. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  Cannon  will  have  the  privilege 
of  extending  his  remarks,  will  he  not  ? 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Yes;  any  facts  in  addition  that  | 
he  desires  to  submit  to  the  committee  he  may  submit  for  the  record, 
and  the  same  privilege  has  been  extended  to  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Cannon.  I would  like  to  put  in  something  about  conditions  in 
England  which  I personally  investigated,  comparing  these  state- 
ments with  what  the  gentleman  said  about  the  increase  in  the  use  of  | 
beer.  I have  the  official  figures  here,  and  they  show  that  the  material  j! 
used  has  been  reduced  from  1,558,000  tons  to  512,000  tons  and  the  1 
amount  of  beer  reduced  from  100  per  cent  to  128  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  Before  introducing  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Chairman,  so 
that  we  will  not  take  up  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  committee,  I 
want  to  ask  that  the  same  privilege  that  has  been  extended  to  the 
other  sides  to  submit  additional  statements  to  be  inserted  in  the  rec- 
ord be  extended  to  our  side.  We  desire  to  file  brief  statements  by 
Dr.  Wilson,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  Dr.  K.  Harlan,  of 
the  Northern  Baptist  Church;  Mr.  P.  J.  Falvey,  representing  Jack- 
sonville, Fla. ; Mr.  McSwearen,  master  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange;  and  Mrs.  Gazzam,  of  the  War  Prohibition  Council  of  Phila- 
delphia. j 

Mr.  Bryan.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  the  permission  made 
general ? f 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Yes;  I extended  that  privilege 
generally.  Anyone  on  either  side  who  wants  to  file  with  the  commit-  j 
tee  statements  for  or  against  the  proposed  amendment  is  at  liberty 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  I thought  that  was  extended  only  to  the  opponents  | 
of  the  amendment. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  No;  it  is  extended  to  you  also.  | 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  May  I read  now  a telegram  which  we  have  re- 1 
ceivecl  from  Quincy,  Mass.,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  It  is  from  Arthur  J.  Davis,  our  superintendent  in  I 
Massachusettts.  He  says  [reading]  : p. 

Quincy,  Mass.,  June  18,  1918. 

Aethur  .j.  Davis,  Driscoll  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.:  | 

Personally  saw  S.  W.  Wakeman,  general  manager  Quincy  and  Sqiiantum  ' 
Works,  Fore  Piver  Plant  Betlileliem  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  Asked  him  if  he  * ! 
thought  war  prohibition  will  in  any  way  hamper  shipbuilding  program.  Have  ' 
following  written  statement : 

“ Unable  to  see  where  war  prohibition  will  in  any  way  hamper  shipbuilding  i i 
program.  Believe,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  of  distinct  benefit  to  ship- : 
building  and  country  at  large.” 

“ S.  W.  Wakeman,  General  Manager.*' 

Forwarding  to  Davis  original  statement. 


Delcevare  King. 
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Mr.  Brian.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  yon  tell  me  just  how  much  time 
I have? 

The  Chairman.  You  have  now  19  minutes  left  to  present  the 
views  of  the  proponents  of  the  amendment. 

Ylr.  Brvan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  when 
I realize  how  short  a time  those  have  had  who  have  spoken  before 
me,  I realize  that  yon  are  very  generous  with  me ; and  I know  how 
difficult  it  is  for  anyone  interested  on  either  side  to  present  anything 
like  a complete  argument  in  so  short  a time. 

But  those  who  have  spoken  after  Miss  Gordon  have  been  relieved 
of  some  embarrassment  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  she  went  over  the 
ground  so  fully  in  the  brief  time  she  used  that  what  we  say  who 
come  after  her  is  mereB  exhortation.  I desire  my  speech  to  be  re- 
garded rather  as  a brief  argument  in  support  of  Avhat  she  so  Avell 
presented  as  the  representative  of  the  450,000  women  who  have  now 
for  more  than  a generation  been  seeking  to  emancipate  this  country 
from  Avhat  they  belieAM  to  be  its  greatest  curse,  the  drink  eAul. 

Let  me  say  in  the  beginning  that  it  is  hardly  possible  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  convert  each  other  on  this  question.  In  order  to  act  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  members  of  this  committee  to  have  unanimous 
consent ; they  will  not  obtain  unanimous  consent  from  those  opposed 
to  prohibition  any  more  than  they  Avould  secure  unanimous  ap- 
proval from  those  in  favor  of  prohibition  if  they  decided  to  reject 
this  amendment. 

The  difference  of  opinion  on  the  liquor  question  is  very  deep-seated. 
I take  it  for  granted  that  Ave  all  will  make  allowances  for  indhudual 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  prohibition  when  Ave  consider  the  weight 
of  arguments  advanced  pro  and  con. 

For  instance,  we  have  had  here  an  appeal  from  a man  connected 
with  the  brewery  wmrkers’  union.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no 
argument  that  could  be  made  on  our  side  would  ever  convince  a man 
engaged  in  the  brewing  business  or  representing  those  who  gain  their 
livelihood  from  it.  No  arguments  that  we  could  present  would  con- 
vince him  that  prohibition  is  a good  thing  now  or  that  it  would 
; ever  be  a good  thing,  for  he  based  his  argument  upon  the  theory 
that  beer  is  a necessity. 

But  I think  you  have  a right  to  consider  this  fact,  viz,  that  those 
for  Avhom  he  speaks  do  not  represent  all  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Y^ou  haA^e  the  right. to  take  into 
consideration  also  the  fact  that  when  that  federation  met  it  con- 
: fronted  not  only  the  possibility,  but  even  the  probability— I might 
say,  the  certainty — of  national  prohibition.  If  they  had  anything  ta 
say  in  faAmr  of  beer  as  a necessary  form  of  food,  if  they  had  anything 
to  say  against  the  wiping  out  of  both  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
beer,  the  time  to  speak  was  when  that  conA-ention  representing  the 
federation  was  in  session. 

He  said  that  they  learned  of  the  war  prohibition  moA’ement  about 
an  hour  and  a half  before  they  adjourned.  The  members  of  that 
coiiA’-ention  knew  that  war  prohibition  had  been  discussed.  They 
knew  that  a year  ago  a bill  passed  the  House  which,  when  it  passed 
the  House,  included  beer  as  well  as  whisky,  and  it  passed  by  almost 
a unanimous  Amte. 

And  they  knew  that  it  was  stricken  out  in  the  Senate  onH  because 
the  representatives  of  the  beer  industry  Avere  able  to  frighten  the 
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country ; they  threatened  to  prolong  debate  and  delay  the  passage  of  W; 
the  food  bill.  To  prevent  delay,  beer  was  dropped  out,  and  because  § 
it  was  dropped  out  the  brewing  interests  have  had  over  a year  now  f 
that  they  would  not  have  had  if  that  bill  had  passed  the  Senate  as  I 
it  passed  the  House.  i 

Senator  Gronna.  I think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  bill  was  I 
favorably  reported  from  the  Committee,  on  Agriculture  to  the  Senate,  f ‘ 

Mr.  Bryan.  Yes;  that  makes  it  stronger. 

Senator  Thompson.  And  I want  to  call  your  attention  to  Senate 
bill  235T,  which  I introduced  myself  on  May  24,  1917,  and  which  ! 
was  also  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate.  j 

Ylr.  Bryan.  Yes.  These  people  secured  a lease  of  life  for  one 
year  in  that  way:  and  they  did  it  because  the  friends  of  prohibition 
were  more  patriotic  than  the  enemies  of  prohibition;  the  friends  of 
prohibition  were  willing  to  eliminate  the  beer  clause  in  order  to  ■ 
hasten  the  passage  of  the  food  bill.  , j 

The  members  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  knew  that  , 
this  question  was  before  the  country ; and  they  might  have  acted  on  ; !; 
war  prohibition,  had  they  thought  it  wise  to  act.  They  certainly  4 ; 
knew  that  national  prohibition  was  before  the  country,  that  12  States  i 
had  alreadv  ratified  the  prohibition  amendment,  and  that  5 of  those 
States  were  wet  when  that  amendment  was  submitted. 

Facing  the  almost  certain  adoption  of  the  national  amendment, 
the  laboring  men,  if  they  had  any  protest  to  make,  ought  to  have  j 
made  it  in  convention.  These  officials  assume  to  speak  for  the  labor.  . 
organizations  of  this  country,  and  you  know  that  some  of  the  labor 
organizations  were  not  only  not  represented  in  the  list  which  that 
speaker  gave,  but  are  in  favor  of  prohibition. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  railroad  organizations,  which  represent,  I 
suppose,  the  largest  of  the  organized  labor  organizations.  Those 
organizations  are  not  fighting  prohibition;  some  of  them  have  de- 
clared for  prohibition. 

These  facts  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when  you  con- 
sider the  statement  made  by  the  representative  of  the  brewery 
workers. 

A word  about  Mr.  Colby.  Mr.  Colby  says  he  is  afraid  that  this 
amendment,  if  adopted,  will  affect  shipbuilding  injuriously.  As 
Bishop  Cannon  very  well  said,  it  is  better  to  rely  on  history  than 
prediction.  It  is  better  to  take  facts  than  guesses  as  to  the  future — 
an  ounce  of  experience  is  worth  a pound  of  prophecy.  The  facts  are  | 
that  Avhere  we  have  prohibition  the  efficiency  of  labor  has  not  been  i 
decreased,  but  on  the  contrary  has  been  increased.  The  facts  are 
that  shipbuilding  is  carried  on  more  rapidly  without  intoxicating  I 
liquor  than  with  intoxicating  li(|uor. 

. For  instance,  at  Mare  Island;  it  was  made  dry,  and  they  got  out 
their  ship  there  on  record  time.  Does  anybody  say  that  they  would 
have  done  better  at  Mare  Island  had  those  people  been  allowed  to 
have  liquor? 

Bishop  Cannon  also  gives  the  experience  down  in  Virginia,  and 
here  we  have  this  telegram  from  Massachusetts  which  has  been  read 
to  the  committee. 

Secretary  Daniels  declares  that  the  dry  shipym’ds  at  Charleston, 
Portsmouth,  and  Bremerton  show  increased  efficiency. 
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If  you  will  take  the  experience  of  Great  Britain,  you  will  find 
that  they  had  this  same  matter  to  deal  with,  and  that  they  met  the 
same  opposition  that  we  haye  had.  Those  adyocating  prohibition 
oyer  there  haye  been  able  to  show  what  the  actual  effect  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  is.  The  Premier,  Lloyd  George,  standing  before  Par- 
liament, gaye  the  statistics  to  show  that  the  effect  of  intoxicating 
liquor  upon  men  making  ammunition  caused  a loss  of  150,000  men's 
work  a day,  at  the  time  when  Great  Britain’s  life  was  trembling  in 
the  balanck  Lloyd  George  is  also  responsible  for  the  statement  that 
I Great  Britain  is  fighting  Germany,  Austria,  and  drink;  and  then 
i he  added,  that  so  far  as  he  can  see,  the  greatest  of  these  enemies  is 
drink.  If  we  want  to  inyoke  the  experience  in  Europe,  that  is  the 
experience  over  there. 

But,  while  Mr.  Colb}"’s  argument  would  seem  to  be  completely 
answered  by  experience  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  the 
advocates  of  war  prohibition  can  easily  meet  his  objection.  If  Mr. 
Colby  is  convinced  that  the  efficiency  of  the  men  working  in  the 
shipyards  will  be  increased  by  the  use  of  intoxicants  why  does  he 
not  ask  for  an  exception  in  their  favor?  It  is  not  necessary  to 
continue  saloons  everywhere  in  order  to  supply  liquor  to  the  men  in 
the  shipyards  under  the  control  of  his  board.  If  a mustard  plast^' 
is  needed  it  is  applied — not  to  the  whole  body  but  only  to  the  dis- 
eased part;  why  not  follow  the  same  course  here.  If  the  committee 
is  impressed  by  his  argument,  tlie  war  prohibition  amendment  can 
include  an  exception  in  favor  of  employees  of  war-work  boards 
whenever  such  boards  present  to  the  President  a written  request  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  their  employees  in  such  quantities  and 
under  such  conditions  as  the  board  shall  prescribe,  provided  the 
I President  approves  their  request. 

This  is  not  a sectional  question.  Some  people  speak  of  it  as  if  it 
might  be  sectional  and  say  that  we  should  consider  the  interests  of 
the  wine  producers  of  California,  for  instance,  or  the  appetites  of 
1 beer  drinkers. 

I But  this  is  a world-wide  question ; it  is  as  old  as  the  human  race ; 
..  i it  is  as  large  as  the  earth.  Xo  one  can  successfully  contend  that 
;|  alcohol  is  necessary  for  man.  God  never  made  a normal  human  being 
J to  whom  alcohol  was  a necessity ; if  men  by  the  cultivation  of  an 
unnecessary  habit  have  brought  themselves  to  believe  that  alcohol 
is  necessary  for  them,  they  can  npt  hope  to  bring  this  country  and 
.J  the  world  to  conform  to  a perverted  nature.  The  thing  for  them 
'$  to  do  is  to  correct  the  habit  and  change  their  opinion — and  prohibi- 
f tion  has  corrected  habits  and  has  changed  opinions. 

This  gentleman,  representing  the  brewery  workers,  speaks  as  if 
you  can  not  do  these  things  by  law.  If  he  will  go  into  the  States 
where  they  have  tried  prohibition,  he  will  find  that  they  have  con- 
verted communities  as  well  as  individuals.  Individuals  who  thought 
they  could  not  get  along  without  liquor  have  found,  when  they 
could  not  get  it.  that  they  were  better  off  without  it ; they  are  glad 
that  it  has  been  taken  away  from  them.  They  have  rejoiced  that 
they  have  been  redeemed,  so  to  speak,  that  they  have  been  saved  from 
the  slavery  of  drink. 

And  communities  like  Seattle,  Mash.,  that  voted  against  prohibi- 
. tion  when  it  came  in,  have  been  prompt  to  vote  for  even  more 
c,  66287—18 11 
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stringent  laws  after  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  what  the 
effect  is. 

Take  Denver,  Colo.,  which  voted  against  prohibition  in  1914,  when 
the  State  went  dry ; after  they  had  had  prohibition  there  for  a little 
less  than  a year,  the  liquor  interests  tried  to  bring  beer  back,  but 
the  people  of  Denver  rejected  the  beer  amendment  and  by  14,000 
majority  voted  against  allowing  beer  to  come  back  into  the  State 
of  Colorado.  Experience  has  shown  that  beer  is  not  a necessity. 
Where  they  can  have  prohibition  enforced,  prohibition  enforced 
vindicates  itself.  If  we  can  have  prohibition  enforced  in  the  dry 
States,  with  other  States  around  them  from  which  the  liquor  can  be 
brought  in  by  bootleggers,  the  benefit  of  prohibition  will  be  much 
greater  when  we  have  it  enforced  as  a national  policy  and  when  there 
are  no  States,  still  wet,  to  furnish  a place  from  which  the  outlaws 
can  act. 

Senator  Thompson.  I wish  to  call  your  attention  to  an  important 
point  in  that  connection.  In  1914,  you  will  remember,  we  had  a man 
in  the  State  of  Kansas  who  ran  for  Governor,  standing  on  a plank 
for  the  resubmission  of  the  liquor  question.  And  in  my  State,  after 
35  years  of  experience,  that  man  received  less  than  9 per  cent  of  the 
W)tes  of  the  State  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Yes.  The  facts  on  this  subject  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  paid  advertisements  of  the  liquor  interests.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  the  expressions  of  the  people  themselves ; and  the  result  in  Kansas 
is  a case  in  point.  After  they  had  tried  prohibition,  and  one  man 
ran  on  a resubmission  platform,  he  received  less  than  9 per  cent  of 
the  vote  of  the  State. 

Let  me  add  this  on  the  labor  proposition : This"  gentleman  does 
not  represent  all  of  the  laborers.  Let  us  remember  that  we  are  con- 
fronting a situation  here  that  is  not  an  ordinary  one.  We  are  asking 
the  young  man  to  leave  his  home  and  give  his  life,  if  necessary ; and 
we  have  said  that  it  is  so  necessary  that  that  man  shall  be  a 100  per 
cent  man  that  we  will  not  permit  anyone  to  sell  him  intoxicating 
liquor.  And  yet,  while  that  is  the  laAv,  and  while  that  law  is  backed 
by  an  overwhelming  sentiment  in  the  country,  our  law  officers  are 
kept  busy  punishing  the  representatives  of  the  liquor  traffic  who  are 
willing  to  make  money  by  violating  that  law.  This  gentleman, 
representing  the  brewery  interest,  ought  to  know  that  the  only 
American  soldier  who  has  died  in  disgrace  abroad  was  a man  who, 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  committed  a crime  and  was  hung.  His 
execution  was  approved  by  the  authorities  in  Washington ; the  Gov- 
ernment said,  “We  can  not  afford  to  let  a crime  like  that  receive  less 
punishment  than  death;”  and  yet  that  boy,  vdio  went  out  to  die  a 
hero,  a patriot,  died  in  disgrace  on  the  gallows,  while  the  people  who 
furnished  him  the  liquor  are  allowed  to  continue  in  business.  It  is 
time  to  go  higher  up ; instead  of  punishing  only  the  victims  of  liquor, 
we  punish  those  who  furnish  them  liquor,  those  Avho  make  a profes- 
sion of  producing  crime  and  then  oppose  prohibition  Avith  the  money 
that  they  make  from  selling  the  liquor. 

Let  me  appeal  to  the  laborer.  If  the  soldier  boy  is  to  gAe  his 
life  for  his  country,  and  in  addition,  is  to  be  denied  the  beer  which 
the  brewers  say  is  a necessity,  AAdiy  can  not  the  laborer,  whose  life 
is  not  as  hard  as  that  of  a soldier,  Avhy  can  he  not  make  the  sacrifice 
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I if  that  sacrifice  is  necessary,  as  the  testimony  shows  that  it  is  ? The 
I laborers  have  the  comforts  of  home  and  better  wages  than  the  sol- 
' diers  receive,  and  they  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  battle  field;  it  is  a 
I reflection  on  their  patriotism  to  say  that  they  will  demand  beer  at 
i the  expense  of  the  food  supply  of  the  Xation. 

’ The  gentleman  spoke  of  hurting  the  mining  industry  in  West 
I Virginia.  That  is  not  true,  and  the  best  evidence  that  it  is  not  true 
' is  to  be  found  in  the  expressions  of  the  mine  owners  themselves. 

' The  representatives  of  the  mine  operators  of  the  Pittsburgh  district 
met  a few  months  ago  and  declared  that  if  dry  zones  were  made 
! around  their  mines  they  could  produce  2,000  tons  of  coal  more  per 
! day  than  they  were  producing;  take  liquor  away  from  those  who 
j were  mining  coal  and  they  could  increase  the  production  600,000 
I tons  in  one  year. 

' And  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  what  the  liquor  business  asks 
! is  this : That  it  shall  be  permitted  to  take  the  ‘food  that  the  people 
need  and  the  coal  that  the  people  need  and  use  the  coal  to  convert 
the  food  into  a liquor  that  reduces  the  capacity  of  the  men  to  mine 
coal  and  to  produce  food.  They  ask  that  they  be  permitted  to  burn 
' the  candle  at  both  ends;  that  they  be  permitted  to  make  the  people 

, do  without  bread  in  order  that  they  may  make  liquor  out  of  the 

! breadstuffs;  that  they  be  allowed  to  close  the  schools  in  order  that 
; they  may  have  coal  for  the  breweries ; and  then  they  use  the  product 
that  they  make  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  bread  produced  and  the 
' quantity  of  coal  produced. 

' ^ Last  winter  the  brewers  kept  running  Avhen  there  Avas  not  coal 

I enough  to  supply  the  industries  of  this  country.  In  the  city  of 

I Bloomington,  111.,  I was  told  that  the  brewery  there  kept  running 

! while  the  schools  were  closed  for  lack  of  fuel.  Shame  on  a city  that 
will  alloAv  a brewery  to  run  when  there  is  not  enough  fuel  for  the 
' schools. 

The  fact  that  that  breAvery  insulted  the  intelligence  and  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  people  of  that  city  probably  had  something  to  do  with  the 
fact  that,  a feAv  Aveeks  ago.  Bloomington,  by  2,100  majority,  closed  her 
25  saloons  and  added  her  name  to  the  list  of  dry  cities  in  Illinois. 

Another  matter.  Avhen  these  people  tell  you  that  they  Avant  the 
saloon  to  run  the}^  must  mean  that  they  wanl  it  to  run  as  it  has  been 

running,  and  as  it  will  continue  to  run  as  long  as  it  is  permitted  to 

curse  the  earth. 

I was  in  Kochester,  X.  Y.,  recently  and  a great  audience,  by  a rising 
vote,  sent  a petition  to  Washington  asking  that  a dry  zone  be  estab- 
lished around  the  aAuation  camp  near  that  citAu  In  the  petition  they 
stated  that  four  saloons  had  been  built  at  the  gate  of  the  aAuation 
camp.  If  there  is  any  time  Avhen  a man  needs  a clear  brain  and  a 
steady  nerve  it  is  when  he  rises  in  an  aeroplane. 

’ Senator  OA'erman  a few  weeks  ago  exhibited  in  the  Senate  a brace 
taken  from  an  aeroplane  and  shoAved  that  it  had  been  saAved  in  two, 
joined  together  with  lead  and  painted  over,  and  then  put  back.  The 
purpose  was  to  so  weaken  the  machine  that  Avhen  that  machine  went 
into  the  air  and,  in  turning,  and  brought  a strain  on  that  brace,  the 
brace  would,  break,  and  an  American  boy  go  doAvn  to  his  wleath. 
That  was  the  Avork  of  a German  spy,  and  if  they  find  that  German 
spy  they  Avill  shoot  him  to  death  and  he  ought  to  be  shot  to  death. 
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But  is  the  man  ayIio  builds  a saloon  at  the  gate  of  an  aviation  camp 
and  tries  to  put  weakness  in  the  aviator  where  there  ought  to  be 
strength  an}"  less  an  enemy  of  our  country  than  the  German  spy  who 
tampers  with  the  aeroplane  ? Surely  the  man  is  as  important  as  the 
machine. 

The  people  who  defend  this  business  must  understand  the  kind  of 
business  they  defend.  It  is  the  kind  of  business  that  has  been  the 
center  of  crime  and  lawlessness  everywhere. 

The  gentleman  speaks  of  50,000  home  breweries  in  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Did  those  men  who  reported  them  to  the  convention 
report  them  to  the  authorities?  If  tliere  is  any  violation  of  law  out 
there,  why  do  they  not  report  it  to  the  authorities?  And  why  is  it 
that  he  is  so  much  opposed  to  “home  brewing,”  unless  it  is  that  it 
takes  away  the  profit  of  the  big  brewer  who  had  heretofore  supplied 
them?  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  this  is  the  business,  and  you 
can  not  cleanse  it.  You  can  not  wash  it;  the  only  place  to  clean  the 
saloon  is  in  the  morgue,  when  it  lies  in  state  with  its  victims. 

The  Chairmax.  Col.  Bryan,  your  19  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  Brtax.  I am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
being  so  patient. 

May  I add  just  one  word?  I recognize  that  we  are  dealing  with 
an  evil,  and  that  that  evil  is  nearing  its  end.  Whenever  we  have, 
by  constitutition  or  by  law,  fixed  a time  for  prohibition,  it  has 
generally  been  fixed  in  advance ; we  recognize  that  there  is  an  argu- 
ment to  be  made  in  favor  of  giving  a reasonable  time.  Therefore 
I would  suggest  that  when  you  stop  manufacture  and  sale,  you  give 
a reasonable  time — it  might  be  on  a sliding  scale;  they  might  manu- 
facture not  more  than  75  per  cent  for  a certain  time;  then  not  more 
than  50  per  cent ; then  not  more  than  25  per  cent;  and  then  nothing; 
and  after  that  a date  when  complete  prohibition  will  go  into  effect. 

If  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  look  after  the  crop  of  grapes  that  is 
already  grown,  that  can  be  provided  in  the  law.  The  present  rules 
prevent  increased  production  of  beer. 

I would  prefer  the  bill  to  be  a separate  bill.  But  everybody  knows 
that  a separate  bill  is  very  difficult  to  get  through  in  a time  of  rush ; 
and  it  does  not  come  wtih  good  grace  from  those  who  do  not  want 
prohibition  at  any  time  to  find  fault  with  the  method  of  getting  it. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  District  of  Columbia  went  dry  upon 
an  amendment  to  a bill;  we  prohibited  the  manufacture  of  whisky 
by  an  amendment  to  a bill.  The  “ bone-dry  ” amendment  was  added 
to  the  Post  Office  appropriation  bill,  as  was  the  amendment  against 
liquor  advertisement.  This  not  an  unusual  method ; and,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  gentlemen,  I repeat,  those  who  are  opposed  to  prohibition  i 
under  any  circumstances  are  not  in  position  to  say  that  those  who 
favor  it  shall  not  secure  it  by  the  best  method  possible.  | 

My  suggestion  is  that  the  people  who  want  war  prohibition  should 
get  together  and  agree  upon  the  details  of  the  bill.  | 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  national  prohibi-  | 
tion  by  constitutional  amendment  is  not  far  off;  but  we  can  not 
wait  even  that  long  to  protect  our  country  from  the  ravages  of  the  i 
saloon  if  we  can  get  war  prohibition  sooner.  In  the  interest  of  the 
food  and  fuel  consumed  we  should  have  prohibition  immediately;  [ 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  man  power  the  saloons  destroy  we  should  | 
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have  prohibition.  IVe  ought  to  have  it  for  the  men  at  the  front, 
and  we  ought  to  have  it  for  the  men  at  home.  I put  the  winning  of 
the  Avar  above  all  other  things.  I Avould  not  say  one  Avord  in  favor 
of  prohibition  if  it  would  operate  against  our  country  in  any  way. 
But  I knoAv  of  no  single  thing  that  would  do  more  to  help  win  this 
Avar  and  bring  it  to  a victorious  end  than  Avar  prohibition. 

The  Chairaiax.  These  hearings  are  noAv  ended.  The  committee 
Avill  stand  adjourned  until  to-morroAv  morning  at  11  o'clock,  Avhen 
it  will  meet  in  this  same  room. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.05  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet  at 
11  oklock  a.  m.,  Tursday,  June  20,  1918.) 

(The  folloAAung  material  Avas  subsequently  submitted  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment,  and  is  here  printed  in  full  as  folloAvs:) 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  JOSEPH  M.  GAZZAM,  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 

PA.,  CHAIRMAN  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  WAR-TIME 

PROHIBITION  ASSOCIATION  OR  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  gentleman  of  the  German  accent  (Mr.  Joseph  Proebstle)  Avho 
has  just  finished  speaking,  it  avouIcI  seem  AAmuld  haA^e  us  follow  the 
example  of  England.  IVe  feel  that  America  can  afford  to  set  an 
example,  not  follow  one. 

Yesterday  I heard  it  said  that  all  the  countries  abroad  Avere  giving 
their  soldiers  and  sailors  liquor,  and,  if  by  this  he  means  England, 
it  has  been  proA^en  that  the  percentage  of  liquor  has  been  reduced  and 
also  much  of  the  beer  has  been  cut  doAvn.  If  England  followed  the 
example  of  King  George  and  Lloyd  George  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  liquor  in  England. 

Col.  St.  George  Loftus  Steele,  head  of  the  English  recruiting  in 
Philadelphia  said,  at  our  big  war-time  prohibition  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia : “ My  experience  and  that  of  Lord  Kitchener  in  India  and 
Africa  is  that  the  soldier  who  is  a total  abstainer  is  the  best  fighter.” 

To-day  we  are  using  ships  to  carry  barley  to  England  and  England 
is  using  ships  to  send  that  same  barle}^  back  to  us  in  the  shape  of  beer. 
These  ships  we  need  to  transport  troops,  sober  troops. 

I also  heard  someone  say  something  about  Erance.  I know  this, 
that  all  OA^er  the  post  office  in  Erance  is  a gOA^ernment  notice  posted 
Avarning  young  men  and  women  that  liquor  is  the  greatest  menace  of 
the  day,  far  greater  than  the  “ German  peril.”  I have  in  my  Phila- 
delphia office  of  the  lYar-Time  Prohibition  Association  a poster 
sent  direct  from  Paris.  It  pictures  a man  seated  at  a table  hugging  a 
bottle  of  liquor.  A Avoman  stands  beside  him  with  two  boys  clinging 
to  her.  The  Avoman  extends  one  hand  for  the  bottle.  Avhile  the  other 
covers  her  Aveeping  eyes.  Inscribed  aboAre  in  French  is  “AYhen  will 
thev  take  liquor  away  from  France?  ” 

This  poster  speaks  for  itself.  France  is  a Avine-growing  country, 
yet  this  antiliquor  sentiment  is  strong. 

Let  California  use  her  grapes  for  food  (raisins).  I have  been  in 
Italy  and  tasted  delicious  dried  grapes  cured  in  oil  and  canned  in 
the  pm.  Another  year  let  California  raise  more  A^egetables  for  which 
she  is  noted;  or  perhaps  if  breAvers  Avould  not  monopolize  carriers,  we 
might  be  able  to  buy  these  A^egetables  that  are  noAv  so  scarce  and  pro- 
hibitiA'e  in  price. 
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The  gentleman  spoke  of  the  great  taxes  the  distillers  are  paying. 
We  are  paying  these  taxes.  We  prefer  to  pay  them  direct. 

This  gentleman  also  spoke  of  the  great  disaster  that  would  befall 
these  distillers  should  this  amendment  go  through.  Do  they  fear 
the  great  disasters  that  will  befall  our  women  and  children,  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  if  the  amendment  does  not  go  through  ? 

I hear  that  after  Denver  went  dry  there  were  400  more  family 
washes  a month  put  in  city  laundries.  Think  of  the  poor  aching 
backs  of  the  suffering  ones  that  were  saved  by  that  simple  process. 
Backs  which  were  all  worn  out  from  carrying  sick  babies  all  night. 

They  try  to  put  the  odium  of  the  liquor  traffic  on  the  working 
people.  Let  no  one  think  these  working  women  want  to  hold  onto 
liquor.  I think  it  is  an  insult  to  our  good  working  people  to  think 
they  want  liquor.  Ask  the  wives  of  the  workingmen,  and  I think 
from  my  house-to-house  canvass  for  suffrage  you  will  get  your  an- 
swer there — a sturdy  one  and  a strong  one. 

Congress  can  cut  down  the  height  of  our  shoes;  it  can  cut  out 
widths  of  our  skirts;  it  can  come  into  our  very  homes  and  take  our 
boys  away  who  furnish  our  bread,  for  the  defense  of  the  Nation,  but, 
oh,  how  tenderly,  how  reverently,  does  Congress  lay  hands  on  the 
industry  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Will  not  you  good  men  stand  by  us 
women  in  our  defenses  of  our  homes  and  our  sons  and  daughters? 
I speak  as  a mother  with  a son  freshly  from  graduation  at  Harvard 
and  now  a first  lieutenant  in  the  service  of  his  country.  It  is  for  the 
many  boys  like  him  and  the  mothers  like  myself  that  I plead.  These 
boys  must  be  protected.  These  mothers  must  not  have  added  to  their 
great  sorrow  of  losing  their  sons  grief  at  seeing  their  boys  exposed  to 
temptations  which  injure  not  only  their  health  and  morals  but  their 
fighting  efficiency  as  well.  We  can  show  you  the  great  hold  temper- 
ance has  taken  upon  conservative  Philadelphia,  and  the  emergencies 
aids,  who  have  done  90  per  cent  of  the  war  work  of  the  city,  and 
whose  uniform  I wear,  exacts  a pledge  from  every  one  who  joins  not 
to  drink  in  public  while  wearing  the  uniform.  In  conservative  Penn- 
sylvania 100  who  never  gave  prohibition  a thought  to-day  say  they 
are  willing  to  give  up  all  intoxicants  and  let  the  entire  country  go 
dry.  These  same  people  will  be  horribly  shocked  if  this  amendment 
does  not  go  through.  There  will  be  protests  go  out  such  as  was 
never  heard  before. 

Speaking  of  the  great  loss  to  our  banking-  institutions,  which  one 
of  the  gentlemen  has  been  trying  to  make  clear  to  us,  I Avas  talking 
to  one  of  our  great  bankers  in  Philadelphia  the  other  day,  Clarence 
Harper,  of  the  firm  of  Harper  & Turner.  Mr.  Harper  said  he  had 
just  returned  from  a trip  through  the  South  with  seven  bankers  from 
seven  dry  States — North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennes- 
see, West  Virginia,  and  Arkansas.  Mr.  Harper  said  these  bankers 
were,  figuratively  speaking,  throwing  their  hats  up  in  the  air,  jubi- 
lant OA^er  results  of  prohibition  in  their  States.  There  were  empty 
jails,  idle  policemen,  and  empty  workhouses,  and  banks  full  to 
overflowing. 

Mr.  Harper  wants  some  of  these  results  and  benefits  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  is  going  to  get  them.  Other  bankers  Avho  want  these 
results  and  benefits  in  Pennsylvania  are  Effingham  B.  Morris,  presi- 
dent Girard  Trust  Co. ; William  B.  Nicholson ; Edward  Bonsall,  of 
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the  Land  Title  Co.;  Kichard  L.  Auston,  Federal  Keserve  Bank;  and 
Jarvis  B.  Beeves,  of  the  Girard  National  Bank.  All  these  best  men 
of  Philadelphia  are  backing  up  our  war-time  prohibition.  These 
men  all  want  the  amendment  to  go  through,  and  they  are  all  vice 
presidents  of  our  society,  proud  to  lend  their  names  to  the  cause. 
These  gentlemen  represent  the  strongest  bank  interests  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  are  also  backed  by  Bishop  Ehineland,  of  the  Episcopal 
Church;  Francis  Fisher  Kane,  United  States  attorney;  Lieut.  Col. 
Hatch,  who  is  looking  out  for  the  welfare  of  soldiers  and  sailors; 
the  convention  of  the  medical  society  of  our  greatest  doctors,  scien- 
tists, and  philosophers  as  well  as  manufacturers,  such  as  Louis  J. 
Kolb  and  George  H.  Burnham,  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

Of  course  some  one  is  going  to  suffer  and  to  lose  if  this  amendment 
goes  through.  But,  gentlemen,  let  it  not  be  our  women  and  children 
or  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  defenders  of  our  country.  They  have 
suffered  enough ; it  is  some  one  else’s  turn  now. 

Gentlemen,  I leave  our  cause  in  your  hands. 

STATEMENT  OF  KOLVIX  HARLAN,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  REPRE- 
SENTING THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  COMMUNION  OF  THE  NORTHERN 

BAPTIST  CONVENTION. 

The  Northern  Baptist  Convention  in  session  at  Atlantic  City,  May 
13-21,  1918,  representing  cne  and  one-half  millions  of  Baptists  in 
the  Northern  Baptist  Convention  adopted  resolutions  favoring  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  foodstuffs  and  grain  in  the  manufacture  of 
alcoholic  beverages  for  the  period  of  the  war  as  a conservation 
measure. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  A.  McSP ARRAN,  FURNISS,  LANCASTER 
COUNTY,  PA.,  FARMER,  MASTER  STATE  GRANGE. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee ; first  I wish  to  cite 
the  action  of  the  State  Grange  of  Pennsylvania,  page  49,  journal  of 
proceedings  herewith  submitted,  and  page  166,  journal  of  proceed- 
ings of  the  National  Grange,  also  herewith  submitted. 

The  farmers  of  the  Nation  are  dry.  Had  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion been  left  to  the  country  vote  the  Nation  would  have  been  dry 
many  years  ago. 

We  insist  on  statutoiq/  prohibition  as  a war  measure  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  1.  Because  beer  and  wine  are  taking  great  quanti- 
ties of  grain  and  sugar  and  turning  them  into  a drink  that  reduces 
efficiency.  2.  The  brewing  business  ties  up  buildings,  machinery, 
coal,  grain,  men,  and  transportation  that  is  vitally  needed  in  essen- 
tial industry.  3.  We  farmers  are  working  very  long  days  and  using 
men.  women,  and  children  in  the  patriotic  effort  to  grow  a crop  this 
year  large  enough  to  prevent  want,  and  if  the  Government  is  honest 
in  the  statement  that  food  v:ill  win  the  war  ” we  expect  them  to 
pass  laws  that  will  prevent  the  food  we  do  raise  being  turned  into 
a narcotic  poison  as  is  all  potable  alcohol.  4.  The  contention  that 
brewing  does  not  unfit  grain  for  feeding  is  false  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  feed  the  animals  this  year  a bal- 
anced ration,  and  even  carbohydrates  will  not  be  too  abundant. 
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5.  As  citizens,  we  fanners  are  ashamed  of  the  position  we  are  placed 
in  in  the  treatment  of  onr  soldier  boys  with  respect  to  booze.  The 
soldier  bo}-  has  given  up  his  social  life  as  well  as  his  business  to 
serve  his  country  and  the  taking  of  the  social  glass  from  the  soldier 
is  the  frank  admission  on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  its  effects 
are  deleterious,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  back  of  every  sol- 
dier boy  are  two  other  boys.  One  preparing  food  and  the  other 
munitions.  They  do  not  have  to  give  up  their  social  life  or  their 
business  but  their  failure  to  meet  the  severest  test  of  efficiency  may 
make  the  soldier  fail,  and  heiice  it  is  a most  cowardly  proposition 
to  take  booze  from  the  soldier  and  allow  the  sheltered  civilian  to 
cause  his  ghastly  murder  on  the  field  of  battle  because  of  lack  of 
supplies. 

Many  other  arguments  could  be  cited  but  these  are  the  ones  most  | 
important  in  the  fev:  minutes  allotted  to  me. 

STATEMENT  OF  AETHTJE  J.  DAVIS,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS.,  LEGISLA- 
TIVE COUNSEL  OF  THE  WAR  PROHIBITION  COMMITTEE  OF 

MASSACHUSETTS,  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  MASSACHU- 
SETTS ANTISALOON  LEAGUE. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I have  the  honor 
to  represent  a very  large  and  influential  constituency  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  composed  both  of  those  who  favor  national  consti- 
tutional prohibition  and  others  who  believe  only  in  prohibition  dur- 
ing war  time.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  many  more  of  our  citi- 
zens favor  prohibition  as  a war-conservation  measure  than  as  a per- 
manent part  of  our  organic  law. 

The  fact  that  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  recently  ratified  the 
Federal  amendment  by  a majority  of  54  votes  in  the  house  and  by 
better  than  a two-thircls  vote  (27  to  12)  in  the  senate  clearl}^  indicates 
that  public  sentiment  in  our  State  is  strongly  for  war-time  prohi- 
bition. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  State,  through  the  Associated  Industries 
of  Massachusetts,  lined  up  strongly  for  ratification — the  recorded 
vote  of  its  membership  being  10  to  1 in  favor  of  ratification.  A 
larger  percentage  would  favor  war-time  prohibition. 

The  farmers  of  Massachusetts,  through  the  State  Grange,  have 
appealed  to  the  Congress  to  enact  war  prohibition  as  a conservation 
measure. 

The  loyal  women  of  the  State  have  responded  gladly  to  the  Food 
Administration  regulations  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  They  feel 
very  strongly,  however,  that  none  of  the  foodstuffs  they  are  helping 
conserve  should,  with  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  be  worse  than 
wasted  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  and  other  intoxicants. 

The  physicians  of  Massachusetts  are  nearly  unanimous  in  the  opin- 
ion that  alcoholic  drinks  are  detrimental  to  the  health  of  those  who 
use  them  as  a beverage  and  are  seldom  necessary  in  the  treatment  of 
disease.  This  opinion  was  clearly  and  emphatically  stated  at  the 
hearings  on  ratification  by  one  of  our  most  distinguished  physicians. 
Dr.  James  J.  Putnam,  of  Boston,  who  presented  a petition  signed 
by  hundreds  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Massachusetts. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  great  church  constituency  of 
Massachusetts  strongly  urges  war-time  prohibition.  The  Congress 
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I could  take  no  action  at  the  present  time  which  would  be  more  accept- 
I able  to  the  churches  of  Massachusetts  than  to  enact  some  law  effec- 
I tively  prohibiting  the  manufacture,  transportation,  and  sale  of  bev- 
erage liquors. 

Me  do  not  believe  that  oui‘  workingmen  place  beer  above  coun- 
try. They  are  now  willingly  giving  up  their  sons  to  their  country's 
service.  They  surely  will  as  willingly  give  up  their  beer  for  the  war 
' period. 

Massachusetts,  therefore,  appeals  to  the  Congress  to  enact  war- 
time prohibition  in  order  to  conserve — ■ 

1.  The  man  power  of  the  Xation. 

I 2.  Transportation  so  urgently  needed  just  now. 

3.  Fuel,  a shortage  of  which  last  winter  made  necessary  the  clos- 
ing of  many  churches,  schools,  and  business  offices  and  seriously 
hampered  our  manufacturers  while  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  were 
being  used  by  the  brewers  and  allied  liquor  interests. 

i STATEMENT  OF  P.  J.  FALVEY,  MANAGER  NEW  ST.  JAMES  HOTEL, 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

I hereby  submit  to  the  honorable  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  for  their  consideration,  in  favor  of  war  prohibition,  the 
following  statistics  which  are  based  on  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
distilling  business  after  16  years’  experience  as  a practical  distiller. 

Levi  Cooke,  counsel  for  the  National  Distillers  and  Wholesale 
Liquor  Dealers’  Association,  in  opposition  to  the  Jones  amendment, 
said : 

The  distillers  are  under  an  annual  bond  of  $100,000  each  and  in  addition 
thereto  are  subject  to  a monthly  warehousing-  bond  for  an  amount  double  the 
amount  of  the  tax  on  the  estimated  gallonage  in  bonded  warehouses,  and  in 
case  Congress  adopts  the  .Tones  amendment  it  will  put  a burden  on  the  various 
bonding  companies  for  an  amount  sufficient,  no  doubt,  to  drive  them  into  bank- 
ruptcj”,  and  will  also  jeopardize  a number  of  banks  which  are  holding  distilling 
securities. 

In  contradiction  of  Mr.  Cooke’s  argument,  would  say  that  the  dis- 
tillers’ annual  bond  is  not  effective  while  the  distillers  are  under  sus- 
pension, as  all  the  beverage  distillers  are  at  this  time  and  have  been 
since  August,  1917. 

The  rate  of  premium  on  warehousing  bonds  is  very  low  and  the 
amount  of  the  bond  is  decreased  from  month  to  month  as  withdrawals 
increase.  The  distilleries  being  under  suspension  necessarily  will  not 
have  any  further  entries  into  bond,  and  so  far  as  embarrassing  any 
bonding  companies  is  concerned,  in  case  the  Jones  amendment  is 
adopted  by  Congress,  by  the  terms  of  this  amendment  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  bonding  compaiw  will  cease. 

Mr.  Cooke  stated  further,  in  reference  to  the  profits  made  by  dis- 
tillers on  their  bonded  stocks,  that  the  profits  v^ere  not  commensurate 
with  the  advance  in  Government  tax.  The  Government  tax  advanced 
$2.10  per  proof  gallon,  effective  October  3, 1917.  Anyone  familiar  with 
the  liquor  business  would  know  that  an  advance  of  $2.10  would  cer- 
tainly be  exorbitant  for  liquor  of  any  kind. 

In  the  late  reports  from  the  Kentucky  distillers  it  is  claimed  the 
price  of  bonded  whiskies  has  advanced  from  60  cents  in  October,  1917, 
to  $3;05  at  the  present  time,  or  an  advance  of  $2.45  per  gallon,  which 
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is  more  than  400  per  cent  advance.  In  October,  1917,  with  the  follow- 
ing prices  effective  for  grain:  Corn,  $1.9396;  barley  malt,  $1.5501; 
oat  malt,  $0.7990.  The  Whisky  Trust  produced  finished  goods  for 
$0,454  per  proof  gallon  out  of  cooperage.  Allowing  4 cents  per  proof 
gallon  for  cooperage — which  is  very  high — and  5 cents  for  freight  to 
New  York  from  manufacturing  points,  would  bring  the  cost  of  fin- 
ished goods  f.  o.  b.  New  York  $0,544  per  proof  gallon.  Of  course,  this 
price  is  less  the  tax,  but  would  be  an  accurate  cost  price  for  export 
goods.  Any  dealer  can  readily  see  what  an  enormous  profit  the 
Whisky  Trust  is  realizing  on  its  bonded  stocks,  not  onh^  on  whisky 
but  on  spirits  and  alcohol  as  well. 

Prior  to  the  agitation  for  the  pure-food  bill  in  Congress,  a profit 
of  5 cents  per  proof  gallon  for  spirits  and  alcohol  ancl  10  cents  per 
proof  gallon  for  beverage  Avhisky,  not  considering  the  by-product 
as  a credit  in  figuring  the  cost  of  production,  was  considered  more 
than  an  aA^erage  profit,  and  the  distillers  on  this  basis  Avere  making 
millions  each  year  and  paying  stockholders  oftentintes  100  per  cent 
per  annum  on  their  original  iiiA^estment. 

Mr.  Cooke  states  further  that  the  distillers  are  required  to  pay  the 
GoA^ernment  the  tax  on  the  whisky — Avhich  at  present  is  $3.20  per 
proof  gallon — before  the  whisky  is  sold.  This  is  surely  a misstate- 
ment, as  most  of  the  whiskies  are  sold  in  bond  on  warehouse  certifi- 
cates and  the  distiller  receiAms  what  is  knoAvn  to  the  trade  as  the 
short  price.”  The  tax  on  the  whisky  is  paid  by  the  purchaser  on 
withdrawal.  In  other  Avords,  Avhisky  remaining  four  years  in  bond 
in  many  instances  is  sold  on  the  date  of  entry,  and  the  distiller  has 
the  use  of  the  purchaser’s  money  for  a term  of  four  3^ears  before  the 
goods  are  delivered  to  the  purchaser.  The  purchaser  has  to  pay  all 
carrying  charges,  such  as  storage  and  insurance,  the  storage  at  the 
rate  of  5 cents  per  barrel  per  month,  which  is  practically  a net  profit 
to  the  distiller. 

Since  the  GoAmrnment  has  prohibited  the  manufacture  of  whisky 
for  beverage  purposes,  all  Avhiskies  produced  prior  to  this  time  are 
in  the  hands  of  practicall}^  one  compan3^  knoAvn  as  the  Whisky  Trust, 
and,  taking  adA^antage  of  the  situation,  they  haAm  advanced  their 
prices  for  all  kinds  of  goods  beyond  all  precedents  and  are  doing 
business  on  a strictly  cash  basis.  For  instance,  if  a jobber  or  re- 
tailer sends  warehouse  certificates  to  a distiller  for  the  Avithdrawal 
of  one  or  many  barrels  of  whisky  or  spirits  or  alcohol,  the  distiller 
issues  a certified  check  to  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  in  the 
district  from  AAdiich  the  Avhisky  is  Avithdrawn  and  at  the  same  opera- 
tion makes  a sight  draft  Avith  bill  of  lading  attached  on  the  pur- 
chaser or  legal  owner  of  the  goods  for  the  amount  of  the  tax.  In 
other  words,  the  Whisky  Trust  are  not  paying  any  internal  revenjae. 
they  are  simply  collectors  of  internal  revenue  from  the  various 
rectifiers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  Avho  are  obliged  to  purchase  their 
goods  from  them. 

It  has  not  been  customary  for  national  or  private  banks  to  lend 
money  on  warehouse  certificates  for  bonded  AvhiMdes  for  a number 
of  years,  and  I venture  to  say  that  if  any  bankers  are  holding  dis- 
stillers’  securities  as  collateral,  they  are  doing  so  at  their  own  hazards. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  when  it  Avas 
apparent  that  the  internal  revenue  on  spirituous  and  vinous  liquors 
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would  not  only  be  increased  but  their  manufacture  would  be  pro- 
hibited, the  distillers  of  the  country  urged  their  jobbers  and  recti- 
fiers to  buy  enormous  quantities  of  wdiisky  with  the  understanding 
that  all  goods  tax  paid  prior  to  the  date  the  Federal  tax  of  $2.10  per 
gallon  would  be  effective,  would  not  be  subject  to  this  additional 
tax.  On  account  of  this  misrepresentation,  not  only  the  jobbers  but 
the  retailers  purchased  whiskies  to  the  limit  of  their  financial  re- 
sources. but,  to  their  disappointment,  wdien  the  law  was  effective  it 
applied  only  to  spirituous  liquors  which  had  already  been  tax  paid  at 
the  rate  of  $1.10  per  proof  gallon,  and  the  distillers’  stocks  remained 
free  of  this  additional  revenue  tax  until  withdrawn  from  bond  by 
the  purchaser,  who.  in  turn,  was  obliged  to  pay  the  additional  reve- 
nue. If  it  is  justice  to  tax  distilled  liquors  which  already  had  been 
subjected  to  a tax  of  $1.10  per  gallon  why  was  it  hot  just  and  fair 
to  tax  the  distillers’  enormous  bonded  stocks  on  which  he  is  now 
realizing  exorbitant  profits  from  the  consumer? 

The  legal  advisers  of  the  Whisky  Trust  are  now  appearing  before 
the  Senate  committee  as  opponents  of  the  Jones  amendment,  as  it 
will  render  untold  financial  losses  to  the  square-dealing  distillers, 
and  even  intimate  some  provision  should  be  made  in  the  way  of 
reimbursement  for  property  lost.  In  State  prohibition  legislation 
has  there  ever  been  a case  Avhere  a retailer,  who  is  really  the  goat 
for  this  illegal  combination  operating  in  restraint  of  trade,  having 
been  reimbursed  for  his  inventoried  stocks  of  liquors  at  the  time  of 
the  closing  out  of  his  business,  which  would  be  a greater  loss  ap- 
proximately to  him  than  the  loss  of  the  entire  bonded  stocks  of  the 
Whiskj^  Trust  at  the  present  time  ? 

Prior  to  the  time  of  America  declaring  war  on  Germany  the  dis- 
tillers of  this  country  (all  of  whom  were  controlled  by  the  Whisky 
Trust),  through  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  sold  millions  of  gallons  of 
spirits  and  alcohol  to  the  allies  as  well  as  to  Germany.  A great  quan- 
tity of  the  spirits  went  to  France,  with  which  to  fortify  their  wines. 
The  alcohol  was  used  in  munitions  plants. 

The  Whisky  Trust,  by  reason  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  having  held 
som'e  of  their  securities,  were  given  these  orders  at  practically  their 
own  price,  realizing  an  enormous  profit  on  these  export  goods ; and, 
by  reason  of  the  greater  amount  of  their  product  being  exported,  it 
created  a healthy  domestic  market  and  necessarily  a profitable  one. 

As  none  of  these  shipments  to  the  warring  nations  were  subjected 
to  the  internal-revenue  tax,  it  cost  the  United  States  Government 
an  enormous  sum  for  the  pay  roll  of  United  States  gaugers  and  store- 
keepers, as  well  as  deputy  revenue  collectors,  for  the  entry  and  with- 
drawal of  this  immense  quantity  of  goods.  This  pay  roll  was  a net 
loss  to  the  Government ; therefore,  if  the  distillers  are  seeking  recom- 
pense for  any  bonded  stocks  they  may  have,  what  provision  will  they 
make  for  reimbursing  the  Government  for  this  enormous  outlay  of 
money  for  taking  care  of  their  export  shipments  to  warring  nations 
on  which  they  realized  that  enormous  profit  ? 

During  the  time  granted  by  Congress  for  hearings  by  the  distillers 
on  the  food  conservation  bill  every  distillery  in  the  United  States 
was  operating  at  a maximum  capacity  and  storing  their  product,  on 
which  they  are  realizing  the  present  exorbitant  profit.  During  the 
time  required  for  these  hearings  and  the  passage  and  approval  of  the 
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bill,  which  extended  over  several  months,  there  were  millions  of  bush- 
els of  grain  consmned  by  these  distillers  for  the  manufacture  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  at  a time  when  the  Government  deemed  it  imperative 
to  pass  restrictive  legislation  to  conserve  the  cereal  foods.  One  dis- 
tillery in  Peoria,  namely,  the  Great  Western,  was  mashing  18,000^ 
bushels  of  grain  per  day  and  producing  from  the  same  about  90,000 
gallons  of  finished  goods  per  daiq  on  which  they  were  realizing  a net 
profit  of  at  least  60  cents  per  gallon.  The  physical  valuation  of  the 
(xreat  Western  Distillery  property  and  equipment  is  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000,  so  you  can  readily  see  that  this  one  distillery  received  in 
dividends  during  the  time  above  mentioned  many  times  the  actual 
ph}^sical  valuation  of  their  property;  and  if  they  are  legislated  out 
of  business  now  they  will  have  suffered  no  financial  loss,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  stockholders  can  go  into  retirement. 

STATEMENT  OE  DR.  CLARENCE  TRUE  WILSON,  GENERAL  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TEMPERANCE,  PROHIBITION,  AND 

PUBLIC  MORALS,  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  FOR 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I represent  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  as  its  opinion  is  expressed  by  general  confer- 
ence action  demanding  immediate  prohibition,  and  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  several  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Church  request- 
ing war  prohibition,  to  save  the  food,  the  transportation,  the  fuel, 
the  man  power,  the  morals,  the  morale  of  the  people,  and  the  faith 
of  our  Christian  civilization,  which  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a great 
war  of  self-defense,  demanding  all  kinds  of  sacrifices  of  our  people, 
giving  us  heatless  days,  meatless  days,  Avheatless  days,  and  sweetless 
da}^s,  and  yet  the  people  can  not  but  notice  there  are  no  beerless  days 
or  whiskyless  days;  that  the  liquor  power  is  making  more  money 
than  ever  before;  that  the  multiplying  of  the  price  on  Avhisky  and 
the  concentration  of  food  for  the  making  of  more  beer  has  caused 
the  liquor  poAver  no  inconvenience  Avhatever,  but  has  made  million- 
^dres  by  the  dozen.  The  only  people  in  the  United  States  Avho  seem 
to  liaA^e  made  no  sacrifice  for  the  av inning  of  the  Avar  are  the  liquor 
])eople.  The  great  bod}^  of  our  people  are  Avilling  to  go  hungry,  to 
live  on  Avar  l)read,  and  stint  themselves  on  everything  else  that  the 
soldiers  may  have  more  food,  that  the  men  aaTo  are  doing  useful 
Avork  may  have  more  food,  but  they  are  not  Avilling  to  fast  and  to  go 
Avithout  the  things  they  need  on  their  tables  in  order  that  loafers  may 
eat  as  much  as  Ave  do  Avithout  stint  and  then  turn  around  and  drink 
up  food  that  ought  to  haA^e  been  saA^ed  for  the  needy  Belgians  and 
the  Armenians  and  the  starving  peoples  of  the  Avorld.  It  is  strange 
to  hear  the  liquor  men  say  that  alcohol  does  not  require  much  cereals, 
and  then  brag  that  they  used  this  last  year  52,000,000  bushels  of 
barley;  that  it  required  3,000,000  acres  of  land  to  groAv  the  cereals, 
and  166.600  cars  to  haul  the  cereals  and  the  intoxicating  li({uors 
Avhen  made. 

They  do  not,  however,  put  in  the  gTOSS  tonnage  of  coal  that  Avas 
burned  in  running  breweries  while  churches  were  required  to  close 
and  schools  took  enforced  A-acations.  Your  problem  is  the  people’s 
problem ; it  is,  “ What  Avill  Avin  this  Avar  ? ” What  Avill  give  Amer- 
ica the  Auctor}^  she  is  fighting  for  ? McAdoo  says  “ Money  Avill 
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will '' ; Hoover  says  “ Food  will  win  ; Garfield  says  ‘‘  Coal  will  win  ” ; 
Schwab  says  “ Labor  will  win  ” ; Daniels  says  “ Warships  will  win  ” ; 
WoodroAY  AYilson  says  “ The  farmers  will  win  ” ; Hiirle^^  says  “ The 
transports  will  win  ” ; the  aviators  say  “Airplanes  will  win,”  but 
the  liquor  traffic  is  an  organized  assault  on  every  one  of  these.  It 
wastes  two  billions  of  our  monej^  when  the  Government  is  calling 
for  more  patriotic  contributions;  it  turns  our  food  into  poison;  it 
burns  our  coal  while  useful  industries  stint  themselves;  it  unfits 
labor ; it  slows  the  preparation  of  our  warships ; it  has  always  been 
the  greatest  embarrassment  of  the  farmer;  that  is  why  they  always 
vote  solidly  for  prohibition ; it  has  slowed  the  building  of  the  trans- 
ports. and  the  first  ships  that  were  launched  were  launched  in  the 
prohibition  cities  of  Seattle  and  Portland,  and  the  aviators  say  that 
any  consumption  of  liquors  makes  them  unfit  for  their  delicate, 
responsible  work. 

I want  to  call  your  attention  to  a special  investigation  made  by 
the  research  secretary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  engaged 
in  this  work.  He  corresponded  with  the  heads  of  all  the  coal  mines 
practicallj^  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  a full  correspondence 
with  the  men  responsible  for  the  mining  of  coal  in  Pennsylvania. 
And  he  has  compiled  practically  unanimous  testimony  that  the 
increased  wages  gave  the  drinking  men  their  opportunity  to  drink 
for  four  days  on  the  wages  they  made  in  two  and  take  a day  to  sober 
up.  and  that  it  is  the  time  lost  and  the  energy  lost  by  the  drinkers 
that  was  entirely  responsible  for  the  shortage  of  fuel  all  last  winter, 
and  a worse  shortage  is  facing  us  for  the  winter  to  come,  caused  by 
the  same  thing. 

We  are  now  again  at  a place  where  the  roads  fork.  We  have  been 
making  for  a year  and  a half  a plea  to  the  country  for  prohibition  of 
the  liquor  traffic  as  an  equipment  for  winning  the  war.  We  have 
talked  of  food  conservation;  we  have  told  how  brewers  are  turning 
our  grain  into  poison;  how  saloons  are  taking  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  people  two  billions  and  a quarter  a year:  how  transportation 
facilities  badly  needed  for  carr3ung  commodities  to  the  Arm^^  and 
men  to  the  front  are  diverted  into  carrying  commodities  which  are 
useless  and  which  can  do  no  one  any  good. 

We  have  talked  of  fuel  shortage  and  food  shortage,  we  have 
talked  of  mone}^  waste  and  necessary  economies,  we  have  set  our 
women  to  sweeping  up  the  crumbs  and  our  children  to  licking  the 
plates  in  order  to  lick  the  Kaiser,  and  we  have  had  meatless  da^^s, 
wheatless  days,  sweetless  days,  heatless  da}^s,  and  put  our  whole  plea 
on  the  secular  basis  of  saving.  Then  when  a breweiy  friend  can 
get  the  ear  of  the  President  and  tell  him  that  he  represents  the 
sentiment  of  organized  labor  in  the  United  States  and  that  he  has 
learned  that  war  prohibition  on  beer  would  not  save  an^dhing,  be- 
cause the  breweiy  would  go  to  making  soft  drinks,  which  would 
require  the  same  materials  and  labor,  time  and  money,  the  President 
thinks  all  our  pleas  have  been  successfully  answered,  and  so  our 
argument  is  put  aside. 

Incidmitalh'  let  me  sa^^  that  Samuel  Gompers  holds  a position 
where,  in  labor  matters,  he  represents  labor,  but  he  has  never  rep- 
resented the  conscience  of  the  laboring  man  on  the  liquor  problems, 
does  not  to-da^y  and  is  no  more  authorized  to  speak  for  them  on  that 
subject  than  I am.  When  he  speaks  in  the  name  of  organized  labor 
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he  always  speaks  under  the  direction  of,  in  the  interest  of,  and  as  a 
regular  for  the  organized  brewers  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

No;  war  prohibition  as  the  next  step  in  the  winning  of  the  war 
does  not  depend  on  any  secular  argument  whatever.  It  arises  per- 
sonally from  a century  of  teachings,  from  the  moral  convictions  of  a 
hundred  million  people,  from  the  growing  revulsion  toward  the 
traffic,  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  alcohol  is  not  a food  but  a poison ; 
that  its  manufacture  is  not  a business  but  a crime ; that  it  belongs  in 
the  class  with  the  gambling  hell  and  the  brothel  which  civilization 
has  outgrown  and  must  destroy;  and  the  plea  for  national  prohibi- 
tion at  this  time,  while  we  are  at  war  with  Germany,  and  when  Ger- 
many has  gone  dry,  taking  over  every  one  of  her  big  breweries  to 
make  ammunition  or  food  or  clothing  of  some  commodity  for  the 
army  or  for  the  winning  of  the  war,  is  not  a mere  opportunist’s  plan 
to  add  a little  efficiency  to  our  Army,  but  is  a plea  on  behalf  of  the 
morals  of  the  Nation  and  the  morale  of  the  Army,  that  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  winning'^of  the  war  and  to  deserving  to  win  the  war. 

The  essential  question  is  not,  if  we  should  stop  the  breweries  now 
making  beer,  would  they  not  make  soft  drinks  instead?  The  ques- 
tion is.  If  it  is  a part  of  God’s  purpose  in  the  great  world  war  to 
wipe  the  nations  of  the  earth  clean  from  their  several  drug  poisons, 
which  have  debauched  mankind  too  long -and  been  tolerated  simply 
for  revenue;  if  what  the  German  Emperor  himself  said,  addressing 
his  officers  in  army  and  navy  five  years  ago,  that  The  next  war  will 
be  settled  by  nerve ; that  nerves  are  continually  undermined  by  alco- 
hol ; and  that  therefore  the  nation  that  uses  the  least  alcohol  will  be 
the  conquering  nation  in  the  next  war,  and  the  nation  that  uses  the 
most  alcohol  will  be  the  one  that  goes  down  first.”  If  the  fact  that 
Belgium  was  the  largest  drinker  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  the  whole 
world,  and  that  that  much  of  that  prophecy  has  come  true,  what  will 
become  of  the  land  that,  in  view  of  all  the  light  and  all  the  knowledge 
and  the  moral  convictions  of  the  people,  and  sensitiveness  of  the  na- 
tional conscience  on  the  subject,  persist  through  its  rulers  in  tolerat- 
ing the  most  gigantic,  iniquitous,  impudent,  pro-German  trade  that 
could  be  tolerated  in  the  world,  and  with  a great  outcry  against  the 
wasting  of  people’s  substance  and  the  ruin  of  their  souls  during  war 
times,  our  President  should  determine,  or  our  Congress  should  so 
neglect  the  subject,  and  we  should  struggle  on  through  this  battle 
without  giving  our  boys  the  utmost  help  we  can  by  stopping  this 
waste  at  home  and  this  devastation  abroad. 

What  if,  as  in  the  case  with  Lincoln,  God  would  withhold  victory 
from  our  troops  as  He  did  those  of  the  Federal  troops  while  we  had 
any  complicity  with  slavery  until  Lincoln  promised  the  Almighty,  if 
He  would  drive  the  Confederate  Army  out  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
would  free  his  slaves,  and  after  that  was  done  a series^  of  victories 
led  up  to  the  culmination  that  kept  Old  Glory’s  stainless  stars  flying- 
in  the  heavens. 

And  what  if  the  divine  purpose  be  to  purify  the  world  by  this 
war  our  Government  should  be  the  last  to  prohibit  this  national 
evil  and  should  hold  onto  the  iniquitous  liquor  traffic  until  we  are 
taught  by  the  loss  of  millions  of  lives  tliat  it  does  not  pay  to  trifle 
Avitii  the  God  of  the  universe,  or  with  the  moralities  that  He  is  seek- 
ing to  teach,  or  with  the  religious  principles  that  have  blessed  society, 
and  which  are  peremptory  in  their  demands. 
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I tremble  for  my  country  when  I remember  tlnit  God  is  just,  that 
He  has  spoken  in  His  word,  and  speaks  by  His  providence,  by  the 
j movements  of  these  States  as  well  as  among  the  nations  of  the*earth, 
i against  the  liquor  traffic  ; and  when  I see  our  ruling  powers  standing 
j to-day  as  the  defender  of  that  colossal  assault  on  humanity  known  as 
the  organized  brewers,  pro-German  in  their  sentiment  and  organiza- 
I tion  and  conducting  a destructive  trade,  which  becomes  a practical 
I ally  of  the  Kaiser  in  his  assault  on  Christian  civilization.  This  part- 
! nership  was  clearly  brought  out  in  the  investigation  of  the  German- 
j:  American  Alliance.  • 

1 I,  perhaps,  travel  this  continent  as  many  times  across  and  as  many 
I miles  per  5^ear  as  any  man  in  it.  I talk  to  and  with  as  many  people 
|i  and  have  as  good  opportunity  to  feel  the  popular  and  moral  pulse, 
j There  are  tAvo  conflicting  emotions,  both  A^ery  tense  to-day  in  Amer- 
I ica.  One  is  the  patriotic  desire  to  win  and  to  contribute  toward 
i Avinning  this  war.  The  other  is  a dreadful  apprehension  that  Ave 
Avill  not  do  our  utmost  in  time  to  Avin  or  deserve  to  win  a quick  auc- 
tory  and  so  lose  the  lives  of  millions  of  our  boys.  This  second  appre- 
hension has  groAvn  through  the  moral  coiiAuctions  of  the  people. 

There  are  millions  of  Americans  Avho  do  not  believe  that  this  ad- 
ministration can  Avin  this  Avar  or  deserve  to  win  it  Avith  the  beer  in- 
dustry hanging  like  a millstone  about  its  neck,  turning  our  “ daily 
bread  ” into  human  poison,  tying  up  labor  into  useless  activity,  slow- 
ing our  Avorkmen  into  heavy  beer  brutes,  wasting  $2,000,000,000  an- 
nually, * organizing  temptations  for  our  soldiers  and  spoiling  the 
morale  of  our  people  in  Avar  times.  President  Wilson  can  stop  this 
diversion  of  resources  into  a pro-German  and  disloyal  trade,  or  Con- 
gress can  do  it  as  a war  measure  absoluteh'  demanded  by  our  people. 
If  either  does  the}^  Avill  have  the  thanks  of  the  united  Church  of 
Christ,  the  thanks  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  are  giving  their 
boys,  the  thanks  of  American  business  men  who,  amid  sacrifice  of 
taxes,  gifts,  and  of  helpers,  are  conducting  the  business  as  usual  amid 
fearful  handicaps.  But  if  this  Avar  drags  its  Avear}^  length  through 
another  year  and  the  American  people  get  the  conAuction  that  our 
lack  of  food  and  munitions,  transports,  preparations,  and  A’ictories 
are  in  any  Avay  connected  with  the  waste  and  ruin  of  the  American 
tolerated  beer  trade,  the  reprobation  of  this  shortsighted  probeer 
policy  bringing  upon  our  Nation  the  moral  culpability  of  standing- 
on  the  Avrong  side  on  the  greatest  moral  issue  of  the  twentieth  century 
will  develop  into  the  darkest  cloud  that  ever  broke  over  the  head  of 
human  rulers  for  failing  to  apprehend  the  signs  of  the  times,  the 
providence  of  God  and  the  diA-ine  purpose  to  clean  up  our  world, 
especially  to  wipe  from  it  the  curse  of  the  drug  poisons  of  the  nations. 

“Ye  shall  be  ashamed  of  your  revenues  because  of  the  fierce  anger 
of  the  Lord.”  Jer.,  12 : 13.)  Do  we  think  God  is  going  to  giA^e  victory 
in  the  world  Avar  and  leaA^e  the  moral  conditions  no  better  than  before 
the  war  came?  We  must  haA^e  a dry  United  States  and  a dry  world. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  BEETS  PICKETT,  RESEARCH  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  TEMPERANCE,  PROHIBITION,  AND  PUBLIC 
MORALS  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

I want  to  call  the  committee’s  attention  to  a factor  in  the  war  situa- 
tion which  is  Autally  related  to  the  production  of  food,  the  distribu- 
tion of  food,  the  contented  condition  of  labor,  and  every  other  phase 
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of  war  prosecution.  Last  winter  the  coal  crises  shook  this  Nation  to  ' 
its  foundations.  To-day  we  hear  of  an  increase  in  shipbuilding  and 
the  production  of  aeroplanes  and  the  transportation  of  troops  over  ' 
seas,  but  the  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  there  has  been  no 
improvement  in  the  coal  situation  and  we  seem  to  be  facing  an  inevit-  ^ 
able  recurrence  of  the  famine  experienced  last  winter.  This  will  ^ 
disorganize  our  industry  and  inflict  suffering  upon  the  people.  | 

I want  to  submit  to  the  committee  some  testimony  which  leads  us  * 
to  believe  that  the  coal  problem  could  be  solved  by  prohibition.  In  1 
the  United  States  census  reports  for  1910,  volume  8,  page  363,  the 
consumption  of  coal  by  the  brewing  industry  for  the  year  ending  ^ 
June  30,  1909,  was  shown  to  be  2,990,357  tons,  or  3^  times  as  much 
as  the  bakers,  6 times  as  much  as  the  printers  and  publishers,  9 times 
as  much  as  the  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes,  25  times  as  much  j 
as  the  manufacturers  of  men’s  clothing.  ■ 

I have  had  the  privilege  of  corresponding  with  practically  every 
coal  operator  of  importance  in  the  TMted  States  and  have  secured 
statements  from  a large  majority  of  these  men  claiming,  almost  with- 
out exception,  that  the  continued  toleration  of  the  liquor  trade  is 
decreasing  the  output  of  coal  from  10  to  25  per  cent. 

I can  offer  the  committee  a striking  illustration  showing  how  this 
is  affecting  the  situation : 

Tlie  Northern  Iron  Co.  produces  more  than  .50  per  cent  of  the  low  phosphorus 
pig  iron  in  the  United  States.  It  is  an  absolute,  primary  essential  in  the  manu- 
facture of  guns,  projectiles,  and  many  othei*  appliances  used  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war. 

In  a letter  to  iVIr.  Walter  F.  Ballinger,  of  the  firm  of  Ballinger  & Perrot, 
Philadelphia,  this  company  makes  public  the  fact  that  for  weeks  in  the  middle 
of  the  winter  it  had  one  of  its  furnaces  shut  down  on  account  of  the  shortage 
of  fuel,  while  the  brewing  industry  was  using  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  coal.  After  an  investigation  the  company  found  that  it  was  losing  about  16 
per  cent  of  the  working  time  of  its  men  because  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and 
that  its  accidents  were  increased  43  per  cent  by  the  same  agency. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Pilling,  the  president  of  i:he  company,  transmitted  to  Mr.  Ballinger 
a lettei'  signed  by  the  general  manager,  Mr.  L.  P.  Ross,  which  says : 

“ We  know  of  nothing  that  would  he  as  beneficial  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
wai\  and  nothing  that  would  add  to  our  staying  power  as  would  prohibition.” 
Mr.  Ross  quotes  a letter  from  Mr.  ,1.  L.  Replogle,  director  of  steel  supply  of 
the  War  Industries  Boai-d,  to  Mr.  W\  S.  Blauvelt,  United  States  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator, Washington,  D.  C.,  and  IMr.  A.  H.  Smith,  Assistant  Director  General  of 
Railways,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  Yoi'k  City  : 

“ .Tanuauy  25,  1918. 

“Mr.  W.  S.  Blauvelt, 

“ United  States  Fnet  Adininistratiou,  A'ashington,  I).  C. 


“My  Dp:ar  IMr.  Blauvelt:  Confirming  mu-  seA^eral  talks  in  reference  to  coke 
supply  for  the  Northern  Iron  Co.  furnaces  at  Standish  and  Port  Henry,  N.  Y., 
would  state  that  the  situation  on  low  phosphorus  iron  has  become  so  acute  that 
we  would  ask  you  to  give  such  preference  as  to  deliver  to  thesh  plants  sufficient 
coke  to  keep  them  in  full  operation,  regardless  of  what  it  ma>'  mean  to  other 
plants.  Their  coke  requirements  are  not  large  and  their  output  is  so  absolutely 
necessary  in  our  war  program  that  nothing  should  prevent  their  maximum 
operation.” 

“ .Tanttaey  25,  1918. 


“ Mr.  A.  H.  Smith, 

'‘Assistant  Director  General  of  Raihoays, 

“ Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  City. 

“ My  Dear  Mr.  Smith  : I inclose  copy  of  letter  from  Northern  Iron  Co.  to 
Judge  Lovett,  in  reference  to  the  condition  at  their  furnaces  at  Standish  and 
Port  Henry,  N.  Y. 

“ We  have  asked  the  Fuel  Administration  to  give  them  preference  as  to  coke, 
as  we  do  not  knoAv  of  any  operations  that  are  more  essential  than  these  plants. 
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as  there  is  a very  serious  shortage  of  low  phosphorus  iron  for  such  plants  as 
Bethlehem,  Midvale,  Crucible,  and  many  others  of  this  character. 

“ Can  you  do  anything  to  relieve  their  situation?  ” 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  letters  that  Mr.  Replogle  appreciated  the  impor- 
tance of  the  product  of  the  Northern  Iron  Co.  to  the  Government  and  frankly 
stated  that  there  was  a very  serious  shortage  of  low  phosphorus  pig  iron. 
Although  both  the  fuel  and  railway  departments  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  give  the  Northern  Iron  Co.  relief,  they  were  unable  to  do  so  for 
quite  a protracted  period,  and  on  February  6 Mr.  Ross  stated  that  the  Northern 
Iron  Co.  was  producing  only  one-quarter  of  the  tonnage  it  could  have  produced 
if  fully  supplied  with  fuel. 

Many  other  industries  were  in  a similar  condition,  declares  Mr.  Ross,  and  he 
continues  under  date  of  February  6 : 

“We  are  convinced  that  one  of  the  very  large  contributing  causes  to  the  pres- 
ent deplorable  and  disquieting  condition  in  which  our  country  is  in  is  the  liquor 
traffic.  For  instance,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  fuel  now  being 
consumed  by  the  breweries  and  in  the  places  where  alcoholic  beverages  are  dis- 
pensed. There  is  also  an  enormous  number  of  railroad  cars  required  for  the 
transportation  of  raw  materials  and  finished  product  of  the  beweries  through- 
out the  country,  when  the  cars  are  sorely  needed  for  fuel  and  war  essentials. 
We  are  also  told  of  the  reduced  efficiency  of  coal  miners  and  workmen  in  war 
industries  through  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and,  from  our  own 
experience  in  the  employment  of  labor,  we  know  this  to  be  a sound  fact." 

HOW  DEIXK  CEIPPLED  AX  ESSENTIAL  INDUSTEY. 

“ Without  the  handicaps  incident  to  the  liquor  traffic  to  the  coal  operators,  the 
present  available  supply  of  fuel,  and  the  railroad  traffic,  it  is  conceivable  that 
we  might  be  operating  our  plants  to  their  maximum  capacity  at  this  time,  when 
our  product  is  so  badly  needed  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  war  program.  Without 
the  liquor  traffic,  we  believe  that  thousands  of  other  war  industries,  and,  in  fact, 
the  Nation  in  general,  would  be  in  a correspondingly  better  condition. 

“ It  does  not  seem  to  us  as  if  the  American  people  can  afford  to  allow  this 
menace  to  industry  and  economic  waste  to  continue  at  a time  when  all  of  our 
resources  and  energy  are  so  badly  needed  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.” 

THE  STOEY  OF  AN  IN^-ESTIGATION. 

Mr.  Ross,  the  general  manager  of  the  Northern  Iron  Co.,  was  not  simply  stat- 
ing an  opinion ; he  was  stating  what  he  knew  to  be  so,  and  his  knowledge  was 
based  upon  a personal  investigation.  In  order  to  arrive  at  typical  facts  he  se- 
lected 10  intemperate  workmen  and  10  v.’orkmen  of  temperance  principles,  mak- 
ing the  inquiry  during  June  and  July  of  1917.  There  were  during  this  period 
530  working  days  for  10  men.  The  intemperate  group  worked  364  days,  while 
the  other  group  worked  534  days.  In  other  words,  the  drinking  group  lost  in 
working  time  166  days,  or  approximately  one-third  of  the  time,  while  the  other 
group  worked  slightly  more  than  100  per  cent  of  the  time  by  working  overtime. 

Mr.  Ross  says : “ In  selecting  these  groups,  we  selected  men  of  like  nation- 
alities, or  equal  physical  fitness,  and  those  working  at  the  same  or  similar  work, 
to  have  our  comparisons  as  nearly  parallel  as  possible. 

“ On  the  basis  of  this  comparison,  and  assuming,  as  we  believe  it  fair  to  as- 
sume, that  each  group  represents  50  per  cent  of  our  employees,  it  appears  that 
our  workmen  were  losing  at  that  time  at  least  16  per  cent  of  the  working  time 
through  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  It  is  also  an  undisputed  fact  that 
alcohol  reduces  the  efficiency  of  workmen. 

“ We  selected  the  months  of  June  and  July  of  last  year  for  our  period  of  com- 
parison, because  at  that  time  there  was  being  shipped  into  the  town  where  our 
plant  is  located  large  quantities  of  liquor,  and  we  wanted  our  comparison  to 
show  the  true  effect  of  unrestricted  liquor  traffic.  We  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  data  thus  obtained  is  fairly  accurate,  and  that  it  represents  the  conditions 
that  exist  at  practically  every  operation  in  wet  territory,  where  industrial  labor- 
ing workmen  are  employed. 

CONTEASTING  A WET  AND  SEMIDEY  PEETOD. 

“ We  have  made  another  comparison  to  demonstrate  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
alcohol  consumption  by  our  workmen.  In  October,  1917.  we  employed  watch- 
men, and  since  that  time  have  undertaken  to  prevent  the  importation  of  alco- 
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liolic  beverages  into  the  town.  We  have  compared  the  time  worked  l).v  the  wet 
group  in  the  months  of  Jannary  and  February  of  this  year  with  the  time  they 
worked  in  June  and  July  of  1917.  This  comparison  discloses  the  interesting- 
fact  that  these  same  men  m Jannary  and  Peinmary  of  this  year  lost  55  per  cent 
less  time  than  they  did  in  June  and  Jnly  of  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  less 
favorable  weather  conditions  during  the  first  two  months  of  this  year.  We  can 
attribute  this  to  no  other  cause  than  the  partial  exclusion  of  liquor  from  the 
town. 

“ We  have  made  a further  compai-ison  to  determine  the  effect  of  alcohol  on 
industrial  accidents.  We  find  that  during  the  period  of  June  and  July  of 
last  year  there  vrere  13  per  cent  more  industrial  ju-c-idents  than  were  reported 
in  January  and  February  of  tins  year.  A similar  comparis,on  at  our  other 
plant  shows  almost  exactly  the  same  result. 

“ We  have  also  compared  the  j-ecords  of  oui-  justice  of  the  pea(-e  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  cases  brought  before  him  for  intoxication  during  the  two  periods. 
This  comparison  discloses  the  fact  that  there  were  75  per  cent  less  cases  before 
the  justice  of  the  peace  in  Ja.nuary  and  Febi-uary  of  this  year  than  in  June 
and  July  of  last  year. 

“ There  is  no  question  but  that  there  is  a serious  shortage  of  labor  on  rail- 
roads, for  mining  and  manuDu'turing  industries,  and  for  our  farming  indus- 
try. In  our  opinion,  the  shortage  is  going  to  increase  as  increasing  numbers 
of  our  men  are  required  for  military  service.  Women  and  girls  ai-e  now  being 
employed  in  manufactui-ing  imhistries  at  certain  classes  of  work,  on  railroads, 
street  car  lines,  and  in  many  other  places  where  men  were  formerly  employed. 
This  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  altogether  desirable  for  many  reasons.  Further- 
more. we  do  not  believe  there  is  enough  work  that  is  suitable  for  women  to 
relieve  the  labor  situation.  It  seems  to  us.  therefore,  that  in  view  of  the  in- 
creasing demands  on  our  industries  and  farms  for  increased  production,  espe- 
cially those  materials  and  food  essentials  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  that  we 
should  strive  in  ever.v  conceivable  way  to  increase  the  etficiency  of  our  avail- 
able supply  of  labor.  Basing  our  opinion  on  the  above  data  and  also  on  our 
ol)servation  of  many  industries  with  which  we  are  familiar,  we  rtrmly  believe 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  labor  in  the  United  States  would  be  increased  fully 
15  per  cent  by  the  establishment  of  nation-wide  prohibition. 

“ The  United  States  lias  productive  capacity  of  upward  of  40,000,000  tons 
of  pig  iron  per  annum.  At  the  time  we  entered  the  war  we  were  producing 
pig  iron  at  the  rate  of  approximately  38,000,000  tons  per  annum.  Since  that 
time,  however,  the  production  Inis  gradually  fallen,  until  for  the  months  of 
January  and  February  of  this  year  the  production  had  fallen  to  a rate  of 
28.000,000  tons,  or  a falling  off  in  production  of  approximately  10,000,000  tons. 
According  to  our  observation,  this  falling  off  has  been  due  to  a shortage  of 
fuel  and  congested  railroad  traffic. 

“ We  estimate  that  the  breweries  and  saloons  consume  coal  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  273.328  3-ton  carloads  per  annum.  This  amount  of  fuel  would 
produce  approximately  8,197,140  tons  of  pig  iron. 

We  estimate  that  approximately  700,000  railroad  cars  are  required  to 
transjiort  raw  materials  for  the  breweries,  and  the  beer  produced  in  the 
United  States  i)er  annum,  based  on  all  of  the  beer  being  shipped,  hut  not 
including  the  return  shipment  of  empty  bai-rels. 

“ AVe  have  been  relialdy  informed  that  approximately  350,000  men  are 
engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic. 

“ It  is  evident  to  us  that  if  the  fuel  consumed  l)y  the  liquor  traffic  could  be 
tui-ned  to  the  production  of  war  essentials,  such  as  iron  and  steel,  and  the 
labor  employed  in  the  liquor  traffic  diverted  to  the  mines  and  industries,  there 
would  be  ample  labor  and  fuel  to  develop  our  maximum  capacity.  Further- 
more, the  relief  to  the  railroads  of  the  transportation  of  materials  entering 
into  the  manufacture  of  beer  and  the  beer  itself  would  go  a long  way  toward 
relieving  the  railroad  congestion  and  increasing  our  railroad  efficiency. 

“ In  view  of  all  of  the  above,  it  seems  to  us  that,  as  a business  proposition, 
it  for  no  other  reason,  the  country  should  be  put  on  a dry  basis.  We  know 
of  no  one  thing  which  would  so  increase  our  resources  and  add  to  our  staying- 
power  in  the  conduct  of  the  present  war  as  would  nation-wide  prohibition.” 

And  yet  in  spite  of  these  facts,  in  spite  of  the  appeals  of  business  men  by 
the  million,  in  spite  of  all  logic  and  I'eason,  we  continue  to  allow  the  alcoholic 
liquor  trade  to  keep  its  hand  on  the  throat  of  America,  solely  because  it  has 
political  power.  If  it  were  not  ti’ue,  it  would  be  unbelievable. 
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We  submit  to  the  committee  the  following-  authorities  on  the  ques- 
tion of  compensation,  by  Wayne  B.  Wheeler : 

i Certain  fnmlameiital  principles  have  been  established  far  ns  l)v  the  courts  of 
i'  last  i-esort.  which  settle  the  question  of  compensation. 

; THE  PEOPLE  HAVE  THE  INHERENT  RIGHT  TO  KPHTER  C0?;DTTT0NS. 

! It  is  well  settled  in  law  that  the  people  have  an  inherent  right  to  better 
I their  conditions  in  any  unit  of  government,  no  matter  how  large,  when  the 
;;  legally  constituted  majority  desires  to  do  so  and  have  proceeded  in  a legal 
and  orderly  manner.  The  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
' proceeded  in  a legal  and  orderly  manner  to  secure  prohibition. 

1 The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  step  with  advancing  civilization  and  secure 
for  themselves  and  their  po.sterity  the  blessings  of  honest,  clean  government 
'I  and  the  pnr.suit  of  happiness  is  inherent  in  the  Government  itself. 

1 This  power  of  the  people  to  protect  their  health  and  morals  in  the  State  is 
j;  called  the  police  power. 

■ When  the  Federal  Government  is  given  jurisdiction  over  any  subject  matter. 

, it  is  equally  responsible,  so  far  as  that  subject  matter  is  concerned,  to  protect 
: the  health  and  morals  of  the  people  from  the  evil  in  question. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  onr  Government  is  “ to  protect  the  general  wel- 
j fare.”  The  courts  tell  us  that  this  means  to  protect  public  health  and  public 
j morals.  The  courts  also  tell  us  that  the  saloon  and  beverage-liquor  traffic  is  a 
I menace  to  the  health  and  the  morals  of  the  people.  As  the  Supreme  Court  said 

i in  Mugler  r.  Kansas  (8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep..  297)  : ” We  can  not  shut  out  of  view  the 

i fact  within  the  knowledge  of  all  that  the  public  health,  the  public  morals,  and 
i the  public  safety  may  be  endangered  by  the  general  use  of  intoxicating  liquor.” 

It  logically  follows,  therefore,  that  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Federal 
Government  • can  not  be  adequately  carried  out  while  this  crime-producing, 
j drunkard-making  liquor  traffic  continues. 

• THE  BEVERAGE-LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  HAS  NO  INHERENT  RIGHT  TO  EXIST. 

The  second  proposition  is  that  the  saloon  and  beverage-liquor  traffic  is  so  bad 
that  it  has  no  inherent  right  to  exist  anywhere.  We  did  not  establish  this  fact 
by  the  dictum  of  any  temperance  organization,  church  body,  or  humanitarian 
movement,  but  by  the  most  impartial  tribunals  that  ever  sat  in  judgment  of 
any  case,  namely,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  States  and  of  the  United  States. 
When  they  decide  a proposition  in  this  country,  it  is  law  just  the  same  as  if 
the  legislature  or  Congress  enacted  it.  Hear  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  said  (137  U.  S..  86)  : ‘‘The  statistics  of  every 
State  show  a greater  amount  of  misery  and  crime  attributed  to  these  retail 
liquor  shops  than  to  any  other  source.” 

The  court  then  concluded  its  great  decision  with  these  words : “ There  is  no 
inherent  riglit  in  a citizen  of  a State,  or  of  the  United  States,  to  sell  intoxicat- 
ing liquor.” 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  in  the  case  of  Harrison  r.  People  (222  111., 
loO)  said  : ” It  must  lie  conceded  that  the  business  of  keeping  a saloon  or  dram- 
shop is  one  which  no  citizen  has  a natural  or  inherent  right  to  pursue.” 

” No  one  possesses  a constitutional  right  to  keep  a saloon  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquor.” 

The  above  language  has  been  used  l)y  the  Suin-enie  Court  of  Indiana  in  three 
different  opinions. 

INTOXICATING  LIQUOR  IN  A CLASS  BY  ITSELF. 

The  fact  is  everywhere  recognized  that  the  liquor  traffic  is  not  to  be  treated 
as  an  ordinary,  legitimate  business  entitled  to  equal  protection  with  other  pur- 
suits. As  the  court  said  in  State  ex  rel  r.  Judges  (SON.  J.,  U..  arp.  59S)  : “The 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquoi-s  has  from  the  earliest  history  of  our  Slate  been  dealt 
with  by  the  legislature  in  an  exceptional  way.  It  is  a subject  by  itself,  to  the 
treatment  of  whicli  all  analogies  of  the  law  appropriate  to  other  topics  can  not 
be  applied.” 

The^  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  recent  Webb-Kenyon  case  settled 
this  question  conclusively.  Chief  Justice  White,  writing  tlie  opinion,  said: 

“ The  fact  that  regulations  of  liquor  have  been  upheld  in  numberless  instances 
which  would  have  been  repugnant  to  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  but 
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for  the  enlarg-etl  right  possessed  by  Government  to  regnlate  liquor,  lias,  as  we 
are  aware,  never  been  taken  as  affording  the  basis  for  the  thought  that  Gov- 
ernment might  exert  an  enlarged  power  as  to  the  subjects  to  which  under  the 
constintional  guarantees  such  enlarged  power  could  not  be  applied. 

“ The  exceptional  nature  of  the  subject  liere  regulated  is  the  basis  upon  which 
the  exceptional  power  exerted  must  rest  and  affords  no  ground  for  any  fear 
that  such  power  may  constitutionally  extend  to  the  things  which  it  may  not  be 
consistent  with  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution.” 

In  other  words,  the  court  has  put  liquor  in  a cbiss  by  itself,  to  the  treatment 
of  which  there  is  no  analogy  in  the  law.  It  is  no  longer  treated  with  the  cour- 
tesy of  an  invited  guest,  but  simply  as  a trespasser.  It  is  not  here  by  any  right, 
but  by  sufferance  only. 


COMPENSATION  INCONSISTENT  WITH  GOVEPvNMENT  RIGHTS. 

It  is  manifest  that  if  the  saloon  has  no  inherent  right  to  exist  and  the  people 
have  an  inherent  right  to  better  their  conditions  by  abolishing  it,  it  then  follows 
that  those  who  engage  in  the  traffic  can  not  justly  ask  for  compensation.  The 
outstanding  case  on  this  question  was  decided  30  years  ago  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  Mugler  v.  Kansas  (123  U.  S.,  623)  : ‘‘Thirty  years  ago,  De- 
cember 5,  1887,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decided : ‘ The  power  which 
States  have  of  prohibiting  such  use  by  individuals  of  their  property  as  will  be 
prejudicial  to  the  health,  the  morals,  or  the  safety  of  the  public  is  not,  and — con- 
sistently with  the  safety  of  organized  society — can  not  be  burdened  with  the 
condition  that  the  State  must  compensate  such  individual  owners  for  pecuniary 
losses  they  sustained  by  reason  of  their  not  being  permitted,  by  noxious  use  of 
their  property,  to  inflict  injury  upon  the  community.’”  (123  U.  S.,  p.  623, 
Kansas  cases.) 

The  Kansas  cases  were  submitted  to  the  court  upon  the  following  agreed 
statement  of  facts : First.  That  said  bnildings  were  erected  by  them  prior  to  the 
adoption  by  the  people  of  Kansas  of  the  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  other  than  medicinal,  scien- 
tific, and  mechanical  purposes,  and  before  the  passage  of  the  prohibitory  liquor 
statute  of  that  State. 

Second.  That  the  buildings  were  erected  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
beer  and  can  not  be  put  to  any  other  use,  and  if  not  used  they  will  be  of  little 
value. 

In  the  light  of  this  decision  every  liquor  dealer  who  has  engaged  in  the  liquor 
business  for  the  last  30  years  has  done  so  with  full  notice  that  he  has  no  legal 
claim  for  compensation.  This  decision  has  l)een  followed  by  every  State  su- 
preme court,  and  has  been  reaffirmed  many  times  by  the  United  States  Supreine 
Court.  It  is  the  law  of  the  land  on  this  question. 

WHAT  IS  LICENSE? 

A license  to  sell  liquor  is  sinqffy  a permit  to  engage  in  that  traffic  for  a limited 
and  specified  time.  The  authority  which  grants  a license  may  even  revoke  it 
before  the  date  named  in  the  permit.  The  contention  that  a license  gives  to  the 
liquor  dealer  a property  right  which  can  not  be  taken  away  until  end  of  the 
permit,  finds  no  support  from  the  courts.  These  decisions  are  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  State  can  not  divest  itself  of  its  right  to  exercise  its  police  power  and 
protect  the  pulffic  health  and  public  morals.  Those  who  engage  in  the  traffic 
under  a license  do  so  with  full  knowledge  that  the  license  may  be  revoked  at 
any  time.  They  simply  take  a gambler’s  chance  when  they  enter  the  business 
which  the  Supreme  Court  characterizes  as  ‘‘  a source  of  crime  and  misery  to 
society.” 

The  granting  of  the  license  is  not  even  the  execution  of  a contract  because 
the  right  and  security  of  the  public  safety,  morals,  and  welfare  can  not  be  sur- 
rendered or  bartered  away  by  the  legislature. 

The  Supreme  Court  said,  in  Stone  v.  IMississippi  (101  U.  S.,  814)  : “All  agree 
that  the  legislature  can  not  bargain  away  the  police  power  of  the  State.  No 
legislature  can  barter  away  the  public  health  and  public  morals.” 

Cases  might  be  cited  from  every  State  of  the  Union  to  prove  that  a license  is 
simply  a permit  which  is  not  a contract  or  a property  right.  The  license  does 
not  create  a partnership  between  the  government  granting  the  license  and  the 
licensee.  The  Government  licenses  the  liquor  traffic  on  the  theory  that  it  can 
control  a dangerous  business  more  effectively  in  that  way.  The  Government  has 
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not  been  successful  in  its  effort  to  control  the  traffic,  but  the  reason  for  granting 
the  license  is  not  affected  by  this  fact.  Until  the  people  adopt  the  policy  of  pro- 
hibition the  Government  aims  to  minimize  the  evils  of  the  traffic  by  making  it  a 
special  offense  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  without  having  a permit  or  license 
from  the  Government.  The  Government  assumes  none  of  the  responsibility  for 
damages  which  the  traffic  may  do  to  the  individual  or  society.  In  fact  the  Gov- 
ernment says  in  most  States,  “ You  shall  l)e  liable  in  a civil  damage  action  to 
any  person  whom  you  injure  while  engaged  in  this  traffic.”  It  notifies  the  licensee 
that  his  license  may  be  revoked  if  he  violates  any  of  the  existing  laws.  The 
Government  assumes  more  the  position  of  a prosecutor  or  a guardian  of  the 
people  than  that  of  a partner  in  the  business.  This  is  the  proper  function  of 
the  Government.  The  fundamental  purposes  of  the  Government  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  requires  that  its  policy  shall  be  to  encourage  virtue  and  to 
discourage  vice.  If  every  person  engaged  in  the  business  which  destroys  the 
morals,  health,  and  safety  of  the  people  would  ask  for  compensation,  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  would  be  bankrupt  within  a short  time. 

The  Government  took  this  attitude  with  reference  to  race-track  gambling, 
lotteries,  and  many  other  evils,  even  though  the  Government  issued  licenses  or 
permits  to  the  persons  to  carry  on  the  business  of  race-track  gambling  and 
lotteries.  But  even  if  a license  was  a contract  it  can  carry  no  more  right  with  it 
than  a lease.  When  you  lease  property  for  a certain  period  and  make  improve- 
ments on  it  the  landlord  is  under  no  obligation  to  compensate  you  for  that  at 
the  end  of  the  lease  or  to  renew  the  lease.  Unless  there  is  a specific  provision 
in  the  contract  giving  the  lessee  or  a licensee  an  option  to  renew  or  compen- 
sate for  the  improvements  made,  he  has  no  claim  for  them.  It  the  Government 
at  any  time  considers  this  alleged  contract  with  the  liquor  traffic  a disadvan- 
tageous one.  it  has  a perfect  right  to  refuse  to  renew  that  contract.  This  is  good 
law,  even  when  we  deal  with  property  and  useful  commodities.  Usually  the 
liquor  traffic  can  not  ask  for  more  rights  than  those  accorded  such  interests. 

PROHIBITION  DOES  NOT  CONFISCATE  PROPERTY. 

Prohibition  laws  do  not  confiscate  property.  They  simply  require  the  owner 
of  the  property  to  use  that  property  in  a way  that  will  not  injure  others.  The 
only  thing  which  prohibition  takes  from  the  liquor  dealer  is  the  license.  The 
license  is  not  property  or  even  a contract  and  it  does  not  give  any  vested  or  prop- 
erty right.  “ Rights  and  privileges  arising  from  contracts  with  the  State  are 
subject  to  regulations  for  the  protection  of  public  health,  public  morals,  and 
public  safety.”  Gas  Co.  r.  Light  Co.  (115  U.  S.,  650). 

In  the  case  of  Menken  r.  (fity  of  Atlanta  (78  Ga..  677),  the  court  said  : “ There 
has  been  no  pliysico.l  interference  with  the  brewery,  no  trespass  or  tort  upon 
it,  no  change  in  its  physical  surroundings  or  in  the  means  of  ingress  and  egress. 
It  is  as  sound  and  complete  in  every  respect  and  as  fit  for  enjoyment,  use,  and 
disposition  with  this  law  in  force  as  it  would  be  without  it.  No  doubt  its  value 
is  greatly  impaired,  ond  impairment  of  value  is  often  the  essence  of  legal  dam- 
ages. No  (loul)t,  too,  that  the  impaired  value  of  this  property  is  a remote  conse- 
quence of  the  law,  and  that  were  the  law  repealed  the  value  would  be  reinstated 
as  it  was  befoi-e.  But  while  to  lessen  the  value  of  property  by  changing  its 
physical  condition  or  by  subjecting  it  directly  to  new  physical  conditions  of  a 
liurtful  character  is  to  damage  it.  to  reduce  its  value  indirectly  or  incidentally 
by  the  casual  effects  of  a law  passed  for  a wholly  different  subject  is  not  to 
damage  it  within  any  legal  or  constitutional  sense  of  the  term.  The  incidental 
effects  upon  the  value  of  this  brewery  and  its  fixtures  result  not  from  any  inter- 
ference with  the  property,  but  solely  from  the  inability  of  the  owners  to  adjust 
their  old  business  to  the  new  law.  These  effects,  if  they  can  be  called  damage 
at  all,  are  damnum  absque  injuria.  The  law  does  not  take  or  damage  the  prop- 
erty of  these  owners  for  the  public  use,  but  only  prevents  them,  to  a certain 
limited  extent,  from  taking  or  damaging  the  public  for  their  use.  This  is  their 
real  grievance,  and  for  that  they  have  no  remedy.  Where  business  and  law 
conflict  it  is  the  business  that  must  give  way,  not  the  law.” 

Decisions  like  this  might  be  multiplied  if  it  would  add  anything  to  the  argu- 
ment. The  brewery  and  saloon  property  remains  after  prohibition  goes  into 
effect.  These  buildings  are  converted  into  storerooms  and  factorie.s  which  are 
a blessing  to  the  community  instead  of  a curse.  Within  a short  time  after  pro- 
hibition goes  into  effect  the  people  realize  what  Justice  Grier,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  said  years  ago  would  be  the  effect,  namely:  “The  Government  would  be 
the  gainer  a thousandfold  in  the  wealth,  health,  and  happiness  of  the  people,” 
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EVEN  IE  COMPENSATION  WEEE  JUST  AND  DESIRABLE,  IT  COULD  ONLY  BE  EQUITABLE 

COMPENSATION. 

If  the  liquor  dealers  wanted  simple  justice,  they  would  ask  only  for  equitable 
compensation.  This  carries  with  it  the  doctrine  of  a set-off  and  counterclaim. 
If  you  sue  a person  for  a given  amount  of  money  and  it  appears  at  the  trial 
that  you  o\ve  that  person  more  than  that  amount,  the  judgment  is  against  you. 
If  the  liquoi-  dealers  believed  they  had  a good  claim  under  this  doctrine  the 
State  could  come  into  court  and  present  its  counterclaim ; it  would  show  the 
cost  to  the  State  in  caring  for  saloon-made  criminals,  paupers,  insane,  imbecile, 
and  degenerates.  It  could  show  the  loss  to  the  State  of  decreased  efhciency, 
loss  of  life,  increased  accidents,  and  thousands  of  other  sources  of  damage  which 
would  offset  a hundred  times  the  claim  of  the  liquor  dealers  against  the  State. 
The  liquor  dealers  do  not  want  equitable  compensation.  They  want  the  State  to 
buy  them  out  of  a business  which  they  had  no  right  to  enter  or  engage  in. 
Realizing  the  people  are  about  to  exercise  their  right  and  prohibit  the  traffic, 
they  now  ask  for  compensation  in  order  to  increase  their  ill-gotten  gains  and 
wealth. 

COMPENSATION  WOULD  BE  UNJUST  DISCRIMINATION. 

The  li(iiior  traffic  has  been  prohibited  in  almost  90  per  cent  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  and  only  about  one-third  of  those  originally  engaged  in 
the  Inisiness  are  in  a position  to  receive  the  benefits  of  compensation.  Multiplied 
thousands  of  liquor  dealers  are  forced  out  of  business  under  license  laws  which 
had  the  sanction  of  brewers  and  other  liquor  dealers.  They  never,  even  a single 
instance  offered  to  comiiensate  those  who  were  driven  out  of  the  business 
under  license  laws.  If  the  principle- of  compensation  is  just,  it  should  apply  to 
the  individual  saloon  keeper  who  is  forced  out  of  business  under  license  as  well 
as  to  the  lai-ger  number  who  will  he  compelled  to  discontinue.  Compensation 
would  be  unjust  to  the  majority  of  the  States,  and  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  ])eople  living  in  dry  tenltory  would  be  taxed  to  compensate  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  traffic  against  their  wish  and  authority.  The  attempt  to 
work  out  a plan  which  would  approximate  justice  would  be  impossible  from  a 
practicable  standpoint.  The  liquor  dealers  present  no  plan  for  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  They  simply  want  a gift  from  the 'Government  which  they  have 
already  wronged,  and  they  are  not  interested  in  anyone  else. 

THE  EUNDAVIENTAL  PITRPOSE  OE  GOVERNMENT  PRECLUDES  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  COM- 
PENSATION. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Government  is  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare. In  order  to  accomplish  this  fundamental  purpose  right  must  be  encour- 
aged and  wrong  discouraged.  Those  engaged  in  enterprises  which  promote  the 
general  welfare  have  the  support  of  the  Government.  Those  who  engage  in 
a business  that  destroys  the  health  and  morals  of  the  people  are  discouraged 
and  eventually  prohibited  from  carrying  on  such  a business.  To  give  the  same 
right  to  an  individual  engaged  in  a noxious  business  as  to  one  engaged  in  a 
wiiolesome  business  would  destroy  the  purpose  of  the  Government  itself.  The 
health  and  morals  of  the  people  are  essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Any  business  which  menaces  these  essentials  of  the  Government  has  no 
light  to  exist.  If  it  does  exist,  and  individuals  make  profit  out  of  it.  they  can 
not  complain,  because  they  had  no  right  to  engage  in  it  at  the  beginning, 
and  every  hour  they  are  engaged  in  it  they  continue  by  sufferance  and  not  by 
right.  Compensation  may  be  justly  demanded  by  those  required  to  suspend  a 
useful  business,  but  never  by  those  who  are  in  a noxious  business  which  is  a 
menace  to  society. 

Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 

General  Counsel  'of  Antisaloon  League  of  America. 

STATEMENT  OF  BISHOP  JAMES  CANNON,  JB.,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
COMMISSION  ON  TEMPERANCE  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE  OF  THE 
METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHTJRCH  SOUTH. 


The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cannon,  will  you  proceed  and  please  state 
first  your  full  name  and  your  official  connection. 
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Mr.  Cannon.  My  name  is  James  Cannon,  jr.,  and  I am  chairman 
of  the  commission  on  temperance  and  social  service  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South. 

I have  no  special  zeal  in  making  a speech,  except  that  I think  that 
in  a hearing  like  this  the  great  South  should  have  a representative. 
We  represent  a tremendous  body  of  the  prohibition  people  ot  this 
country,  and,  as  I understand,  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been 
no  voice  from  that  section  heard  in  connection  with  this  amendment. 
I thin,k  I can  very  properly  speak  for  the  southern  Baptists  also,  as  I 
had  a conversation  last  week  with  Dr.  A.  J.  Barton,  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  that  church,  and  I know  exactly  the  position 
that  the  great  southern  Baptist  convention  took  at  Hot  Springs  in 
May.  I wish  to  read  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  general  confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  on  May  18  last.  This 
general  conference,  representing  as  it  does  a great  body  of  the  citi- 
zenship of  onr  Nation,  2,250,000  members,  of  which  a very  large  pro- 
portion is  working  people  (and  which  number  is  really  a little  larger 
than  the  number  of  those  represented  by  the  gentleman,  the  secretary 
of  the  Brewing  Association,  who  spoke  a little  while  ago)  adopted 
this  resolution : 

Resolved,  This  general  conference,  representing  as  it  does  a great  body  of 
the  citizenship  of  our  Nation,  most  earnestly  petitions  Congress  to  pass  speedily 
such  legislation  as  will  absolutely  prohibit  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  intoxi- 
cants for  beverage  purposes  during  the  period  of  the  war  and  of  the  demobiliza- 
tion thereafter. 

The  gentleman  who  spoke  last  for  the  opposition — I did  not  get 
his  name  exactly 

The  Chairman.  It  was  Mr.  Bainb ridge  Colby,  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board. 

^Ir.  Cannon.  Mr.  Colby  stated  simply  his  opinion.  I think,  how- 
ever, that  in  his  remarks  he  failed  to  recognize  the  fact  that  while 
it  is  true  that  many  of  us  may  be,  as  he  says,  prohibitionists  in  our 
views,  yet  that  the  opinion  which  we  hold  on  prohibition  is,  we 
belieAm.  a sound  opinion,  based  on  facts,  and  that  our  opinion  is  as 
Avorthy  of  consideration  by  this  committee  as  is  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Colby,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  to  brand  our  opinion  concerning 
prohibition  as  a ‘ifad  than  there  is  to  brand  his  opinion  concerning 
jirohibition  as  a prejudice. 

He  does  not  think  prohibition  is  the  Avise  policy.  The  great  con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  and  the  great 
southern  Baptist  conA^ention  (and  these  tAvo  great  bodies  represent 
the  Auews  of  the  great  body  of  the  Christian  citizenship  of  the 
South)  say  that,  in  their  judgment,  prohibition  is  a A'^ery  wise  policy. 
These  tAvo  great  bodies  unanimously  petition  Congress  to  pass  this 
legislation,  and  they  took  this  action,  not,  as  Mr.  Colby  says,  because 
prohibition  is  a fad  with  them,  but  because  they  believe  that  the 
actual  facts  justify  the  opinions  Avhich  they  haA^e  formed  that  the 
complete  prohibition  of  both  the  manufacture  and  of  the  sale  of  all 
kinds  of  intoxicants  is  the  proper  policy  for  this  Nation  to  pursue 
at  this  time. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  one  wants  to  say.  which  can  not  be 
said  AAuthin  the  short  time  assigned  me  that  I am  obliged  to  be  some- 
what hasty. 
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But  replying  further  to  Mr.  Colby,  I call  attention  to  Newport*  1^. 
News,  Va.,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  shipbuilding  ports  in  this 
country.  Newport  News  turns  out  as  much  shipping  in  proportion  to  jt|j, 
the  men  they  have  as  any  other  shipyards  in  this  country.  When  pro-  1 1 
hibition  went  into  effect  in  Virginia  and  when  last  November  I jj 
asked  for  statements  from  the  citizenship  of  the  State  as  to  the  re-"  1 ^ 
suits  of  prohibition,  my  recollection  is  that  the  manager  of  that  > I ■ 
great  shipbuilding  plant,  Mr.  Ferguson,  expressed  himself  as  de-  I 
lighted  with  the  effects  of  prohibition  on  the  shipbuilding  industiy  I 
of  Newport  News.  And  there  is  no  justification  from  the  facts  as  I ^ 
we  have  them  from  Newport  News  for  the  fear  expressed  by  Mr.  I 
Colby  that  prohibition  will  injure  shipbuilding  operations.  He  1 J 
admits  that  to  be  a conjecture  on  his  part;  that  it  is  a mere  opinion,:  I ^ 
without  any  basis  of  facts.  I * 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  liquor  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  I 
soldiers,  I would  state  to  the  committee  that  I had  an  interview  with  :| 
Gen.  Pershing — or,  rather,  two  interviews — while  I was  in  Prance,  1 
and  he  was  very  clear  in  his  position  on  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  I 
the  efficiency  of  the  soldiers.  I 

Senator  Norris.  Can  you  get  that  letter  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  the  I 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Co.,  and  include  it  as  a part  of  your  I 
testimony  before  the  committee  ? I 

Mr.  Cannon.  I think  his  statement  was  printed  in  a Virginia  news-  I 
paper.  I can  probably  get  another  statement  from  him.  I 

Senator  Norris.  I wish  you  would  include  it  as  a part  of  your  I 
testimony.  I think  that  has  a direct  bearing  upon  Mr.  Colby’s  testi-'  I 
mony.  I 

(Later  on  Mr.  Cannon  submitted  a statement  from  Mr.  Ferguson  1 
in  the  form  of  a telegram  from  Dr.  E.  T.  Wellford,  pastor  of  the  I 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Newport  News,  which  read  as  follows :)  I 

Ne\ypoet  News,  June  19,  1918.  I 
Rev.  Dr.  James  Cannon,  Jr.,  I 

Washington,  D.  C.:  fl 

Have  just  had  conference  with  SiRit.  Ferguson  of  the  shipbuilding  comjiany.  ||l 
In  his  judgment  prohibition  has  been  a great  blessing  to  this  community,  to  ;■ 
the  shipyard  employees,  and  to  the  shipbuilding  company.  Mr.  Ferguson  will  'll 
gladly  so  testify  to  any  authority.  I 

E.  T.  Wellfoed.  I 

Mr.  Cannon.  I think  the  best  thing  for  this  committee  to  do  would  |l 
be  to  get  the  statistics  from  the  Newport  News  shipyard  and  all  other  |l 
shipyards  in  the  country.  I 

Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  in  his  official  capacity  as  Secretary  of  the  ■ 
Navy,  authorizes  me  to  say  that  since  the  adoption  of  prohibition  I 
the  efficiency  of  the  workmen  in  the  navy  yards  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  M 
Charleston,  S.  C..  and  Bremerton,  Wash.,  has  increased  decidedly,  I 
and  the  output  of  work  has  been  greater  than  before  prohibition  ■ 

went  into  effect.  I 

This  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shows  the  actual  |l 
results  obtained  by  prohibition  as  over  against  the  “ opinion  ” of  |l 
Mr.  Colby  as  to  the  probable  results  of  prohibition.  |l 

It  was  also  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  since  the  I 
closing  of  the  saloons  at  Mare  Island,  a destroyer  was  built  ready  I 
for  launching  in  a record  time  of  17  days.  This  was  in  a dr}^  zone  |l 
created  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  I 
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j I wish  to  emphasize  that  Mr.  Colby  expressed  simply  his  opinion 
I as  to  what  would  be  the  effect  of  prohibition  upon  the  shipbuilding 
' output,  and  he  declared  that  it  would  be  25  per  cent,  in  his  judgment, 

; but  he  did  not  present  any  facts,  or  figures  to  justify  this  opinion. 

: There  has  never  been  a prohibition  campaign  in  any  State  or  city 

that  the  opponents  of  prohibition  did  not  predict  that  prohibition 
would  have  a disastrous  effect  upon  labor  and  industrial  conditions 
in  general. 

j But,  as  a prohibition  Avorker  of  about  30  years’  experience,  as  a 
careful  observer  of  the  effects  of  prohibition  upon  business,  poverty, 
vice,  and  crime,  I Avish  to  testify  that  to  my  knowledge  not  a single 
prediction  of  industrial  depression  or  labor  trouble  following  the 
enactment  of  prohibition  has  been  A^erified.  On  the  contrary,  the 
official  statistics  of  every  prohibition  State,  the  testimony  of  lead- 
ing officials,  of  business  men,  and  of  moral  and  religious  leaders  all 
unite  in  favor  of  the  splendid  results  Avhich  have  followed  prohibi- 
tion of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Mr.  Colby  is  simply  another  prophet  of  eAul  who,  hoAvever  sincere 
he  may  be,  is  evidently  influenced  more  by  his  preconceiA^ed  opinions 
rather  than  by  the  indisputable  facts  Avhich  he  could  obtain  by  a 
careful  inA^estigation  in  any  prohibition  State. 

Now,  Avhy  not  haA^e  the  facts  in  the  matter.  Mhy  should  not  this 
committee  obtain  from  the  shipyards  in  the  States  Avhere  prohibition 
is  already  the  laAv  the  effects  of  tlie  prohibition  policy?  The  com- 
mittee can  get  the  facts  and  an  ounce  of  fact  is  Avorth  a hundred- 
Aveight  of  theory.  It  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Colby  should  appear 
before  this  committee  as  a representative  of  a Government  board 
simply  to  express  an  opinion  based  apparently  on  preconceptions 
and  fail  to  bring  with  him  any  statistics  in  justification  of  his 
opinion. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  aaAio  spoke  this  morning  referred  to  the 
Avorkers  in  the  coal  mines,  and  I cliscussed  A^ery  recently  with  one  A^ery 
high  in  authority  in  the  Government  the  question  of  the  effect  of 
prohibition  of  intoxicants  upon  the  laboring  men,  and  in  that  discus- 
sion special  reference  was  had  to  the  effect  of  labor  in  the  coal  mines. 
F olloAving  that  discussion  I took  up  the  matter  Avith  one  of  the  largest 
coal  operators  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  a day  or  so  ago,  a 
man  whose  companies  have  recently  begun  to  operate  in  12,000  more 
acres  of  fine  coal  lands.  He  said  that  the  good  effect  of  prohibition 
upon  the  mining  industrj^  in  that  section  had  been  incalculable,  and 
he  is  a man  Avho  directs  the  inA^estment  of  millions  of  dollars  in  coal 
mines. 

Senator  Noeris.  I Avish  you  Avould  get  his  statement  also  and  file 
it  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Canxon.  I will  do  so  by  wire.  He  is  the  president  of  tAvo  large 
coal  companies,  one  in  Kentucky  and  one  in  West  Virginia.  In  dis- 
cussing this  matter  somebody  has  said  that  the  miners,  especially  the 
foreigners,  who  would  go  aAvay  from  mines  in  sections  Avhere  prohibi- 
tion preA’ails,  but  the  reply  to  that  statement  in  connection  with 
Xation-wide  prohibition  Avould  be  to  ask  the  question,  “Where  would 
they  go?  ” Where A’er  they  Avent  they  would  encounter  prohibition, 
if  this  amendment  should  be  passed. 
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(In  response  to  the  request  of  Mr.  Norris,  Mr.  Cannon  shortly  after 
the  hearing  filed  the  following  telegram :) 

CRfcwE,  Va.,  June  19,  1918. 

Bishop  James  Cannon,  Jr., 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

For  a number  of  years  I have  been  interested  in  coal  mines  in  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky.  I have  an  excellent  opportunity  of  knowing  conditions  in  the 
coal  fields  in  both  States.  I unhesitatingly  say  that  prohibition  in  6ne  State 
and  local  option  in  the  other  has  greatly  improved  working  conditions  and  helped 
us  wonderfully  in  increasing  the  output. 

This  is  especially  noticeable  for  several  days  after  each  semimonthly  pay  daj\ 
I feel  safe  in  saying  that  a very  large  majority  of  operators  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  liquor  as  far  away  as  possible,  and  I know  the  mine 
workers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  heartily  concur  in  this. 

C.  E.  Wilson, 

President  Mary  Helen  and  Wilson-Berger  Coal  Cos. 


Now,  I want  to  quote  the  statement  I referred  to  made  by  Gen. 


Pershing  concerning  the  effect  of  intoxicants  upon  the  efficiency  of 
the  soldiers.  Gen.  Pershing  said,  substantially,  in  my  presence  what 


appeared  later  on  in  leading  English  newspapers.  Lord  Phondda, 
the  food  controller  of  England,  sent  me  a copy  of  a leading  English 
newspaper,  which  I hold  in  my  hand,  in  which  the  statement  by  Gen. 
Pershing  is  given  in  full : 

Drastic  action  always  follows  alcoholic  excess- 


Talking  about  discipline — - 


not  as  a punishment,  but  as  a deterrent,  as  a part  of  the  conservation  of  man 
power,  which  must  be  kept  in  operation  if  we  are  to  win  the  war.  From  a mili- 
tary point  of  view,  we  can  not  tolerate  alcohol  among  our  soldiers.  War  is 
merciless.  Men  must  be  competent.  The  drinking  man  makes  a bad  soldier, 
no  matter  how  much  Germany  may  believe  in  screwing  up  the  courage  of  her 
men  to  win ; the  Army  will  not  stand  alcohol,  because  it  must  conserve  its  man 
power. 


That  is  a statement  by  the  general  in  charge  of  our  forces  in  France, 
and  he  said  substantially  that  very  thing  to  me  in  person.  And  this 
statement  is  published  in  one  of  the  leading  British  papers,  which 
pajDcr  has  been  sent  to  me  by  the  food  controller.  Lord  Ehondda.  If 
alcohol  can  not  be  tolerated  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  why  should  it 
be  tolerated  in  business  and  industrial  life  ? 

As  a matter  of  fact,  gentlemen,  the  one  special  question,  it  seems  to 
me,  for  this  committee  to  decide  is  whether  the  exigencies  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  are  such  that  Congress  is  justified  in  passing  a war-time 
prohibition  measure  which,  under  ordinary  conditions,  they  would 
not  have  the  right  to  pass  owing  to  constitutional  limitations. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I say  that  the  whole  idea  underlying  war  is  that 
the  law  of  Avar  confers  poAver  upon  the  Government  to  restrict  men  in 
their  conduct  and  giATS  to  the  Government  power  to  draft  men  and  to 
commandeer  property  in  ex^'ery  way  necessary  to  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  war. 

For  instance,  in  England  to-day  there  is  a meat  card  and  a butter 
card.  There  is  in  France  a ticket  by  which  you  can  get  300  grams 
of  bread  a day,  and  no  more.  I was  obliged  to  register  in  England 
and  France  to  obtain  a meat  card,  a butter  card,  a sugar  permit,  a 
bread  ticket,  and  was  not  allowed  to  purchase  any  more  than  the 
amount  indicated  by  the  cards,  and  here  are  the  cards  which  I was 
obliged  to  have  to  obtain  those  articles  of  food. 
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If  the  Govermiient  can  step  in  and  restrict  the  necessities  of  life 
and  can  say,  “ Yon  can  have  no  more  and  no  less  of  these  things,  and 
nobody  can  sell  am"  more  to  you,  under  pain  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment,’’ is  it  not  proper  for  the  Government  to  step  in  and  absolutely 
restrict  to  the  vanishing  point  the  nonessentials  of  life,  when  by  so 
doing  it  would  increase  in  a large  measure,  according  to  Mr.  Hoover’s 
own  statement,  the  necessities  of  life,  such  as  grain,  sugar,  and  coal. 

That  is  the  great  question.  Are  we  not  justified  in  restricting 
the  nonessentials  of  life  in  order  to  increase  the  essentials?  Gentle- 
men, if  Ave  Avere  discussing  any  other  question  but  the  liquor  ques- 
tion there  Avould  not  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  decision;  but  it  is  only 
Avhen  we  touch  this  question  that  Ave  are  called  fanatics  and  cranks, 
and  it  is  said  that  Ave  do  not  consider  this  question  as  a matter  of 
sound  judgment  but  as  a “ fad.” 

When  this  great  Xation  through  its  Congress,  by  a tAvo-thirds 
majority,  has  said  that  this  “ fad  ” has  reached  such  proportions  that 
the  people  of  the  various  States  shall  haA"e  a right  to  say  Avhether  it 
shall  become  permanent  law  by  being  placed  in  the  Constitution; 
and  Avhen  the  13  States  Avhich  have  A'oted  on  the  question  have  all,  but 
one,  ratified  the  amendment,  and  the  other  one  State  simply  defeated 
it  by  a tie  A"ote  in  one  house,  it  proves  that  this  is  no  longer  a fad, 
but  that  this  is  a question  of  goA"ernmental  policy,  haA"ing  in  it  a 
great  pj'inciple,  Avhich  the  people  of  this  country  haA"e  determined  to 
embody  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I have  a great  mam"  other  things  I wanted  to  say; 
I did  not  expect  to  be  cut  off ; but  I suppose  I haA"e  used  up  all  my 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  and  a little  more. 

Mr.  Cannon.  I just  wanted  to  emphasize  that  point. 

Mr.  Dinaviddie.  Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  Cannon  will  have  the  privilege 
of  extending  his  remarks,  will  he  not  ? 

The  Chair3ian.  Yes;  any  facts  in  addition  that  he  desires' to  sub- 
mit to  the  committee  he  may  submit  for  the  record;  and  the  same 
privilege  has  been  extended  to  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Cannon.  I Avould  like  to  put  in  something  about  conditions 
in  England.  Avhich  I personally  investigated,  comparing  these  state- 
ments Avith  what  the  gentlemen  said  about  the  increase  in  the  use  of 
beer  in  England.  I haA"e  the  official  figures  here,  and  they  show  that 
the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  intoxicants  has  been  reduced 
from  1,858,000  tons  to  512,000  tons,  a reduction  in  the  amount  of 
material  used  of  1.3I1:,000  tons,  which  is  72  per  cent,  or  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  material  used  in  1911. 

Eurthermore,  the  GoA-ernment  has  fixed  the  supply  for  the  year 
from  April  1.  1918.  to  March  31,  1919,  at  tAA"elA"e  and  one-half  million 
barrels  of  beer  as  compared  with  36,000,000  barrels  before  the  war. 
and  at  11,000,000  gallons  of  spirits  as  compared  Avitii  35,000,000 
gallons  before  the  war.  This  shows  that  the  statement  of  the  pre- 
vious speaker  that  the  English  GoA"ernment  had  increased  the  supply 
of  intoxicants  is  absolutely  incorrect,  for  the  official  figures  show 
there  has  been  a reduction  of  two-thirds. 

The  statement  of  Joseph  Proebstle,  of  Cincinnati,  the  general  secre- 
tarA"  of  the  United  Brewing  M^orkers,  that  workmen  will  be  dis- 
satisfied if  they  can  not  get  beer  and  Avill  not  continue  to  work  is  a 
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slander  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  workmen  of  this  Nation.  Mil- 
lions of  the  workmen  of  the  nations  believe  that  prohibition  is  a 
blessing  to  .the  workmen  and  to  their  families.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  secured  prohibition  in  great  States  like  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Texas,  and  other  States,  if  the  workmen  of  these  States 
were  all  antiprohibitionists.  The  position  taken  by  this  gentleman, 
with  the  German  name,  is  the  position  of  the  German- American 
Alliance,  which  was  investigated  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  is  violently  opposed  to  prohibition  as  is 
the  German-American  Alliance.  But  he  does  not  represent  the 
American  spirit,  and  his  insistence  that  the  prohibition  of  beer  will 
produce  discontent  among  the  workmen  is  a reflection  upon  the  loy- 
alty of  the  workmen  of  the  country,  and  a practical  declaration  that 
their  patriotism  is  not  equal  to  a sacrifice  of  beer  for  the  good  of  the 
country. 

If  the  Government  is  justified  in  limiting  the  amount  of  foodstuffs, 
coal,  transportation,  and  sugar  to  be  used  by  individuals  and  for 
business  purposes,  it  is  ceidainh-  justified  in  saving  the  amount  of 
foodstuffs  indicated  by  Mr.  Hoover  as  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
beer,  and  the  same  applies  to  coal,  sugar,  and  transportation  facili- 
ties, and  the  people  of  this  country  who  have  accepted  loyally  and 
without  murmuring  the  limitations  placed  upon  them  in  the  use  of 
necessities,  will  also  accept  with  equal  loyalty  this  limitation  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  intoxicants  in  order  that  there  may  be  an 
increase  in  the  supply  of  necessities.  To  declare  otherwise  concerned 
any  man  is  to  brand  him  with  disloyalty  without  proof,  and  to 
charge  him  with  a greater  lo^  e for  beer  than  for  his  country.  I be- 
lieve that  this  is  a sfander  upon  the  workmen  of  the  country,  and  that 
they  love  their  country  more  than  they  love  beer,  Mr.  Joseph 
Proebstle,  the  secretary  of  the  United  Brewing  Workers,  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

I submit  some  statements  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee 
which  have  just  been  received. 

West  Point,  Va.,  June  20,  1918. 

Bishop  .Tames  Cannon,  .Tr., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  M.  Maskey.  assistant  manager  York  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  states  that 
they  do  not  want  any  beer  near  their  shipyards.  Baltimore  is  close  enough. 
Beer  would  he  a great  hindrance  to  their  work.  - 

David  Hepburn. 


Hampton,  Va,,  June  20,  1918. 

Bishop  Tames  Cannon,  Jr. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

We  have  no  liesitancy  in  stating  our  belief  that  when  intoxicants  are  obtain- 
able there  is  a resultant  decrease  in  efficiency  and  attendance  among  the 
workmen. 

E.  B.  Pugh, 

General  Superintendent,  Neivcoml)  Shiphuilding  cG  Dry  Dock  Co. 


Jacksonville,  Fla.,  June  20,  1918. 

.Tames  Cannon,  Jr., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Former  President  Stevens,  of  the  Merrill  Stevens  Shipbuilding  Co.,  here 
states  that  Jacksonville  going  dry  May  21  has  improved  the  situation  andUhe 
output  of  their  yard. 


C.  W.  Crooke. 
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I BErNSM’icK,  Ga.,  June  20,  1018. 

' Bishop  James  Cannon, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

I Have  interviewed  C.  W.  Irwin,  general  manager  Brunswick  Marine  Ship- 
hnilding  Co. : works  300  men ; the  Hampton,  same  office,  United  States  Maritime 
Co.,  works  1,000  men : J.  E.  Lambright,  same  office,  American  Shipbuilding  Co., 
works  over  1,500  men.  They  all  agree  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
: to  work  their  men  at  all  and  the  town  would  be  a hell  if  they  could  obtain' 
whisky  or  beer.  Official  lid  has  been  tightened  in  the  city  during  the  last 
six  months  and  they  all  agree  that  efficiency  of  the  men  has  improved  more 
than  100  per  cent.  All  agree  it  would  be  an  irreparable  mistake  to  allow  the  men 
beer.  We  think  Mr.  Colby  made  a fearful  blunder  in  his  statement  before 
committee,  and  that  he  should  be  called  down  good  and  strong. 

L.  J.  Ballaed, 

Pastor  First  Methodist  Church. 


Jacksonville,  Fla.,  June  20,  1918. 

Bishop  James  Cannon,  Jr. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

IMcGowan.  of  Sliipping  Board,  who  is  in  charge  of  shipbuilding  plant  here, 
appears  to  be  in  Washington.  Supt.  Zimmerman  says  that  while  he  has  seen  no 
marked  difference  since  prohibition  came  here,  certainly  no  injury,  and  he 
believes  national  ]irohibition  would  be  beneficial  on  the  whole. 

I.  C.  Jenkins. 


|l  . Tampa,  Flm.  June  21.  1918. 

Bishop  James  Cannon,  Jr. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Tampa  dock  people  prohibitionists ; have  strict  rules  against  drinking,  but 
refuse  to  be  quoted  on  rtuestion  asked.  Under  Davis  package  law  beer  can  only 
be  sold  in  original  package  and  drank  in  home.  Prohibition  will  have  little 
j'  effect  on  shipbuilding  here  as  we  really  have  it  iioml 

Cooper. 

Bishop  James  Cannon,  Jr.,  of  Eichmond.  Va.,  repl}dng  to  state- 
ments made  that  the  prohibition  of  beer  would  affect  the  efficiency 
of  labor  in  the  mines  and  in  shipbuilding,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  soldiers  in  France,  said  that  on  his  recent  visit  to  France, 
Gen.  Pershing,  during  an  interview  which  Bishop  Cannon  had  with 
him.  expressed  his  opposition  to  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  Army,  and 
said,  what  was  published  later  in  the  London  papers,  that — 

. From  the  military  point  of  view  we  can  not  tolerate  alcohol  among  our 
soldiers.  War  is  merciless ; men  must  be  competent ; the  drinking  man  makes 
a bad  soldier,  no  matter  bow  much  Germany  may  believe  in  feeding  up  her 
men  on  alcohol  in  order  to  screw  their  fighting  courage  to  the  sticking  point. 
The  Army  won’t  stand  alcohol  because  it  must  conserve  its  man  power. 

Bishop  Cannon  declared  that  the  great  shipbuilding  plant  at  XeAv- 
port  News,  Ya..  had  been  operated  with  far  greater  efficiency  since 
the  abolition  of  saloons  in  that  city,  and  that  the  president  of  two 
great  coal  companies  has  told  him  within  the  last  week  that  the  good 
order  and  the  coal  output  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  in  his  official  capacity  of  Secretary  of  the 
Xavy,  authorizes  me  to  say  that  since  the  adoption  of  prohibition 
the  efficiency  of  the  workmen  in  the  navy  yards  at  Portsmouth,  Ya. ; 
Charleston.  S.  C..  and  Bremerton,  Wash.,  has  increased  decidedly, 
and  the  output  of  work  has  been  greater  than  before  prohibition  Avent 
into  effect. 
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This  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shows  the  actual 
results  obtained  by  prohibition  as  over  against  the  o]:>inion  of  Mr. 
Colby  as  to  the  probable  results  of  prohibition. 

It  was  also  stated  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  since  the  closing 
of  the  saloons  at  Mare  Island  a destroyer  was  built  ready  for  launch- 
ing in  a record  time  of  IT  days.  This  was  in  a di\y  zone,  created  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  (Statement  in  speech  of  Hon.  William 
Jennings  Bryan.) 

(The  following  material  was  subsequently  submitted  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  amendment,  and  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows : 


11 
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STATEMENT  OE  D.  CLAEENCE  GIBBONEY,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


]Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  as  a preface  to  my  remarks,  I want  to  thank  you  for,  and 
express  my  deep  appreciation  of,  the  opportunity  you  have  accorded 
me  to  appear  before  you  in  your  considerations  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  $11,000,000  agricultural  emergencv  appropriation 
bill. 

I am  opposed  to  the  amendment.  I appear  here  in  opposition  to 
it,  not  because  it  proposes  to  accomplish  total  and  absolute  prohibi- 
tion 30  days  after  its  enactment  into  law,  but  because  it  purposes  to 
make  that  prohibition  and  abolishment  of  the  legalized  liquor  busi- 
ness effective  under  a process  of  confiscation  and  ruination  that  would 
take  no  account  of,  give  no  recognition  to,  provide  no  compensation 
for,  lawful  property  investments  in  that  business,  legally  acquired 
and  legall}^  held,  which  inevitably  would  be  greatly  depreciated  in 
value  or  be  entirely  destroyed  by  sudden  discontinuance  of  the  enter- 
prise. In  a very  brief  way  that  statement  summarizes  my  attitude. 

I shall  leave  it  to  others,  if  they  care  to,  to  discuss  the  moral  right 
and  the  parliamentary  justice  of  attempting  to  enact  Nation-wide  pro- 
hibition by  the  attachment  of  amendment  or  rider  to  some  other  piece 
of  legislation  in  no  way  even  remotely  related  to  the  liquor  question. 
The  President  himself  alread}^  has  spoken,  not  once  but  several  times, 
in  emphatic  opposition  to  such  congressional  action,  and  I think  that 
in  exj^laining  his  own  attitude  he  has  made  the  injustice  of  such 
procedure  so  clear  that  it  requires  little  further  amplification  or 
analysis  at  this  time. 

There  is  an  infinitely  greater  and  more  far-reaching  injustice 
than  a mere  matter  of  parliamentary  tactics  or  legislative  action  that 
this  proposed  amendment  would  perpetrate,  and  if  1 proceed  to  my 
subject  with  a directness  approaching  bluntness,  and  without  ora- 
torical polish,  please  attribute  it  to  the  sincerity  of  my  purpose  and 
my  effort  to  put  all  the  essentials  of  what  reasonabl3^  might  be  an 
almost  limitless  course  into  the  least  possible  space  of  time. 

In  appearing  before  3^11  I hold  no  brief  othei-  than  that  of  a law- 
abiding,  law-respecting,  tax-paying  citizen,  vitally  and  for  many 
years  intimatelv^  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  that  sort  of  mor- 
ality which  is  founded  upon  the  right,  and  which  accords  to  all  men 
equal  justice.  I am  not  here  as  a defender  of  the  liquor  traffic.  If, 
Avhen  I add  to  that  the  further  statement  that  neither  am  I here  to 
condemn  it,  my  position  may  .seem  to  Amu  to  be  something  of  an 
anomaly,  I am  content  to  alloAv  the  development  of  my  address  to 
prove  the  logic  of  my  statements,  and  to  set  forth  as  clearh^  and 
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convincingly  as  my  command  of  language  will  permit  that  while  the 
traffic,  as  such,  may  be  difficult  and  well-nigh  impossible  of  defense, 
the  condemnation  of  it,  and  the  opposition  to  it,  has  been  diverted 
and  distorted  into  an  unfair  and  unjustified  accusation  and  indict- 
ment of  those  who  lawfully  engaged  in  it.  For  men  can  not  justly 
be  accused,  nor  can  they  rightfully  be  held  responsible  to  any  punish- 
ment merely  for  obeying  and  abiding  by  the  law.  And  that  prin- 
ciple stands,  no  matter  hove  bad  or  vicious  or  costly  or  mistaken  the 
law  itself  maj"  have  been. 

The  law-created,  law-established,  law-sanctioned,  and  laAv-pro- 
tected  liquor  traffic,  in  deliberate  partnership  with  which  every  man 
and  woman  in  this  country  has  shared  in  its  profits,  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a ruinous  business,  working  harms  that  never  can  be  re- 
paired. It  has  been  characterized  by  its  opponents  as  nothing  short 
of  an  agency  out  of  hell  and  an  instrumentality  of  the  devil,  tak- 
ing an  immeasurable  and  appalling  yearly  toll  of  lives  and  characters 
and  souls.  Many  have  indicted  it  as  offering  no  real  excuse  in  its 
own  defense,  no  justification  for  its  continued  existence. 

If  those  charges  are  true,  or  even  if  they  are  untrue,  and  a ma- 
jority of  the  people  desire  to  dissolve  the  bargain  which  the  people 
themselves  made,  and  they  are  willing  to  make  that  dissolution  and 
abolition  upon  fair,  honest,  and  equitable  grounds,  then,  I say,  abolish 
the  legalized  liquor  traffic.  Illegalize  it  to-morrow.  Make  that  il- 
legalization  effective  over  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States.  Announce  a new  declaration  of  independence — an  inde- 
pendence of  what  has  been  called  the  greatest  curse  of  mankind. 
Sever  forever  our  connections  with  rum.  End  for  eternity  our 
tolerance  of  it.  Abolish  the  booze  business  and  never  again  permit 
a fellow  citizen  to  enter  into  it,  or  to  fall  a victim  of  it.  Do  it  at 
once,  and  do  it  effectively.  But  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good  and 
righteous  and  beneficial,  in  the  name  of  which  the  proposal  is  put 
forward,  do  it  under  a plan  of  justice  at  least  consistent  with  the 
moral  standards  that  are  claimed  to  inspire  the  lofty  ideal. 

For,  just  as  Biblical  admonition  tells  us  that  we  can  not  build  an 
enduring  house  upon  foundations  of  sand,  so  I can  not  see  how  a 
great  moral  structure  designed  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  such  as 
national  prohibition  is  pictured  in  the  prospective,  can  be  erected 
upon  precepts  of  intolerance  and  principles  of  injustice;  and  I fail 
to  discern  an}"  just,  fair,  equitable,  or  moral  grounds  upon  AAdiich 
we,  in  the  name  and  the  cause  of  morality,  can  virtually  confiscate 
and  destroy  property  legally  acquired  and  legally  held  by  fellow 
citizens  v:ho  made  those  investments  under  the  full  sanction  of  the 
law,  and  only  in  order  that  they  might  engage  with  the  whole  peo- 
l)le  in  a profit-sharing  partnership  which  the  people  themselves, 
through  their  Government,  established  and  made  legal. 

Obviously  and  inevitably  such  a confiscation  and  destruction  of 
lawful  property  holdings  and  investments  would  be  the  direct  result 
of  the  adoption  and  passage  of  this  proposed  amendment. 

Propagandists  who  have  professionalized  the  prohibition  agitation 
for  reasons  commonly  believed  to  be  at  least  not  costly  to  themselves, 
and  some  of  the  most  sincere  advocates  of  abolition  of  the  legalized 
liquor  traffic  as  a moral  betterment  and  economic  necessity,  alike 
bring  to  bear  to  sustain  their  contentions  the  very  indictment  of  the 
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business  which  I already  have  mentioned.  But,  deliberately  and  self- 
ishly, or  through  lack  of  thought  and  ignorance  of  the  legal  status  in 
ydiich  the  liquor  business  was  established,  they  confuse  the  traffic  and 
its  results  with  the  men  engaged  in  it,  and,  entirely  ignoring  how  the 
enterprise  was  created  and  encouraged,  by  whom  and  for  what  pur- 
pose, Avho  participated  in  it  and  to  what  extent,  they  seek  to  place 
entire  responsibility  for  the  contract  itself  and  for  the  effects  of  the 
rum  sales  which  it  authorized,  wholly  and  solely  upon  the  shoulders 
of  those  who  invested  and  engaged  in  the  enterprise  merely  as  profit- 
sharing  partners  with  the  whole  people. 

And  upon  that  palpably  false  premise  they  attempt  to  promulgate 
a principle  justifying  virtual  confiscation  of  lawfull}?'  held  property, 
and  denying  any  reimbursement  whatever  for  the  destruction  or  de- 
preciation in  value  of  such  property  by  sudden  severance  of  the 
partnership  and  discontinuance  of  the  business. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me,  addressing  men  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  drafting  national  legislation,  and  who  are  familiar 
with  that  enacted  by  their  predecessors,  to  go  into  an  analysis  or  dis- 
cussion of  how,  and  under  what  circumstances  and  conditions,  the 
liquor  traffic  was  brought  into  lawful  existence,  solely  for  the  profit- 
sharing  public  income  to  be  gained  therefrom — constantly  increasing 
public  profits  for  governmental  and  public  purposes  that  otherwise 
would  have  had  to  be  financed  by  direct  taxation;  ever-growing  pub- 
lic profits  that  largely  have  financed  our  Government  through  every 
national  emergency  and  crisis  up  to  the  present. 

We  all  I:now  that  statement  to  be  true,  and  there  is  no  moral  or 
lawful  avenue  of  escape  from  the  self-created  responsibilities  which 
we  thus  brought  u])on  ourselves  for  whatever  effects  that  might  or 
mav  have  resulted  from  the  bargain. 

Why,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  committee — and  I say  it 
with  all  due  deference  and  respect  for  the  gentleman  himself  and  the 
high  office  he  holds — no  less  a prohibition  advocate  and  leader  than 
United  States  Senator  Morris  Sheppard,  who  recently  was  quoted  as 
having  said,  “ We  will  force  a vote  for  absolute  prohibition,  and  we 
believe  we  can  put  it  over,”  only  a relatively  short  time  prior  to  that, 
speaking  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  what  he  himself  described 
as  “ the  terrible  partnership  between  the  Government  of  this  country 
and  the  liquor  trade,”  yielding,  he  said,  a large  part  of  the  revenues 
which  sustain  the  Republic,  added  to  that  statement  this  sigmiflcant, 
far-reaching,  and  undeniable  truth,  “ yea,  our  very  salaries  as  Sena- 
tors of  the  United  States  represent  men’s  broken  bodies,  men’s  wasted 
lives,  the  widow’s  and  the  orphan’s  cry,  the  white  slave’s  bartere'd 
shame.” 

And  yet  for  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of  some  of  the  foremost 
advocates  of  prohibition  in  this  Nation  to  attempt  to  deny  the  rights 
of  liquor  men  to  compensation  for  property  that  would  be  depre- 
ciated or  destroyed  by  abolition  of  the  business,  upon  the  ground  that 
before  such  compensation  could  or  should  be  granted,  the  liquor  men 
themselves,  the  men  who  engaged  in  the  business  in  partnership  with 
us,  who  sold  rum  only  under  our  authorization  and  in  accordance 
with  all  the  stipulations  which  we  laid  down,  and  who  shared  with 
us  every  dollar  of  income  from  the  sale  of  that  rum,  first  should 
compensate  all  the  widows  and  orphans  in  this  country  alleged  to 
have  been  made  such  by  the  liquor  traffic. 
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I quote  to  5^ou  another  sentence  from  that  same  speech  by  United 
States  Senator  Sheppard.  Listen  to  it,  please : 

We  are  as  much  the  authors  of  woe  and  tears  and  ruin  as  any  follower  of 
Alaric,  who  immersed  his  sword  in  the  blood  of  mothers  and  of  babes. 

Could  any  confession  or  accusation  be  clearer  or  more  emphatic 
than  that? 

In  the  face  of  the  undeniable  facts  and  of  that  statement  made  in 
the  United  States  Senate  b}^  one  of  the  most  potential  prohibition 
leaders  in  the  Nation,  how  clare  any  man  or  any  set  of  men,  alleging 
his  or  their  motives  to  be  righteousness  and  morality,  attempt  to 
assert  that  only  one  partner  to  the  contract  or  conspiracy — call  it 
what  3mu  will — the  active  partner  who  made  and  sold  the  liquor  for 
our  profit,  should  be  held  wholly  and  solely  responsible  for  what 
resulted  from  it,  and  that  we  should  retain  to  ourselves  every  dollar 
of  the  billions  we  have  taken  out  of  the  business  without  a penny  of 
investment,  while  the  other  partner,  who  made  all  the  investments, 
both  in  money  and  materials,  should  be  denied  any  compensation  for 
his  damaged  or  destroyed  property  when  we  get  read}^  to  end  the  con- 
tract and  throw  him  out  of  business  ? 

How  dare  any  man  attempt  to  justify  such  sophistry? 

In  that  same  statement,  to  which  I twice  already  have  referred. 
Senator  Sheppard  said : 

Responsibility  for  the  miseries  and  tbe  crimes  of  men  rests  far  more  largely 
with  society  than  may  be  generally  supposed.  People  who  keep  their  own  lives 
blameless  have  by  no  means  entirely  met  their  duty  to  humanity  or  to  God.  A 
man  may  be  a drunkard  and  never  drink ; a thief,  yet  never  steal. 

And  I add  to  that  this  statement:  ‘’A  man  ma}^  be — a}^e,  in  this 
country  all  men  have  been — engaged  in  the  liquor  business,  even 
though  they  never  owned  a saloon,  tended  a bar,  or  took  a drink ; for 
they  created  the  traffic,  they  sanctioned  and  encouraged  the  business, 
they  supervised  the  enterprise,  and  the}^  profited  from  the  partner- 
ship, even  if  the^^  never,  directly  or  inclirectfy,  invested  a penny 
in  it.” 

I maintain — and  rightfully,  I believe — that  the  bitterest  excoria- 
tion, the  most  severe  indictment  that  could  be  brought  against  the 
legalized  liquor  business  can  not  in  the  least  diminish  our  responsi- 
bility for  it  or  affect  the  legal  status  in  which  we  established  it,  or  in 
the  slightest  degree  relieve  us  of  tiie  moral  and  financial  responsibili- 
ties we  assumed  when  we  established,  legalized,  and  became  full- 
ffedged,  profit-sharing  participants  in  that  business. 

Prior  to  the  material  advances  which  followed  the  outbreak  of  the 
world  war  in  1914,  our  annual  participation  in  the  profits  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  through  the  Federal  Government  alone,  was  something 
like  $300,000,000.  I understand  that  competent  Treasury  Depart- 
ment estimates  approximate  the  total  public  income  from  all  sources 
for  the  year  1918  at  $1,035,000,000.  You  men  are  more  familiar  than 
I with  the  difficulties  that  may  confront  the  Congress  in  drawing 
this  vast  annual  income  from  other  sources.  That,  however,  is  a 
phase  of  the  matter  not  particularly  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  my 
remarks.  Whether  that  income  shall  be  easy  or  difficult  of  replace- 
ment, the  irrefutable  facts  remains  that  we,  who  by  law  created  the 
legalized  liquor  business;  we,  who  by  law  protected  and  encouraged 
it;  we,  who  b\"  law  regulated  our  vast  profits  from  it,  can  not,  with 
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self-respect  or  honesty  or  any  semblance  of  common  justice,  attempt 
to  escape  onr  own  proper  share  of  the  financial  burdens  incident  to 
the  abolition  of  the  business  and  the  liquidation  of  that  which  many 
call  the  “ shameful  ” partnership. 

I have  no  criticism  to  make  of  the  motives  of  those  who,  in  the 
sincerity  of  conscientious  convictions  or  from  lack  of  information  on 
the  subject,  disagree  with  me.  I recognize  the  right  of  every  man  to 
his  own  opinion.  But  I say  to  you  bluntly  that  if,  with  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  history  of  the  legalized  liquor  business — and  the 
recognition  of  our  own  obligations  and  responsibilities  which  that 
knowledge  compels — I should  attempt  to  hold  the  liquor  men  them- 
selves personally,  morally,  and  financially  responsible  for  all  the 
harms  wrought  by  the  rum  which  we  licensed  and 'authorized  them  to 
sell — and  for  the  sale  of  every  ounce  of  which  we  have  taken  our 
prescribed  share  of  the  profits — I would  be  a shallow  hyprocrite, 
and  false  to  the  Christian  doctrines  to  which  I always  have  sub- 
scribed, and  for  which  I always  and  vigorously  have  fought. 

And  yet,  gentlemen,  that  is  exactl}^  what  this  amendment  proposes 
to  do,  for  it  provides  a method  of  prohibition  and  abolition  under 
which  the  public  would  retain  all  that  it  has  taken  from  the  business, 
Avhile  our  active  liquor  partners  not  only  would  be  legislated  out  of 
their  present  means  of  livelihood,  but  would  suffer  the  destruction 
of  stock  then  on  hand,  together  with  an  absolute  investment  loss 
represented  in  the  difference  in  the  value  of  their  properties  for 
present  purposes,  and  the  cost  of  converting  them  to  other  purposes, 
or  their  value  for  other  purposes,  providing  they  were  financially  able 
to  make  those  necessary  conversions. 

I submit  to  you,  as  a common  and  undeniable  axiom  of  all  moral 
law  and  Christian  principle,  that  it  matters  not  whether  men  are 
engaged  in  the  wet-goods  business  or  the  dry-goods  business,  whether 
they  are  bankers  or  brokers  or  printers  or  peddlers — it  matters  not 
what  the  character  or  our  present  characterization  of  their  business — 
if  it  is  a business  which  we  by  law  established,  which  we  by  law 
regulated  and  protected  and  thereby  encouraged,  and  from  which 
we  by  law  have  taken,  and  are  now  taking,  tremendous  partnership 
profits,  then  the  liquidation  of  that  business — wet  goods  or  dry 
goods — can  only  honestly  be  accomplished  by  a process  of  law  taking 
proper  cognizance  of  the  partnership  equity,  and  not  under  a plan 
by  which  one  partner,  the  public,  would  keep  all  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  it  has  made  out  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  other  partner  lose 
all  that  he  has  invested  in  it  under  the  requirements,  and  presumably 
under  the  protection,  of  the  law  we  made. 

Not  only  have  we,  as  a Nation  and  as  individual  States,  been  in 
a deliverate  profit-sharing  alliance  Avith  the  legalized  liquor  business, 
but  it  has  been  a partnership  in  Avhich  every  condition  has  been  dic- 
tated by  the  Nation  and  the  State.  Not  alone  have  we  stipulated  the 
price  that  a man  must  pay  to  engage  in  the  enterprise  with  us,  but 
we  have  specified  on  Avhat  days  he  might  sell  and  on  what  d§iys  he 
might  not ; at  what  hour  he  might  open,  and  at  Avhat  hour  he  must 
close;  to  whom  he  could  sell,  and  to  whom  he  could  not.  We  have 
gone  eA^en  further  than  that,  and  in  consideration  of  the  price  Avhich 
we  fixed,  haA^e  surrounded  the  business  with  all  the  protection  and 
sanction  of  the  laAv,  and  undertaken  to  guarantee  the  elimination  of 
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illicit  and  therefore  unfair  competition.  All  the  conditions  have 
been  of  our  making,  and  annually  in  advance  we  have  taken  that 
share  of  the  profits  which  Ave  legislated  should  be  ours. 

Some  men  haA^e  called  this  legalized  liquor  traffic,  this  profit-shar- 
ing partnership  between  the  GoA^ernment  and  indiAudual  citizens,  a 
conspiracy.  Accept  it  as  such  if  you  want  to.  But  in  Pennsylvania, 
my  State,  and  every  other  commonAvealth  that  I knoAv  of,  if  one  man 
hatches  a plot  to  murder  and  another  carries  that  plot  into  effect, 
both  parties  to  that  conspiracy  are  equally  guiltj^  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law — ^the  man  Avho  planned  the  crime,  along  with  the  man  Avho  car- 
ried it  into  effect — and,  if  the  laAv  is  able  to  lay  its  hand  upon  them, 
both  SAving  to  their  doom  from  a galloAvs.  or  go  to  their  deaths  in  the 
electric  chair.  Xot  only  does  the  law  of  conspiracy  go  that  far,  but 
as  cATry  laAvyer  in  this  room  knows,  it  further  proAudes  that  if,  for 
instance,  tAvo  men  conspire  to  commit  a theft,  and  one  in  trying  to 
consummate  the  agreement  commits  a greater  crime,  both  are  equall}^ 
responsible  and  guilty  for  all  that  results  from  the  conspiracy. 

Who,  I ask  you,  Avere  the  conspirators  Avho  fastened  the  fangs  of 
the  liquor  traffic  into  the  very  Autals  of  the  social  body  of  this  Nation? 
Can  Ave,  dare  we,  with  honesty  to  ourselves,  ansAver  that  only  one 
party  to  the  conspiracy — ^^the  men  Avho  carried  out  the  agreement 
which  we  dreAv  up  and  shared  with  us  all  the  profits  resulting  from 
it — are  to  be  held  responsible  for  all  that  resulted  from  it? 

The  whiskeA^  gin,  and  beer  business  may  be,  as  some  men  describe 
it,  a plague.  But  it  is  a plague  from  which  Ave  have  not  been  too 
good,  or  too  moral,  or  too  righteous,  or  too  conscientious,  or  too 
Christian-like  to  take  a large  share  of  the  profits  for  our  national 
subsistence.  And  if  it  is  a plague  noAV,  it  was  eqiialh^  a plague  Avhen 
we  established  it  and  made  it  legal,  and  the  danger  of  it  Avas  known 
then  as  well  as  it  is  known  iioaa\  It  is  the  same  traffic,  attended  by 
the  same  evils,  and  the  business  is  the  same  now  as  when  Ave  brought 
it  into  being  and  gaA’e  it  laAvful  sanction  for  our  own  financial  profit. 

And,  I say  to  3^11,  that  if  we,  the  people,  who  did  establish,  legalize, 
and  become  profit-sharing  partners  in  the  liquor  traffic,  noAv  are  to 
abolish  it  and  declare  unlawful  that  which  we  ourselves  made  lawful, 
then,  under  eveiy  interpretation  of  laAv  and  equit}^,  and  ever}^  principle 
and  precept  of  justice,  we  are  bound  to  compensate  men  for  the  re- 
sulting destruction  or  depreciation  of  propert}^  in  which,  under  every 
justification  and  sanction  of  the  law,  the3''  invested  for  the  actiA^e  con- 
duct of  that  business  Avhich  Ave  established,  legalized,  and,  to  the 
extent  of  billions  of  dollars,  haA^e  profited  from. 

Some  of  the  adAmcates  of  prohibition,  who  would  deuA’  aiiA"  com- 
pensation for  the  lawful  property  investments  that  would  thereby  be 
depreciated  in  value  or  destroyed,  cite  as  substance  for  their  attitude 
the  Supreme  Court’s  decision  in  the  Mugler  Case,  of  Kansas.  But 
I would  like  merel}^  to  remind  3^11  that  the  United  States  Siq^reme 
Court  decided  that  question  entireU  upon  its  inter  pretation  of  exist- 
ing statutes,  and  it  did  not  go  into  the  right  or  the  wrong,  the  justice 
or  the  injustice  of  those  statutes.  And  I contend  that  the  existing 
laws  appl3ung  to  the  legalized  liquor  business  are  morall3^  and  from 
other  view])oint  unjust,  in  that  the3^  made  the  liquor  traffic  laAvful, 
gaA^e  it  all  the  protection  of  the  law,  provided  under  those  laws  for  pub- 
lic participation  in  the  profits  accruing  from  the  business,  compelled 
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vast  private  investments  in  order  that  men  so  invited  by  law  might 
engage  in  that  legal  enterprise,  and  then  left  the  way  open  for  sudden 
illegalization  of  that  business  with  the  public  retaining  all  that  it  has 
taken  in  profits  from  the  enterprise,  and  all  the  losses  through  de- 
struction of  legitimate  investments  falling  upon  the  men  who  did 
nothing  more  than  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Are  we  to  enter  against  ourselves  now  the  indictment  that  those 
men  had  no  right  to  accept  our  intentions  as  honest  intentions,  and 
that  they  should  have  known  all  along  that  we  were  planning  to 
sv/indle  them  later — that  we  deliberately  inveigled  fellow  citizens 
into  making  large  property  investments  so  that  we  might  collect  from 
their  business  many  billions  of  dollars,  intending  all  the  while  eventu- 
ally to  oust  them  from  that  business  without  a penny  of  reimburse- 
ment for  the  property  losses  caused  thereby?  That  is  the  exact  po- 
sition that  passage  of  this  amendment  would  put  the  whole  people  of 
this  Nation  in. 

Sometimes,  gentlemen,  men  fear  being  tricked  and  swindled  when 
they  engage  in  a partnership  agreement  with  other  individuals.  But 
surely  citizens  have  a right  to  expect  honest  treatment  and  a square 
deal  when  they  enter  into  a business  arrangement  with  the  United 
States  of  America ! 

United  States  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams,  in  addressing  the 
Senate  on  the  District  of  Columbia  prohibition  bill,  said : 


i ,|fir 


I tliiiik  now  and  then  that  men  in  their  desire  to  do  good  by  law  are  dishonest. 
Some  time  ago  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union — overnight,  yon  might  say — . 
passed  a prohibition  law  forbidding  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  malt  or  vinous 
or  distilled  liquors  within  its  boundary.  Men  in  that  State  had  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  invested  in  breweries  and  distilleries.  Men  in  that  State  i 
had  just  finished  paying  the  State  for  their  annual  license,  which  was  permission  1 1 i 
to  sell  for  the  next  succeeding  12  months.  And  that  State  did  not  compensate  f j 
the  men  for  putting  their  distilleries  and  breweries  on  the  junk  pile ; and  it  did  ; . 

not  even  return  to  the  men  from  whom  had  been  collected  the  year’s  license  the  ' 
day  before  the  law  was  passed  the  money  wliich  those  men  had  paid.  ■ 

The  highest  form  of  morality  can  not  affortl  to  steal,  and  it  ought  not  to  steal;  y 
it  ought  not  to  take  money  under  false  pretenses.  If  it  does  not  take  it  under 
false  pretenses — if  it  takes  it  under  a legitimate  pretense — and  if  by  its  own 
action  it  does  away  with  the  consideration  for  which  the  money  was  given,  then 
it  ought  to  restore  it. 


And  I believe  every  member  of  this  committee  must  subscribe  to 
that  statement. 

No  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  established  and  finan- 
cially participated  in  the  legalized  liquor  traffic  has  attempted  to  - 
abolish  it  without  just  and  equitable  compensation  for  the  property 
destroyed  by  that  action. 

Eng^land,  in  its  so-called  consolidation  act  of  1910,  which  abolished 
a certain  number  of  saloons,  and  again  in  its  so-called  munition  dis-  , H 
tricts  act,  following  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  provided  under 
the  first  for  full  remuneration,  not  only  for  the  property  and  fixtures  I 
but  as  well  for  the  value  of  the  license,  and  under  the  second  gave  ade- 
quate remuneration  for  a part-time  closing  of  saloons  within  certain 
radii  of  munition  factories. 

Switzerland,  in  abolishing  the  making  and  selling  of  absinthe  in 
1910,  provided  compensation  not  only  for  the  properties  thus  made  . j 
useless  or  depreciated  in  value  but  also  compensated  the  owners  and  ^ 
the  employees  of  the  farms  on  which  the  product  was  grown,  as  well 
as  the  workers  in  the  absinthe  distilleries. 
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j On  April  25  of  this  year  the  Swedish  excise  board  of  control,  to 
which  the  subject  of  national  prohibition  in  Sweden  had  been  re- 

I f erred,  said  in  its  report  to  the  First  Chamber  of  the  Swedish  Par- 
^ liament: 

The  State  recognizes  both  the  moral  and  legal  right  of  distillers,  brewers, 
dealers,  hotel  keepers,  and  proprietors  of  similar  enterprises  to  compensation  if 
i their  properties  are  destroj^ed. 

; Australia,  Denmark,  and  other  nations  have  followed  in  the  same 

i pathway;  and  even  Kussia — brutal,  barbarous,  autocratic,  inhuman, 

II  unjust,  intolerant  Kussia,  as  we  then  knew  her  to  be — 50  years  ago 
li  made  Government  purchase  of  all  the  vodka  distilleries  in  the  Em- 

ii  pire,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  vras  able  to  close  out 
ii  the  entire  business  under  an  edict  of  national  sobriety  without  the 
ij  loss  of  a single  dollar  to  any  individual  or  corporation. 

' ' And  even  within  the  present  year  China — dark,  uneducated, 
I;  densely  populated,  slow-thinking,  tardy-moving,  unenlightened,  age- 
j old,  idol-worshiping,  slant-eyed  China — in  ridding  herself  of  the 
opium  trade  and  the  opium  habit  is  challenging  the  United  States  of 
America  in  tactics  of  efficiency  and  methods  of  honesty  and  square 
dealing,  for  the  Go^'ernment  of  China  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Shanghai  opium  combine  to  purchase  the  latter’s  entire 
stock  through  an  issue  of  treasur}^  bonds,  and  hereafter  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  the  drug  is  to  be  prohibited. 

We  stand  alone  in  the  galaxy  of  nations — we.  the  free  and  liberty- 
loving  people  of  the  United  States — as  the  only  country  under  the 
sun  which,  having  established,  participated  in,  and  profited  from 
the  liquor  business,  and  having  invited  men  to  engage  in  it  entirely 
under  terms  of  our  own  making,  then  has  attempted  to  illegalize  that 
business,  with  all  the  losses  of  abolition  saddled  upon  those  who 
thought,  and  had  every  reason  to  believe,  that  they  were  law  pro- 
tected when  they  engaged,  in  a law-abiding  wajq  in  a lavv-sanctioned 
enterprise. 

And,  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  we  attempt  to  maintain  and 
justify  that  attitude,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  right  now,  upon 
whisky  that  could  be  made  for  from  25  to  50  cents  a gallon  and,  un- 
taxed, could  be  sold  at  a reasonable  profit  at  from  50  to  75  cents  a 
gallon,  the  Government  of  the  United  States — and  that  means  every 
citizen  in  the  Nation — is  demanding  and  receiving  as  its  profit  $3.20 
on  every  gallon.  Yet  some  people  try  to  maintain  that  the  whole 
people  of  this  country  are  not  engaged  in  the  legalized  liquor  business. 

Some  people,  I say,  try  to  maintain  that  we  have  not  been  profit- 
sharing  partners  in  the  legalized  liquor  traffic,  in  spite  of  the  fact — I 
want  to  give  this  statement  all  the  emphasis  within  my  command — 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  a single  year  now  we  are  taking  in,  as  our 
share  of  the  liquor  profits,  more  than  the  amount  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  buy  outright  every  brewery  and  distillery  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific,  the  Mexican  border  and  the  Canadian  line ! 

And  I am  not  advocating  that  we  buy  out  the  breweries  and  distil- 
leries. I am  merely  asserting  that  the  most  elemental  principles  of 
honesty  and  justice  and  equity  and  morality  require  that  out  of  our 
vast  hoard  of  whisky  wealth  we  part  with  enough  to  salvage  the 
losses  incident  to  converting  those  plants,  warehouses,  etc.,  to  other 
commercial  purposes,  and  to  cover,  at  cost  plus  reasonable  contem- 
plated profit,  stocks  now  on  hand. 
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We,  the  people,  the  general  public,  the  profiteers  in  booze,'  have  > 
been  the  real  ruin  sellers  of  this  country,  and  unpleasant  as  the  fact  ' 
may  be,  no  man  can  successfully  deny  it.  Not  only  are  we  morally,  ': 
and  legally  entirely  responsible  for  the  existence  of  the  legalized 
liquor  traffic  and  all  that  may  have  resulted  from  it,  and  therefore 
financially  obligated  to  a return  of  an  infinitesimal  part  of  our  liquor 
profits  as  compensation  for  properties  destroyed  through  abolition 
of  the  business,  but,  as  Senator  Sheppard  so  eloquently  put  it,  “We 
are  as  much  the  authors  of  woe  and  misery  and  ruin  as  any  follower  ' 
of  Alaric,  who  immersed  his  sword  in  the  blood  of  mothers  and  i 
babes.”  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  I am  opposed  to  | 
this  amendment  for  the  reason  that  the  sort  of  prohibition  which  it 
proposes,  without  any  arrangement  whatever  for  reimbursement  for 
the  property  losses  caused  thereb^q  it  outright  confiscation  to  the  , 
exact  extent  that  it  would  diminish  the  income  from,  depreciate  the  j j, 
value  of,  or  destroy  the  investments  in,  properties  lawfully  acquired  j 
for,  and  now  used  in,  the  legalized  liquor  business;  and  it  matters 
not  that  existing  statutes  may  permit  it,  such  confiscation  is  contrary  !|  ' 
Co  the  spirit  of  law,  the  principles  of  morality,  the  precepts  of  hon- 
esty, and  the  requirements  of  justice.  , 

I repeat  that  in  its  present  form  the  amendment  fails  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  plain  justice.  It  suggests  a dangerous  doctrine 
which,  once  established  as  a process  of  law,  easily  and  logically  might 
be  applied  to  any  other  legal  business.  It  proposes  a grave  and  an 
unjustified  wrong  in  the  name  of  high  moral  purpose  and  the  cause 
of  economic  conservation.  It  is  selfish  subterfuge  and  an  attempt  to  I 
evade  a clear  obligation.  It  is  in  utter  violation  of  all  the  natural  [ 
laws  of  equity  and  honesty.  In  addition  to  all  its  other  faults  and 
weaknesses  it  is  inherently  wrong  in  that  it  seeks  to  compel  national 
prohibition  through  the  necessity  that  exists  for  an  emergency  ap-  ' 
propiration  to  one  of  the  governmental  departments.  The  proposi-  j 
tion  is  indefensible.  Upon  those  grounds  I hope  and  I believe  that 
the  committee  will  i^eject  it.  j| 

I thank  you  for  the  time  you  have  given  me,  and  I shall  be  glad  to  I 
answer  any  questions  that  any  of  the  members  of  the  committee  may 
care  to  ask. 
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TUESDAY,  JUNE  25,  1918. 

United  StxVTes  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestru, 

'W a^shington^  D.  C . 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o’clock  a.  m., 
in  Eoom  326,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Thomas  P.  Gore  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present : Senators  Gore,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Sheppard, 
Thompson,  Johnson,  Kendrick,  Gronna,  and  Kenyon. 

The  Chairman.  The  object  of  the  meeting,  as  the  committee  is 
aware,  is  to  have  hearings  on  the  Jones  amendment  to  the  food-pro- 
duction bill,  which  relates  to  proliibition  in  respect  to  wine,  whisky, 
and  beer. 

The  representatives  of  the  Bankers’  Association  have  requested 
to  be  heard,  and  I have  promised  to  hear  them  first.  They  have  said 
it  would  take  only  a few  minutes.  Is  IMr.  Johnston  here? 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  PERCY  H.  JOHNSTON,  VICE  PRESIDENT  CHEM- 
ICAL NATIONAL  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK,  CHAIRMAN  OF  BANKERS’ 

COMMITTEE  ON  H.  R.  11945,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  residence,  Mr.  Johnston? 

Mr.  Johnston.  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  connected  with  any  bankers’  organiza- 
tion, or  do  you  speak  for  any  aggregation  of  bankers? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I do.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  that  is,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I am  vice  president  of  the  Chemical  National 
Bank  of  New  York,  interested  in  the  banking  business  in  Kentucky, 
my  native  State;  and  chairman  of  a bankers’  committee  that  was 
organized  early  last  summer,  about  the  time  the  Smoot  amendment 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  affecting  the  situation  as  to  whisky  in 
bonded  warehouses. 

The  Chairman.  As  I understand  it,  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  point 
as  to  what  effect  immediate  prohibition  will  have  on  bank  credits 
based  on  whisky  warehouse  receipts? 

^Ir.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  on  open  accounts. 

The  Chair^ian^  Proceed  in  your  own  way,  and  submit  to  the  com- 
mittee whatever  you  have  to  say.  » 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
should  like  first  to  have  you  know  that  I am  not  really  what  you 
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would  term  a New  York  banker,  as  I have  only  been  over  there  8 . 
or  10  months.  Mj  banking  experience  was  gained  in  Kentucky,  i 
I spent  six  3^ears  as  national  bank  examiner,  working  on  both  the  ' 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  the  Great  Lakes  region,  and  the  Southern 
and  Gulf  States.  I do  not  mention  this  with  any  idea  of  giving  j 
myself  a recommendation,  but  only  that  you  may  have  a yar^dstick  I 
with  which  to  measure  the  value  of  what  I say. 

Last  summer — I was  at  that  time  in  Louisville  as  vice  president  ^ 
of  one  of  the  banks  there — the  amendment  known  as  the  Smoot  J . 
amendment  was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  we  had  a committee  i ! 
of  bankers  from  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  New  | 
York,  and  other  cities  who  came  over  to  Washington  at  that  time. 

¥/ e laid  the  matter  before  an  informal  hearing  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  before  a formal  hearing  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
' mittee  of  the  House,  at  which  the  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  were  present. 

We  came  away  from  Washington  pretty  well  convinced  that  it 
was  just  a question  of  time  until  prohibition  prevailed  in  the  coun- 
try ; that  the  distillation  of  alcoholic  beverages  was  going  to  be  dis- 
continued; that  the  constitutional  amendment  would  eventually  be 
ratified  by  all  the  States,  or  by  a sufficient  number,  and  that  within 
12  months  after  it  had  been  ratified  it  would  become  operative.  We 
felt  at  that  time  that  we  would  give  the  business  a reasonable  time 
to  work  itself  out. 

I will  now  proceed  to  make  a general  statement  which  I have 
prepared : 

In  asking  for  this  hearing  before  your  committee,  we  are  actuated 
by  no  other  motive  than  that  of  protecting  our  respective  banking 
institutions. 

If  the  Jones  amendment  is  passed  and  becomes  operative,  we  view 
with  apprehension  and  great  alarm  what  to  many  individuals,  firms, 
corporations,  and  banks  will  be  a financial  catastrophe.  The  enact- 
ing of  this  legislation  would  throw  thousands  of  individuals,  firms, 
and  corporations  into  bankruptcy,  and  the  losses  resulting  therefrom 
would  be  most  severe  and  in  the  aggregate  a very  large  amount. 

We  should  like  to  have  it  clearly  understood  that  this  committee 
of  bankers  in  no  way  represents  the  distilling  or  liquor  interest,  but 
was  hurriedly  gotten  together  for  the  preservation  of  our  own  bank- 
ing institutions.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  committee  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  concerning  the  prohibition  question,  but  to  deal  solely  I 
with  the  amendment  under  consideration  and  just  how  it  will  affect  i 
not  only  our  banking  institutions  but  banking  institutions  in  general 
and  the  financial  welfare  of  the  country. 

It  is  estimated  by  sources  considered  reliable  that  there  are  in  ' 
existence  in  this  country  whiskies,  gins,  wines,  and  other  alcoholic  j 
liquors  between  200,000,000  and  250,000,000  of  gallons,  representing 
a property  valuation  of  something  like  $500,000,000.  Against  this 
$500,000,000,  as  a basis  of  credit,  there  are  outstanding  obligations 
in  the  way  of  bank  and  trade  indebtedness  amounts  that  we  believe 
will  aggregate  from  $200,000,000  to  $250,000,000,  and  if  the  Jones 
amendment  becomes  operative  the  security  back  of  this  indebtedness 
will  become  as  worthless  as  if  it  were  all  consumed  by  a great  con- 
flagration without  any  insurance  whatever  on  the  same.  Five  hun- 
dred million  dollars  in  property  values  can  not  be  destroyed  without 
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seriously  affecting  our  entire  credit  structure,  as  the  business  is  more 
or  less  interwoven  with  a great  many  other  lines  of  business,  and  the 
disastrous  effects  will  be  widespread  and  great.  The  legislation 
would  result  in  thousands  of  bankruptcies,  and  the  absolute  ruining 
financially  not  only  of  the  people  directly  engaged  in  the  business 
but  also  of  thousands  of  shareholders,  a large  number  of  whom  are 
women  and  children. 

The  inventories  of  many  large  wholesale  and  retail  drug  stores 
and  grocery  stores  include  large  amounts  in  property  values  of 
alcoholic  beverages.  As  to  how  far  reaching  the  calamity  would  be 
no  one  is  in  position  to  tell. 

Until  the  last  year  or  two  bankers  have  looked  with  favor  upon  the 
bonded  warehouse  receipt  for  whisky  as  a safe  credit  instrument, 
relying  on  the  fact  that  the  distiller  had  an  eight-year  period  in 
which  to  withdraw  such  whiskies  from  the  bonded  warehouse,  and 
inasmuch  as  he  had  been  licensed  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
manufacture  whisky  and  that  it  was  manufactured  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Government  and  stored  in  warehouses  under  the 
Government’s  sole  custody  and  control  and  further  that  the  distiller, 
as  a guarantee  on  his  part  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  con- 
tract (namely  the  withdrawal  of  the  whisky  at  the  end  of  the  eight- 
year  period)  has  furnished  the  Government  with  indemnifyiim  bonds 
with  approved  security,  we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  in  effect  the 
contract  was  as  binding  on  the  Government  as  on  the  distiller,  and 
we  have  not  heretofore,  or  we  might  say  piror  to  the  recent  proposed 
legislation,  ever  even  considered  that  very  drastic  legislation  would 
be  inacted  that  in  effect  would  change  the  preexisting  conditions  and 
place  in  great  danger  our  large  extensions  of  credit. 

No  doubt  you  gentlemen  have  taken  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  Goverment  will  lose  at  least  $1,000,000,000  in  taxes  if  this 
amendment  becomes  operative,  and  we  only  mention  this  in  passing 
as  our  real  mission  is  to  lay  clearly  before  you  how  seriously  our 
banking  institutions  will  be  affected  by  the  legislation. 

Many  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  alcoholic  beverages, 
as  well  PS  many  vrholesale  and  retail  grocers  and  drug  stores  have 
borrowed  large  amounts  of  money  during  the  past  sixty  days  in 
order  to  pay  the'  floor  tax,  which  became  effective  in  May.  These 
companies  in  turn  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  disposing  of  their 
stocks  of  goods  and  consequently  are  still  indebted  heavily  to  the 
banks  also  in  connection  with  the  floor  tax  pa^unents. 

We  admit  to  you  very  frankly  that  bankers  generally  are  of  the 
opinion  that  prohibition  will  eventually  be  in  full  operation  in  this 
country,  but  we  have  been  more  or  less  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
would  come  by  the  respective  States  ratifying  the  constitutional 
amendment,  which  would  give  the  people  engaged  in  the  business 
twelve  months’  time  for  adjustment  after  the  requisite  number  of 
States  had  voted  on  the  ratification.  If  the  business  were  liquidated 
in  this  manner,  there  would  be  sufficient  opportunity  for  the  people 
engaged  in  the  business  to  liquidate  in  an  orderly  manner  and  the 
large  losses  avoided  that  would  result  from  any  hurried  liquidation 
such  as  is  contemplated  in  the  Jones  amendment.  Any  legislation 
such  as  contemplated  by  the  bill  under  discussion  does  nothing  short 
of  confiscating  the  property,  and  if  drastic  legislation  of  this  char- 
acter is  enacted  it  seems  to  us  that  as  a matter  of  common  fairness 
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and  justice  such  legislation  should  cariT  with  it  a provision  to  reim-  ’ 
burse  everyone  affected  at  least  to  the  cost  of  the  goods  to  the 
respective  owners. 

To  sum  up,  let  us  visualize  what  will  be  the  consequences,  both  to 
the  holders  of  the  loans  and  the  trade  creditors,  if  $250,000,000  of  in- 
debtedness can  not  be  paid  at  a time  when  business  is  already  keyed 
up  to  the  straining  point.  Any  pulling  from  under  this  structure  of 
a substantial  credit-pro])  might  have  a very  far-reaching  effect.  I 

Senator  Thompson.  Mr.  Johnston,  if  this  was  to  extend  the  time^ 
to  go  into  effect  in  three  or  four  months,  would  that  cover  your  point?  ^ 

Mr.  JoTiNSTON.  I do  not  think  it  would.  It  is  estimated  there  is 
about  a 15  months’  or  16  months’  normal  supply. 

Senator  Thompson.  But  your  paper  does  not. run  that  long? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I have  estimated  12  months  after  the  States  have 
ratified  the  amendment. 

Senator  Thompson.  lYoukl  not  that  be  covered  by  making  it  12 
months  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  would  help.  There  would  still  be  probably 
one-third  of  it  left. 

Senator  Thompson.  lYhat  would  you  say  about  January  1;  would 
that  do? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I do  not  think  it  would.  I think  it  would  be  a 
very  heavy  loss.  I would  not  like  to  mention  any  names,  but  I would 
say  to  any  member  of  this  committee,  not  for  the  record,  that  I 
know  of  numbers  of  banks  that  will  go  into  the  hands  of  receivers 
if  this  Jones  amendment  becomes  operative. 

Senator  Thompson.  Because  of  the  paper  thev  hold? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Because  of  the  paper  they  hold. 

Senator  Thompson.  Paper  of  the  whisky  men? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes:  I know  of  a large  number  of  wholesale  gro- 
cery houses  and  drug  houses  that  will  go  into  the  hands  of  receivers, 
on  that  account. 

Senator  Thompson.  Do  you  hold  any  paper  from  the  brewers? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Not  a dollar  from  the  brewers.  But  we  have 
loaned  and  other  banks  have  loaned  heavily  to  wholesale  drug  stores 
and  grocery  houses  to  pay  floor  tax. 

Senator  Thompson.  The  banks  would  not  have  any  objection  to 
the  beer  proposition,  would  they? 

Mr.  Johnston.  None  whatever.  We  would  not  have  any  objection 
to  this  bill  if  we  could  provide  for  the  loss.  I think  most  of  the  men 
on  this  bankers’  committee  are  what  you  might  term  “ prohibition- 
ists.” But  this  business  has  been  in  existence  for  a hundred  years, 
and  bank  credit  has  naturally  been  sought  and  furnished  during  that 
time. 

After  we  were  down  in  Washington  last  summer,  the  bankers 
talked  it  over,  and  we  estimated  that  by  the  time  the  constitutional 
amendment  was  ratified,  with  the  stopping  of  the  distillation  of 
whisky,  which  we  were  all  glad  of,  that  it  would  give  the  whisky  a 
chance  to  move  out.  Under  the  Jones  amendment,  as  I understand  it, 
you  can  not  move  a barrel  across  the  street,  can  not  export  it,  you 
can  not  sell  it  locally,  you  can  not  take  it  out  of  the  warehouse,  and 
can  not  do  anything  with  it. 

Senator  Thompson.  Y^our  objection  is  to  preventing  the  sale  of 
whisky  during  the  war? 
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\ Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir.  We  think  if  the  Government  passes  this 
^ drastic  restriction  it  should  make  a provision,  if  it  is  necessary — 

; because  this,  after  all,  is  confiscation  of  property  in  a polite  way. 

Senator  Thompson.  If  we  gave  the  rig’ht  to  redistill  it  and  use  it 

I for  war  purposes  instead  of  destructive  purposes,  Avould  it  not  be 
satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I think  the  loss  would  still  be  very  heavy.  Of 
course,  I can  not  speak  of  the  technical  end  as  to  how  much  alcohol 
could  be  gotten  out  of  a gallon  of  whisky. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  much  would  you  estimate  the  loss,  follow- 
ing out  the  Senator’s  idea  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Kedistillation? 

Senator  Johnson.  Eedistillation. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I have  heard  it  said  that  three  gallons  of  whisky 
would  redistill  one  gallon  of  alcohol.  I would  not  want  to  make  that 
statement  as  an  expert. 

Senator  Thompson.  That  would  be  some  saving? 

Senator  Gronna.  I think  I should  say  to  you,  in  fairness,  that  I 
do  not  think  the  committee  has  agreed  upon  any  specific  form  of  the 
Jones  amendment  as  to  whisky.  I want  to  ask  you  a few  questions : 
If  the  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  distilled 
liquors  were  given  time  to  dispose  of  the  present  stock,  either  by  sale 
here  or  export  to  foreign  countries,  would  your  committee  have  any 
objection  to  this  legislation? 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  would  welcome  it  with  open  arms.  I think 
the  bankers  would  be  glad  to  see  the  business  go  out  of  existence.  I 
say  that  very  frankly.  But  we  want  to  get  out  of  it  without  a loss  to 
ourselves. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  have  $200,000,000  invested,  as  you  say,  in 
$500,000,000  worth  of  liquor? 

Mr.  Johnston,  That  is  about  the  amount  of  credit  out  against  it — 
about  $250,000,000  credit  outstanding  of  bank  indebtedness,  open 
account  ? 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  About  what  length  of  time  do 
you  think  it  would  take  to  enable  the  bankers  to  liquidate  their  hold- 
ings to  get  out  without  a loss? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I think  about  15  months  would  let  the  bankers 
out  without  any  loss. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  reason  that  I asked  that 
IS  that  I have  an  estimate  from  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Eeve- 
niie  to  the  effect  that  there  was  in  bond,  September  1, 1917,  of  distilled 
spirits  183,372,520  gallons. 

Mr.  JohnsTon.  It  is  much  less  than  that  now. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Withdrawn  from  September  1, 
1917,  to  April  1,  1918,  35,310,523  gallons;  difference  due  to  use  of 
materials  in  bond  when  the  prohibition  law  was  passed  last  year. 
I presume  he  means  by  that  that  the  excess  amount  that  has  been 
used  for  redistillation  as  well  as  of  clammor  on  the  part  of  the 
thirsty  to  provide  against  a dr}^  period. 

Senator  Gronna.  Now,  if  I may  complete  my  question? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  If  you  have  $500,000,000  worth,  or  $2  to  $1, 
figuring  the  intrinsic  value  of  whiskey  for  the  loans,  then  you  also 
have  the  credit  of  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  industry,  do 
you  not  ? 
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Mr.  Johnston.  If  it  is  an  individual,  we  have.  Of  course,  if  it  is 
a corporation,  we  do  not  have  the  personal  credit  of  the  people  en- 
gaged in  it. 

Senator  Geonna.  Would  you  have  the  credit  of  the  corporation? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Whatever  the  corporation  was  indebted. 

Senator  Geonna.  As  a matter  of  fact,  your  paper  does  not  run  to 
exceed  90  days,  does  it? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Oh,  no;  four  months  is  the  maximum. 

Senator  Geonna.  Why,  then,  would  it  not  be  sufficient  if  these 
people  were  given  four  months’  time  to  dispose  of  this  nroduct? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Who  are  they  going  to  sell  it  to? 

Senator  Geonna.  There  would  be  no  trouble,  I think,  about 
selling. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I think  if  the  legislation  is  going  to  become  ef- 
fective v/ithin  four  months  and  the  country  becomes  dry  there 
would  be  very  much  purchasing,  because  every  one  would  be  stranded 
and  it  would  break  the  market  very  greatly. 

Senator  Geonna.  They  would  only  need  to  sell  half  of  it  to  pay 
you  people  up  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  If  they  could  get  present  prices  for  it. 

Senator  Geonna.  They  could  sell  half  of  it  and  keep  the  balance 
until  after  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  If  they  could  sell  for  present  prices,  but  they 
could  not  sell  for  ])resent.  prices.  This  contemplated  legislation  has 
absolutely  paralized  the  selling  market. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  selling  prices  have  been  pretty  high? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Sixty  days  "ago  it  could  hardly  be  bought,  we 
learn  from  whiske}^  brokers  and  others  in  the  business,  and  now  you 
can  not  find  one  who  will  buy  it  from  you. 

Senator  Geonna.  Supposing  that  the  bill  should  be  modified  so 
as  to  give  the  liquor  interests  four  months  to  dispose  of  the  liquor, 
would  you  still  say  this  legislation  would  ruin  the  banks  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Geonna.  It  still  would  close  ^mur  banks? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes;  I think  it  Avouid.  I think  banks  are  very 
heavily  loaded  up  on  it,  and  A-ery  many  would  fail,  because  if  they 
only  had  four  months  to  dispose  of  the  liquor  there  would  be  a stam- 
pede of  everyone  aaJio  had  whisky  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Senator  Geonna.  Supposing  Ave  made  it  six  months? 

Mr.  Johnston.  The  longer  you  made  it  the  better.  I do  not  think 
Ave  can  get  out  under  15  months. 

Senator  Geonna.  It  Avould  almost  look  to  me,  as  a financier  in  a 
small  Avay,  that  you  are  practically  carrying  the  whisky  business, 
because  if  there  is  not  enough  money  inA^ested  by  the  men  engaged 
in  it  you  are  really  liquor  men. 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  is  true  of  the  beef  business.  If  you  stop 
selling  beef  by  the  Armours,  Cudahy,  and  Swift,  and  they  could 
not  get  any  money,  it  might  be  said  we  Avere  in  the  same  business; 
take,  again,  the  big  tobacco  companies — the  American  Tobacco  Co., 
Lorillard,  and  the  Dukes,  if  they  Avere  stopped  from  selling  tobacco, 
and  could  not  get  any  mone}^ 

Senator  Geonna.  Yes,  but  if  you  give  them  time  to  dispose  of  the 
stock  on  hand 
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Mr.  Johnston  (interposing).  There  would  be  sellers  and  no 
buyers. 

Senator  Kenyon.  This  bill  only  covers  whisky  for  beverage  pur- 
poses. 

Senator  Geonna.  Why  do  you  think  there  would  be  no  bu^^ers  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  If  the  bone-dry  prohibition,  was  going  to  become 
effective  in  four  months — just  assuming  that  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment— I do  not  know  who  would  want  to  buy  any  whisky.  The  man 
who  is  retailing  it  would  figure  down  to  the  last  gallon  lie  could  get 
along  with  so  that  he  would  not  have  any  on  hand  when  that  went 
into  effect. 

Senator  Geonna.  In  making  these  extensive  loans,  you  must  have 
direct  knowledge  as  to  the  amount  that  can  be  disposed  of  in  a 
month.  How  much  liquor  do  they  ordinarily  dispose  of  in  a month? 

IMr.  JoHNSTox".  I think  the  Internal  Rei'enue  Commissioner’s  re- 
port shows  withdrawals  of  7.500.000  to  10,000.000  gallons  a month. 
Estimating  that  there  is  200,000,000  gallons  on  hand,  it  would  take  at 
least  15  months. 

The  banks  have  been  especiall}^  hard  hit,  because  during  the  last 
60  days,  as  I have  stated,  they  liave  loaned  large  amounts  of  money  to 
people  to  pay  this  floor  tax.  People  who  had  whisky  at  the  bonded 
warehouses  came  in  and  wanted  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
The  tax  became  operative  on  the  stocks  on  the  floor  from  3.10  to 
3.20  and  they  borrowed  the  monej"  to  pay  that — large  grocery  houses, 
wholesale  drug  stores,  and  retail  and  chain  drug  stores.  They  have 
borrowed  the  money  to  pay  the  tax.  The  Government  has  the  tax. 
If  they  stop  them  from  selling,  they  are  going  to  lose.  People  in 
the  business  are  going  to.  lose  much  because  they  are  going  to  lose 
everything  they  have ; and  then  the  people  we  extended  credit  to  are 
going  to  come  next,  because  our  loans  are  on  collateral.  Then,  if  we 
have  the  whisky  on  hand  until  the  end  of  the  war,  it  is  an  awful  big 
question  to  market  it.  We  will  have  to  look  after  it  ourselves.  The 
distiller  will  not  have  anj"  interest  in  keeping  the  barrels  corked 
to  prevent  leaking,  and  then  if  the  war  lasted  only  60  days, 
and  the  States  ratified  the  constitutional  amendment  and  it  Avould 
have  become  operative,  we  would  still  have  the  whisl?y^  on  hand.  We 
will  not  have  any  chance  to  get  out  from  underneath. 

Senator  Geonna.  I think  it  is  almost  conceded — I am  speaking  for 
myself  at  any  rate — that  the  distillers  would  be  permitted  to  export, 
because  we  are  exporting  grain  now  to  foreign  countries,  and  those 
countries  are  using  grain  in  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  liquors? 

]\Ir.  Johnston.  Yes;  of  course,  the  foreign  countries  would  pay 
their  own  price.  We  would  have  so  much  here — the  market  has  ab- 
solutely died  out  on  the  other  side,  because  they  know  we  have  lesfis- 
lation  pending  that  is  likely  to  reduce  the  price,  and  they  are  holding 
off  from  buying.  There  is  quite  a heavy  sale  ordinarily  during  the 
spring  months,  probably  50,000  or  100,000  barrels  of  whisky  bought 
by  English  interests. 

"Senator  Geonn^a.  Of  course,  we  can  not  legislate  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  foreign  countries,  and  if  they  are 
going  to  use  our  grain  for  foreign  manufacture  we  might  just  as 
well  use  the  liquor  here  and  get  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Of  course,  this  whisky  has  been  made.  We  under- 
stand this  as  a food  bill.  I do  not  think  there  would  be  any  food. 
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labor,  or  anything  else  consumed,  because  the  liquor  is  already  on 
hand.  The  bill  which  became  operative  last  November  absolutely 
stopped  all  manufacture. 

Senator  Geonna.  I think  some  of  us  think  it  would  save  more  than 
that — that  it  would  save  man-power  to  get  rid  of  the  whisky. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I will  not  argue  that  side  of  the  question  at  all. 
I want  to  get  clearly  before  you  that  it  is  of  big  financial  interest 
to  the  banks,  and  that  we  are  going  to  have  big  losses  and  receiver- 
ships facing  us.  The  particular  bank  I am  with  happens  to  a very 
strong  institution  and  we  are  expecting  big  losses;  and  there  are 
banks  which  has  as  much  as  70  per  cent  assets  in  this  class  of  paper. 

Senator  Johnson.  Mr.  Johnston,  is  it  your  opinion  by  the  time 
the  banks  got  rid  of  that  bonded  indebtedness  the  liquor  men  would 
be  largely  rid  of  their  liquor? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  long  do  you  think  that  would  be? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Some  of  them  seem  to  think  iS  months  or  2 
years.  I think  myself  in  15  months  the  banks  would  be  on  safe 
ground. 

The  Chair jman.  Have  the  banks  been  reefing  their  sails  and  getting 
ready  for  this  since  ]irohibition  came  in  sight?  I mean  since  the 
constitutional  amendment  has  been  pending. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes;  since  the  constitutional  amendment  has  been 
]iending,  the  banks  have  all  kept  constantly  before  them  that  within 
a certain  time,  assuming  that  by  next  spring  a sufficient  number  of 
States  would  liave  ratified  this  amendment,  and  then  12  months 
more,  the  banks  have  figured  out  just  about  how  long  it  would  take 
for  the  natural  consumption,  with  the  intention  of  getting  out.  Per- 
sonally I feel  that  within  12  months  the  saloonkeeper  will  be  going 
out  of  business  because  he  will  not  have  anything  to  sell;  that  liquor 
will  get  so  high  that  the  small  saloonkeeper  can  not  lay  in  a stock, 
mid  naturally  they  will  begin  to  go  out  of  business  irrespective  of 
legislation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  banks  assumed  that  there  would  be  no 
other  legislation? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  ive  were  very  much  suriirised  when  this 
came  up.  MHien  we  left  AYashington  last  July,  after  having  these 
hearings,  we  left  feeling  that  prohibition  was  coming;  that  it  was 
coming  by  the  ratification  of  the  amendment,  and  we  felt  that  we 
could  go  along  with  the  business,  gradually  liquidating  and  getting 
out,  until  the  law  became  operative,  and  we  would  be  rid  of  it 
entirely.’ 

Now,  Senator,  I have  some  telegrams  that  I would  like  to  put 
into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  file  them  and  they  will  be  printed  as  part 
of  your  statement. 

(The  telegrams  referred  to  follow:) 

Louisville,  Ky.,  June  2Ji\  1918. 

Percy  H.  .Iohnson, 

Chemical  National  Bank,  New  York. 

Absolutely  impossible  for  Louisville  Clearing  House  to  be  reiu'esented  at 
hearing  to-morrow,  regreb  this  very  much.  Advices  received  too  late  Saturday 
to  be  able  to  make  arrangements. 

Embry  L.  Swearingen, 
President  Louisville  Clearing  House. 
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OwEXSBOEo.  Ky..  fune  2-'t. 

Percy  H.  Johnson, 

Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  Washington,  B.  C. 

We  want  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  bill  to  prohibit  the  withdrawal  of 
whiskey  such  a law  would  cripple  business  in  this  community. 

United  States  Natl.  Bank. 


Bardstown,  Ky'.,  June  2Ji-,  1918. 

Percy  H.  Johnson, 

Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Glad  you  are  to  appear  before  Senate  Agricultural  Committee  on  behalf  of 
banks  holding  whiskey  warehouse  receipts  any  legislation  on  banks  holding 
whiskey  warehouse  receipts  any  legislation  prohibiting  'Withdrawals  of  vchis- 
key  would  be  ruinous  to  banks  of  Kentucky  which  have  millions  loaned  bn 
these  receipts.  Banks  are  now  using  all  their  resources  to  finance  the  Gov- 
ernment any  legislation  along  the  line  contemplated  would  so  cripple  banks 
that  their  ability  to  serve  both  the  Government  and  the  people  would  be  ma- 
terially impaired  and  in  many  cases  their  doors  closed. 


Peoples  Bank, 

Wilson  and  Muir  Bankers, 
Farmers  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 


The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hurley,  if  you  are  ready,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDWARD  N.  HURLEY,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  jmu  and  the  committee  will  in- 
dulge me,  I will  read  a brief  statement  which  I have  prepared  with  a 
view  to  reducing  the  possibility  of  being  misunderstood  on  an  issue 
of  grave  importance  to  the  morale  of  the  shipyard  workers. 

If  merely  private  interests  were  affected,  I have  no  hesitancy  in 
sa}dng  that  I would  welcome  the  prohibition  experiment.  Any  tem- 
porary disorganization  it  might  cause  would  have  its  compensation. 
It  is  not  private  business,  but  the  counti’y's  Inisiness,  in  a great  war 
emergenct^  with  which  I am  concerued.  and  I am  unwilling  at  this 
crisis  to  stand  sponsor  for  any  experiment  with  the  personal  liberty 
of  nearly  a half  million  men  in  the  shipyards  and  contributing  in- 
dustries, on  whom  we  are  relying  to  put  through  the  biggest  ship- 
building program’ in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  Nation. 

If  anyone  tried  to  tell  me  that  men  work  better  with  the  stimulus 
provided  by  liquor  I would  simply  say  that  the  shipyards  in  Oregon 
and  lYashington,  where  the  emploYTes  are  Yvithout  such  stimulant, 
are  doing  as  good  work.  If  the  argument  Yvere  made  that  the  work- 
men in  a wet  district  turned  out  a steel  ship  in  27  da^-s,  and  that 
because  of  this  it  might  be  well  to  give  light  wines  and  beer  to  the 
Yvorkmen  in  Oregon  and  lYashinglon,  I Yvould  brush  such  an  argu- 
ment away  as  the  offspring  of  folly.  I Yvould  oppose  an  experiment 
of  that  kind  in  Oregon  and  lYashington.  just  as  earnestly  as  I oppose 
the  experiment  that  is  proposed.  Fortunately  in  the  two  States  I 
have  mentioned  the  sentiment  of  the  workmen  Yvas  prepared  by  a 
long  election  contest  in  which  the  workmen  had  an  op])ortunity  to 
vote  on  the  question.  However  they  may  have  voted,  there  was  at 
least  a quality  of  sportsmanship  in  abiding  by  the  result. 

All  the  States  are  noYv  having  what  Yurtually  amounts  to  a refer- 
endum on  the  constitutional  amendment  which  is  pending  before  the 
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legislature,  if  the  States  act  favorably  upon  it,  the  workmen  can 
have  no  feeling  that  there  has  been  a lack  of  fair  play.  The  results  I J 
sought  by  the  proposal  before  the  Senate  Committee  then  would  be  i 
achieved  gradually  and  with  ample  notice  for  the  accommodation  | • 
of  habits  and  temperament. 

To  my  mind  there  is  more  risk  in  this  proposal  than  there  would  | ! 
be  in  the  conscription  of  labor,  because  it  is  a partial  interference  j 
with  liberty  without  any  increase  of  control.  I have  opposed  the 
conscription  of  labor  because  I have  thought  that  we  should,  as  long  [ 
as  it  may  be  possible,  rely  on  the  voluntary  and  patriotic  cooperation 
of  American  labor.  • j 

I realize_  that  unscrupulous  and  selfish  interests,  thinking  only  of  | 
private  gain,  may  seek  to  use  the  conscientious  officials  solely'  for  | 
their  own  purposes.  That  is  one  of  the  penalties  we  must  paV  for  j 
frankness  in  an  issue  which  has  only  one  moral  side,  but  if  the  com-  i 
mittee  was  fully  aware  of  the  pains  we  have  taken  to  produce  the  ! 
right  spirit  and  complete  unity  in  the  shinyards;  if  the  committee  | 
were  fully  aware  of  the  advantage  the  Nation  derived  from  such 
unity  and  singleness  of  purpose,  I believe  the  members  would  refrain 
from  reporting  a measure  which  will  lead  to  contention.  The  sud- 
den taking  away  of  light  wines  and  beer  from  the  foreign  elements 
in  the  yards,  of  which  there  are  a very  large  proportion,  will,  I am 
sure,  have  a wrenching  effect  on  the  whole  program.  It  wfill  set  men  I' 
talking  of  the  wisdom  of  such  a move.  It  will  puzzle  thousands  of  ji 
our  temperate,  foreign-born  citizens  who  are  accustomed  merely  to  a " 
glass  of  beer  or  a glass  of  wine  with  their  meals.  hJ  one  of  the  ship- 
yards are  able  to  tolerate  employees  who  over-indulge  in  stimulents. 
Such  men  are  eliminated  automatically.  The  chief  effect,  then,  will  ! 
be  to  call  a sudden  halt  upon  a part  of  the  daily  routine  of  hard-  | 
working  and  sober  men. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  have  had  to  combat  was  the 
constant  turn-over  of  labor.  We  have  been  improving  that  situation 
gradually,  and  we  are  worried  lest  this  proposed  experiment  may 
cause  additional  unrest.  As  I have  said,  if  this  were  a matter  that 
affected  a manufacturing  business  of  my  own  I would  take  whatever 
chances  and  consequences  there  might  be  and  rebuild  with  the  calm- 
ness of  conviction.  Even  as  a private  employer  I would  not  attempt  | 
any  paternal  experiments  with  the  habits  of  my  employees  at  the  ' 
height  of  the  rush  season.  As  a prudent  man  I should  wait  for  the  I 
dull  season,  so  that  the  result  of  the  experiment,  if  unsatisfactory, 
would  not  be  disastrous  to  essential  top  speed  production.  But  in 
this  great  public  enterprise  we  can  not  take  any  chances.  We  can  i 
not  pause  to  make  men  over  or  to  create  new  standards  of  living.  We 
can  not  pause  to  debate  our  infirmities,  to  stir  up  new  antagonism,  to 
try  experiments.  No  nation  engaged  in  this  world  war,  either  allied  I 
or  enemy,  has  attempted  such  experiment.  The  German  Govern- 
ment, master  in  its  lack  of  feeling  and  cruel  efficiency,  ignoring 
the  individual  except  as  a part  of  its  military  science,  has  not  made 
the  experiment;  nor  has  England,  fighting  for  its  freedom,  or  France,  , 
fighting  for  its  very  life.  Nor  can  we,  gentlemen,  afford  to  experi-  i 
ment  with  a nation’s  destiny.  We  have  had  our  backs  to  the  wall, 
and  only  now  are  beginning  to  give  blow  for  blow.  The  German  i 
submarine  set  out  to  blow  our  small  merchant  fleet  out  of  the  seas,  | 
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and  responding  to  the  Nation’s  call  for  ships,  the  workmen  in  the 
yards  ha^p  been  breaking  all  records  of  the  world  in  ship  building. 
The  men  are  filled  with  enthusiasm.  They  will  this  year  more  than 
treble  the  output  of  last  year,  which  was  the  banner  year  of  our  his- 
tory. We  know  what  is  happening  now,  and  to  put  it  frankly  and 
simpl3^  we  do  hot  know  what  would  happen  under  the  proposed  ex- 
periment. We  fear  that  the  work  of  the  moment  is  too  important 
for  the  diversion  of  entering  into  a controversy  over  the  flf’ailties  of 
human  nature.  We  have  got  to  put  all  the  smash  and  drive  we 
have  into  this  war.  We  have  got  to  fight  and  fight  and  still  fight, 
with  eveiw  muscle  straining,  and  put  aside  nonessential  experiment- 
ing if  we  are  to  wring  victory  from  the  Hun. 

Senator  Geoxna.  Mr.  Hurleiy  am  I right  in  supposing  that  you 
understand  that  in  the  shipyards  where  prohibition  has  been  in 
effect  that  it  has  been  successful  ? 

Mr.  Hueley.  In  Oregon  and  Washington? 

Senator  Geoxxa.  Or  wherever  thei^  have  had  it. 

Mr.  Hueley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Geoxxa.  Now  I want  to  call  attention  to  just  one  short 
jOaragraph  from  a letter  from  12  large  manufacturers  in  the  city  of 
Detroit,  where  prohibition  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  Main  Thei^ 
say  this : 

There  is  no  division  of  opinion  among  our  leaders.  Thej-  are  unanimous  in 
giving  emphatic  testimon3^  to  the  wonderful  benefits  that  prohibition  is  produc- 
ing. Our  big  concerns  are  reporting  fewer  absentees  of  men,  fewer  accidents, 
greater  unitjg  and  higher  efficiencj"  on  the  part  of  their  employees.  Their  men 
come  to  v'ork  now  witli  clear  heads  and  steady  hands  on  Monday  mornings 
and  after  holidays. 

Now,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  would  also  be  possible  in  our  large  shipyards 
where  whiskv  is  now  being  distributed  ? 

Mr.  Hueley.  I think  it  vrould  work  out  in  time. 

Senator  Geoxxa.  Well,  is  it  imur  opinion  then  that — of  course,  I 
heard  what  }mu  said  in  imur  paper.  You  elaborated  on  it,  but  is  it 
your  opinion  then  that  if  the  Jones  amendment  should  go  into  effect, 
so  that  ultimateli^  laboring  men  could  not  get  their  beer  or  light  wine, 
that  it  would  disastrous^  disorganize  labor? 

Mr.  Hueley.  It  may. 

Senator  Geoxxa.  What  do  you  base  that  statement  upon? 

IMr.  Hueley.  Well.  Senator,  after  11  months  on  the  Shipping 
Board  and  dealing  with  the  labor  situation,  which  was  veiw  acute 
and  very  serious  the  first  five  or  six  months — we  went  through  man}^ 
trials  and  troubles,  and  we  tried  to  encourage  the  men  in  any  manner 
that  we  could.  We  tried  to  please  them.  We  tried  to  create  a feeling 
of  enthusiasm  in  order  to  arouse  them  to  the  need  of  ships,  and  I feel 
that  we  have  reached  that  point  to-daiL 

Senator  Geoxxa.  I have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Hurley,  but  what  the  board 
has  done  the  best  it  possibl}"  could,  but  here  is  the  question  with  us 
now : gradualli^  taking  away  from  them  this  beer  would  it  result 

disastroush'  to  shipbuilding? 

]Mr.  Hueley.-  I do  not  know.  I do  not  want  to  take  an}^  chances. 
My  position  has  been  rather  tiwing,  and  I do  not  want  amdhing  to 
interfere  with  this  shipbuilding  program. 
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Senator  Gronna.  Then  you  are  giving  it  only  as  an  opinion,  not 
based  upon  any  experience  or  facts? 

Mr.  Hufley.  No;  I do  not  A^ant  to  take  any  chances. 

Senator  Thompson.  In  any  of  the  shipA^ards  Avhere  prohibition  ex- 
ists and  Avhere  they  haA^e  not  beer,  you  ha  Aren’t  any  fault  to  find  at  all 
Avith  the  organization  there  ? 

Mr.  Hufley.  I haven’t  any  fault  to  find  with  any  organization  or 
any  shipyards  in  the  United  States — Avith  the  Avorkmen. 

Senator  Thompson.  With  the  efficiency  in  any  of  the  yards  where 
they  have  prohibition  now  there  can  not  be  any  possible  fault  to 
finci  ? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Yes;  Ave  haA^e  a great  many  yards  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  in  every  section  there  are  in- 
efficients. 

Senator  Thompson.  But  you  do  not  attribute  it  to  the  lack  of  beer 
or  Avhisky? 

Mr.  Hurley.  No;  I liaA^en’t  taken  that  into  consideration  at  all. 
We  are  going  to  Avork  it  out  from  a practical  business  standpoint. 

Senator  Thompson.  You  can  not  trace  it  to  that,  can  you? 

Mr.  Hurley.  No. 

Senator  Thompson.  About  hoAv  many  shipbuilding  ^^arcls  have 
you  noAv? 

Mr.  Hurley.  We  have  157. 

Senator  Thompson.  Do  you  know  how  many  are  in  prohibition 
localities? 

Mr.  Hurley.  No. 

Senator  Thompson.  Can  you  see  any  difference  in  the  prohibition 
localities  and  those  Avhere  they  have  whisky  or  beer? 

Mr.  Hurley.  No;  Ave  get  just  as  much  efficiency  out  of  the  Atlantic 
as  out  of  the  Pacific. 

Senator  Gronna.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a Mr.  Kresge,  of  Detroit, 
Avho  Avould  like  to  ask  a question  of  Mr.  Hurley. 

The  Chairman.  Very  Avell. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Kresge,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Mr.  Hurley,  did  you  receiA^e 
a telegram  from  Mr.  John  I\.  Kussell,  President  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Engineering  Co.,  Detroit,  Saturday? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kresge.  And  one  from  M.  E.  Farr,  President  of  the  Detroit 
ShiDbuilding  Co.,  and  the  American  Shipbuilding  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Not  from  Mr.  Farr.  I received  one  from  Mr.  Eussell. 

Mr.  Kresge.  Will  you  read  that,  please,  to  this  committee? 

Mr.  PIuRLEY.  Yes;  I Avill  be  very  glad  to.  This  telegram  is  dated: 

Detroit,  June  22. 

Edavard  N.  Hurley, 

Chairman  United  States  Shipping  Board: 

We  haA’e  sliipbiiildings  plants  in  Detroit,  La  Crosse,  and  Ashtabula,  and  knoAv 
positively  that  the  moi*ale  and  efbcieiicy  of  our  men  has  been  improved  by  the 
change  from  so-called  AA’et  to  dry  conditions.  At  conference'  to-day  of  our 
executive  officers,  general  managers,  and  superintendents  of  various  plants, 
serious  objections  Avas  raised  by  all  present  to  modification  in  any  Avay  of 
prohibitory  laAvs  noAv  in  effect  this  State.  If  any  statutory  permission  is 
given  for  sale  of  beev  and  light  wines  in  neighborhood  of  our  yards,  it  Avill 
positiA’ely  impair  program  for  delivery  of  ships  Ave  have  promised  to  Shipping 
Board.  We  are  confident  large  majority  of  our  employees  Avould  concur  in  the 
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expression  of  opinion.  Prohibition  has  had  such  a signal  success  in  improving 
ship  output  in  Michigan  that  similar  legislation  absolutely  required,  in  our 
opinion,  to  enable  Shipping  Board  to  carry  out  its  war  program  for  production. 

We  are  firmly  in  favor  of  the  Jones  amendment  to  the  food  efficiency  bill. 

Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works, 

J.  R.  Russell,  President. 

Senator  Kenyox.  Mr.  Huiie}^,  I want  to  ask  you  just  a question 
or  two.  I want  to  premise  them  by  saying  that  no  member  of  this 
committee  wants  to  do  anything  to  injure  our  shipping  program. 
We  believe  you  have  done  splendid  work. 

Your  objection,  as  T understand  it  from  your  statement,  is  that  the 
men  in  certain  of  the  shipping  yards  will  become  dissatisfied  be- 
cause of  the  feeling  that  this  interferes  with  their  personal  liberty? 
That  is  the  basis  of  your  objection,  is  it  not? 

i\lr.  Huelej.  They  may  feel  that  v/ajb 

Senator  Kenyon.  Can  you  say  what  proportion  of  the  men,  the 
employees  in  the  shipyards,  are  in  wet  territor}^? 

Mr.  Hueley.  Ko;  I haven’t  the  figures  on  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Can  you  give  us  the  proportion,  whether  it  is 
one-half  or  40  per  cent? 

■ ]\Ir.  Colby.  I can  give  you  those  figures,  Mr.  Hurley. 

Mr.  Hueley.  Mr.  Colby  has  those  figures.  Total  number  of  em- 
ployees, all  shipyards,  dry  States,  103,000;  local-option  States, 
21.000;  making  a total  of  125,205. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Dry  territory? 

Mr.  Hueley.  Yes,  sir;  in  wet  States,  90,000.  The  total  number 
in  dry  States  is  125,265 ; wet  States  209,157,  making  a total  of  334,422. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Hurley,  did  I understand 
you  to  draw  the  distinction  between  those  States  that  are  wet  in 
which  you  have  ship\ffirds,  where  prohibition  was  brought  on  by  a 
vote  and  therefore  the  employees  and  the  people  were  prepared,  and 
this  being  their  own  local  option,  as  distinguished  from  an  act  of 
Congress  without  their  participating  act,  as  expressing  their  ideas 
and  opinions? 

Mr.  Huelev.  That  is  my  understanding,  and  that  is  my  main 
thought. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  And  on  that  ground  you  are 
afraid  that  there  would  be  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  among  your 
emplo^^ees,  because  it  was  brought  about  by  that  means  rather  than 
by  having  been  submitted  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Hueley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Now,  Mr.  Hurley,  I want  to  complete  an  inquiry 
or  two. 

What  are  the  average  wages  in  those  shipyards?  Can  ^mu  give 
us  any  idea  ? 

Mr.  Hueley.  The  average,  no;  because  they  vary  somewhat  and 
there  are  so  many  different  scales. 

Senator  Kextyon.  They  are  very  high  wages,  are  thev  not? 

Mr.  Hueley.  They  are  ver}^  high  wages.  They  are  all  about  the 
same  in  amount.  They  vary  a little  between  the  Pacific  coast  and 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Some  of  them  who  work  on  piece  work  get  very 
high  -wages. 

. Senator  Kenyon.  How  high  wages  do  some  of  the  men  make? 
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Mr.  Hukley.  Some  of  the  men  make  50,  or  60,  or  75  dollars  a Aveek. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Noaa-  yon  realize,  of  course,  the  necessity  of 
food  production  is  just  as  important  as  shipping,  and  it  is  just  as 
important,  is  it  not,  that  the  people  raising  foodstuffs  in  this  coun- 
try should  not  become  dissastisfied  as  well  as  the  men  in  the  yards? 

Mr.  Hurley.  I appreciate  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  don’t  you  appreciate,  Mr.  Hurley,  that 
Avhile  the  men  in  the  yards  ma}^  become  dissatisfied  to  some  extent 
that  the  food  producers  of  the  country  to  a large  extent  are  becom- 
ing dissatisfied  in  having  AAdiat  they  raise  go  into  AAdiat  they  con- 
sider, AAdiether  AYisely  or  not,  is  a nonessential?  So  you  have  those 
conflicting  dissatisfactions  of  the  country,  haven’t  you? 

Mr.  Hurley.  That  is  natural. 

Senator  Kenyon^.  Noav  Avhat  do  you,  in  your  opinion,  taking  into 
consideration  the  dissatisfactioii  that  is  grooving  up  among  pro- 
ducers, Avhere  they  are  instructed — and  Avant  to  do  so — to  save  and 
economize  and  save  on  foodstuffs,  to  have  it  then  going  into  the  man- 
ufacture of  intoxicating  liquors? 

Mr.  Hurley.  IVell,  from  that  point  of  vicAV  they  have  a right  to 
complain. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  isn’t  it  just  as  essential  to  maintain  the 
good  spirit  of  those  people  as  it  is  the  men  Avorking  in  shipyards 
for  the  success  of  the  Avar? 

Mr.  Hurley.  I do  not  think  that  the  spirit  of  the  ]:>roducer  of  food 
is  as  important  as  the  spirit  of  the  Avorkmen  in  the  ship3^ards. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  don’t  think  so. 

Mr.  Hurley.  I think  this : I do  not  think  it  is  trying  on  the  Gov- 
ernment to  regulate  that  ])art  of  it.  Labor  during  these  times  is 
very  hard  to  handle — and  I am  speaking  from  my  oAvn  personal  ex- 
perience— Avhile  they  are  all  right  noAv,  and  if  Ave  only  had  10,000 
men  in  a Avet  State,  I Avould  Avant  those  10,000  men  Avorking  and 
I Avould  not  Avant  anything  to  interfere  Avith  their  Avork,  and  I 
•Avould  not  Avant  to  create  a feeling  of  unrest.  I don’t  knoAv  Avhat 
their  feelings  are. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  if  to  stop  the  feeling  of  unrest  among  those 
10,000  Avould  it  be  Avise  to  create  a feeling  of  unrest  among  the  mil- 
lion producers? 

Mr.  Hurley.  I don’t  knoAv  to  Avhat  extent  the  feeling  of  unrest 
exists  Avith  the  farmers  and  the  people  aaOio  produce  Avheat  and  food. 

Senator  IvENAmN.  Have  you  investigated  that  at  all? 

Mr.  Hurley.  No,  I have  not.  I am  only  looking  at  one  side  of  this 
thing. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  Avise  to  look  at  both  sides? 
We  are  all  interested  in  the  same  thing,  not  injuring  the  conduct  of 
this  AA’ar. 

Mr.  Hurley.  IVell,  I do  not  knoAv  anything  about  Avhat  the  food 
production  Avill  be  this  year,  Avhether  it  is  going  to  be  short  or  is 
going  to  be  plentiful.  If  it  is  as  large  as  some  people  think.  I do  not 
think  there  is  very  much  chance  to  have  any  unrest  on  the  part  of 
the  food  producer. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But,  even  Avith  the  large  Avages,  3mu  think,  to 
take  aAvay  the  beer  Avill  produce  unrest? 

Mr.  Hurley.  It  is  liable  to. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Your  experience  so  far,  is  it  not,  is  that  you 
have  more  efficiency  in  the  shipyards  in  the  dry  territory  than  in 
the  wet  territory  ^ 

Mr.  Hurley.  I don’t  think  that  is  a statement  that  we  can  back  up 
with  figures. 

Senator  Key  yon.  Well,  avIio  is  Mr.  Piez? 

Mr.  Hurley  is  vice  president  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  ever  read  his  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  ? 

Mr.  Hurley.  I am  fairly  familiar  with  it. 

Senator  Kenyoyy  Let  me  read  a little  of  that  to  you.  He  is  being 
(luestioned  about  the  situation: 


The  Chairman.  In  that  connection,  do  they  get  the  same  ton-outpnt  per  man 
on  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  Pacific? 

Mr.  Piez.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Vs'hich  is  the  larger? 

Mr.  Piez.  It  is  larger  on  the  Pacitic  than  the  Atlantic. 

The  Chair^man.  What  do  you  estimate  your  tonnage  output  per  man  on  the 
two  oceans? 

IMr.  Piez.  About  20  to  14,  from  such  data  as  we  are  able  to  give. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  English  output? 

Mr.  Piez.  Ten. 

The  Chairman.  Now? 

Mr.  Piez.  I do  not  know  as  to  that.  That  was  the  last  reported  output. 

Now,  3uur  yards  on  the  Pacific,  outside  of  California,  are  in  dry 
territory,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Oregon  and  Washington  are  dry;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  you  are  getting  more  tonnage  per  man  than 
on  the  Atlantic  coast? 

* Mr.  Hurley.  I don’t  think  so. 

Senator  Kenyoy^.  You  think  that  statement  is  incorrect? 

Mr.  Hurley.  No.  sir;  I don’t  doubt  that  he  had  in  mind  the 
Skinner  Eddy  Yard,  which  has  been  a very  unusual  yard  and  very 
successful.  Now,  we  have  several  yards  out  out  in  the  diy  territory 
that  are  absolute  failures  and  which  the  Government  had  to  take 
over.  The  Sloan  Yard  was  a failure,  and  being  in  a dry  district 
the  men  were  not  responsible  for  that.  About  50  per  cent  of  it. 
Senator,  is  efficient  management,  whether  it  is  in  dry  territory  or 
wet  territory.  You  can  not  get  such  men  to  work  in  dry  territory 
or  wet  territory  unless  the  institution  is  properly  managed. 

Senator  KENimY”.  Have  you  had  any  failures  in  wet  territory? 

Mr.  Hurley.  And  the  climate  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  it;  in 
San  Francisco,  for  example.  In  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia the  men  can  turn  out  more.  They  work  about  eight  or  nine 
months  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  they  work  12  months  in  the  year  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  You  naturally  get  more  per  ton  out  of  a man 
there  than  you  would  in  a climate  Avhere  it  is  snowing  and  raining 
and  is  cold  weather. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  publish  the  Emergency  Fleet  News,  do  you 
not  ? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  the  statements  in  that  are  fairly  authentic, 
aren’t  they? 

Mr.  Hurley.  They  should  be. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  I will  ask  to  put  into  the  record  now,  from  the 
Emergency  Fleet  News,  of  Washington,  Monday,  March  11,  1918, 
an  article  on  page  6,  entitled  “ Coast  yard  sets  high  speed  building.”' 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  that  may  go  in. 

(The  article  referred  to  follows:) 

SKTNNEK  & EDDY  YAED  DELIVEES  SPEEDY  VESSEL'  TO  BOAED. 

A telegram  lias  been  received  by  Charles  Piez,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  from  the  Skinner  & Eddy  plant 
at  Seattle,  which  shows  that  the  Pacific  coast  is  still  establishing  new  records 
in  ship  construction. 

The  message  announces  that  this  company  at  noon  February  26  delievered 
to  the  Shipping  Board  the  steamship  West  Arroio.  This  was  after  a trial  trip 
on  which  the  vessel  averaged  131  knots  on  a measured  course. 

At  5’oclock  the  same  afternoon  it  launched  the  steamship  Canoga.  The 
latter  vessel  was  originally  promised  for  delivery  June  21,  but  so  fast  is  the 
work  going  forward  that  the  company  hopes  to  have  her  completed  about 
March  2,0,  or  three  months  ahead  of  schedule.  This  makes  a total  of  seven 
ships,  of  61,160  tons,  delivered  from  the  five  ways  of  the  Skinner  & Eddy 
plant  during  the  four  winter  months.  IVord  comes  that  th’’s  concern,  which 
already  has  established  a world’s  record  in  launching  a ship,  is  endeavoring  to 
expedite  the  program  still  further. 

In  recognition  of  the  accomplishment,  Mr,  Piez  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram— 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  the  telegram  from  Mr.  Piez  to  the  com- 
pany in  relation  to  their  work. 

(The  telegram  referred  to  follows:) 

Greatly  appreciate  your  telegram  announcing  successful  trial  trip  West 
Arrow  and  launching  steamship  Canoga.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  tell  you  how 
gratified  the  Fleet  Corporation  is  at  the  great  work  you  are  doing.  The 
record  on  ^ the  Canoga  and  the  promised  delivery  are  such  as  to  entitle  you  to 
the  highest  commendation. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  May  I ask  the  Senator  if  in  that  telegram 
or  in  that  article  any  reference  was  made  to  prohibition? 

Senator  Kenyon.  No.  I also  want  to  put  in,  from  the  Emergency 
Fleet  News,  of  Monday,  April  22,  an  article  on  page  3,  entitled 
“West  still  sets  pace  for  country.” 

(The  article  referred  to  follows:) 

SKIN  NEE  & EDDY  CO.  DELIVEES  ALL  CONTE  ACT  VESSELS  TO  DATE HEAD  OF  FIEM 

CHALLENGES  ATLANTIC  SHIPYAEDS. 

West  coast  builders  are  still  leading  the  country  in  actual  production  of 
ships  for  our  new  merchant  marine.  The  Skinner  & Eddy  Co.,  at  Seattle,  has 
delivered  the  only  four  contract  ships  completed  to  date.-  This  record  is  highly 
gratifying  to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
and  has  resulted  in  a complimentary  message  being  sent  to  the  company  by 
Daniel  H.  Cox,  head  of  the  Division  of  Steel  Ship  Construction.  The  telegram, 
sent  April  15,  reads : 

“ Congratulations  on  delivery  of  the  fourth  contract  vessel.  As  you  know, 
all  contract  vessels  to  date  have  been  delivered  by  you.  We  are  very  much 
encouraged  by  your  performance  and  look  to  you  to  keep  it  up.  It  is  particu- 
larly gratifying  to  know  that  you  have  delivered  this  vessel  Hi  weeks  in 
advance  of  your  contract  schedule  date.” 

I also  wish  to  put  in  an  article  on  page  9,  the  part  I have  marked 
in  blue  pencil. 

(The  article  referred  to  follows:) 

Another  world’s  record  was  broken  on  March  27  when  the  steamship  West 
Ch'ove  glided  into  the  water  70  days  (61  working  days)  after  the  laying  of  her 
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keel.  This  achievement  transfers  the  blue  ribbon  from  the  Skinner  & Eddy 
Corporation  to  the  Columbia  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  but  the  distinction  of  set- 
ting new  standards  for  speed  still  belongs  to  the  Puget  Sound  district. 

An  article  on  page  10,  entitled  “ Workers  on  coast  show  fine  spirit.” 

(The  article  referred  to  follows:) 

EVERV  GROUP  OF  SHIPYARD  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  PLEDGES  BEST  EFFORTS. 

“ The  most  significant  factor  about  the  Pacific  coast  shipbuilding  industry  is 
the  fine  spirit  that  is  developing  among  the  workmen,”  said  Meyer  Bloomfield, 
head  of  the  Industrial  Service  Department  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
on  his  return  recently  from  an  extended  tour  of  the  we.stern  shipyards. 

I have  met  with  every  labor  group  on  the  Pacific  coast,  covering  all  the 
shipyard  trades.  In  every  case  the  conference  wound  up  with  the  men  sending 
a personal  message  to  Mr.  Hurley  and  Mr.  Piez,  pledging  their  utmost  effort 
and  most  patriotic  cooperation  to  put  the  new  merchant  marine  into  the  water 
on  schedule  time. 

From  the  Emergency  Fleet  News  of  April  20,  on  page  2.  the  article 
entitled  Pacific  riveters  lead  in  averages.”  I think  the  table  that  is 
given  here  could  not  well  go  into  the  record,  but  it  shows  rivet  com- 
petition and  the  ratings  of  the  difi'erent  yards,  showing  the  Skinner 
& Eddy  Yard  to  be  far  ahead  of  any  other. 

The  Chairman.  What  date  is  that? 

Senator  Kenyon.  April  29.  I will  not  ask  to  have  that  chart  go 
in  the  record  because  I think  that  is  impossible. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  averages  or  conclusions  from  compari- 
sons that  could  be  put  in  ? 

Senator  Kenyan.  In  the  same  publication  of  May  6 there  is  an- 
other chart  showing  the  list  of  25  ships  built  in  the  shortest  time 
in  the  25  yards  leading  iii  production.  Do  you  remember  of  your 
own  knowledge  which  vards  had  the  best  record? 

Mr.  Hurley.  The  Union  Iron  Works  and  the  Skinner  & Eddy 
plant  on  the  Pacific  coast.  I would  like  to  explain  a few  matters  in 
connection  with  the  building  of  ships  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Senator  Kenyun.  Let  me  complete  the  record,  and  then  we  will  be 
very  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

I want  to  call  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Hurley,  that  in  this  issue 
an  account  is  given  of  a banquet  held  here  in  Washington  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  at  the*  Ebbitt,  at  which  there  were 
representatives  from  the  Pacific  coast,  among  them  Mr.  Pigott,  dis- 
trict supervisor  of  the  Northwest.  I think  this  is  an  extract  from 
his  speech,  and  I suppose  he  did  not  exaggerate  at  a dry  banquet. 
He  said : 

We  have  men  working  in  the  shipyards  drawn  from  every  profession  and 
every  class.  tVe  have  railroad  conductors,  and  many  of  our  States  now  being 
dry,  many  bartenders  and  saloon  keejiers  working  at  the  yard. 

That  might  be  a good  place  to  secure  some  additional  labor,  might 
it  not? 

tVe  have  hundreds  of  barbers  working  in  the  shipyards. 

Then  he  goes  on  and  speaks  of  the  heterogeneous  matter,  the  raw 
material  that  they  have  been  compelled  to  form  into  efficient  working 
organizations.  That  is  part  of  the  account  of  the  banquet. 

I would  also  like  to  put  in  from  the  Emergencv  Fleet  Yews  of 
Monday,  May  13,  the  article  on  page  8,  entitled  “Pacific  coast  tops 
construction  chart.” 
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(The  article  referred  to  follows: 


) 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  SECOND  IN  COMPARISON  RASED  ON  DEADWEIGHT  TONS. 


Here  is  another  of  a series  of  graphic  charts  showing  the  progress  of  con-  I 
strnction  on  steel  ships.  ^ j| 

The  first  is  a comparison  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  country — Pacific,  I [I 
North  Atlantic,  Great  Lakes,  and  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  coasts — selected  for  1 g 
this  purpose.  5 . 

The  charts  shown  herewith  give  a comparison  of  total  construction  in  dead-  '' 
weight  tons  during  March,  1918,  on  all  steel  ships  in  course  of  erection.  A a 
similar  chart  gives  the  comparison  in  various  districts  into  which  the  Fleet  J - 
Corporation  has  divided  the  shipbuilding  States,  and  a third,  the  comparison 
between  47  individual  shipyards  building  steel  ships  for  the  Fleet  Corporation.  M 
It  will  be  noted  that  this  is  not  an  efficiency ' rating,  since  no  account  has 
been  taken  of  the  difference  in  size  of  the  various  yards.  Only  total  tonnage 
erected  is  considered.  No  allowance  has  been  made  for  prelimnary  work, 
such  as  receipt  or  preparation  of  material.  The  fabricating  yards,  so  called,  It 
are  not  included  in  these  charts. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  LEADS.  | P 

The  charts  show  the  Pacific  coast  leads  the  North  Atlantic  coast  by  a ratio  . 
of  a little  more  than  two,  as  against  a fraction  of  one  for  the  Gulf  and  | ■ 

South  Atlantic  coasts.  - . 

A comparison  of  districts  on  a basis  of  total  construction  shows  the  eighth 
district,  which  includes  Washington  and  Oregon,  at  the  top;  the  seventh  district, 
including  California,  second,  the  ratio  between  the  two  being  about  7 to  5| : 
the  Great  Lakes  section  (district  No.  9)  rates  as  3:  district  No.  3 (Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  Delaware),  2-1 ; district  No.  10  (Philadelphia,  south  Jersey,  and 
vicinity),  about  the  same;  district  No.  2 (Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  the  | 
Atlantic  coast  of  New  York.  New  Jersey,  excepting  south  Jersey),  a little  more 
than  2;  district  No.  1 (Maine,  NeAv  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts),  less  than  ji 
1 ; and  districts  Nos.  5 and  4,  a bare  fraction  of  1.  | 


SKINNER  & EDDY  AT  TOP. 


In  the  comparison  of  yards  Skinner  & Eddy  again  tops  the  li.st,  the  Bethle-  g 
hem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  (Union  Iron  Works)  is  second,  the  Moore  & 1 

Scott  Iron  Works  third;  Seattle  Construction  & Dry  Docks  Co.  fourth,  and  | 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.  fifth.  The  Saginaw^  Shipbuilding  Corporation  is  at 
the  tail  end  of  the  procession  in  this  comparison.  Ij 

Emergency  Fleet  Neivs  of  May  20,  and  page  11,  the  article  “ Chart  : 
shows  speed  in  wood  launchings.”  i 

(The  article  referred  to  follgws:)  ! 

GRANT  SMITH-PORTER  CO.  LEADS  COg^IPETITORS  IN  EAST  CONSTRUCTION. 

Charts  showing  comparative  production  records  in  the  various  shipyards  of 
the  country,  published  with  the  idea  of  giving  managers  of  shipbuilding  plants  | 
a basis  of  coinjiarison  of  results  obtained  by  themselves  as  against  other 
yai'ds,  have  been  appearing  in  tlip  Emergency  Fleet  News.  These  charts 
apparently  have  attracted  considerable  interest,  judging  from  the  many  letters  : 
reaching  the  office  of  this  paper. 

Complaint  has  been  made  that  in  the  steel  yards  the  basis  of  comparison 
is  not  fixed  because  of  the  great  variance  in  the  types  and  sizes  of  vessels. 
This  argument,  wdiatever  its  merit  may  be,  can  not  apply  to  wood  ships,  most 
of  which  are  of  a .similar  size.  The  types  of  wood  ships,  of  course,  are  varied 
to  some  extent,  but  there  is  not  a great  deal  of  difference  in  the  dead-weight  n 

tonnage. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  a comparison  between  wood  shipyards,  relat- 
ing to  speed  in  launching  vessels.  All  of  the  ships  involved  are  of  the  cargo 
- type,  and  all  except  one  are  of  3,500  tons  dead-weight.  That  one  is  a vessel 
built  by  the  Supple  A Ballin  Shipbuilding  Plant,  and  is  a 4,000-tonner. 

The  Grant  Smith-Porter  Co.  leads  the  list  of  speedy  builders  of  wooden  ships. 
This  company  built  a vessel  in  58  days  from  date  of  keel  laying  to  launching. 

The  company  also  holds  second  place,  with  the  launching  in  60  days. 
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The  Supple  & Balliu  Co.  holds  third  place,  with  a launchiug  in  133  days 
from  keel  laying. 

The  Grant  Smith-Porter  Co.  again  claims  attention  with  four  place  with  a 
launching  in  140  days. 

There  are  10  yards  listed  in  this  chart,  and  of  these  the  Grant  Smith-Porter 
Co.  is  listed  seven  times,  holding  first,  second,  fourth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  places.  Thus  the  Grant  Smith-Porter  Co.  easily  demonstrates  that 
it  is  leading  the  field  in  wood-ship  launching.  The  chart  was  prepared  by  the 
Statistical  Division  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

On  page  16  of  the  same  issue,  the  aiiicle  “ Portland  yard.s  ])raised.” 

(The  article  referred  to  follovfs:) 

The  Chronicle  of  St.  .Johns  Shipyards  in  a recent  issue  quotes  G.  M.  Bryde, 
shipping  commissioner  from  Norway  to  the  United  States,  as  follows : 

“ I have  personally  visited  and  inspected  nearly  all  of  the  shipyards  of 
America.  I feel  that  I know  something  of  shipbuilding,  for  I have  spent  my 
life  in  it.  Without  exception,  for  cleanliness  and  speed  of  operation,  for  thor- 
ough efficiency,  the  shipyards  of  Portland  are  superior  to  all.” 

I think  tliat  is  all  I care  to  put  in.  I would  like  to  read  those,  and 
possibl}"  the  committee  may  read  tliem,  but  I am  not  going  to  take 
time  to-da}";  but  they  show  in  a general  way  the  efficiency  of  the 
yards  in  dry  territory. 

Mr.  HiTPLEr.  There  isn't  any  question  about  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  there  hasn't  been  any  of  this  dissatisfac- 
tion among  workers  in  dry  territory. 

Mr.  Hurley.  We  haye  had  more  trouble  in  dry  territory  than  in 
wet  territory : not  because  of  the  di\y  territory  but  because  of  condi- 
tions that  existed  out  there.  The  chief  labor  difficulties  we  had 
started  in  Seattle  from  the  agitation  that  was  fostered  out  there.  It 
has  been  adjusted  now. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  haye  any  trouble  with  these  men  because 
they  haye  to  giye  up  certain  kinds  of  bread  in  these  yards  ? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Not  a bit. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  don’t  object  to  that? 

Mr.  Hurley.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  you  think  they  will  make  more  trouble  if 
they  haye  to  giye  up  beer  than  if  they  had  to  giye  up  bread? 

Mr.  Hurley^.  I don’t  know  what  they  will  do.  I don’t  yumt  to 
take  any  chances.  I will  tell  you  why : I can't  predict  whether  they 
will  produce  in  wet  territory  more  than  they  will  produce  in  dry 
territory  or  ydiether  they  will  produce  more  in  dry  territory  than 
they  will  in  wet  territory.  It  depends  upon  conditions;  but  if  you 
will  take  into  consideration  our  position,  eyery  ship  that  has  been 
promised  by  a shipyard  we  haye  placed  in  the  military  program  to 
feed  the  soldiers  on  the  other  side,  and  we  haye  oyerstretched  and 
oyerreached  in  trying  to  satisfy  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Gen. 
March,  and  eyery  week  we  watch  with  the  greatest  care  the  deliyery 
of  ships.  We  are  not  taking  into  consideration  the  wet  or  dry  part 
of  it.  The  men  are  doing  their  part  now,  and  we  are  all  yery  happy 
oyer  it;  but  if  a ship  or  two  ships  or  fiye  ships  should  not  be  deliy- 
ered  from  a dry  or  a wet  territory,  it  might  mean  a great  deal  in  the 
supplying  of  food  on  the  other  side.  I am  not  making  any  speech  or 
making  any  remarks  that  something  like  that  is  going  to  be  deyel- 
oped;  but  we  are  on  the  firing  line  of  the  deliyery  of  these  ships 
ever}^  day.  Senator,  and  we  are  yery  much  concerned.  We  haye 
been  going  along  so  nicely  the  past  two  or  three  months  that  yre  are 
fearful  of  any  interference  or  any  changes.  That  is  my  only  thought. 
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Now,  in  connection  with  the  Pacific  coast,  some  of  the  finest  work-^  i 
men  in  the  country  are  in  the  dry  territory.  They  have  accomplished  ft  jo 
wonders  up  there.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  work  thatfr  f 
has  ever  been  done  in  the  world  was  over  at  Camden,  N.  J. — the|i  P 
launching  of  a ship  in  27  days.  The  reason  that  the  workers  of  the  ! J 
Pacific  coast  are  building  ships  faster  than  we  are  on  the  Atlantic  |j 
coast  is  because  they  started  to  build  cargo  ships.  They  have  never  T| 
been  building  anything  but  cargo  ships ; Avhile  on  the  other  hand  f \ 
the  Nav}^  Department  has  kept  shipyards  going  on  the  Atlantic  | i 
coast  for  a great  many  years,  and  the  class  of  Avorkmen — they  Avere 
high-class  mechanics,  under  the  inspection  of  the  NaA^y,  but  they  |1  i 
did  not  get  the  drive  and  they  did  not  have  to.  They  avouIcI  take  f 
tAvo  or  three  years  to  launch  a ship — a battleship.  Noav,  the  men  on  ^ | 
the  Pacific  coast  started  to  build  cargo  boats,  and  they  have  just  built 
cargo  boats  and  nothing  but  cargo  boats  all  the  time.  That,  Avith  the  : ( 
Aveather  and  the  American  Avorkmen,  is  responsible  for  it.  Ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  men  Avorking  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  Americans. 
That  is  a pretty  good  ansAver  as  to  Avhy  they  are  producing  out  there. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Of  your  200,000  in  Avet  territory,  Avhat  percentage 
are  foreigners? 

Mr.  Hukley.  I could  not  tell  you  offhand.  The  Cramps’  Shipyard 
has  65  per  cent  foreigners  in  the  yard. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Not  naturalized  either? 

Mr.  Hurley.  I don’t  knoAv  the  percentage,  but  a great  many  of 
them  don’t  speak  English  at  all,  and  they  are  building  ships  for  us  ~ 
and  for  the  Navy. 

There  are  a great  many  foreigners  at  SparroAvs  Point,  and  a great 
many  foreigners  in  the  shijAyards  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  on  the 
Pacific  coast  95  per  cent  of  them  are  Americans. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  all  I have. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Sutherland  desires  to  make  a request  in 
regard  to  printing  some  articles  in  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HOWARD  SUTHERLAND,  UNITED  STATES 
SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Mr.  Chairman,  I only  want  to  submit  for  the 
record  a number  of  letters  from  mining  superintendents  and  others 
engaged  in  the  mining  industry  in  West  Wrginia,  as  to  the  effect 
of  prolfibition  on  that  industry  in  our  State.  These  letters  speak  for 
themseh^es.  I 

The  Chairiman.  Very  Avell.  turn  them  over  to  the  stenographer  | 
and  they  Avill  be  published. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  folloAving  letters  are  Avorthy  of  careful  » 
reading.  They  are  an  ansAver  to  tlie  statements  of  the  liquor  interests 
in  regard  to  the  effect  of  prohibition  upon  the  mining  industry  and 
the  men  engaged  in  it : 

J.  W.  Dawson  speaks  from  40  years’  experience  in  railroad  serv- 
ice and  the  coal  inclustry.  J.  M.  Clark  has  for  80  years  been  engaged 
in  mining  engineering  in  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Virginia,  and  has  observed  mining  conditions  under  all 
degrees  of  temperance  and  intemperance.  John  L.  Dickinson  has 
had  lifelong  experience  in  connection  Avith  the  coal  industry;  he  is 
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vice  president  of  one  of  the  lero-est  banks  in  West  Virginia,  and  is 
one  of  W'Cst  Virginia’s  leading  business  men,  Tom  L.  Lewis  was 
formerly  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  He  is 
now  secretary  of  the  Splint  Gas  Coal  Association  of  West  Virginia. 
Lewis  knows  the  coal  business  from  every  angle. 

Chaeleston,  W.  \A.,Ma}j  18,  1918. 

'Mr.  C.  R.  Moegan, 

State  Saperintcndejit  and  Attorney, 

• ^Vest  Viryinki  Antimloon  League,  City. 

My  Deae  PJajoe  : Reply  to  yours  of  May  6 has  been  delayed  on  account  of 
my  absence.  After  spending  20  years  in  every  department  of  railroad  service, 
including  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation,  and  20  years  bandling  the 
various  departments  of  the  coal  industry,  during  which  time  I had  personal 
charge  of  constructing  and  operating  three  of  the  largest  plants  in  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia,  and  having  just  visited  the  various  mining  districts  of  eight 
different  States  in  the  Union,  some  wet  and  some  dry,  and  having  had  personal 
charge  of  one  of  the  large.st  plants  in  West  Virginia,  under  wet  conditions  and 
under  dry,  I am  fully  convinced  that  any  industrial  plant  can  have  more, 
better,  and  more  regular  worn  performed  by  all  classes  of  labor  in  a dry  State 
than  in  a wet  one. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  W.  Dawson. 


Chaeleston,  W.  Va.,  May  29,  1918. 


Mr.  C,  R.  Moegan, 

State  Superintendent  M'est  Virginia  Antimloon  League, 

Charleston,  TV.  Va. 


Deae  Sie  : Acknowledging  your  favor  of  recent  date  in  regard  to  the  effect 
of  wartime  prohibition  in  the  mining  industry  of  our  country,  we  beg  to  reply 
as  follows : 

We  have  been  engaged  in  mining  engineering  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
and  adjoining  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia  for  the 
past  30  years,  and  have  observed  the  mining  conditions  under  practically  all 
degrees  of  temperance  and  intemperance.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Pocahontas 
coal  field  pay  day  marked  the  beginning  of  one  long  revel  of  debauchery,  and 
ofttimes  of  murder.  During  subseciuent  years  we  have  observed  conditions 
under  local  option  and  in  more  recent  years  under  State-wide  prohibition  in 
West  Virginia.  We  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  stating  that  the  present 
conditions  under  State-wide  prohibition  constitute  by  far  the  most  prosperous 
era  in  the  coal-mining  industry  within  our  30  years’  knowledge,  both  for  the 
operators  and  the  employees. 

The  living  conditions  for  the  miner  are  vastly  improved,  especially  in 
reference  to  his  home  life  and  the  comfort  and  education  of  his  children.  The 
homes  look  cheerful  and  are  well  kept;  the  children  are  well  clothed  and 
happy.  As  regards  the  efficiency  of  the  miner,  we  ^vould  estimate  that  the 
average  miner  has  an  efficiency  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent  greater  than  during 
the  previous  period,  when  saloons  were  in  close  proximity. 

We  have  discussed  the  situation  with  numerous  coal  operators,  and  prac- 
tically the  only  objection  that  we  have  heard  in  regard  to  prohibition  situation 
is  that  it  does  not  cover  enough  territory.  The  operators  are  almost  a unit  in 
stating  that  if  we  had  no  adjoining  States  v/here  intoxicants  could  be  obtained, 
conditions  would  seem  to  be  ideal.  We  sincerely  hope  that  your  efforts  may 
have  a strong  influence  in  hastening  the  day  when  prohibition  will  be  enforced 
from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf. 

V'ery  sincerely,  yours, 


Claek  & Keebs, 
By  J.  M.  Claek. 


Chaeleston,  W.  Wv.,  June  4,  1918. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Moegan, 

State  Superintendent  and  Attorney 

VLest  Virginia  Anti-Saloon  League,  City. 

My  Deae  Sie  : In  reply  to  yours  of  the  3d  beg  to  advise  that  in  my  opinion 
prohibition  has  been  a great  thing  both  for  the  miners  and  the  operators,  and 
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I believe  that  both  are  much  more  opposed  to  the  sale  of  whisky  and  beer  than 
they  have  ever  l^een.  It  has  been  of  great  benefit  in  increasing  the  regularity 
of  the  working  force,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  spend  their  pay  days 
and  two  or  three  days  thereafter  in  sobering  np. 

I think  it  the  greatest  thing  West  Virginia  has  ever  done,  and  in  this  1 be- 
lieve practically  all  employers  of  men  agi*ee. 

Yonrs,  very  truly. 

John  L.  Dickinson. 


Mr.  C.  R.  Moegan, 

Superinten dent  \ Vest 


Charleston,  W.  Va.,  May  18,  1918. 

Virginia  Anti-l^aloon  League, 

Charleston,  TF.  Va. 


Dear  Sir  : In  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  6,  in  which  you  state  that  it  is 
your  information  certain  people  are  endeavoring  to  create  the  impression  that 
the  coal  production  of  the  country  will  be  reduced  if  the  production  of  beer  is 
stopped  on  account  of  beer  being  a part  of  the  miners'  daily  diet. 

Ill  my  opinion,  any  attempt  to  create  the  impression  that  beer  is  a part  of 
miners’  daily  diet  is  an  insult  to  the  mine  workers  of  the  country — a vicious 
retlection  upon  their  intelligence.  To  even  insinuate  that  the  miners  would 
retaliate  by  reducing  the  production  of  coal  if  the  manufacture  of  beer  was 
stopped  would  be  resented  by  the  mine  workers  of  the  country. 

The  abolition  of  intoxicants  and  their  use  in  the  mining  communities  of 
this  State,  as  well  as  other  coal-producing  States,  has  done  much  to  raise  the 
standard  of  life,  improve  the  life  of  the  people,  and  contribute  to  the  welfare 
and  hai>piness  of  the  miners  and  their  families.  The  elimination  of  the  curse 
of  intoxicants  has  contributed  to  the  increase  of  coal  production  and  the  safety 
of  the  men  in  their  employment. 

Yours,  very  truly. 


T.  L.  Lewis. 


COAL  OPEKATOhS  SAY  LIVING  IMPROVED. 


Mr.  S.  A.  Scott,  of  MacDonald,  W.  Va.,  is  the  general  manager  of 
the  New  River  Co.,  a coal  company  which  controls  Iti  coal-operating 
companies  and  1 selling  company,  having  branches  in  many  of  the 
principal  cities  of  America  and  employing  many  thousands  of  min- 
ers. Mr.  Scott’s  letter  to  the  State  superintendent  relative  to  prohi- 
bition and  the  coal  business  follows: 


The  New  River  Co., 
MacDonatd,  IF.  Va.,  May  6,  1918. 


Mr.  C.  R.  IMoegan, 

Stale  Superintendent  and  Attorney 

West  Virginia  Anti-Saloon  League,  Charleston,  IF.  Va. 


Dear  Sir  : I have  your  letter  of  April  25,  which  would  have  been  answered 
sooner  but  for  my  absence  from  the  office. 

Prohibition  has  not  injured  the  coal-mining  business  iJi  any  way,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  observe.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  very  helpful  to  it.  We 
do  not  have  the  idleness  following  pay  day  or  the  trouble  formerly  connected 
with  it.  Prohibition  has  brought  about  better  living  conditions  and  better 
efficiency  about  the  mines. 

Yours,  truly. 


S.  A.  Scott,  General  Manager. 


PROHIBITION  AND  COAL  MINING. 

Below  are  given  letters  from  two  of  the  leading  coal  operators  of 
of  the  State  and  from  the  chief  mine  inspector. 

Mr.  John  Laing,  president  of  the  Wyatt  Coal  Co.,  is  connected 
with  interests  which  mine  between  2,00*0,000  and  3,000,000  tons  of 
coal  per  year.  Mr.  C.  A.  Cabell,  vice  president  of  the  Carbon  Fuel 
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Co.^  is  connected  with  ver}^  large  mining  interests.  Mr.  Earl  A. 
Henry  has  been  chief  of  the  department  of  mines  for  the  past  five 
years,  and  for  many  years  prior  to  that  time  was  a deputy  mine  in- 
spector. The  integrity  and  good  judgment  of  these  men  is  beyond 
question.  Xo  other  persons  are  in  better  position  to  secure  first-hand 
information  as  to  the  effects  of  prohibition  upon  the  mining  industry 
than  they  are. 

I desire  to  call  attention  particularly  to  the  greater  efficiency,  the 
better  living  conditions,  and  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  fatal  acci- 
dents mentioned  in  these  letters.  Note  especially  Mr.  Laing's  state- 
ment : 


The  men  work  better,  get  out  on  time  of  a morning,  and  are  in  better  shape 
for  duty  in  the  mines ; they  are  entirely  different  from  what  they  were  before ; 
they  are  not  so  much  dissatisfied  with  the  general  conditions  and  they  are  not 
nearly  so  susceptible  to  the  persuasions  of  the  agitators  of  the  I.  W.  W.  type. 
They  are  more  capable  of  judging  for  theiiuselves. 

Mr.  Cabell  has  been  in  the  coal  business  all  his  life.  He  denounces 
the  slander  that  the  coal  miners  will  not  worh  without  beer  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

I think  coal  mining  in  all  of  its  branches  is  as  respectable  and  as  high  a call- 
ing as  any  other  industry,  and  that  the  men  engaged  in  it.  from  the  humblest 
position  to  the  highest,  will  average  up  in  manhood  and  intelligence  with  those 
engaged  in  any  other  industry,  and  I am  quite  sure  we  can  go  “ over  the  top  ” 
in  coal  production  without  the  assistance  of  either  whisky  or  beer. 


The  letters  follow : 

Wyatt  Coal  Co., 

Charleston,  fU.  Ya.,  April  27,  1918. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Moegan, 

West  Virginia  Antisaloon  League,  Charleston,  W.  Ya. 

My  Dear  Me.  Morgan  ; Your  letter  of  the  2.5th.  Since  prohibition  has  been 
in  force  in  West  Yirginia^there  is  no  comparison  of  the  conditions  now  to  the 
conditions  before  the  State  went  dry.  While  the  State  was  wet  every  pay  day 
(which  means  every  two  weeks)  the  men  would  take  their  money,  go  to  the 
saloons,  spend  it,  and  be  off  duty  in  an  intoxicated  condition  for  from  one  to 
five  days.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  men  would  do  this,  but  it  does  mean 
that  enogh  of  them  did  it  to  cut  the  production,  conservatively,  half  in  two. 
Their  wives  and  children  were  neglected,  and  in  many  cases  charity  had  to 
come  to  their  rescue,  especially  during  the  winter  season ; but  now  such  condi- 
tion does  not  exist.  The  money  that  was  going  for  whisky  before  is  now  going 
into  clothing  and  food  for  the  wives  and  children.  The  men  work  better,  get 
out  on  time  of  a morning,  and  are  in  better  shape  for  duty  in  the  mines ; tliey 
are  entirely  different  from  what  they  were  before ; they  are  not  so  much  dissat- 
isfied with  the  general  conditions  and  they  are  not  nearly  so  susceptible  to  the 
persuasions  of  the  agitors  of  the  I.  W.  W.  type.  They  aie  more  capable  of  judg- 
ing for  themselves.  There  are  hundreds  of  other  changes  for  the  betterment  of 
all  concerned  that  I could  mention,  and  there  is  not  a single  sentence  that  can 
truthfully  be  uttered  in  favor  of  bringing  liquor  back  into  West  Virginia. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Wa'att  Coal  Co. 


John  Laing,  President. 

C.  A.  Cabell,  Vice  President. 


The  Carbon  Fuel  Co., 

Carbon,  Kanaivha  County,  IF.  Ya.,  April  26,  1918. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Morgan, 

Superintendent  and  Attorney,  Davidson  Building,  Charleston,  TF.  Ya. 

De.4r  Me,  Morgan  : I have  yours  of  the  25th.  with  reference  to  the  effect  or, 
I might  say,  the  need,  of  beer  in  connection  with  the  mining  of  coal. 

Replying,  wish  to  say  that  I do  not  feel  that  prohibition  in  West  Virginia 
has  in  any  sense  whatsoever  decreased  the  production  of  coal.  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  are  2 per  cent  of  the  miners  in  West  Virginia  who  would  have 
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either  beer  or  whisky  back  in  the  State,  either  as  it  was  or  imcler  restriction 
or  specially  provised  Jaws.  By  this  I do  not  mean  to  say  there  is  not  quite  a 
percentage  of  onr  men  who  would  drink  whisky  or' beer  if  the  temptation  was 
set  before  them. 

If  I had  to  contend  with  liquor  or  spirits  in  any  form  on  our  plant  again, 
I think  I would  seek  another  line  of  business,  although  I am  well  advanced  in 
years  and  know  nothing  else  but  the  coal  business. 

I think  coal  mining  in  all  of  its  branches  is  as  respectable  and  as  high  a 
calling  as  any  other  industry,  and  that  the  men  engaged  in  it,  from  the  humblest 
position  to  the  highest,  will  average  up  in  manhood  and  intelligence  with  those 
engaged  in  any  other  industry,  and  I am  quite  sure  we  can  “ go  over  the  top  ” 
in  coal  production  without  the  assistance  of  either  whisky  or  iDeer. 

If  I remember  correctly,  1912  was  the  last  year  during  which  whisky  \vas  sold 
for  the  entire  year;  the  production  of  coal  during  that  year  amounted  to 
66,731,687  tons.  The  year  1913,  the  first  year  after  the  State  hMd  gone  dry,  the 
production  was  69,188,794  tons ; in  1914  the  production  was  73,667,058  tons ; and 
in  1917,  which  was  one  of  the  worst  periods  that  I can  recall  for  the  past  20 
years  account  of  the  car  shortage  and  tlie  tying  up  of  all  freight  transportation, 
the  production  was  89,383.450  tons  of  coal. 

Prom  the  above  comparisons  the  indications  are  that  there  has  been  no 
shortage  in  the  production  of  coal  in  West  Virginia  account  of  its  going  dry. 
If  anything,  the  indications  are  just  the  opposite;  and  I do  not  think  that  the 
effect  in  other  States  would  be  different  from  that  in  West  Virginia. 

Very  truly,  yours, 


C.  A.  Cabell,  Vice  President. 


■ I 


vState  of  West  Vikginia, 

Department  of  Mines, 
Charleston,  April  21,  1918. 


C.  R.  Morgan, 

Superintendent  West  Virginia  Anti-Saloon  l^eague,  Cliarleston,  IF.  Va. 


Dear  Sir  : I have  yours  of  yesterday  relative  to  the  effect  of  jirohibition  on 
the  mining  industry  of  this  State. 

Since  this  State  has  lieen  under  the  present  prohibition  law  I have  watched 
with  a great  deal  of  interest  the  result  it  would  liave  on  this  industry.  I find  that 
its  effect  has  at  least  met  with  the  degree  of  success  hoped  for  by  your  league. 
The  general  conditions  about  the  coal  mines  of  this  State  are  now  beyond  a 
doubt  greatly  improved.  I believe  that  it  has  not  only  added  to  the  morals  of 
the  miner,  but  to  liis  efficiency  as  well.  If  you  will  notice  the  reports  of  this 
department  for  the  past  four  years  you  will  note  that  ther.e  has  been  a steady 
decrease  in  the  number  of  fatal  accidents,  which  I believe  can  be  accredited 
in  a measure  to  the  elimination  of  intoxicants  in  this  State. 

I do  not  know  that  prohibition  has  caused  any  of  the  mine  workers  to  leave 
this  State,  but  I do  know  that  it  has  raised  the  morals  of  these  workers  to  a 
great  extent.  They  have  more  money  now  and  are  saving  more  than  they  have 
ever  been  able  to  save  heretofore,  aside  from  whicli  they  are  paying  their  bills 
and  serving  their  families  better. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  I believe  that  prohibition  has  not  been 
a detriment  to  this  industry,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  has  worked  to  its  good. 

Yours,  very  truly. 


Earl  A.  Henry, 
Chief  of  Department  of  Mines. 


Senator  Groxna.  These  letters — do  they  come  from  the  actual 
miners  ? 

Senator  Sutherland.  Thei^  come  from  the  superintendents  and 
owners  of  mines,  and  I am  acquainted  with  all  of  these  men  Avho  sent 
these  letters,  either  personall}^  or  by  reputation.  I think  I know  all 
of  them  personally.  They  are  yeij  reliable  men  and  have  had  large 
experience  in  the  mining  industry,  both  before  and  after  prohibition 
Avas  adopted  in  our  State,  and  they  are  unanimous  in  saying  that 
prohibition  has  not  injured  that  industr}^  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  it. 
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I have  been  memoralized  numerous  times  b}'  coal  operators’  asso- 
ciations in  the  last  year  or  two  since  we  have  had  prohibition,  askiiig 
ni}'  support  of  prohibition  measures;  whereas  those  same  operators, 
before  prohibition  was  in  effect  in  our  State,  were  opposed  to  it. 
They  have  been  largely  converted  to  it  pureh^  from  an  industrial 
standpoint  and  from  the  effect  of  it  on  the  men,  and  from  the  fact 
that  they  can  produce  more  coal  per  man  under  prohibition  condi- 
tions than  they  could  under  wet  conditions. 

Senator  Gronna.  And  these  articles,  then^  prove  that  those  theories 
were  not  well  founded,  but  that  it  has  the  opposite  effect? 

Senator  Suti^eelaisd.  Yes;  these  letters  are  to  the  effect  that  it 
has  been  beneficial  to  the  coal  industry. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Senator. 

We  will  now  hear  General  Burleson.  I will  say  that  General 
Burleson  is  appearing  now  because  it  is  Cabinet  day.  Mr.  Colby 
would  have  appeared  next  but  for  that  reason. 

Yow,  General,  you  inai^  proceed  in  your  own  way.  We  have  under 
consideration  the  Jones  amendment  to  the  food-production  bill, 
which  provides  for  immediate  prohibition  on  whisky,  beer,  and  wine. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ALBERT  S.  BUKLESON,  POSTMASTER  GEN- 
ERAL OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

General  Burleson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, I am  not  very  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  Jones  amend- 
ment. I have  not  read  it.  I understand  from  the  chairman  of  your 
committee  that  the  committee  desired  me  to  attend  this  morning  and 
express  my  views  of  the  prohibition  amendment. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  say.  General.  I ought  to  say  for  the  benefit 
of  the  record  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Postmaster  General,  that  the 
committee  voted  a request  on  Friday  last,  which  I tendered  to  Gen- 
eral Burleson,  that  he  be  present  on  this  occasion,  and  he  is  here  in 
response  to  that  invitation. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I think  that  arose,  General,  out  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  stated  to  the  committee  that  you  had  telephoned  the  chairman 
of  the  committee — the  acting  chairman.  Senator  Smith — that  this 
bill  would  be  disastrous  to  the  country.  Now,  if  you  felt  that  way 
about  it,  we  are  interested  to  have  your  reasons. 

General  Burleson.  I think  that  is  putting* it  a little  strong.  I 
have  not  said  that  prohibition  would  be  disastrous,  but  I have  felt 
that  it  might  prove  quite  disturbing  to  the  people,  and  might  result 
in  delaying  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

If  you  gentlemen  will  pardon  me  and  give  me  fust  two  minutes — 
because  I think  that  that  is  all  the  time  you  should  waste  on  one  who 
knows  so  little  about  the  actual  conditions  as  I do — I will  give  you 
my  views  about  this  prohibition  situation,  if  you  care  to  hear  them. 

The  Chairman.  lYe  will  be  very  glad  to  have  them. 

' General  Burleson.  I have  always  believed  in  the  personal  liberty 
of  the  individual  citizen  in  local  self-government,  in  the  reserved  rights 
of  the  States ; that  there  should  be  no  surrender  of  the  police  powers 
by  the  State  to  the  Federal  Government  in  order  to  effect  prohibi- 
Con  throughout  the  Nation.  For  that  reason  I have  been  at  all 
times  a firm  anti]irohibitionist  and  am  so  now,  but  I frankly  say 
to  you  that  in  this  great  crisis,  with  the  whole  world  ablaze  with 
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war,  these  old-time  views  of  mine  are  now  entitled  to  but  little  , 
weight  or  consideration.  Idie  issue  at  this  time  is  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war,  the  great  objective  is  to  bring  it  to  a speedy 
and  successful  end.  That  ought  to  be  the  single  goal  we  are  driv- 
ing at,  and  I hope  you  will  believe  me  when  I say  to  you  that,  not- 
withstanding my  convictions  on  the  subject  being  considered,  if  I 
thought  it  necessary  in  order  to  conserve  food  for  our  allies  or  our- 
selves, to  have  prohibition- — bone-dr}^  prohibition — I would  be  in 
favor  of  having  it;  yes;  at  once,  if  iiecessaiy. 

But  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  necessary  to  take  this  step  in  order 
to  conserve  food.  It  strikes  me  that  you  gentlemen,  if  you  wanted 
accurate  information  on  that  point,  vmidd  seek  it  from  the  Food 
Administration  or  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  the  corps 
of  able  crop  estimators  that  he  has  in  his  department  to  advise  him 
with  reference  to  crop  conditions. 

And  securing  this  information  from  them,  or  having  them  advise 
you  of  the  true  conditions,  through  the  Commander  in  Chief,  if  the 
information  comes  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  conserve  food,  to 
stop  the  manufacture  of  intoxicants  of  all  kinds,  I say,  let  us 
have  it,  and  have  it. 

But  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  necessary. 

There  is  one  phase  of  this  question  that  I think  is  entitled  to 
serious  consideration  at  your  hands — and  I am  glad  that  I have  not 
the  responsibility  on  me  that  you  have  of  determining  this  question — 
that  is,  what  effect  would  this  proposed  action  have  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  masses  of  the  people;  what  effect  would  it  have  upon  the 
solidarity  of  this  Nation;  what  effect  would  it  have  upon  American 
unity  ? 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  need  not  try  to  blink  this  question.  If  this 
bone-dry  legislation  is  enacted,  the  issue  of  prohibition  will  be  thrust 
into  every  close  congressional  district  in  the  United  States,  not 
in  a partisan  way,  because  there  are  some  Democrats  and  many 
Eepublicans  who  are  Prohibitionists,  and  some  Kepublicans  and 
many  Democrats  who  are  anti-Prohibitionists.  The  issue  will  be 
used"  where  it  is  thought  it  will  help  the  candidate  opposing  the 
sitting  member. 

We  all  know  human  nature.  You  pass  this  law,  and  if  it  is  not 
made  plain  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  every  close  con- 
gressional district  it  will  be  made  an  issue. 

And,  gentlemen,  I do  not  know  of  anything  that  is  more  dis- 
turbing to  a community  than  the  precipitation  of  a prohibition  dis- 
cussion^ — unless  it  is  the  selection  of  a fourth-class  postmaster. 
[Laughter.] 

Now,  I have  felt  that  all  the  strength,  and  all  the  energy  of  the 
American  people  should  be  directed  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
the  great  end  that  we  are  all  driving  at — the  winning  of  the' war. 
Should  we  throw  this  issue  in  as  an  apple  of  discord  at  this  time, 
with  the  certain  result  of  diverting  the  attention,  dividing  the 
thought  of  the  American  people  at  this  crucial  period?  Should  that 
be  done?  I hope  not. 

I assure  jmu  that  the  suggestion  I have  made  about  prohibition 
becoming  an  issue  in  congressional  contests  is  not  offered  because  of 
a partisan  reason.  Frankly,  I will  say  to  you  that  in  my  opinion 
this  war  will  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the  party  to  which  I be- 
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long,  necessarih"  so.  But,  gentlemen,  I would  despise  myself  if,  for 
one  instant,  I could  bring  myself  to  a point  where  I was  willing  to 
capitalize  this  great  war  for  a partisan  end.  It  ought  not  to  be  done. 
The  full  strength  and  energy  of  the  American  people  should  be 
directed  toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  one  great  purpose — win 
the  war. 

Senator  Gkonxa.  May  I ask  you  a question? 

General  Burleson.  Pardon  me.  Senator,  it  will  take  me  only  a 
minute  to  finish. 

Senator  Groxxa.  1 just  want  to  ask  you  one  question  in  that  con- 
nection. I agree  with  you  that  that  should  not  be  done ; that  it  should 
not  be  made  a ])arty  question.  But  it  must  be  recognized  that  this  is 
a great  question  among  the  American  people.  Prohibition  is  not  a 
local  question  any  more  in  the  United  States;  we  all  know  that. 

General  Burleson.  Why,  certainly  not 

Senator  Groxxa  (interposing).  Xow,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the 
people  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  this,  and  it  would  add  to  the 
unity  of  the  country,  would  it  not  be  beneficial  in  that  case? 

General  Burleson.  There  are  many  well-meaning  people,  better 
people  than  I am,  who  believe  that  this  issue  ought  to  be  pressed  to  o 
speedy  determination.  And  those  people  are  importuning  you  eveiw 
day  to  act ; they  are  pestering  you  constantly. 

But,  gentlemen,  the  question  is  whether  these  extremists  ought  to 
i->e  heard  favorably  by  you ; that  is  the  question. 

Wh}q  I have  a few  pet  policies  of  my  own  that  I ^could  like  to  put 
into  legislative  effeet.  But  I feel  that  it  would  be  disloyal,  in  a way, 
if  I attempted  to  take  advantage  of  the  exigencies  of  this  war  to  put 
those  policies  into  effect. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  is  the  food  raisers  that  I am  hearing  from; 
the  food  raisers  and  producers;  those  who  are  producing  and  are 
called  upon  to  save,  and  want  to  save,  are  objecting  to  the  grain  going 
into  the  liquor.  ^ I am  not  hearing  from  those  others. 

General  Burleson^.  Gentlemen,  the  individual  food  producer  has 
but  little  information  as  to  the  v.n\r  necessities  of  this  country,  or  the 
war  necessities  of  our  allies.  If  you  want  accurate  information  on 
that  subject  you  know  that  the  sources  of  information  are  the  Food 
Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his  assistants. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  Food  Administrator  has  made  some  state- 
ment about  it,  has  he  not? 

General  Burleson.  Then,  I think  you  were  very  wise  in  consulting 
him  about  it  and  should  carefully  weigh  what  he  sa}^s. 

Xow,  one  step  further.  I feel  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  lessen 
the  strength  or  endanger  its  full  exercise  or  to  diminish  the  energy 
of  the  American  people  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war.  Some  have 
said — I have  read  it  in  newspapers;  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  true 
or  not — that  prohibition  at  ‘this  time  would  lessen  the  output  of  cer- 
tain of  our  industries  the  successful  operation  of  which  is  absolutely 
essential  for  the  winning  of  this  war — coal  production ; shipbuilding, 
munitions  making. 

I do  not  know,  but  I have  read  that  it  would  lessen  production  in 
certain  lines  of  industry  a given  per  cent  if  prohibition  was  put  into 
effect.  I know  not  whether  that  is  true.  Senators,  I am  not  the  best 
witness  on  that  subject,  but  I can  tell  you  who  are  the  best  witnesses. 
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You  call  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  He  is  a patriotic  American,  doing- | i 
his  utmost  to  win  this  war.  He  has  been  selected  by  the  laboring' ^ 
people  of  this  country  because  they  have  confidence  in  his  intelligence,  ; 
in  his  integrity,  and  in  his  courage  to  voice  their  wishes.  He  ought  to  ~ ^ 
know  the  effect  that  this  would  have  upon  the  laboring  people  and  ' 
could  tell  if  the  dangers  I have  spoken  of  exist. 

Take  the  men  who  are  connected  with  this  stupendous  shipbuilding 
enterprise  of  ours;  the  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  Shipping 
Board ; the  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration; they  can  tell  you.  But  I Avould  go  even  beyond  those.  I 
would  go  to  the  superintendents  of  these  shipbuilding  plants ; I would 
go  to  the  foremen  of  the  blast  furnaces ; I would  ask  them  what  effect 
this  would  have  upon  the  laboring  people.  I would  do  that  in  order 
to  get  at  the  real  truth  of  this  controversy. 

And  right  on  that  subject  of  laboring  people,  it  always  grates  on  1 
me  when  I hear  talk  of  passing  legislation  at  the  request  or  refrain- 
ing from  passing  legislation  because  of  the  objection  of  a particular 
class.  I do  not  believe  in  class  legislation.  I do  not  believe  that  laws  ! 
ought  to  be  passed  for  the  benefit  of  a particular  class,  nor  do  I be-  I 
lieve  that  you  ought  to  refrain  from  passing  a law  because  a particu-  i 
lar  class  objects  to  the  passage  of  that  law.  But,  gentlemen,  we 
ought  always  to  be  careful  not  to  leave  an  impression  that  unjust 
discriminations  against  a particular  class  are  being  made  under  the 
law.  ! 

I will  illustrate  what  I mean : We  all  know  that  brandies  and  wines 
are  the  beverages  of  the  rich.  We  all  knoAV  that  beer  is  the  drink  of 
the  poor. 

Now,  if  we  passed  a law  providing  that  no  more  beer  should  be 
manufactured  and  sold,  but  that  brandies  and  Avines  and  liquors 
could  be  sold,  you  could  get  it  out  of  the  minds  of  that  particu- 
lar class  of  those  Avho  use  beer  that  they  Avere  being  unjustly  discrim- 
inated against.  I think  that  Avould  be  very  unfortunate.  I 

The  question  that  Ave  ought  to  keep  uppermost  in  our  minds  at  all  I 
times  is.  What  effect  will  any  particular  action  haAn  upon  the  prose- 
cution of  the  Avar?  If  I believed  that  it  would  increase  the  energies 
of  those  engaged  in  these  industries  that  are  Autal  to  our  success — ! 
if  I believed  that,  I do  not  care  avIio  said  the  contrary — I would  vote  j 
for  prohibition.  But  if  I had  doubts  about  it,  I Avould  hesitate  a 
long  time. 

I do  not  knoAv,  but  I haA-e  also  seen  it  stated  in  the  neAvspapers 
that  this  proposed  legislation  if  made  laAv  Avould  result  in  serious  | 
injury  to  certain  banking  institutions  in  the  country  Avhich  are  carry-  j 
ing  large  amounts  of — Avhat  do  you  call  it? 

Senator  Sheppard.  Warehouse  certificates?  y 

General  Burlesox.  Well,  distillers’  paper,  I Avill  call  it.  I do  not 
know  Avhether  that  is  true  or  not,  the  bankers  Avould  know,  and  I ] 
would  not  care  Avhether  it  was  true  or  not;  if  it  was  necessary  to  win 
the  Avar,  I Avould  drive  forward.  But  if  it  was  not  necessary  to  Avin  | 
this  war,  I think  that  this  threatened  danger  to  banks  should  be 
given  serious  consideration. 

I have  seen  it  in  the  neAvspapers  that  many  farmers  have  planted 
hops  and  barley,  and  grains  that  are  going  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  alcoholic  stimulants.  If  it  is  necessary  for  the  prose- 
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cution  of  the  war  that  their  interests  be  sacrificed,  I would  sacrifice 
them.  But  if  it  is  not  necessary,  I would  hesitate,  and  in  any  event 
I think  those  people  are  entitled  to  be  heard. 

Now,  just  one  more  word.  I have  always  tried  to  make  it  a rule 
that  if  certain,  drive  forward;  if  in  doubt,  don  t. 

I believe  I have  said  all  that  I care  to  say  to  }mu.  I feel  highly 
flattered  that  you  should  ask  my  views  with  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion at  all ; and  I have  tried  frankly  to  give  them  to  you.  I do  not 
know  all  the  facts;  I do  not  know  the  facts  which  would  justify  you 
in  taking  action ; it  is  only  opinion  with  me. 

Senator  Gronna.  I want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Burleson,  what  Sena- 
tor Kenyon  said  a moment  ago,  that  I have  heard  more  from  farmers, 
from  producers,  not  only  from  my  own  State,  but  from  all  over  the 
country,  than  from  any  other  class. 

General  Buelesox.  Yes. 

Senator  Gkoxxa.  And  they  feel  that  it  is  an  injustice  to  forbid 
them  to  consume  products  which  they  produce  themselves,  to  consume 
them  in  making  bread,  and  then  permit  the  people  of  the  country 
to  have  the  grain  manufactured  into  alcoholic  drinks.  Now,  they 
think  that  is  unfair ; perhaps  they  are  mistaken  about  it. 

General  Burleson.  Senator  Gronna,  you  know  that  the  views  of 
the  individual  farmer  necessarily  are  very  limited;  he  can  not  have 
the  information  that  the  Food  Administrator  would  have  or  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have. 

Senator  Kenton.  He  has  more  accurate  knowledge  on  some  things. 

General  Burleson.  But  do  not  understand  that  I feel  that  their 
views  ought  to  be  disregarded.  They  ought  to  be  considered.  But 
let  me  say  this : I think  this  is  no  time  to  have  patience  with  fanatics ; 
it  is  no  time  to  hear  extremists  or  theorists.  I believe  we  all  ought 
to  get  right  down  to  cases  on  this  question  and  do  what  is  necessary 
to  win  the  war. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not  mean  that  farmers  are  fanatics 
about  food,  do  jmu?  They  are  just  as  essential  as  shipbuilders. 

General  Burleson.  Yes;  some  of  them  are  fanatics;  not  all  of 
them  by  any  means.  I am  a farmer  myself;  and  so  I am  quite  sure 
that  they  are  net  all  fanatics.  [Laughter.]  Fanatics  can  be  found 
in  all  classes  and  calliugs. 

Senator  Gronna.  Of  course  there  is  one  thing  the  farmers  do 
know,  and  that  is  that  they  are  not  permitted  to  use  all  the  grain 
they  vrant  in  the  making  of  bread,  grain  which  they  themselves  pro- 
duce; they  know  that. 

General  Burleson.  I have  not  kept  up  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Food  Administrator,  but  I am  satisfied  that  if  lie  has 
promulgated  any  such  regulation  as  that  there  was  good  reason  for  it. 

Senator  Gronna.  That  is  no  longer  a debatable  question;  that  is 
admitted. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  have  been  lecturers  sent  out  in  my  coun- 
try by  the  Government  to  tell  the  farmers  how  to  conserve,  and  one 
distinguished  gentleman  to  advise  them  to  eat  less  of  their  products. 

General  Burleson.  Yes;  and  it  is  very  patriotic  to  conserve. 

Senator  Gronna.  And  they  are  eating  less. 

General  Burleson.  I have  not  eaten  flour  bread  in  my  home  siu^^ 
last  July. 
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Senator  (tKonna.  The  farmers  that  I have  heard  from  were  not 
complaining  about  it.  The  only  complaint  they  make  is  this: 

We  are  willing  to  forego  tlie  privilege  of  using  wheat  and  even  nse  barley 
for  bread,  if  necessary  : vre  are  v.dlling  to  use  only  vegetables  if  the  wheat  is 
needed  for  soldiers  on  the  battle  field.  P>nt  vdiy  s'lioidd  the  (tovernment  allow 
them  to  take  tifty-fonr  to  sixty  million  bushels  of  l)a]‘ley  and  have  it  (-onverted 
into  drink  when  it  is  actually  lieeded  for  bread  V 

Those  are  tlie  complaints  that  come  to  me. 

General  Burleson.  I have  said  to  yon  that,  so  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned, if  all  the  grain  is  needed  for  bread  for  our  allies  or  ourselves, 
then  undoubtedly  it  should  be  used  for  bread  alone.  But  if  it  is  not 
so  needed,  then  that  is  another  question.  And  that  is  for  you  gentle- 
men to  pass  on,  not  me. 

Senator  Kenyon.  General  Burleson,  when  you  speak  to  us  against 
this  amendment,  and  when  you  telephoned  to  the  acting  chairman 
of  the  committee  against  it 

General  Burleson  (interposing).  Senator  Kenyon,  I do  not  know 
that  I have  spoken  against  it.  I have  spoken  very  strongly  in  favor 
of  it  if  it  is  justified  by  the  facts. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  that  is  an  “ if.”  But  I just  wanted  to  know 
whether  you  are  speaking  entirely  for  yourself. 

General  Burleson.  The  views  I express  here  are  my  personal 
views. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  are  not  speaking  for  the  administration  in 
any  way? 

General  Burleson.  I am  not.  Whenever  the  administration  de- 
sires to  speak  it  has  a spokesman  who  can  always  find  a way. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think,  in 
justice  to  myself-,  that  I should  make  a statement  here,  and  I think 
the  committee  will  bear  me  out  that  what  I reported  General  Burle- 
son as  saying  is  largely  what  he  has  said  this  morning;  that  he 
has  just  about  covered  the  same  ground  this  morning  that  he 
covered  when  he  spoke  to  me  over  the  telephone ; the  impression 
that  he  made  on  me  then  was  to  the  effect  that  this  proposed  amend- 
ment might  be  disastrous  in  its  results;  and  if  so,  it  ought  not  to  be 
enacted  ? 

General  Burleson.  1 do  not  like  the  word  “ disastrous,”  because 
I do  not  believe  anything  can  bring  disaster  to  this  country;  1 be- 
lieve the  American  people  have  the  will  to  win  this  war,  and  I do 
not  believe  that  anything  we  can  do  here  is  going  to  keep  us  from 
winning  this  war. 

But  if  we  listen  to  extremists  and  theorists  and  do  foolish  things 
it  might  be  that  the  successful  termination  of  the  war  would  be 
delayed  many  months  and  many,  many  additional  lives  sacrificed. 
I want  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  as  quickly  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so,  and  I am  willing  to  do  anything  to  that  end ; I have  told  you  how 
strongly  I feel  about  prohibition,  and  yet  I do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  I Avould  stand  for  it  in  an  instant  if  it  was  necessary  in  order  to 
get  a food  supply  for  our  soldiers  or  our  associates. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  state- 
ment, General  Burleson. 

General  Bltrleson.  I thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  hearing  me. 

Mr.  Gozvipers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I should  like  to  have  the  honor  of 
submitting  some  observations  about  the  proposed  prohibition  amend- 
ment to  the  bill. 
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The  Chaikman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so,  Mr. 
Gompers.  But  I believe  Mr.  Bainbridge  Colby,  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  is  the  next  witness  who  is  scheduled  to  appear,  and  unless 
you  and  Mr.  Colby  can  arrange  it  otherwise  between  yourselves  I 
think  we  should  hear  him  next. 

Mr.  Colby.  Mr.  Gompers,  if  you  are  in  the  least  degree  of  haste, 
I should  be  very  glad  to  stand  aside  and  let  you  proceed  now.  I 
imagine,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  very  little  that  you  can  possibly 
require  of  me. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I suppose  your  statement  will  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  Colby.  Yes;  inasmuch  as  I was  very  fully  heard  last  Wednes- 
day, when  I said  all  that  I had  in  mind  to  say.  Possibly  I can 
finish  in  a few  moments,  and  then  Mr.  Gompers  can  follow  me. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Very  well,  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Colby. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BAINBKIDGE  COLBY,  MEMBER 
OF  UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD. 

Mr.  Colby.  I am  here  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to 
an  invitation  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  or,  at  least,  the 
acting  chaiiinan 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Colby  (continuing).  Without  any  idea  as  to  what  further 
(juestions  the  committee  desires  to  ask  me. 

The  Chairman.  I will  say  that  the  committee  extended  an  invita- 
tion to  Mr.  Colby  to  appear  before  the  committee  to-day;  and  he  is 
here  in  answer  to  that  invitation.  I think  probably  some  of  the  Sen- 
ators who  are  members  of  the  committee  may  desire  to  ask  you  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Colby,  which  are  pertinent  to  your  former  statement. 

Mr.  Colby.  Yes.  Might  I be  permitted  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I have  a telegram  from  Mr.  Farr,  which  was  produced  by  one 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  and  read  by  Chairman  Hurley  of 
the  Shipping  Board. 

The  Chairvian.  Yes. 

Mr.  Colby.  And  since  the  published  account  of  the  Friday  session 
of  the  committee  we  have  received  a great  many  letters  and  telegrams 
on  every  side  of  the  question,  both  the  amendment  tliat  is  pending- 
before  the  committee  and  upon  the  general  question  of  prohibition; 
some  are  very  rabid ; some  indorsing  the  stand  taken  by  the  Shipping- 
Board  ; others  bitterly  denouncing  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  diversities  of  view? 

Mr.  Colby.  An  absolute  diversity  of  view.  L have  not  deemed  it 
important  to  bring  all  those  letters  and  telegrams  up  to  the  x;om- 
mittee.  I happen  to  have  in  my  pocket,  referring-  to  the  Farr  tele- 
gram, a letter  from  the  president  of  the  Toledo  Shipbuilding  Co., 
which  also  operates  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Senator  Thompson.  I think  you  are  mistaken  about  the  Farr  tele- 
gram having  been  read ; I think  it  was  the  telegram  from  Mr.  Russell, 
president  of  the  Great  Lakes  Engineering-  Co.,  which  was  read. 

Mr.  Colby.  Oh ; I did  not  understand  that. 

Senator  Thompson.  The  Farr  telegram  was  referred  to,  but  Mr. 
Hurley  did  not  seem  to  have  it.  Have  you  that  telegram  ? 
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Mr.  Colby.  Xo  ; I do  not  seem  to  have  it  with  me.  AVe  have  a great 
many,  some  on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other. 

^ Senator  Thompson.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  produce  the 
Farr  telegram,  and  have  it  made  a part  of  the  record  in  connection 
with  your  remarks  ? 

Mr.  Colby.  Yes;  if  I can  produce  other  letters. 

Senator  THo:vrFSON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Colby  (continuing).  Such  as  this  letter  from  the  Toledo  Ship- 
building Co. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  pair  that  with  the  Farr  telegram? 

Senator  Thompson.  I would  like  to  have  the  telegram  from  Mr. 
Farr  inserted.  He  is  the  president  of  the  American  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  and  knows  something  about  shipbuilding. 

The  Chairman.  I suggested  that  we  pair  this  letter  from  the 
Toledo  Co.  with  the  Farr  telegram. 

Senator  Thompson.  Can  we  not  have  them  inserted  ? 

The  Chairman.  I mean  to  say  this,  that  I do  not  want  to  have 
published  in  the  record  every  letter  or  telegram  that  comes  from 
anybody  on  this  subject;  but  Mr.  Colby  has  a letter  on  one  side  of 
the  question,  and  you  handed  me  a telegram  on  the  other  side;  and 
that  was  why  I made  the  suggestion.  We  want  both  sides  to  be  pre- 
sented, of  course. 

Senator  Thompson.  Do  I understand  the  chairman  to  rule  that 
we  can  not  have  the  Farr  telegram  printed  in  the  record  of  the 
hearing  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  occasion  to  suggest  that  you  so 
understood  it.  I suggested  that  the  Farr  telegram  and  this  letter  be 
both  printed  in  the  record. 

Senator  Thompson.  That  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  I think  there  was  no  occasion  to  sug- 
gest that  I wanted  to  exclude  h. 

Senator  Thompson.  AAYll,  1 think  there  was  occasion,  because  I 
did  not  understand  the  i^osition  of  the  Chair  in  the  matter  at 
all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  J.  Hum])hrey  Sheppard  connected  with  the 
Shipping  Board,  Mr.  Colby? 

Mr.  Colby.  I do  not  know  the  gentleman.  Milieu  I received  the 
invitation  of  the  committee,  I teleiihoned  to  Philadelphia  to  have 
prepared  a schedule  showing  Avhich  shipyards  were  in  dry  terri- 
tory and  which  were  in  wet  territory,  and  to  give  the  number  of 
employes  in  each  yard  and  the  daily  percentage  of  attendance  at 
each  yai’d,  and  to  indicate  generally  whether  the  operation  of  the 
yard  was  good,  bad.  or  indifferent,  and  what  was  the  character  of 
management. 

I can  only  speculate  as  to  Avhat  further  matters  you  wish  me  to 
go  into.  I have  that  schedule,  prepared  with  considerable  detail, 
and  although  I think  that  is  wide  of  the  mark,  and  not  really  perti- 
nent to  the  inquiry  with  which  you  are  solely  concerning  yourselves, 
I place  it  at  your  disposal.  The  work  has  been  done  at  some  pains, 
and  I imagine  it  would  be  informing,  at  least. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  this  question:  AAmuld  any  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  like  to  interrogate  Mr.  Colby  on  that  point?  The  reason  I 
ask  is  that  Secretary  Daniels  is  present,  and  to-day  is  Cabinet  day, 
and  he  naturally  wants  to  finish  his  statement  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Senator  Kenton.  I think  we  ought  to  hear  him. 

Whv  not  leave  that  paper  with  the  committee,  Mr.  Colbv? 

Mr.  Colby.  I shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I jnst  want  to  ask  you  one  question,  Mr.  Colby. 
Do  you  know  who  paid  for  the  advertising  of  your  testimony  in  all 
the  AVashington  newspapers? 

Mr.  Colby.  I do  not  know.  Senator.  I was  appalled  and  horrified 
on  Saturday  last  when  I saw  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  any  suspicion  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Colby.  I have  more  than  a suspicion.  I left  New  York  on 
Saturday,  and  on  my  return  yesterday  I called  up  one  of  the  news- 
papers and  asked  who  had  inserted  that  advertisement.  I called  Mr. 
Marks,  of  the  AVashington  Post.  He  said  that  he  was  advertising 
manager.  I think  that  possibly  comes  under  the  head  of  advertising. 
He  said  that  the  advertisement  had  been  brought  to  him  by  some 
gentleman  connected  with  the  AA^ashington  Times,  with  the  request 
for  its  insertion,  and  that  he  had  been  directed  to  bill  the  matter 
to  Mr.  Eobert  T.  Crain. 

Senator  Kenyon.  AA"ho  is  Mr.  Crain? 

Mr.  Colby.  I do  not  know  Mr.  Crain. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  he  general  counsel  of  the  Brewers’  Associa- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Colby.  I do  not  know  who  he  is. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I know  that  they  are  not  marked  as  advertise- 
ments. 

Mr.  Colby.  You  will  have  to  interrogate  someone  other  than  my- 
self on  that  subject.  Senator.  I greatly  regret  that  that  testimony 
should  have  been  seized  and  injected  into  the  public  vision  in  such 
conspicuous  form  as  that,  because  they  will  consider  it  on  the  other 
side  a manifestation  of  what  I described  in  my  testimony  of  last 
Wednesday  as  the  sectarian  spirit,  which  I think  is  the  real  ill  and 
evil  that  follows  in  the  wake  of  this  discussion. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Colby.  Of  course  not.  I say  I was  shocked  when  I saw  it. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Colby,  let  me  suggest  that 
if  you  have  any  additional  matter  that  you  would  like  to  submit,  you 
can  just  leave  it  with  the  committee,  and  have  it  inserted  in  the 
record  of  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Colby.  Certainly ; I will  send  this  up  to  the  committee  as  soon 
as  I can;  there  are  some  matters  which  I have  here  which  are  not 
relevant. 

(The  material  referred  to  was  subsequently  submitted  by  Mr. 
Colbiy  and  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Colby  (continuing).  I do  not  Imow,  gentlemen,  of  anything  I 
can  add  to  the  very  strong  statement  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  this  morning. 

It  is  the  status  quo  that  we  Avould  like  to  preserve.  I would  op- 
pose, and  I think  my  colleagues  would  oppose,  any  change  in  the 
status  in  the  dry  territory.  AYe  have  a carefully  brought  about  har- 
mony and  contentment  in  the  shipyards.  AYe  know  that  prohibition 
has  been  for  50  years  the  most  bitterly  contested  and  the  most  politi- 
cal of  almost  all  questions  that  have  engaged  legislators  or  Congress. 
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We  think  that  to  erect  this  controversial  issue  in  all  the  ship- 
yards^— a question  upon  which  all  men  instinctively  divide — is  to 
absorb  a substantial  amount  of  energy  which  can  better  be  employed 
driving  rivets. 

The  Pacific  Coast  territories  have  come  naturally,  logically,  easily 
and  by  their  own  action  into  the  rule  that  they  have  prescribed  for 
their  lives. 

I would  not  change  that.  The  efficiency  of  those  yards  has  been 
explained  by  the  chairman  of  our  board  as  due  to  the  simple  type 
of  vessels  that  they  are  constructing  and  also  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  12  months  of  a climate  which  makes  outdoor  work  permissible. 

I do  not  wish  you  to  understand  that  this  testimony  of  mine  is 
directed  against  the  prohibition  cause.  I can  readily  conceive  myself, 
after  inquiry  and  enlightenment,  voting  for  prohibition.  I do  not 
think  it  is  the  attitude  of  any  of  us  on  that  question  that  is  material 
here.  But  let  us  pretty  good,  if  not  quite  well  enough — -let  us  leave 
pretty  good,  which  shows  a disposition  to  get  better  every  day,  alone, 
and  not  relapse  into  a field,  into  a subject,  that  has  been  more  prolific 
of  bitterness  and  dissension,  debate  and  controversy,  than  almost  any 
question  in  the  history  of  politics  for  the  last  50  years. 

I am  at  your  disposal,  gentlemen,  at  any  time,  if  I can  throw  any 
light  on  this  question.  I can  not  conceive  of  being  able  to  throw 
much.  The  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board  has  covered  it  in  a 
statement  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  that  no  patriotic  man  can 
ignore,  and  I Avill  now  give  place  to  the  'Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Senator  Geonna.  I just  want  to  ask  one  question.  I think  it  is 
fair  to  say,  then,  that  we  are  in  perfect  agreement  that  prohibition 
in  the  shipyards  where  they  have  prohibition  has  not  been  disastrous: 
it  has  been  good,  or,  in  any  event,  we  can  say  that  it  has  not  been 
bad. 

Mr.  Colby.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  very  great  difference  be- 
tween the  two  categories  of  yards. 

Senator  Geonna.  Of  course,  you  will  realize  that  that  condition 
was  brought  about  by  the  same  effort  that  the  people  are  now  using 
to  try  and  establish  prohibition  in  shipyards  where  they  do  not  now 
have  prohibition  ? 

Mr.  Colby.  But  it  has  been  brought  about  by  the  autonomous 
action  of  the  States  and  by  the  votes  of  the  people  affected,  and  it 
has  not  been  brought  about  by  an  unprecedented  or  Federal  action, 
imposed  upon  the  States  regardless  of  their  wishes.  There  is  some- 
thing in  that. 

I would  like  to  ask  the  Senators  what  basis  is  there  for  assuming 
that  this  is  a food-conservation  measure  ? 

The  Chaieman.  Has  any  information  from  the  P^ood  Administra- 
tion been  received  on  the  subject?  I ask  the  question  because  I saw 
in  a New  York  paper  what  purported  to  be  an  excerpt  from  a letter 
written  by  Mr.  Hoover,  from  which  I got  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Hoover  distinctly  disavowed  any  necessity  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Food  Administration  of  this  legislation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  a pivotal  point  which  ought  to  be  resolved  on  the  very  thresh- 
hold  of  the  discussion  and  not  considered  casually  and  in  a back- 
handed  way. 

Senator  Geonna.  Would  you  Avant  this  committee  to  lea\^e  that 
important  question  to  Mr.  HooA^er  alone? 
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Mr.  Colby.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  even  a committee  of  as  much 
importance  as  this  would  naturally  resort  to  Mr.  Hoover,  who  is  a 
specialist  and  who  is  studying  the  matter  in  its  widest  reaches  and 
‘broadest  relations,  before  advancing  on  a scheme  of  prohibitory 
legislation  on  the  basis  of  food  necessity. 

Senator  Groxxa.  I will  say  for  your  information,  Mr.  Colby,  that 
the  committee  has  taken  advantage  of  having  Mr.  Hoover’s  state- 
ment. I think  every  member  of  this  committee  is  familiar  with  the 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Hoover  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Colby.  Yes.  I asked  the  question  in  perfect  good  faith.  What 
did  he  say?  Did  he  certify  it  to  be  a food  necessity? 

Senator  Kex’yox^.  There  is  a letter  from  Mr.  Hoover  to  Senator 
Sheppard,  which  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Colby.  "What  does  he  say — in  a word? 

Senator  Kexyox.  He  says : “ There  is,  of  course,  a great  deal  of 
contention  that  the  beer  itself  contains  some  food  value.’'  That  is 
connected  up  somewhere  in  the  letter.  Then  he  says : ‘‘  But,  omit- 
ting this,  the  cessation  of  brewing  would  effect  a saving  in  grain  of 
approximately  3.150,000  bushels  a month,  from  a nutritive  point  of 
view ; it  needs  no  comment  from  me,  from  a food  point  of  view, 
that  I would  favor  saving  this  amount  of  grain.” 

Senator  Groxxa.  He  admits  that  the  Government  would  save 
54,000,000  bushels  of  grain  a year. 

Mr.  Colby.  Yes. 

Senator  Groxxa.  But  out  ot  that,  of  course,  some  of  this  dairy 
food. 

Mr.  Colby.  He  stops  there,  however,  with  regard  to  deeming  it  a 
necessity. 

• Senator  Kexyox.  It  ought  to  be  said,  in  fairness,  that  he  does 
not  favor  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Colby.  He  does  not  favor  the  legislation? 

Senator  Kexyox^.  Xo.  He  says  it  would  put  the  Xation  on  a 
whisky  basis. 

The  Chairmax.  That  letter  was  with  regard  to  the  beer  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Colby.  I feel  doubly  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  trespassing  on 
your  patience  and  retarding  these  gentlemen  whom  you  want  to  hear. 

The  Chairmax.  Secretary  Daniels,  the  committee  will  be  glad  to 
hear  you  now. 

The  Chairmax.  Please  state,  for  the  record.  Mr.  Secretary,  your 
name  and  official  position. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOSEPHUS  DANIELS,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 

NAVY. 

Secretary  Daxiels.  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Xavy. 

The  Chairmax.  Mr.  Daniels,  we  have  before  us  what  is  known  as 
the  Jones  amendment,  looking  to  prohibition  of  the  whisky,  beer, 
etc. 

We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  your  views  and  your  experience  or 
observation  as  relating  to  Government  shipyards,  where  beers,  etc., 
are  sold,  and  where  they  are  not  sold. 

Have  you  any  information  upon  that  point,  or  any  related  sub- 
ject? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  The  experience  of  the  Navv,  speaking  first  as  to 
the  enlisted  personnel  and  as  to  the  officers,  is  that  the  so-called  dry 
order  improved  the  efficiency  in  every  particular;  and  whereas 
there  were  a great  many  officers  in  the  Xavy  who  did  not  approve  the 
order  when  it  was  first  issued.  I dare  say  there  is  a very  small  per 
cent  who  would  ever  want  to  go  back  to  the  old  rule.  It  has  demom 
strated  its  efficiency  and  its  wisdom. 

As  to  ship  construction,  the  great  bulk  of  men  who  are  employed 
in  the  shipyards  are  capable  and  sober,  efficient  men.  wherever  thev 
work. 

Senator  Thompson.  That  applies  whether  it  is  in  drv  territory  or 
in  wet  territory? 

Mr.  Dan^ls.  It  applies  everywhere.  A great  proportion  of  the 
men  are  skilled  and  capable  and  patriotic  and  do  their  work  well, 
whether  there  are  saloons  around  them,  or  whether  it  is  a dry  terri- 
tory. But  in  every  case  where  Ave  have  had  a shipyard  or  "a  com- 
inunity  to  go  from  open  saloons  to  prohibition,  there  has  been  an 
increased  efficiency  and  marked  improvement. 

Perhaps  I might  illustrate  that  by  the  case  of  XeAvport.  11.  I.,  and 
Mare  Island,  Cal.  At  Mare  Island  Ave  have  one  of  the  largest  ship- 
yards, Avhere  Ave  are  iioav  building  the  California,  a great  dread- 
naught,  and  destroyers  and  other  craft. 

In  XeAvport,  R.  I.,  we  have  a large  plant,  aa  here  Ave  make  torpedoes. 
They  are  both  very  important  places  and  A^ery  efficient. 

Some  time  ago  the  Commandant  of  the  Mare  Island  XaAw  Yard, 
Capt.  Harry  George,  a A^ery  capable  officer,  recommended  that  Mare 
Island  be  placed  in  the  5-mile  zone  district.  His  primary  purpose 
was  to  protect  the  enlisted  men  avIio  Avere  under  training,  but  also 
to  make  a better  condition  for  the  men  Avho  Avere  working  in  the 
shipyard. 

AYhen  his  recommendation  reached  AVashington  and  it  became 
knoAvn,  there  were  not  a few  protests  from  Mare  Island  against  such 
an  order ; and  there  Avere  not  a feAv  people  Avho  said  that  if  this  order 
was  put  into  effect  the  men  Avho  Avere  employed  in  the  shipbuilding 
at  Mare  Island  Avould  resent  it,  and  the  product  Avould  be  de- 
creased. 

I looked  into  the  matter  A^ery  thoroughly  and  took  some  Aveeks  to 
do  so.  After  an  iiiA^estigation  made  by  naval  officers  and  others  the 
order  Avas  issued.  To-day  the  A^ery  men.  or  many  of  them.  Avho  pro- 
tested against  this  order,  approA  e it.  The  efficiency  of  that  yard  has 
steadily  improved.  It  Avas  excellent  then,  and  the  great  mass  of 
men  Avho  Avork  in  that  yard  Avere  sober  and  temperate  men.  But 
the  temptation  of  saloons  at  the  door  of  the  yard  did  cause  some 
of  the  young  men  to  drink,  Avhose  efficiency  Avas  thereby  impaired. 

AYe  haA^e  increased  our  men  at  Mare  Island  in  the  last  four  months 
by  400.  The  other  day  Ave  launched  a destroyer  from  the  Ylare 
Island  XaA’y  Y^ard  which  broke  the  Avorld's  record  in  time  of  con- 
struction, much  of  the  Avork  on  Avhich  had  been  done  since  Mare 
Island  became  a dry  district. 

I think  it  is  a serious  mistake  and  an  unjust  reflection  upon  them 
to  say  that  men  employed  in  our  navy  yards  are  less  patriotic  than 
men  who  Avear  the  uniforms.  Congress  has  passed  a hiAv  saying  that 
under  no  conditions  can  any  man  sell  a drop  of  intoxicating  liquor 
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to  a man  in  uniform  in  America,  and  has  prescribed  heavy  penalties 
if  that  law  is  A'iolated.  It  is  a Avise  hiAv,  and  time  has  demonstrated 
its  wisdom. 

XoAV,  in  my  judgment,  the  men  who  are  building  ships  and  making 
torpedoes  are  just  as  ready  to  make  a sacrifice  of  their  habits,  or  of 
their  tastes,  as  the  men  in  uniform,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  Avhy 
you  should  say  a ma*n  Avho  is  going  to  fight  should  not  be  alloAved  to 
haA^e  a drink  than  Avhy  you  should  saA"  that  the  civilian  population 
all  over  the  country  should  not  put  the  same  restraint  upon  them- 
selves during  the  Avar.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a verA’  sound 
proposition,  not  open  to  debate. 

XoAv,  you  take  the  question,  as  I say,  at  Mare  Island.  Perhaps 
there  was  no  toAvn  in  America  Avhere  there  Avere  so  many  saloons  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  or  Avhere  the  conditions  haA^e  been 
more  Avretched.  The  breAving  interests  there  seemed  to  dominate 
the  city  government.  To  our  appeals  for  some  measure  of  cleaning 
up  they  turned  a deaf  ear,  and  conditions  were  so  deplorable  that  it 
Avas  a crime  to  let  them  continue. 

For  seA^eral  months  before  we  issued  this  so-called  dry-zone  order, 
upon  his  oAvn  motion,  but  Avith  my  approAnl,  Capt.  George,  who  is 
in  charge  of  that  yard,  had  issued  an  order  that  no  man  in  uniform 
should  put  his  foot  in  the  town,  and  for  months,  although  they  were 
just  across  the  river,  not  a man  in  uniform  Ausited  that  town,  because 
the  conditions  there  Avere  regarded  by  the  commandant  as  demoraliz- 
ing to  young  men. 

Since  then,  because  the  conditions  haA^e  improA^ed  so  much  that  it 
has  been  a reA^elation.  mothers  all  OA^er  the  country  who  haA^e  giA^en 
up  those  boys  for  training  have  lost  their  alarm,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  yard  is  steadily  improAung. 

XoAv,  I did  not  propose  that  order,  because  I felt  that  there  Avas 
any  more  need  for  a saloonless  district  for  men  employed  in  the 
yards  than  I did  for  men  in  the  uniform.  i\Ien  who  labor  in  the 
shipyards  are  just  as  wholesome,  just  as  clean,  and  free  from  drink- 
ing as  men  who  are  in  uniform,  or  as  lawyers  or  merchants  or  any- 
body else. 

At  XeAvport.  E.  I.,  last  year  Ave  had  20,000  men  under  training. 
IVe  had  about  BffiOO  men  making-  torpedoes.  The  conditions  there 
were  so  deplorable  because  of  the  saloons  that  I had  not  one  but 
scores  and  hundreds  of  letters  from  fathers  and  mothers  of  boys  who 
were  being  trained  in  Newport  protesting  that  something  ought  to 
be  done.  I referred  the  matter  to  Capt.  Bryan,  who  Avas  the  com- 
mandant of  that  district,  and  after  trying  by  every  possible  method 
to  get  the  people  in  the  city  and  the  proprietors  of  saloons  to  co- 
operate in  securing  a better  condition,  and  failing,  Capt.  Bryan 
recommended  earnestly  the  five-mile  zone. 

Capt.  Beach,  who  is  the  commandant  of  the  torpedo  Avorks  and  to 
Avhom  is  given  the  duty  of  making  torpedoes,  the  most  essential  in- 
struments in  this  war.  wrote  not  only  once  but  seA’eral  times,  and 
earnestly  appealed  to  haA^e  a fiA^e-mile  zone  in  that  district,  because 
he  feared  that  if  one  or  two  or  three  men  at  the  factory  should 
become  intoxicated  something  might  happen  to  the  works:  and  he 
regarded  it  as  the  best  influence  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  important 
industry  that  a dry  zone  should  be  created  around  Newport. 
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That  was  done,  and  some  of  the  people  who  opposed  it,  and  some 
})eople  who  doubted  the  wisdom  of  it,  believe  that  it  was  a wise  act. 
Idiere  is  not  a skilled  workman  or  unskilled  workman  in  Newport, 
whether  he  believed  in  it  or  not,  who  has  not  said,  by  his  acts,  “ 1 
am  just  as  willino-  to  make  a sacrifice,  if  need  be,  for  the  war  as  I 
expect  my  brother  in  uniform  to  make.’' 

Senator  Kexyon.  Did  that  decrease  the  efUcieiicy  of  the  yard? 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  increased  it. 

Senator  Geonna.  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  conditions 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  men  who 
work  in  the  ship3Y\rds  there  are  Ahiericans,  whereas  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  a good  many  of  them  are  Avhat  we  call  foreigners.  Plave  you 
taken  that  matter  into  consideration?  Could  you  give  the  committee 
soine  information  as  to  that? 

Secretai\v  Daniels.  Mv  observation  on  that  would  probabh^  be 
(IraAvn  largely  from  the  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia,  Kentuckv,  and 
other  sections,  Avhere  there  is  a larger  foreign  population  than  any- 
Avhere  else.  When  prohibition  Avas  jiiit  into  effect  in  West  Virginia 
and  other  coal  fields,  the  prediction  Avas  freelA^  made  that  it  AAmuld 
result  in  inefticiencA^  and  the  foreign-born  people  Avould  so  protest 
against  the  taking  away  of  Avhat  they  called  their  liberties  the  mines 
Avould  lose  in  production.  But  if  you  Avould  submit  the  question  to 
the  people  in  that  country  iioav,  it  AAmuld  be  carried  b^^  a so  much 
larger  majoriW  than  before  that  there  would  be  no  question  about  it. 
^ly  experience  in  navA"  Auirds  and  in  private  Auirds  buildiug  ships  for 
the  XaA'A"  })roves  this  observation. 

Senator  Gkonna.  Thev  seem  to  be  willing  to  obey  the  hiAv  in  the 
coal  fields,  as  tliey  are  on  the  Pacific  coast? 

Secretaiw  Daniels.  I believe  that  the  foreign-born  population  avIio 
are  in  the  iuia^v  juirds — and  theA"  are  very  high-class  men — even 
though  thev  personallv  would  be  ojiposed  to  this  movement,  Avould 
saA"  to  themselves,  “If  my  brother  avIio  is  in  the  Army  and  my 
l)i*other  Avho  is  in  the  NaAW  can  have  imposed  upon  them  during  this 
Avar  the  condition  that  he  can  not  folloAv  his  habits  or  his  tastes,  I am 
willing  to  do  the  same  thing.’' 

I have  found  in  this  war  that  there  is  no  difference  bcdAveen  men 
in  nnif 01*111  and  men  out  of  uniform  in  supporting  the  Avar,  and  that 
it  is  a misunderstanding  of  the  spirit  of  the  men  in  the  iiaA^y  yards 
or  other  shipbuilding  Auirds  or  in  munitions  plants  to  think  that 
they  Avoiild  sto]>  their  Avork  or  lessen  their  Avork  In^  reason  of  such 
legislation.  I knoAv  them  verv  Avell ; I am  in  vei*}'  close  touch  Avith 
them.  I visit  nearly  every  navy  Axard  on  this  coast  every  year.  I 
knoAv  the  spirit  of  the  men;  I knoAv  their  feeling.  You  can  go  into 
any  navy  Auird  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  you  Avill  find  men  Avho 
Avould  like  to  have  prohibition  and  men  avIio  are  opposed  to  it.  You 
Avill  find  varying  vieAvs,  like  hiAvyers,  or  doctors,  or  business  men. 
But  the  opinion  that  production  Avould  be  decreased  b}^  prohibition 
is  contrary  to  all  experience.  Experience  sIioavs  efficiency  is  in- 
creased. One  ounce  of  experience  is  Avorth  a pound  of  opinion. 

But  Avhen  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  says  that  2,000,000 
soldiers,  of  varying  tastes  and  opinions,  during  this  Avar  can  not  buy 
a drink,  and  if  anybody  serves  it  to  one  of  them  he  is  a criminal . 
and  Avhen  they  say  that  the  ^40,000  men  in  the  Navy  can  not  buy 
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drinks,  then  I do  not  think  you  are  encroaching  upon  any  right  of  a 
civilian  if  you  impose  the  same  condition  on  him  during  the  war. 

Senator  Groxna.  Speaking  of  the  coal  miners  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Secretary,  just  before  you  came  in,  Senator  Sutherland  made  a 
statement,  and  his  testimony  corroborated  yours,  that  the  conditions 
in  the  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia  had  improved  with  prohibition. 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  my  understanding.  The  same  thing 
is  true  in  "shipbuilding  as  in  all  other  industries.  This  opinion  is 
built  upon  experience  of  more  than  five  years  in  the  Nav^c 

Senator  Johnson.  And  that  the  people  who  condemned  it  then 
are  commending  it  now — largely. 

Senator  Gronna.  Yes;  favoring  it  now. 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  the  experience  everywhere.  Many 
good  men  think  at  first  it  is  going  to  make  a great  deal  of  trouble: 
when  it  comes,  particularly  in  war  times,  and  the  men  say,  “ If  I 
do  not  like  it,  it  promotes  tlie  good  of  the  country  in  carrying  on  the 
war,”  opinion  crystallizes  in  favor  of  temperance  legislation. 

In  my  judgment  we  ought  not  during  the  war  to  use  a bushel  of 
wheat  for  anything  except  a prime  necessity,  whether  it  is  drink  or 
eating;  we  ought  not,  to  use  a car  in  America  for  anything  except 
to  win  the  war ; we  ought  not  to  use  a man  for  anything  in  America 
except  to  win  the  war.  And  every  man  employed  in  the  industry 
of  producing  alcoholic  drinks  is  employed  in  a business  that  is  not 
necessary  to  put  it  at  the  very  best.  In  my  judgment  it  is  the  business 
that  lessons  efRcienc^y. 

Now,  if  you  say  that  you  must  have  saloons  at  the  doors  of  the 
navy  yards  in  order  to  produce  efficiency,  then  you  ought  not  to 
say  that  a man  who  is  fighting  should  not  have  it  to  make  efficiency, 
because  we  want  to  win  the  war.  And  the  same  principle  prevails 
everywhere,  and  ought  to  prevail  everywhere  during  this  war. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Secretary,  I do  not  want  to  ask  for  any 
naval  secrets,  but  you  can  tell  us  how  many  men  are  employed  in  the 
navy  yards  in  making  torpedoes,  torpedo  boats,  etc. — approximately. 

Secretary  Daniels.  There  are  approximately  90,000  employees  at 
all  navy  yards  and  stations. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  are  men  of  different  nationalities,  are  they 
not  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Of  course;  men  of  all  nationalities. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Men  of  all  nationalities? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  are  all  of  those  navy  yards  where  they  are 
working  in  dry  territory  which  was  made  dry  by  the  zone  system? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No  ; the  yard  at  Charleston,  S.  C. ; the  yard 
at  Norfolk,  Va. ; the  yard  at  Washington,  were  made  dry  by  law ; 
the  yard  at  Bremerton,  IVash.,  and  some  others. 

I have  not  spoken  of  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  at  IVashington.  AVe 
have  here  in  M^ashington  a Naval  Gun  Factory  that  will  soon  be  one 
of  the  biggest  gun  factories  in  the  world.  We  have  increased  the 
number  of  men  during  the  last  six  months  over  2,000.  The  efficiency 
of  that  yard  has  steadily  improved.  Congress  made  it  dry.  We 
have  not  heard  a criticism  or  a word  from  any  man  in  that  yard 
against  that  action. 

Senator  Gronna.  None  of  the  men  have  quit  work  because  of  pro- 
hibition ? 
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Secretary  Daniels.  Nobody  has  quit  work,  and  no  man  has  de- 
creased his  efficiency.  As  I say,  it  is  a very  high  class  of  men  who 
work  there. 

Senator  Thompson.  There  are  different  nationalities  employed 
there,  too  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes.  And  nobody  has  quit  work  and  nobody 
has  lessened  his  efficiency.  Most  of  them  were  efficient  before.  Un- 
derstand me,  I do  not  advocate  any  policy  on  the  ground  that  if  a 
man  takes  a drink  he  is  going  to  be  inefficient,  and  if  he  does  not 
take  it  unless  in  very  large  quantities  he  immediately  destroys 
efficiency.  But  I never  knew  a man  who  drank  a long  while  who 
could  do  anything  as  well  as  he  could  have  done  his  work  if  he  did 
not  drink.  Total  abstinence  promotes  efficiency  everywhere. 

Senator  Wadsavorth.  Mr.  Secretary,  I am  not  informed  as  to  this 
matter  myself,  but  the  question  just  occurred  to  me  a moment  ago. 
Do  our  men  on  the  other  side  receive  any  Avine  ration  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  They  do  not. 

Senator  Wadsavorth.  Or  any  rum  ration? 

Secretary  Daniels.  They  do  not. 

Senator  Wadsavorth.  Do  you  care  to  say  Avhether  that  matter  has 
been  taken  up  from  the  other  side? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Do  you  mean,  do  they  receive  any  from  our 
Government? 

Senators  Wadsavorth.  Yes. 

Secretary  Daniels.  No. 

Senator  Wadsaa'orth.  Are  they  permitted  to  obtain  any? 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  the  Navy,  of  course,  and  in  the  Army,  too, 
if  a man  is  on  leave  he  can  obtain  it.  There  is  no  laAV  in  Great 
Britain  or  France,  such  as  we  have  here,  forbidding  a man  in  uniform 
buying  intoxicating  drinks.  But  no  man  on  a Na\"y  ship  anyAvhere 
can  either  carry  it  or  drink  it,  and  no  man  at  a na\"al  station  can  do 
so,  either. 

Senator  Wadsavorth.  I asked  the  question,  because  I knoAv  all  the 
British,  French,  and  Italian  Armies  serve  a ration  either  of  rum  or 
Avine  to  the  men  in  line,  upon  certain  occasions;  I do  not  knoAV  hoAV 
regularly. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Tliere  was  a time,  you  know — a long  time  ago — 
Avhen  in  our  NaA-y  a certain  ration  of  grog  Avas  served.  And  then 
afterAvards,  in  Secretary  Long’s  administration,  he  issued  an  order 
that  no  enlisted  man  should  take  on  board  anything  to  drink,  and  if 
he  did  he  was  put  in  the  brig.  I folloAved  that  Avith  an  order  that 
none  should  be  taken  on  board  for  any  purpose  except  medicinal. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  has  not  been  any  apparent  decrease  of 
efficiency  in  our  Na\^y  because  it  Avas  dry,  has  there? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I think  that  speaks  for  itself.  It  has  improved 
all  the  time.  Of  course,  I do  not  attribute  all  of  this  improA^ement  to 
that,  but  it  has  absolutely  proved  that  it  has  not  injured  the  Navy. 
And  I am  sure  that  if  you  Avere  to  asl-i  a naval  officer — a Amry  large  per 
cent  of  them  liaA^e  told  me  that  Avhen  the  order  Avas  issued  they  did  not 
approve  it,  but  under  no  circumstances  Avould  they  haim  it  revoked. 

Senator  WADSA\mRTH.  My  question  Avas  directed  mostly  to  what 
obtained  in  the  Army,  and  not  in  the  Navy. 
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Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  if  there  is  any  I do  not  know  it,  and  I am 
1 pretty  sure  it  is  not. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  If  there  are  no  further  ques- 
tions,, we  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Samuel  Gompers  has  signified  his  desire  to  address  the  com- 
mittee. 

I Mr.  Dinwiddie.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  Mr.  Gompers  speaks,  may  I 
ask  what  is  the  wish  of  the  committee  with  reference  to  hearing  the 
proponents  of  the  measure  in  answer  to  what  has  been  said  here 
to-day  ? 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  chairman  of  the  committee, 
just  before  leaving  the  room,  in  asking  me  to  act  as  chairman,  indi- 
cated that  if  the  proponents  of  the  Jones  amendment  desired  they 
would  be  entitled  to  the  same  length  of  time  that  was  taken  by  the 
opponents  of  the  measure.  There  has  not  been  an  accurate  record 
kept  of  the  time  by  him,  I presume. 

Sir.  Dinwiddie.  I have  kept  it  very  accurately  myself,  ^Ir.  Chair- 
man; of  course,  my  record  might  not  serve  your  purpose. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Yes,  it  would. 

I was  going  to  say  that,  aside  from  Secretary  Daniels,  the  testi- 
mony this  morning  has  been  against  the  amendment,  and  Ave  have 
now  been  in  session  something  like  an  hour  and  a half.  Of  course. 
Secretary  Daniels’  time  will  be  charged  to  the  proponents  of  the 
measure. 

Howei^er,  the  committee  will  hear,  if  desired,  the  proponents  of 
the  measure  present  their  side,  if  it  is  their  understanding  that  this 
Avas  to  be  a hearing  on  both  sides  of  the  question;  they  will  be  giA^en 
equal  time  with  the  other  sid:'. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Could  we  hear  Mr.  Gompers  noAv,  ^Ir.  Chairman,, 
and  then  adjourn,  because  a number  of  us  have  to  be  in  the  Senate 
this  afternoon. 

! The  Chaieaian.  Yes;  we  will  hear  Mr.  Gompers  now. 

I ]\Ir.  Dinaviddis.  The  reason  I propounded  that  question,  YY, 

I Chairman,  Avas  to  find  out  Avlien  Ave  could  be  heard,  because  Ave  have 
I some  gentlemen  present  now  who  wish  to  be  heard. 

I Senator  Saiiih  of  South  Carolina.  You  Avill  be  heard  upon  the 
I conclusion  of  Mr.  Gompers’s  remarks. 

Mr.  Dinaviddie.  I thought  you  were  expecting  to  adjourn  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  statement. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I do  not  knoAv  AYhat  the  action 
of  the  committee  Avill  be  with  reference  to  that. 

Senator  IYadsavorth.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  A-ery  important  military 
appropriation  bill  is  on  in  the  Senate  to-day  at  12  o’clock.  lYe 
recessed  last  night,  and  some  of  us  Avill  have  to  be  there.  We  will 
be  very  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Gompers,  but  after  he  has  concluded,  some 
of  us  will  liaA^e  to  go  to  the  Senate. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Senator  Gore,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  indicated  before  he  left  that  we  could  take  a recess 
and  meet  in  the  Capitol  this  afternoon,  so  that  we  can  hold  a hear- 
ing during  the  sitting  of  the  Senate ; and  thus  carry  on  this  hearing 
continuously  to-day. 

Mr.  Gompers,  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now. 
Please  state  your  name  and  your  official  position. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  SAMUEL  GOMPERS,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 


Mr.  Ctompers.  M}"  name  is  Samuel  (xompers,  and  I am  president: 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  a member  of  the  advisory  ; 
commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

Senator  Smith.  Now,  Mr.  (fompers,  you  are  aware  of  the  subject  i 
under  discussion,  and  you  will  proceed  in  jour  own  way  to  state  , 
whatever  imu  desire  to  state  to  the  committee. 

Ml-.  (foMPERS.  I desire  to  make  a few  observations  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  specific  points. 

I was  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  attending  the  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  when  apprised  of  this  specific  proposition 
which  is  under  discussion  by  your  honorable  committee.  I came 
here  to  Washington  perhaps  a day  earlier  than  I anticipated  because 
of  this  legislation.  I had  hoped  to  take  one  day's  rest  after  the  ; 
conclusion  of  the  convention.  I could  not.  I felt  it  my  duty  to  ^ 
come  here. 

In  looking  over  the  statement  submitted  to  your  committee,  state- 
ments and  arguments,  I note  that  some  adverse  comment  has  been  I 
made  because  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
had  not  passed  upon  the  question  of  opposing  the  subject  of  prohi- 
bition as  it  is  before  your  committee,  or  as  it  is  before  the  country  | 
and  the  States  by  constitutional  amendment,  and  to  the  mind  of  men 
who  do  not  know  that  comment  is  quite  justified,  like  the  men  who  | 
so  frequently  discuss  questions  academically  and  know  nothing  of  ? 
the  subject  in  practice.  i 

In  the  early  part  of  the  sessions  of  the  conventiou  Mr.  Proebstle,  | 
for  the  Brewery  lYorkers’  International  Lhiion,  came  to  me  with  a | 
copy  of  a resolution  which  he  asked  my  judgment  for  its  introduc-  i 
tion  in  the  federation.  I informed  him  that  in  my  judgment  that  I I 
resolution  ought  not  to  be  introduced.  I am  an  antiprohibitionist,  ? 
not  of  a mere  mushroom  mental  growth,  but  one  opposed  steadfastly  ( 
for  more  than  40  years,  and  in  principle ; and  I think  I may  say  ; 
with  some  degree  of  justice  that  I have  done  as  much  as  most  men 
and  much  more  than  many  men  in  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  tern-  , 
perance.  I advised  Mr.  Proebstle  for  himself  or  for  his  delegation  | 
not  to  introduce  a resolution  denouncing  and  attacking  prohibition.  , 

Senator  Kenyon.  IVas  he  the  gentleman  who  came  down  Avith  you,  j 
Mr.  Gompers? 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  gentleman  Avho  came  Avith  the  telegram  or  peti- 
tion or  protest  signed  by  a large  number  of  delegates  to  that  con- 
A^ention,  and  I hold  the  original.  Mr.  Proebstle  gaA^e  it  to  me  here 
this  morning. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  is  here? 

Mr.  Gompers.  He  is  in  this  room,  and  I asked  him  for  a copA-  of  the  ■ 
petition  and  protest,  and  he  handed  me  the  original,  and  I noAv  have 
it  in  my  hands. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  reason  Avhy  I asked  Mr.  Proebstle  i 
not  to  introduce  the  resolution.  I hold  in  my  hand  a copy  of  the  ; 
constitution  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  iP contains  a 
provision  or  section  AAdiich  I shall  read  to  you  in  a moment,  but  before 
that  I Avant  to  giA*e  you  the  reason  why  this  section  Avas  introduced,  i 
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® Perliaps  it  would  be  better  if  I were  to  read  the  section  now.  It  is 
Article  III,  section  8,  of  the  constitution  of  the  American  Federation 
I of  Labor : 

Party  politics,  wlietlier  tliey  be  Democratic,  Republican,  Socialistic,  Populistic, 
1 I I'rohibition,  or  any  otbei-,  sliall  have  uo  place  in  tbe  conventions  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

^ Let  me  give  you  the  reason  Avhy  this  was  proposed  and  adopted. 
^ I There  was  a propaganda  going  on  all  through  America  particularh^  to 
inject  socialistic  politics  and  socialistic  philosopln^  into  the  American 
i labor  movement,  and  we  had  to  take  up  one-half  of  the  time  of  the 
conventions  in  discussions  and  pro  and  con  on  this  subject.  The 
socialists  always  were  in  a vevY  small  minority,  and  yet  they  were 
entitled  to  the  floor  to  discuss  the  question  upon  an  equality  with  the 
delegates  who  were  opposed  to  socialism  and  to  the  Socialist  Party. 
; and  often  it  happened  that,  sa}^  10  or  12  socialists  would  occupy  the 
floor  when  3,  4,  5,  or  6 of  the  men  Avho  were  nonsocialists  or  anti- 
socialists would  occupy  the  floor,  and  then  Avhen  the  voting  Avould 
come  the  socialists  were  oA^erAvlielmingh^  defeated.  It  depri^^ed  us 
of  the  opportunity  of  constructiA^e  discussion  and  legislation,  and  in 
sheer  desperation  a delegate  wrote  this  section  and  offered  it,  and  it 
I was  adopted  by  an  OA^erAvhelming  vote  and  became  part  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

Senator  Kaxsdell.  Hoav  long  since  that  Avas  adopted? 

Mr.  Gompers.  About  12  years  ago,  and  in  order  that  Ave  might 
exclude  the  discussion  of  party  politics  of  a socialistic  character  it 
Avas  necessary  that  we  should  make  the  clean  sAveep  that  is  here. 

Senator  Thompson.  You  do  not  regard  the  prohibition  question 

I;  as  a party  question,  do  you? 

Mr.  Gompers.  It  has  been  made  a party  question.  There  is  the 
Prohibition  Party,  and  it  precludes — the  constitution  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  the  section  which  I haA^e  just  now  read,  pre- 
cludes— the  discussion,  for  instance,  of  free  trade  in  the  conventions 
I of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  or  the  protectiA^e  tariff  policjv 
Senator  Thompson.  And  that  is  Avhat  you  referred  to  as  the  Pro- 
hibition Party,  those  advocating  prohibition  only? 

I Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir;  as  a Prohibition  Party.  I told  Mr.  Proeb- 
j stle  if  he  introduced  or  anyone  else  introduced  a resolution  denounc- 
ing prohibition.  I Avould  rule  it  out  of  order  and  I said  that  to  him 
as  one  who  is  an  antiprohibitionist. 

Xow,  because  of  that  fact,  because  the  resolution  if  introduced 
Avould  have  been  declared  out  of  order,  which  I advised  those  who 
contemplated  introducing  it.  Avithout  my  knoAvledge — and  it  did  not 
require  my  consent,  but  I assume  I Avas  too  busy  or  no  one  consulted 
me  about  it;  no  one  asked  me  to  sign  this  petition  or  protest.  I saAv 
it,  though,  in  St.  Paul. 

Senator  Gronna.  Of  course,  in  that  convention  you  had  delegates 
from  all  the  various  States  of  the  Union  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Of  all  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  but  the  dele- 
; gates  representing  the  great  bodies  of  organized  labor  in  America 
are  delegates  representing  the  international  unions. 

Senator  Gronna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gompers.  That  is  the  trades,  not  necessarily  the  States  or 
municipalities,  but  the  industries  which  are  organized  in  local  and 
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national  industrial  organizations — trades  unions,  international  in 
character,  having  local  branches  all  over  America. 

Senator  Gronna.  Coming  from  the  entire  country,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  there  would  be  men  for  prohibition  in  that  organiza- 
tion, as  well  as  men  opposed  to  prohibition? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir;  I think  there  would  be  a few.  I am  quite 
positive  that  those  who  would  be  in  favor  of  prohibition  are  in  a 
very  small  minority,  and  that  if  the  question  could  have  constitu- 
tionally come  before  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  it  would  have  been  voted  down  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
but  the  constitution  forbade,  and  I would  not  violate  the  constitution 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  except  for  one  cause,  and  that 
is  the  cause  of  America  in  this  war. 

Senator  Gronna.  Are  most  of  these  delegates  from  the  larger  cen- 
ters of  trade,  the  larger  cities  where  they  have  large  manufacturing 
industries  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  They  represent  all,  or  nearly  all,  I think.  Senator 
Gronna. 

Senator  Gronna.  I do  not  think  I made  myself  clear.  Pardon  me 
if  I am  interrupting  you.  These  delegates  who  come  from  these  large 
trade  centers  come  from  centers  w^here  they  sell  liquor.  Is  not  that 
true  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  From  all  over  the  country.  I think  it  would  be 
necessary.  Senator,  that  I should  enter  just  a moment  into  an  expla- 
nation, so  as  to  make  this  a little  clearer.  For  instance,  say  the  car- 
penters, the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  Amer- 
ica. That  organization  has  its  general  headquarters  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  It  has  perhaps  2,000  local  branches  or  local  unions  throughout 
America,  and  these  local  unions  are  the  local  unions  are  the  local 
agencies  throughout  which  the  United  brotherhood  transacts  its  busi- 
ness— the  business  of  conserving,  protecting,  and  promoting  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners  and  shipworkers  in 
that  locality — and  the  whole  organized  body  of  carpenters  through- 
out the  other  sections  of  the  country  throw  the  weight  of  their  in- 
fluence and  contributions  into  any  one  section  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
thering the  interests  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners  of  that  locality. 

And  now,  what  applies  to  the  carpenters  applies  to  every  other 
national  trade  union,  the  bricklayers,  if  you  please,  and  masons,  the 
granite  cutters,  though  not  in  quite  so  large  a number,  yet  having  as 
large  a percentage  of  organization  among  the  granite  cutters  as  the 
carpenters;  or  the  coal  miners  or  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, with  400,000  men.  They  are,  of  course,  restricted  in  locality  to 
the  coal  mining  centers,  but  in  the  trades  that  I have  mentioned  and 
nearly  all  the  others,  their  locals  are  in  every  city  and  town  and  vil- 
lage in  America. 

Senator  Thompson.  Will  you  permit  a question  in  that  connec- 
tion? Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Millard  Price,  of  San  Francisco? 
I think  he  was  one  of  the  delegates  at  your  convention ; at  least  I had 
a letter  from  him  at  St.  Paul  while  your  convention  was  in  session. 
In  this  letter  he  states,  dated  June  21,  1918,  which  he  addressed  to 
the  President,  to  Mr.  Garfield,  and  to  Mr.  Hoover,  and  of  which  a 
copy  has  been  sent  to  me : 

I have  with  me  signed  statements  from  i-epresentatives  of  international  labor- 
union  officials  and  delegates  to  the  convention  representing  over  600,000  labor 
unionists  declaring  in  favor  of  war-time  prohibition. 
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I That  would  be  a fairlj^  reliable  statement,  would  it  not,  from  your 
n knowledge? 

I Mr.  Gompers.  I am  not  so  sure;  but  I would  like  to  ask  whether 
he  submitted  a list  of  those  names. 

Senator  Thompson.  Xo.  That  is  simply  a part  of  the  letter  which 
he  addressed  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Gompers.  This  is  simply  his  statement;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
here  is  the  statement  and  here  are  the  original  signatures  of  men 
representing  over  2,000,000  of  workers,  the  men  who  signed  this. 
This  is  here. 

Senator  Thompson.  I can  not  remember  having  met  Mr.  Price 
personally,  and  that  is  the  reason  I asked  you. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I am  not  so  very  well  acquainted  with  him,  but  I 
am  not  saying  it  might  be  true. 

Senator  Thompson.  But  in  a letter  addressed  to  the  President,  I 
imagine  he  would  be  careful  to  guard  his  statements  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I imagine  he  would  be,  or  at  least  he  ought  to  be; 
but  that  would  not  be  in  itself  an  evidence  that  it  was  true,  or  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Price  is  untrue,  for  you  will  observe  that  this 
petition  or  protest  contains  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  organiza- 
tions representing  over  2,200,000  workers,  and  if  Mr.  Price’s  state- 
ment is  founded  upon  truth,  it  accounts  for  600,000  workmen  who 
either  were  not  represented  at  the  convention  or  whose  names  he  may 
have  obtained. 

Senator  Thompson.  Individual  signers,  as  I understand  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Gompers.  That  may  be  true.  I do  not  know.  I am  not  in  a 
position  to  dispute  it.  I am  in  a position  to  say  that  this  is  authentic 
and  representing  the  men  I am  speaking  of. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I recommend,  because  of  our  limited  time,  that 
Mr.  Gompers  be  allowed  to  finish  his  testimony  without  further  in- 
terruption. 

Senator  Thompson.  There  is  just  a question  I want  to  ask.  I think 
I it  is  rather  important  in  this  connection.  Of  course,  if  the  Senator 
I objects,  I won’t  ask  it. 

i Senator  Kendrick.  I do  not  object,  but  it  occurs  to  me  we  are 
losing  time. 

Senator  Thompson.  I am  trying  to  elicit  the  facts.  I want  to  ask 
you  one  question  about  this  paper  you  submit. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Pardon  me;  I did  not  submit  it. 

Senator  Thompson.  I mean,  that  you  referred  to.  I did  not  mean 
to  say  that  you  submitted  that  here,  but  you  do  not  regard  that  as 
representing  all  of  the  individual  membership  of  2,000,000,  simply 
because  the  head  signed  it? 

Mr.  Gompers.  No. 

Senator  Thompson.  It  does  not  represent  the  sentiment  ? 

Mr.  Go3ipers.  But  I do  Imow  that  these  men  are  representative 
of  the  membership  of  their  organizations,  as  thoroughly  and  abso- 
lutely as  any  representative  in  either  House  of  Congress  represents 
his  constituency,  either  in  the  individual  citizens  or  in  the  State. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  they  often  disagree  Avith  us. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Sir? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Those  Ave  represent  often  disagree  with  us. 
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Mr.  Gomfers.  And  they  often  disagree  with  these  men,  and  hence 
the  care  that  these  men  exercise  about  the  docnment  to  vrhich  they 
placed  their  signatures. 

Senator  Thompson  In  a matter  of  this  kind,  the  signature  for  the 
person  himself  would  account  for  more  in  representing  his  feeling 
or  sentiment. 

Mr.  Gomfers.  There  is  one  thing  I desire  to  sa}".  I notice  a state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Bryan  in  his  testimony  where,  in  Denver,  the 
question  of  prohibition  was  carried  b}^  14,600  votes — a majority  of 
14,000.  I made  inquiry  and  am  informed  that  there  were  about 
160,000  or  170,000  votes  cast  in  that  election,  when  that  question  was 
decided,  and  it  was  carried  and  declared  with  great  emphasis  and 
pleasure.  It  was  carried  by  14,000  majority.  Now  14,000  majority 
out  of  160,000  or  150,000  votes  is  not  so  very  much  comfort  to  the 
minority  which  has  been  outvoted.  I am  such  an  American  who  be- 
lieves in  the  majority  rule,  but  I am  such  an  American,  too,  that  I 
believe  that  the  rights  of  the  minority  have  to  be  protected.  The 
question  of  a majority  of  voters  determining  the  ordinary,  every-day 
habits  of  life  in  the  home — these  questions  must  then  be  determined 
b}^  majorities  or  by  law  ? It  will  not  do  to  attempt  to  examine  human 
beings,  workmen,  as  if  they  were  bugs  and  their  every  movement  to 
be  decided  without  consideration  of  the  individual. 

There  are  a number  of  men,  a large  number  of  men,  Avho  have  been 
since  their  childhood  or  young  boyhood  or  girlhood,  made  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  part  of  a meal  is  a glass  of  beer  or  a glass  of  light 
vcine.  I am  not  going  to  say  that  that  is  a gnod  thing.  I am  not 
an  advocate  of  liquor  drinking  or  beer  drinking  or,  for  that,  wine 
drinking.  I know  siuipD  that  that  is  the  fact. 

Senator  Groxxa.  That  is  really  the  important  matter,  the  personal 
habits,  I mean. 

Mr.  Gomfers.  The  personal  habit,  and  to  undertake  to  settle  this 
question  at  this  time  is  to  my  mind  to  throw  the  apple  of  discord 
among  the  people  of  our  country.  IVe  have  all  done  something.  I 
have  tried  to  unite  the  people  of  this  country  in  sentiment,  to  bring 
about  a feeling  of  solidarity  and  united  action.  I have  taken  some 
chances  in  doing  that,  some  desperate  chances,  but  that  mattered 
nothing.  I am  as  firmly  convinced  that  nothing  could  be  of  greater 
injury  than  the  introduction  of  this  question  at  this  time,  than  to 
have  men  go  broadcast  and  preach  antigovernment,  antimilitarism, 
and  antipatriotisni  at  this  time. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  you  believe  that  the  conservation  of  food  is 
an  important  one  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  Gomfers.  I have  'helped  some — and  I preface  my  answer  by 
saying  that  I have  helped  some — I mean  in  the  encouragement  or 
the  appeals  to  the  Members  of  Congress  of  both  Houses  to  hurry 
along  the  food  regulation  bill  of  July  of  last  year,  of  eluly,  1917,  and 
in  it  was  contained  a provision  that  the  distillation  of  whisky  should 
be  stopped  at  once,  or  within  a certain  number  of  days  after ; and  that 
the  question  of  beer  and  light  wines,  their  moderation,  their  total 
prohibition,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  I am  perfectly  willing  to  take  my  chances  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  rather  than  with  the  faddists  who 
now  pretend  before  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  advocate 
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iininediate  prohibition  upon  the  ground  of  food  conservation,  when 
they  were  just  as  vehement  in  demanding  prohibition  when  there  was 
no  war  or  food  question  before  the  people  at  all.  It  is  hypocrisy, 
pure 'and  simple,  to  pretend  that  this  bill  is  urged  upon  the  ground  of 
food  conservation.  It  would  not  make  a particle  of  difference  if  this 
war  had  not  come,  if  this  war  were  to  end  to-morrow,  it  would  not 
change  the  purpose  of  the  faddists  on  prohibition.  They  would 
simpl}^  change  their  tack. 

Senator  Gronna.  Admitting  that  to  be  true,  is  it  not  also  true 
that  it  would  conserve  60,000.000  bushels  of  grain  in  tiie  manufacture 
of  beer  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir;  and  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  our 
countr3^  with  his  advisers  in  the  administrative  affairs  of  our  coun- 
tiT.  shall  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  production  of  beer  shall 
. be  minimized  or  stopped,  ^mu  will  not  hear  a word  of  murmur  or 
' protest  emanating  from  the  lips  of  the  men  of  labor. 

vSenator  Groxna.  Is  it  Amur  understanding,  then,  that  the  Presi- 
I dent  is  opposed  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I understand  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  I do  have 
• some  reasoning  poAver.  I have  never  discussed  this  matter  Avith  the 
i President.  I haAm  never  had  the  pleasure  or  the  honor  to  do  so. 

and  I want  to  just  as  much  as  I can  emphasize  the  fact  that  I do 
[ not  express  his  vieAv  upon  it : but  if  eA'er  a President  has  l)een 
I liarassed  and,  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  said  here  this  morning. 

I ])estered  bA"  a number  of  people  perhaps  Avell  intentioned  but  fad- 
1 dists,  theorists,  academicians,  and  having  no  practical  knoAvledge 
I of  the  human  side  of  life,  he  has  been  pestered  and  harassed  until 
! he  has  evidentlA-  throAvn  up  his  hands  and  said.  “Now.  do  just  as 
\'OU  please.  You  have  got  to  bear  the  responsibiliU.'* 

Senator  Groxxa.  I am  asking  the  question  in  no  spirit  of  con- 
tention. I just  Avanted  to  get  at  the  facts.  I thought  perhaps  Aum 
JcneAv. 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  President  has  his  oavu  agencies  through  which 
he  makes  knoAvn  his  vieAvs,  and  I am  not  one  of  them. 

The  men  Avho  have  signed  this  petition  and  protest  are  representa- 
tive in  character,  and  they  knoAv  their  people.  These  men  are  not 
drunkards;  these  uien  are  not  heavy  drinkers.  The_A"  do  indulge 
themselves  to  a very  large  extent  with  a glass  of  beer  at  their  meals, 
and  to  take  that  aAva}^  from  them  breaks  up  a life-long  habit,  and  I 
ask  jmu  gentlemen  Avhether  Ave  have  not  enough  to  contend  Avith  in 
the  United  States  to  maintain  the  unity  of  our  people  Avithout  at- 
tempting to  interject  this  controAmrsial  subject? 

American  men  drink  a glass  of  beer,  but  Ave  have  in  the  United 
States  about  12.000,000  of  people  of  Teutonic  birth  or  Teutonic  origin. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  drinking  of  beer  is  a habit  of  these 
people.  We  are  asking  them,  or  Ave  are  insisting  upon  them,  that  theA^ 
shall  be  and  act  100  per  cent  American.  Tliey  probablv  may  think 
GermauAy  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  think  aloud,  and  they  ought 
not  to  l)e  permitted  to  think  aloud,  and  I hope  theA"  do  not  eA^en  think 
GermaiiA^  or  Germanism ; but  I ask  you  gentlemen.  Is  it  not  a sufficient 
test  of  the  lo^Mlty  to  Avhich  these  men  are  put  Avithout  tearing  at  their 
eveiwdaA'  habit  of  life? 
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If  the  President  shall,  with  the  power  invested  in  him,  say  Quit 
to-morrow,”  every  mother’s  son  must  quit,  either  drinking  or  produc- 
ing it;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  a need  exists  or  is  expected 
to  exist. 

I have  heard  the  question  asked  this  morning  about  the  bartenders 
and  barbers  who  were  taken  out  of  the  saloon  business  and  put  to 
work,  and  whether  that  is  not  a good  thing.  Oh,  I am  not  going  to 
dispute  it,  but  I want  to  add  another  line  of  people  who  could  be  very 
well  spared,  and  that  is  a large  number  of  lawyers  in  our  country.  If 
there  be  anything  unproductive  and  parasitical  it  is  a large  number  of 
the  lawyers  of  America. 

Senator  Kexyox.  A"e  will  get  up  no  argument  on  that. 

Mr.  Gompees.  With  every  decent  lawyer  I have  found  myself  in 
entire  accord  upon  that  subject. 

You  heard  the  statement  made  in  regard  to  the  improved  conditions 
in  IVest  Virginia  and  Detroit.  I might  say  to  you  that,  so  far  as 
wages  and  hours  and  conditions  of  labor  in  West  Virginia  are  con- 
cerned, they  stand  at  the  low  ebb  mark  of  American  industrial  life. 

I might  recall  to  you  an  incident  which  occurred  on  last  Thursday 
at  St.  Paul  during  our  convention.  After  the  election  of  officers,  the 
question  then  was  to  be  decided  as  to  the  next  place  in  which  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  to  be 
held,  a year  hence,  and  there  were  some  cities  placed  in  nomination, 
and  the  man,  the  delegate  representing  the  central  organized  labor 
body  of  Detroit,  urged  the  delegates  to  choose  Detroit  for  1919,  and 


the  strong  reason  he  urged  for  the  convention  of  1919  to  go  to  Detroit 


was  that  it  was  the  lowest  waged,  and,  using  his  own  words,  “ the 
worst  scab  city  in  the  whole  country.”  They  decided  not  to  go  there. 
IVliat  was  conveyed  was  that  the  wages  and  hours  and  the  conditions 
of  the  workers  had  become  worse  in  Detroit. 

I listened  this  morning  to  a reading  of  telegrams  and  statements, 
letters,  etc.,  coming  from  employers  and  superintendents  and  foremen 
and  what-not,  and  lawyers  and  bankers,  but  you  have  not  heard  one 
word  from  the  men  who  work  as  wage  earners,  except  through  Mr. 
Proebstle. 

I speak  for  the  ni'en  for  work,  and  I hope  that  you  will  not  make 
the  struggle  of  the  organized-labor  movement  to  maintain  the  unity 
of  America  harder  than  it  is.  M^ith  all  the  diverse  nationalities  in 
the  United  States,  can  you  understand  the  German  propaganda  here, 
the  opportunity  it  Avould  give  to  them  to  play  upon  the  people  who  are 
accustomed  to  drink  a glass  of  beer — what  it  will  mean  to  them — the 
opportunity  that  it  will  give  to  them,  in  their  homes,  in  their  factories, 
in  their  workshops,  in  the  mills,  and  in  the  mines,  in  their  asso- 
ciations, in  their  unions?  Just  think  what  it  would  mean  if  you  were 
to  pass  a law  of  this  character  for  the  German  propagandists  to  go 
into  an  association  or  call  a meeting,  or  get  into  the  unions  somehow 
and  somewhere,  and  say,  “ Look  here ; this  is  what  Congress  has  done 
to  you.  It  has  even  taken  your  glass  of  beer  away.’’ 

It  is  a very  laughable  thing  to  those  who  can  drink  wine  and  have 
all  of  the  other  opportunities  of  life. 

The  labor  movement,  by  its  effort  to  secure  the  eight-hour  work- 
day, a shorter  workday,  by  securing  higher  wages  improved,  con- 
ditions, has  been  instrumental  in  making  the  workers  more  tem- 
perate. There  are  more  nondrinking  union  workmen  in  the  United 
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States  now  than  I have  ever  known  in  all  my  life,  and  the  number  of 
total  abstinants  is  growing,  but  as  a voluntary  act,  and  I know  of  no 
men  who  are  such  militant  antiprohibitionists  as  are  the  total  ab- 
staining, active,  union  men  of  America. 

I have  said  that  we  have  enough  to  do.  The  subtlety  of  the  pro- 
pagandists is  not  entirely  known  to  you.  The  subtlety  of  the  German 
propaganda  is  not  entirely  known  to  the  Department  of  Justice  or  to 
the  Intelligence  Department  of  the  Army  or  of  the  Navy,  either  here 
or  on  the  other  side.  The  subtlety  of  it — the  greatest  subtlety  of  it — 
to  divide  the  people  of  the  United  States,  we  find  expressed  here  and 
there  in  the  labor  movement,  and  if  permitted  to  grow,  would  grow 
to  such  disaffection  as  would  lead  I do  not  know  where,  but  some- 
where that  would  bode  no  good  to  us  or  to  our  country. 

There  is  also  a matter  which  was  not  adopted  officially  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  but  Avhich  had  all  its  binding  effect 
and  influence  upon  the  workers  of  America : I called  a conference 
of  tlie  representatives  of  workers  of  America  to  meet  in  IVashing- 
ton  on  March  12,  1917.  That  day  and  evening  a long  discussion 
ensued  as  to  what  the  attitude  of  labor  should  be,  whether  we 
would  be  at  peace  or  at  war.  It  was  about  a month  before  the 
President  appeared  before  Congress.  I would  like  to  make  this 
declaration  a part  of  the  record. 

Senator  S^iith.  lYithout  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

The  paper  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

AMERICAN  labor’s  POSITION  IN  PEACE  OR  IN  WAR. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  12.  1917. 

A conference  of  the  representatives  of  the  national  and  international  trade- 
iinions  of  America,  called  by  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  was  held  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Building-,  March  12, 
1917,  in  which  conference  the  representatives  of  affiliated  national  and  inter- 
national trade-unions  and  the  railroad  brotherhoods  participated. 

The  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  had  the  sub- 
ject matter  for  three  days  under  advisement  prior  to  the  conference  and  sub- 
mitted a declaration  to  the  conference.  The  entire  day  was  given  over  to  a 
discussion  of  the  recommendation  and  such  suggestions  as  were  submitted. 
After  a thorough  discussion  the  following  document  was  adopted  by  a unani- 
mous vote : 

“We  siieak  for  millions  of  Americans.  We  are  not  a sect.  We  are  not  a 
party.  We  represent  the  organizations  held  together  by  the  pressure  of  our 
common  needs.  We  represent  the  part  of  the  Nation  closest  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  life.  Those  we  represent  wield  the  Nation’s  tools  and  grapple  with 
the  forces  that  are  brought  under  control  in  our  material  civilization.  The 
power  and  use  of  industrial  tools  is  greater  than  the  tools  of  war  and  will 
in  time  supersede  agencies  of  destruction. 

“ A world  war  is  on.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  when  Avar  has  been 
abolished. 

“ Whether  we  approve  it  or  not,  Ave  must  recognize  that  European  Avar,  in- 
volving as  it  does  the  majority  of  civilized  nations  and  alfecting  the  industry 
and  commerce  of  the  AAdiole  world,  threatens  at  any  moment  to  draAV  all 
countries,  including  our  oavii,  into  the  conflict.  Our  immediate  problem,  then, 
is  to  bring  to  bear  upon  Avar  conditions  instructWe  forethought,  vision,  prin- 
ciples of  human  AA^elfare  and  conservation  that  should  direct  our  course  in 
every  eA^entuality  of  life.  The  AA^ay  to  avert  Avar  is  to  establish  constructive 
agencies  for  justice  in  times  of  peace  and  thus  control  for  peace  situations 
and  forces  that  might  otheinvise  result  in  Avar. 

The  methods  of  modern  Avarfare,  its  neAv  tactics,  its  vast  organization,  both 
military  and  industrial,  present  problems  vastly  different  from  those  of  pre\uous 
Avars.  But  the  Nation’s  problems  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of 
iieAv  freedom  and  wider  opportunities  for  all  the  people.  Modern  Avarfare  in- 
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dudes  contests  between  workshops,  factories,  the  land,  hnancial,  and  trans- 
portation resources  of  the  country  involved,  and  necessarily  applies  to  the 
relations  between  emploj^ers  and  employees,  and  as  our  own  country  now  faces 
an  impending-  peril  it  is  fitting  that  the  masses  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  take  counsel  and  determine  what  course  they  shall  pursue  should 
a crisis  arise  necessitating  the  protection  of  our  Repul>lic  and  defense  of  the 
ideals  for  which  it  stands. 

In  the  struggle  between  the  forces  of  democracy  and  special  privilege,  for 
.just  and  historic  reasons  the  masses  of  the  people  necessarilj^  represent  the 
ideals  and  the  institutions  of  democracy.  There  is  in  organized  society  one 
potential  organization  whose  purjxvse  is  to  fui-ther  these  ideals  and  institutons — - 
the  organized-labor  movement. 

In  no  previous  war  has  the  organized-labor  movement  taken  a directing  part. 

Labor  has  now  reached  an  understanding  of  its  rights,  of  its  power  and  re- 
sources, of  its  value  and  contributions  to  society,  and  must  make  definite  con- 
structive proposals.  . 

It  is  timely  that  we  frankly  present  experiences  and  conditions  which  in 
former  times  have  prevented  nations  from  l^enefiting  by  the  voluntary,  whole- 
hearted coopei'ation  of  wage  earners  in  war  time,  and  then  make  suggestions 
how  these  hindrances  to  our  national  strength  and  vigor  can  be,  removed. 

War  has  never  put  a st<»p  to  the  necessity  for  struggle  to  establish  and  main- 
tain industrial  rights.  AVage  earners  in  war  times  must,  as  has  l)een  said, 
keep  one  eye  on  tlie  exifioiters  at  home  and  the  other  upon  the  enemy  threaten- 
ing the  National  Government.  Such  exploitation  made  it  impossible  for  a war- 
ring nation  to  mobilize  effectively  its  full  strength  for  outward  defense. 

We  mantain  that  it  is  the  fundament.al  step  in  prepai-edness  for  the  Nation 
to  set  its  own  house  in  order  and  to  establish  at  home  .iustice  in  relation  be- 
tween men.  Previous  wars,  for  whatever  purpose  waged,  developed  new  oppor- 
tunities for  exploiting  wage  earners.  Not  only  was  there  failure  to  recognize 
the  necessity  for  protecting  rights  of  workers  that  they  might  give  that  whole- 
hearted service  to  the  country  that  can  come  only  when  every  citizen  enjoys 
rights,  freedom,  and  opportunity,  but  under  guise  of  national  necessity  lal)or 
was  strijtped  of  its  means  of  defense  against  enemies  at  home  and  was  robbed 
of  the  advantages,  the  protections,  the  guaranties  of  justice  that  has  been 
achieved  after  ages  of  struggle.  For  these  reasons  workers  have  felt  that  no 
matter  what  the  result  of  war,  as  wa.ge  earners  they  generally  lost. 

In  previous  times  labor  has  had  no  representatives  in  the  councils  authorized 
to  deal  with  the  conduct  of  war.  The  rights,  interests,  and  welfare  of  workers 
were  autocratically  sacrified  for  the  slogmi  of  “ national  safety." 

The  European  war  has  demonstrated  the  dependence  of  the  Governments  upon 
the  cooperation  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Since  the  masses  perform  in- 
dispensable service,  it  follows  that  they  should  have  a voice  in  determining  the 
conditions  upon  which  they  give  service. 

The  workers  of  America  make  known  Iheir  beliefs,  their  demands,  and 
their  luirposes  through  a voluntary  agency  which  they  have  established — the 
organized-labor  movement.  This  ageiu-y  is  not  only  the  representative  of 
those  who  dii-ectl.v  constitute  it.  but  it  is  tlie  re])resentative  of  all  those  persons 
who  have  common  ])roblems  and  pnr])oses  but  who  have  not  yet  organized 
for  their  achievement. 

Whether  in  peace  or  in  war  the  organized-labor  Jiiovement  seeks  to  make  all 
else  subordinate  to  human  welfare  and  human  op])ortunity.  The  labor  move- 
ment stands  as  the  defender  of  this  principle  and  undertakes  to  protect  the 
wealth  producers  against  the  exorbitant  .greed  of  special  interests,  against 
profiteering,  against  exploitation,  against  the  detestable  methods  of  irresponsi- 
ble greed,  a.gainst  the  inhumanity  and  crime  of  heartless  corporations  and 
employers. 

Labor  demands  the  ri.ght  in  \var  times  to  be  the  recognized  defender  of  wage 
earners  against  the  same  forces  which  in  former  wars  have  made  national 
iiecessity  an  excuse  for  more  ruthless  methods. 

As  the  representatives  of  the  wa.ue  earners  we  assert  that  conditions  of  work 
and  pay  in  Govei-nment  employment  and  in  all  occupations  should  conform  to 
principles  of  human  welfare  and  justice. 

A nation  can  not  make  an  effective  defense  against  an  outside  danger  if 
.groups  of  citizens  are  asked  to  take  i>art  in  a war  though  smarting  with  a 
sense  of  keen  injustice  inflicted  by  the  Government  they  are  expected  to  and 
will  defend. 
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The  eonierstoiie  of  national  defen><e  is  justice  in  fundamental  relations  of 
1 iie^ — economic  justice. 

The  one  agency  which  accomRlislies  this  for  the  workers  is  the  organized- 
la)  >oh  movement.  The  greatest  step  that  can  be  made  for  national  defense  is  not 
to  bind  and  throttle  the  organized-labo]-  movement  l)iit  to  afford  its  greatest 
scope  an  opportunity  for  voluntary  effective  coo])eration  in  spirit  and  in  action. 

During  the  long  period  in  which  it  lias  been  establishing  itself  the  labor 
movement  has  become  a dynamic  force  in  organizing  the  human  side  of  indus- 
try and  commerce.  It  is  a great  social  factor  which  must  lie  recognized  in 
all  plans  which  alfect  wage  earners. 

Whether  planning  for  peace  or  war  the  Governent  must  recognize  the  or- 
ganized-labor movement  as  the  agency  through  whicli  it  must  cooperate  with 
wage  earners. 

Industrial  justice  is  tiie  right  of  those  living  within  our  country.  With  this 
right  there  is  associated  obligation.  In  war  time  obligation  takes  the  form  of 
service  in  defense  of  the  Republic  against  enemies. 

recognize  that  this  service  may  lie  either  military  or  industrial,  both 
equally  essential  for  national  defense.  We  hold  this  to  be  incontrovertible, 
that  the  Government  which  demands  that  men  and  women  give  their  labor 
power,  their  bodies,  or  their  lives  to  its  service  should  also  demand  the  serv- 
ice. in  the  interest  of  these  human  beings,  of  all  wealth  and  the  products  of 
human  toil — property. 

We  hold  that  if  workers  may  be  askecl  in  time  of  national  peril  or  emergency 
to  give  more  exhausting  service  than  the  principles  of  human  welfare  warrant, 
that  service  should  be  asked  oidy  when  accompanied  by  increased  guaranties 
and  .safeguai-ds  and  when  the  iirohts  which  the  emp-loyer  shall  secaire  from  the 
industry  in  which  they  are  engaged  have  lieen  limited  to  tixed  percentages. 

^^'e  declare  that  such  determination  of  ])rofits  should  be  based  on  costs  of 
] (recesses  actually  needed  for  product. 

Workers  have  no  delusions  regarding  the  ])olic.v  which  la-operty  owners  and 
ex])loiting  employers  pursue  iu  peace  or  in  war  and  they  also  recognize  that 
wrapped  up  with  the  safety  of  this  Kepuldic  are  ideals  of  democracy,  a Iteritage 
which  the  masses  of  the  people  received  from  our  forefathers,  who  fought  that 
liberty  might  live  in  this  country — a heritage  that  is  to  be  maintained  and 
handed  down  to  each  generation  with  undiminished  power  and  usefulness. 

The  labor  movement  reco.gnized  the  value  of  freedom  and  it  knows  that 
freedom  and  rights  can  Ite  maintained  only  by  those  willing  to  assert  their 
claims  and  to  defend  their  rights.  The  American  labor  movement  has  always 
opposed  unnecessary  conflicts  and  ;dl  wars  for  aggrandizement,  exploitation, 
and  enslavement,  and  yet  it  has  done  its  part  in  the  world's  revolutions,  in 
the  struggles  to  establish  greater  freedom,  democratic  institutions,  and  ideals 
of  human  justice. 

Our  labor  movement  distru.sts  and  pi-ote.sts  against  militarism.  Itecause  it 
knows  that  militarism  represents  privilege  and  is  the  tool  of  special  interests, 
exploiters,  and  despots.  But  while  it  opposes  militai-ism.  it  holds  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a nation  to  defend  itself  against  injustice  and  invasion. 

The  menace  of  militari.sm  arises  through  isolating  the  defensive  functions  of 
the  State  from  ci^ic  activities  and  from  creating  military  agencies  out  of  touch 
with  masses  of  the  people.  Isolation  is  subversive  to  democi-ac.v — it  harbors 
and  nurtures  the  germs  of  arbitrary  power. 

The  labor  movement  demands  that  a clear  differentiation  be  made  again.st 
military  service  for  the  Nation  and  police  duty,  and  that  military  service  .should 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  service  in  industrial  disputes. 

We  hold  that  industrial  service  shall  be  deemed  equally  meritorious  as  military 
service.  Organization  for  industrial  and  commercial  service  is  upon  a different 
basis  from  military  service — the  civic  ideals  still  dominate.  This  should  be 
recognized  in  mobilizing  for  this  purpose.  The  same  voluntary  institutions  that 
organized  industrial,  commercial,  and  transportation  workers'  in  times  of  peace 
will  best  take  care  of  the  same  problems  in  time  of  war. 

It  is  fundamental,  therefore,  that  the  Government  cooperate  with  the  Ameri- 
can organized  labor  movement  for  this  purpose.  Service  in  Government  fac- 
tories and  private  establishments,  in  transportation  agencies,  all  should  con- 
form to  trade  union  standards. 

The -guaranties  of  human  conservation  should  be  recognized  iu  war  as  well 
as  in  peace.  Wherever  changes  in  the  organization  of  industry  are  necessary 
upon  a war  basis,  they  should  be  made  in  accord  with  plans  agreed  upon  by 
representatives  of  the  Government  and  those  engaged  and  enpdoyed  in  the  iii- 
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dustry.  We  recognize  that  in  war,  in  certain  employments  requiring  high,  skill,  it  is 
necessary  to  retain  in  industrial  service  the  workers  especially  fitted  therefor. 
In  any  eventuality  when  women  may  be  employed  we  insist  that  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  shall  prevail  without  regard  to  sex. 

Finally,  in  order  to  safeguard  all  the  interests  of  the  wage  earners,  organized 
labor  should  have  representation  on  all  agencies  determining  and  administering 
policies  for  national  defense.  It  is  particularly  important  that  organized  labor 
should  have  representatives  on  all  boards  authorized  to  control  publicity  during 
war  times.  The  workers  have  suffered  much  injustice  in  war  times  by  limita- 
tions upon  their  right  to  speak  freely  and  to  secure  publicity  for  their  just 
grievances. 

Organized  labor  has  earned  the  right  to  make  these  demands.  It  is  the  agency 
that,  in  all  countries,  stands  for  human  rights  and  is  the  defender  of  the  wel- 
fare and  interests  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  is  an  agency  that  has  inter- 
national recognition  which  is  not  seeking  to  rob,  exploit,  or  corrupt  foreign  gov- 
ernments, but  instead  seeks  to  maintain  human  rights  and  interests  the  world 
over,  nor  does  it  have  to  dispel  suspicion  nor  prove  its  motives  either  at  home  or 
abroad. 

The  present  war  discloses  the  struggle  between  the  institutions  of  democracy 
and  those  of  autocracy.  As  a Nation  we  should  profit  from  the  experiences  of 
other  nations.  Democracy  can  not  be  established  by  patches  upon  an  auto- 
cratic system.  The  foundations  of  civilized  intercourse  between  individuals 
must  be  organized  upon  principles  of  democracy  and  scientific  principles  of 
human  welfare.  Then  a national  structure  can  be  perfected  in  harmony  with 
humanitarian  idealism — a structure  that  will  stand  the  tests  of  the  necessities 
of  peace  or  war. 

We,  the  officers  of  the  national  and  international  trade  unions  of  America  in 
national  conference  assembled  in  the  capital  of  our  Nation,  hereby  pledge  our- 
selves in  peace  or  in  war,  in  stress  or  in  storm,  to  stand  unreservedly  by  the 
standards  of  liberty  and  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the  institutions  and 
ideals  of  our  Republic. 

In  this  solemn  hour  of  our  Nation's  life  it  is  our  earnest  hope  that  our 

Republic  may  be  safeguarded  in  its  unswerving  desire  for  peace ; that  our 

people  may  be  spared  the  horrors  and  the  burdens  of  war ; that  they  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  cultivate  and  develop  the  arts  of  peace,  human  brotherhood, 
and  a higher  civilization. 

But,  despite  all  our  endeavors  and  hopes,  should  our  country  be  drawn  into 

the  maelstrom  of  the  European  conflict,  we,  with  these  ideals  of  liberty  and 

justice  herein  declared,  as  the  indispensable  basis  for  national  policies,  offer 
our  services  to  our  country  in  every  field  of  activity  to  defend,  safeguard,  and 
preserve  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America  against  its  enemies 
whomsoever  they  may  be,  and  we  call  upon  our  fellow  workers  and  fellow 
citizens  in  the  holy  name  of  labor,  justice,  freedom,  and  humanity  to  devotedly 
and  patriotically  give  like  service. 

Issued  by  American  Federation  of  Labor,  American  Federation  of  Labor 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Samuel  Gompeks,  President. 

Frank  Morrison,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I would  like  at  this  time  to  read  from  that  declara- 
tion two  or  three  paragraphs : 

We,  the  officers  of  the  national  and  international  trades  unions  of  America  in 
national  conference  assemlded  in  the  capital  of  our  Nation,  hereby  pledge  our- 
selves, in  peace  of  in  war,  in  stress  or  in  siorm,  to  stand  unreservedly  by  the 
standards  of  liberty  and  the  safety  and  i)reservation  of  the  institutions  and 
ideals  of  our  Republic.  In  this  solemn  hour  of  our  Nation's  life  it  is  our 
earnest  hope  that  our  Repulilic  may  be  safeguarded  in  its  unswerving  desire 
for  peace ; that  our  people  may  be  spared  the  hoi-rors  and  the  burdens  of  war ; 
that  they  may  have  the  opportunity  to  cultivate  and  develop  the  arts  of  peace, 
human  brotherhood,  and  the  higher  civilization. 

But,  despite  our  endeavors  and  hopes,  should  our  country  be  drawn  into  the 
maelstrom  of  the  European  conflict,  we,  with  these  ideals  of  liberty  and  justice 
herein  declared,  as  the  indispensable  basis  for  national  policies,  offer  our  serv- 
ices to  our  country  in  every  field  of  activity  to  defend,  safeguaj:d,  and  preserve 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America  against  its  enemies,  whomsoever 
they  may  be,  and  we  call  upon  our  fellow  workers  and  fellow  citizens  in  the 
holy  name  of  labor,  justice,  freedom,  and  humanity  to  devotedly  and  patrioti- 
cally give  like  service. 
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There  are  certain  fundamental  principles  laid  down  in  that  dec- 
laration, and  one  of  them  I might  indicate  is  that  while  we  are  fight- 
ing for  freedom  and  democracy  in  France,  we  propose  to  stand  by  the 
freedom  and  democracy"  of  the  people  of  our  own  country  while  the 
Avar  is  going  on.  More  than  likely  some  of  you  gentlemen  haA’e  heard 
i of  the  experience  of  the  farmer  Avho  has  his  farm  hands  Avorking  for 
him.  You  have  heard  time  and  again  that  farm  hands  Avill  not 
accept  emplojunent  unless  they  are  assured  in  advance  that  they  shall 
have  their  regular  quota  or  supply  of  hard  cider.  You  tell  these 
men  that  it  is  not  good  for  them,  and  probably  they  Avill  listen  to  you. 
and  after  listening  to  you  they  Avill  tell  you  Avhat  they  think  of  you. 
They  may  tell  you,  perhaps,  that  they  are  not  interfering  Avith  your 
I business. 

I I am  not  a college  professor — you  may  have  discovered  that  long 
before  this— nor  am  I graduate  from  any  uniA^ersity  or  college  or 
high  school.  I am  the  product  of  the  factory,  and  I worked  for  my 
living  at  my  trade  for  26  years,  and  I knoAv  Avhereof  I speak,  and  I 
protest  against  haAung  my  shopmates  looked  into  as  if  they  Avere  bugs 
and  treated  as  if  they  were  inaiiimate  things  Avithout  sense  or  under- 
I standing  or  feeling  or  desire  or  Avills  of  their  OAvn.  I say  that  I 

I!  worked  in  the  factory  for  26  years  Avith  my  shopmates,  and  I knoAv 
I that  the  lunch  that  they  liaA^e  taken  Avith  them  from  home  nearly 
i dried  out  Avhen  it  came  noon,  and  two  or  three  of  them  Avould  chip  in 
for  6 or  T or  8 cents  and  send  one  of  the  boys  for  a pint  of  beer  in 
a can,  and  that  Avas  done  most  generally,  and  they  Avould  sit  and  read 
and  talk  for  the  balance  of  the  hour. 

I concede  that  it  is  not  a A^ery  dignified  position  for  any  human 
|i  being  to  stand  Avith  a can,  a groAvler,  if  you  please,  because  I Avant  to 
Ij  put  it  upon  the  most  brutal  ground;  it  is  not  dignified  to  find  a 
? man  or  four  or  five  or  six  or  seA^en  men  sitting  in  front  of  an  excaAui- 
! tion  or  within  an  excaA^ation  at  the  noon  hour  and  putting  a can  of 
beer  to  his  mouth  and  SAvilling  it.  Neither  is  it  the  Avork  of  a dilet- 
tante to  dig  ditches.  You  live  the  life  of  the  Avorkman  and  you  Avill 
knoAv  something  of  it. 

I shall  not  make  any  representation  to  you  wdiich  I do  not  thor- 
oughly believe  or  Avhich  I do  not  knoAv.  In  Kussia  very  shortly  after 
the  Avar  broke  out  an  order  was  issued,  the  abolition  of  the  production 
or  the  manufacture  of  Amdka.  the  national  booze  of  Russia,  and  its 
sale  was  prohibited,  as  well  as  its  manufacture.  Within  a year  after 
that  I saAv  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  an  article  by  a great  student, 
Victor  Yarros,  Avho,  after  a thorough  investigation,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion froni  the  facts  that  he  had  examined  and  the  facts  that  he 
had  inA^estigated,  that  there  was  more  alcoholism  in  Russia  after 
vodka  was  prohibited  than  before;  more  in  the  hospital,  more  im- 
prisoned. and  more  suffering  in  their  private  homes.  This  fact  is 
true,  that  the  mind  of  the  Russian  people  acted  in  such  a manner, 
Avholly  apart  and  Avholly  unexpectedly  and  in  a most  peculiar  Avay 
manifested  itself.  The  reAmlution,  Avhich  eA^ery  liberty-loving  mail 
and  Avoman  acclaimed  with  joy,  turned  OA^r,  and  a chaos  and„con- 
fusion  existed  with  greater  tyranny,  greater  brutality,  or  denial  of 
lights,  than  existed  even  during  the  regime  of  the  Czar. 

Now,  I am  not  going  to  assert  that  this  peculiar  condition — not  the 
revolution  itself,  but  the  peculiar  state  of  disaffection,  of  failure  to 
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coalesce,  failure  to  coniproniise,  failure  to  form  an  established  go\- 
erninent  that  could  have  the  respect  of  the  peoples  of  the  country, 
humiliatiiio\  the  surrender  to  kaiserism,  to  crawling  upon  hands  and 
knees  to  beg  of  it,  and  that  they  now  have  neither  peace  nor  liberty 
nor  land  nor  anything  that  the  extreiidsts  wanted  them  to  get;  they 
made  their  miscalculation,  if  they  had  any  brains  to  calculate  at  all, 
l)y  thinking  that  they  could  create  a revolution  in  Germany  and 
Austria — all  gone  astray.  T heard  it  raid  to  me  by  men  who  have 
been  in  Eussia — I am  not  saying  it  upon  my  own  authority,  because 
I think  I have  some  understanding  of  what  the  res])onsibility  of  an 
important  statement  amounts  to,  and  I would  not  make  one  that  I 
did  not  knovr  to  be  absolutely  true— it  lias  been  stated  to  me  posi- 
tively that  there  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  investigators  that  the 
cause  and  ehect  has  -been  the  abrupt  shutting  off  of  the  opportunity 
of  securing  alcoholic  drinks,  the  stoppage  of  the  production  and  sale 
of  vokda  or  Avhisky  of  any  kind,  and  that  this  has  had  much  to  do 
Avith  the  disarrangement,  Avith  the  ordinary  action  and  thinking  of 
the  Eussian  people. 

Senator  Thompson.  You  say  these  Avere  reliable  people  that  you 
AAere  talking  to? 

Air.  GoirpERS.  If  I thought  they  Aiere  not,  I should  have  dis- 
missed it. 

Senator  Thompson.  I mean.  AAuth  a knoAvledge  of  the  facts? 

Mr.  Gompeps.  With  a knoAvledge  of  the  facts.  I mentioned  the 
name  of  the  gentlenum  Avhose  articles  I referred  to,  AAdiich  Avere  pub- 
lished tAAm  years  ago. 

Senator  Thoifpson.  That  Avas  one  of  the  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Gompeks.  Victor  Yarros;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thoaipson.  Would  it  be  objectionable  to  you  to  state  the 
names  of  the  others? 

Mr.  Gompeks.  T should  prefer  nor  to.  I AAant  you  to  belier^e,  gen- 
llemen,  that  the  men  of  labor  and  the  Avomen  of  lal)or  are  aaEoIc- 
heartedly  in  this  game,  this  Avar,  this  crisis,  Avithout  any  reservation. 
We  Avill  giAi'  up  everything.  AVe  Avill  make  every  sacrifice,  if  the 
time  shall  coiiu'  Avhen  it  shall  V)e  necessary.  You  do  not  have  to  ask 
i!s  to  do  it.  We  Avill  do  it.  VY  Avill  precede  you.  Our  men,  our 
boys,  oiir  children,  onr  sons,  are  over  there.  I did  not  hav^e  the  exact 
data  furnished  me  Avhen  1 Avas  at  the  conA^ention,  but  I tried  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  sons  that  the  delegates  had  in  the  military  and 
naval  service,  and  then  to  get  the  blood  relations,  but  it  was  tre- 
mendous. 

Vdien  I Avas  at  the  convention  of  the  United  Aline  AVorkers  of 
America  in  Tondinson  Hall,  in  IndianaiAolis,  there  av as  a serAuce  flag 
covering  the  entire  ceiling  of  that  tremendous  hall,  and  on  it  Avere 
19,()C)5  stars.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  you  in  Avords,  particularly  now, 
of  Avhat  our  men  are  doing  and  what  our  women  are  doing.  I have 
no  l)oys  eligible  noAv  under  the  laAv  for  service.  They  are  not  only 
beyond  the  age,  Init  they  have  families.  But  the  time  may  come  AAdien 
tliey  AA  ill  have  to  go.  I have  a grandson  named  after  me,  18  years  of 
age,  and  he  volunteered  in  the  Aviation  Service  over  a year  ago,  and 
he  is  “over  there”  and  flying  and  fighting;  ami  I have  six  nephews 
and  seven  cousins  and  a Avhole  slew  of  this  Avide  range  of  the  Gompers 
family  Avho  are  fighting,  and  anybody  Avho  would  not  fight  could  not 
be  of  my  blood  and  of  mj  name,  if  I could  help  it. 
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1 Msk  vou  gentlemen.  Do  not  make  the  task  that  we  have  in  hand 
harder  by  the  adoption  of  any  snch  proposition  as  prohibition,  at  any 
rate  not  at  this  time. 

I thank  yon. 

The  Chaiemax.  The  committee  may  have  to  depart  to  the  Senate  at 
any  moment  to  vote.  There  is  a vote  imminent  in  the  Senate.  ]\fr. 
Di'nwiddie.  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  yon  now. 

STATEMENT  OE  EEV.  EDWIN  C.  DINWIDDIE,  KEPEESENTING  THE 

ANTISALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA  AND  ALLIED  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 

Mr.  Dixwiddie.  I am  not  going  to  take  very  much  time  myself,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I did  not  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  which  was 
given  me  at  the  hearings  last  week  to  extend  my  remarks,  because 
immediately  following  that  this  subsequent  hearing  was  arranged, 
and  I thought  I might  be  able  to  get  in  what  I wanted  to  say  at  this 
time.  But,  in  view  of  the  situation  that  yon  have  disclosed,  I will 
consider  that  that  courtesy  is  reextended,  if  yon  will  let  me  do  so. 

The  CtiAiRMAx.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  yon,  and  yon  may  add  as 
previously  agreed. 

Mr.  Dixwiddie.  In  view  of  that,  T am  going  to  say  very  little  about 
the  general  proposition  now. 

I think  it  is  hardly  a fair  statement  which  was  made  by  several  of 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  this  morning,  that  we  are  here,  as  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation,  attempting  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Avar  situation  that  the  country  faces  to-day.  That  is  Avide  of  the 
truth.  We  are  not  trying  to  put  anything  OA'er  anybodiE  We  are 
just  as  clearly  earnest  and  patriotic  in  onr  endeavors  to  do  this,  par- 
ticularly now  as  a part  of  the  scheme  to  win  the  war,  as  the  other  men 
may  be  in  showing  their  opposition  to  this  proposed  legislation.  We 
may  be  wrong,  but  there  are  millions  of  people  in  this  country  Avho 
honestly  believe  that  the  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  thereby  the  saAung  of  foodstuffs  that  are  now 
used  in  their  production  and  the  resulting  efficiency  of  both  will  tre- 
mendously hasten  the  conclusion  of  this  war. 

The  question  was  asked  as  to  AA^hether  Ave  had  any  testimony  from 
the  Food  Administration,  and  Senator  Kenyon  this  morning  read 
from  the  letter  Avhich  Mr.  HooA^er  addressed  to  Senator  Sheppard 
upon  this  proposition,  setting  forth  the  fact  that  after  the  reduction 
Avhich  the  Food  Administration  ordered,  under  the  authority  of  the 
food  act  of  last  summer,  there  is  still  in  the  neighborhood,  allowing 
30  per  cent  comeback  in  by-prodncts  or  cattle  feed  as  claimed — of 
about  10,000.000  bushels  of  foodstuffs  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer 
alone.  I do  not  knoAv  Avhat  these  gentlemen  of  the  opposition  may 
think  about  it.  They  sajq  “ MTien  it  is  apparent  that  we  need  to  con- 
seiwe  this  way,  Ave  will  begin  to  do  it.” 

I saw  in  the  papers  the  other  day  that  Mr.  Hoover  said  something 
to  the  people  avIio  had  interrogated  him  upon  the  food  situation,  to 
the  effect  that  he  belieA  ed  we  could  take  a lesson  from  the  experience 
of  the  Children  of  Israel  in  the  Egyptian  days,  aa  hen  in  the  “ fat 
years  ” they  began  to  lay  up  for  the  “ lean  years.”  To-day  we  liaA^e 
a good  crop  prospect — I will  admit  that:  I am  thankful  for  it.  But 
there  is  not  any  man  living  that  can  liazard  an  opinion  as  to  what 
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that  prospect  may  be  two  weeks  from  now ; and  if  we  have  the  record 
crop  we  hope  for.  there  is  no  man  to-day  who  can  hazard  a guess  as 
to  how  many  of  the  ships  will  come  across  oyerseas  unharmed.  I 
take  it  that  we  are  trifling  with  fate,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators, 
when  we  waste  a single  bushel  that  can  be  legitimately  sayed  for  oiii  - 
selyes  and  our  allies,  and  that  is  the  proposition  upon  which  we  are 
proceeding  as  temperance  people,  and  which  the  Food  Administra- 
tion is  urging  upon  the  people  eyery  way. 

We  are  asked  to  stop,  and  we  are  stopping,  some  of  us  not  because 
we  want  to,  for  the  sake  of  yictory  in  the  war  “ tickling  our  appe- 
tites ” and  catering  eyen  to  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  human  system, 
but  some  of  us  are  now  accustomed  to  doing  without  wheat  bread, 
which  we  like,  and  which  harms  nobody.  We  are  eating  classes  of 
bread — if  some  of  you  haye  trayeled  like  I haye  oyer  the  country  you 
will  appreciate  what  I mean — that  we  do  not  enjoy  eating  yery  much. 
But  we  are  willing  to  do  it  and  we  are  doing  it,  and  we  will  continue 
to  do  it,  and  eat  eyen  less  of  these,  if  we  haye  to,  in  order  to  do  our 
part  in  winning  this  war.  We  are  willing  to  be  called  “ faddists,’’ 
if  that  is  necessary ; academicians,  if  that  seems  to  be  the  right  term 
to  apply  to  us,  but  we  absolutely  deny  the  proposition  that  we  are 
here  as  adyocates  of  an  experiment.” 

This  proposition  has  gotten  beyond  the  realm  of  experiment.  We 
haye  tried  prohibition  out  in  28  States  of  the  FTnion  now,  and  the 
imiyersal  testimony  we  haye  submitted  before  this  committee  and 
will  submit  is  to  the  effect  that  nowhere  has  the  efficiency  of  people 
been  reduced  because  of  the  operation  of  that  principle  and  policy, 
but  that  it  has  been  increased;  that  men  hare  been  more  regularly 
at  work,  producing  a larger  output  in  the  factories  and  mines  and 
mills  and  shipyards,  and  we  propose  to  show  further,  as  we  hare 
partly  done  already,  that  the  statement  which  seems  to  cause  the 
nightmare  before  the  Shipping  Board  is  absolutely  without  founda- 
tion in  fact,  from  the  experience  eyerywhere,  namely,  that  men  will 
leaye  their  work  if  they  can  not  hare  beer  in  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory. 

That  has  not  been  done  anywhere  and  we  are  here  to-day,  gentle- 
men of  the  committee,  talking  about  what  the  experience  has  been 
in  places  where  this  system  has  been  tried  in  comparison  with  the 
system  of  open  saloons  eyerywhere. 

I have  here,  and  it  will  not  take  a moment  to  read  it,  a very  brief 
statement  from  the  President  of  the  Milburn  Coal  Co.,  of  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  about  two  and  a half  years  old,  not  long  after  West  Vir- 
ginia had  prohibition  go  into  effect  and  had  been  fairly  tried.  I 
hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  you  Senators  are  as  familiar  with  labor 
conditions  in  West  Virginia  as  I happen  to  be.  There  is  a lar^e 
foreign  element  in  West  Virginia,  as  we  speak  of  our  “ foreign  ele- 
ment,” a great  many  of  them  being  in  the  mines  of  that  State,  and 
if  there  was  any  place  where  we  had  the  right  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
class  of  warning  given  by  the  opposition  now  it  was  the  situation 
among  the  laboring  element  in  West  Virginia  at  the  time  they  had 
prohibition  introduced  there.  He  writes  this  letter  to  the  head  of 
the  State  Tax  Commission  of  West  Virginia,  Hon.  Fred  C.  Blue, 
who  happens  to  be  a friend  of  mine.  Mr.  Blue  later  incorporated 
it  in  a book.  I saw  the  original  letter  to  this  gentleman  : (Beading:) 
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Chaeleston,  W.  Va.,  January  27,  1916. 


j Dear  Sir  : About  a week  ago  two  or  three  of  our  foreign  miners  came  to  the 
I office  and  said  that  now  that  their  whisky  was  taken  away  from  them  they 
: had  nothing  to  do  in  the  evening,  and  wanted  to  know  if  we  would  not  start 
' a night  school  so  they  could  learn  to  read  and  write  our  language.  I can 
I assure  you  we  lost  no  time  in  arranging  a night  school  for  these  men.  At  the 
t first  meeting  there  were  14  men  attending,  and  indications  are  there  will  be 
i'  20  to  26  who  in  the  near  future  will  be  benefiting  themselves  mentally  and 
j otherwise,  instead  of  injuring  both  body  and  mind. 


, Senator  Groxna.  In  the  28  States  you  mention,  Mr.  Dinwiddie, 
j has  it  been  your  experience  that  labor  has  loyally  and  patriotically 
; accepted  these  conditions  as  people  in  any  other  locality  ? 
j Mr.  Dinwiddie.  Absolutely,  Senator.  Xot  only  that,  these  con- 
i' ditions  which  some  of  these  men  seem  to  fear  are  likely  to  occur, 
I I maintain  would  be  more  apt  to  come  in  peace  times  than  now, 
l|  because  eveiybody  has  the  incentive  now  of  making  sacrifice  and 
I putting  up  with  conditions  which  we  might  not  ordinarily  enjoy 
; and  against  which  we  might  in  normal  times  inveigh.  But  even  in 
peace  times  these  dire  predictions  of  disaster  and  revolt  on  the  part 
of  labor  people,  the  inadequacy  of  the  labor  supply  which  they 
have  held  up  to  us  as  threatening  with  the  possibility  of  prohibition 
: coming,  were  not  realized  anywhere  in  peace  times.  They  were  not 

! realized  in  Seattle ; they  were  not  realized  in  Portland,  Oreg. ; they 
were  not  realized  in  Denver;  they  have  not  been  realized  anywhere 
with  the  advent  of  prohibition.  These  industrial  centers  have  not 
only  held  practically  the  labor  which  they  had,  but  they  have  in- 
creased the  efficiency  and  ]iroductivity  of  the  labor  which  they  had, 
and  thereby  have  been  largely  gainers  by  the  adoption  of  that  policy. 

The  gentlemen  who  are  from  Detroit  will  advert  to  this,  doubtless, 
but  I saw  a statement  the  other  day  concerning  Mr.  Ford’s  plant  in 
the  city  of  Detroit,  where  tlie  general  manager  in  diarge  of  the  labor 
end  of  the  proposition  said  that  they  could  really  afford  to  lose  half 
of  the  absentees  that  the}^  formerly  lost  all  the  time  during  the  saloon 
regime  in  Detroit  and  let  them  go  to  another  State  if  they  wanted 
to.  because  the  continued  presence  of  the  remaining  half  of  the  aver- 
are  number  of  absentes,  together  with  the  increased  efficiency  of  the 
employees  generally  in  the  establishment,  would  more  than  make  up 
for  the  loss  they  might  sustain,  but  which,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they 
have  not  sustained. 

Senator  Gronna.  Of  course,  that  would  not  apply  under  this  bill, 
if  this  is  enacted  into  law,  because  there  would  be  no  other  place 
to  go? 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  I am  glad  the  Senator  refers  to  that.  Our  oppo- 
nents are  thinking  all  the  time  about  these  men  leaving  their  employ- 
ment and  going  some  place  else.  When  this  proposition  is  enacted 
into  law  they  will  be  like  the  fellow  that  was  “ all  dressed  up  and  no 
place  to  go.”  It  will  be  universal  or  nation-wide  prohibition.  Mr. 
Golby  jauntily  brushed  that  aside  the  other  day  however,  with  the 
statement  well,  that  they  would  become  disaffected ; ” that  is,  his 
confreres  thought  the  men  would  become  dissatisfied  and  they  would 
not  produce  the  output  which  otherwise  would  come. 


Yours,  sincerely, 


P.  M.  McClanahan,  President. 
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^Ir.  Chairman.  I do  not  know  Iioav  the  rest  of  you  feel  about  it, 
but  it  looks  to  me  as  if  these  men  have  practically  cast  a stigma  upon 
the  workingmen  of  this  country  that  I ayouIcI  not  be  willing  to  do. 
r believe  that  the  workingmen  of  this  country  are  just  as  patriotic 
as  the  Senators  of  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  us  in  this  coun- 
try. I do  not  think  they  are  any  more  so,  but  I believe  they  are  as 
much  so,  man  for  man,  and  I believe  that  instead  of  catering'to  theii 
appetite^ — the  appetites  of  some  of  them — along  this  line  if  we  found 
any  difficulty  arising,  upon  a patriotic  appeal  to  them  to  do  their 
part  in  this  fight  and  do  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavy  said  this  morn- 
ing, “ Be  good  sportsmen,'’  and  take  back  among  the  civilian  popula- 
tion what  you  have  in  your  wisdom  and  the  Commander  in  Chief  in 
liis  wisdom,  through  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy  Department 
said  to  the  men  in  uniform  in  both  the  Army  and  NavyJ  the  working- 
men of  the  country  would  respond  nobly  to  that  suggestion  and  prac- 
tically acquiesce  in  our  national  emergency. 

I find  there  is  a big  temptation  to  say  a ‘lot  of  things  that  ought  to 
be  said,  but  we  have  others  here  to  speak. 

Allow  me  to  call  attention  to  this : Mr.  Schwab  was  not  here  this 
morning,  but  Mr.  Schwab  is  connected  with  one  of  these  boards  on 
shipping.  The  editor  of  the  Manufacturers  Eecord,  of  Baltimore, 
Mr.  Richard  H.  Edmonds,  sent  me  a copy  of  a telegram  which  he 
sent  to  Hon.  Ellison  D.  Smith  of  your  Committee  on  elune  20,  and 
I would  like  to  read  that  telegram,  so  that  it  may  go  into  the  record. 
I do  not  know  whether  Senator  Smith  got  it  or  not  [reading]  : 


]\rANvrACTri?p:Rs  IIecoki), 
Baltimore,  June  22,  1918. 

E.  C.  Dinwiudie. 

Buuding,  Wa.^lilngton,  J).  C. 

Deae  Sik:  Coiiiplyin.a-  with  my  telephone  promise.  I enclose  herewitli  copy  of 
telegram  sent  on  .Time  20  to  Hon.  Ellison  D.  Smith.  Yon  are  fit  liberty  to 
l)nl)lish  this,  or  use  it  In  any  ^Yay  you  desire. 

I also  inclose  a hatch  of  clippings,  in  addition  to  the  specific  copy  tliat  yon 
asked  for.  in  winch  the  question  of  pi-ohihition  has  been  discussed. 

Very  ti-uly.  yours. 


Richaed  H.  Edmonds,  Editor. 


Baltimoee,  Md.,  June  20,  1918. 

Hon.  Eleison  D.  Smith. 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  connection  with  statement  made  by  Mr.  Bainhridge  Colby  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  beer  would  lessen  the  efficiency  of  ship  workmen  it  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  Sparrows  Point,  the  great  iron  and  steel  and  shipbuilding  community 
controlled  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  was  established  more  than  a quarter 
of  a century  ago  as  a strict  prohibition  territory,  its  charter  forbidding  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  drinks  within  3 miles  of  the  center  of  the  town  which  at  that 
time  was  a small  village.  I have  never  heard  that  this  prohibition  has  in  any 
way  lessened  the  efficiency  of  the  workmen  there,  nor  did  Mr.  Schwab,  so  far  as 
is  known,  ever  consider  prohibition  a disadvantage  when,  a few  years  ago,  he 
purchased  the  great  plants  then  in  operation  at  that  point  and  since  then  has 
spent  more  than  $50,000,000  in  enlarging  these  plants  for  the  building  of  ships 
and  the  making  of  steel  rails. 


Richaed  H.  Edmonds. 
Editor  Manufaeturers  Record. 


At  Sparrows  Point,  referred  to  here  this  morning,  is  one  of  the 
big  shipbuilding  places. 

Addressing  myself,  in  conclusion,  to  the  one  particular  point  as  to 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  a wholesale  exodus  of  laboring  men 
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to  some  other  places,  which,  as  the  chairman  suggests  is  not  known, 
when  universal  prohibition  takes  effect,  or  whether  the  men  will  do 
less  work,  I have  here  a number  of  exhibits  which  have  just  been  sent 
to  me  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  and  from  Michigan,  and  I 
would  state  that  Michigan  is  one  of  the  more  recent  States  that  have 
adopted  prohibition  and  in  which  it  has  most  recently  gone  into 
effect.  They  have  just  had  the  chance  to  compare  conditions  month 
by  month  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  They  adopted  prohibi- 
tion a year  and  a quarter  ago,  but  it  just  went  into  effect  two  months 
ago. 

Exhibit  1 here  is  from  Mr.  Crankshaw,  of  the  Nashua  Manufac- 
turing Co.  I ought  to  say  here,  if  the  Senators  have  not  been  in  New 
Hampshire,  I am  pretty  familiar  with  that  State.  I have  been  in 
practically  every  city  and  town  in  the  State.  I know  conditions  in 
that  State  pretty  well.  There  is  a relatively  large  foreign  popula- 
tion in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  Everybody  knows  that — 
Greeks,  Polaks,  Slavs,  Lithuanians,  and  French  Canadians  and 
others. 


(1)  The  Nashua  Manufacturing  Co.  employs  1,500  men  and  Mr.  Crankshaw 
has  to  do  with  hiring  and  discharging  the  men.  They  are  largely  foreigners — 
Polanders,  Lithuanians,  and  Greeks.  You  observe  what  he  says  about  these 
people.  There  is  a large  Polish  church  in  Nashua  with  a congregation  of  sev- 
eral hundreds.  I phoned  Mr.  Crankshaw  this  morning  and  he  says  conditions 
are  still  improving ; he  does  not  know  of  a single  case  of  the  workmen  leaving 
Nashua  because  of  prohibition.  He  has  made  inquiry  of  the  other  manufac- 
turing plants. 


Rev.  J.  H.  Robbins, 

Concord,  N.  H. 


June  6,  1918. 


Deae  Sik  : In  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  31  making  inquiries  as  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  prohibitory  law,  I would  say  that  in  the  Nashua  Mills  we  have  found 
no  loss  of  help.  Much  was  said  before  the  1st  of  May  that  there  would  be  a 
large  number  of  working  people  moving  to  Massachusetts,  especially  Poles  and 
Lithuanians.  Then,  after  the  1st  of  May  many  rumors  were  circulated  of  the 
number  that  left  our  city.  I took  the  pains  to  examine  our  records  and  found 
that  the  average  number  of  male  Polanders  and  Lithuanians  who  left  us  each 
week  in  April  were  2.7  per  cent  of  those  whom  we  employed.  For  three  weeks 
following  the  1st  of  May  of  the  prohibition  that  had  decreased  to  2.5  per  cent. 
I found  that  we  actually  made  a gain  of  five  male  Poles  for  the  month  of  May  in 
our  service.  A number  of  females  had  left,  but  we  have  made  the  above  gain. 

Mr.  I’igal,  who  is  at  work  here  amongst  the  above  nationalities  and  repre- 
sents the  American  Civic  League  Federation,  has  informed  me  that  the  men 
generally  had  come  to  believe  that  the  law  is  good  and  that  they  were  saving 
more  money.  The  organist  of  the  Polish  church  also  informed  me  that  the 
Sunday  morning  congregation  had  improved  considerably  in  regard  to  the 
attendance  of  men. 

So  you  will  see  that  there  is  absolutely  no  truth,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  in  the 
report  of  the  situation  amongst  the  people  of  Nashua  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
hibitory law. 

Yours,  truly, 


Bueton  Ceankshaw. 


Rev.  J.  H.  Robbins, 

Concord,  N.  H. 


June  14,  1918. 


Deae  Sie  : The  proprietor  of  one  of  the  leading  meat  markets  of  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  told  me  the  other  day  that  his  business  on  Saturdays  had  increased  from 
20  to  25  per  cent  since  the  1st  of  May.  This  store  is  a cash  market,  and  there- 
fore should  be  a pretty  good  indication  to  the  effect  of  the  prohibitory  law  of 
Nashua,  N.  H. 

Yours,  truly. 


66287—18 17 


Bueton  Ceankshaw. 
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Mr.  J,  H.  Robbins,  Concord,  N.  H. 


June  1,  1918. 


Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  May  31  received,  requesting  my  opinion  from  the 
experience  and  facts  coming  to  my  knowledge  of  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  prohibition  law  after  one  month’s  trial. 

I will  say  that  there  are  no  disadvantages  to  the  prohibitory  law  as  long  as  it 
is  enforced  all  over  the  State,  which  I believe  it  will  be  under  the  present  law, 
but  to  have  a prohibitory  law  on  the  statute  books  and  let  liquor  be  sold  as 
it  is  at  the  present  time  in  one  of  our  neighboring  States  the  'whole  law  becomes 
a farce  and  would  be  better  under  the  local-option  law. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  what  the  arguments  raised  in  favor  of 
the  prohibitory  law  would  be  so  numerous  and  well  founded  the  other  side 
would  have  but  few  left  which  would  be  plausible. 

We  are  a border  city  to  Massachusetts,  there  being  a licensed  city  only  IT 
miles  distant,  and  the  fact  that  the  number  of  arrests  for  the  first  month, 
compared  to  the  corresponding  month  1917  for  drunkenness,  fell  off  about 
75  per  cent,  shows  that  the  streets  are  cleaner  and  less  liquor  drank  to  excess. 
I have  reason  to  believe  that  towns  and  cities  north  of  Nashua  will  have  a 
greater  per  cent  decrease  in  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness,  owing  to 
the  fact  it  will  not  be  as  easy  to  obtain  liquor.  Persons  who  persist  in  bringing 
quantities  of  liquor  over  the  State  line  will  later  be  dealt  with  under  the 
Federal  law. 

Replying  to  your  query  as  to  whether  workmen  are  leaving  the  city  to  go  to 
licensed  cities  I will  say  that  I have  heard  numerous  reports  regarding  it,  but 
do  not  know  of  any  actual  case  of  their  so  doing.  I did,  however,  have  one 
manufacturer  state  to  me  he  never  before  was  able  to  start  up  on  Monday 
mornings  with  as  full  a force  and  in  as  good  condition  as  since  this  law  went 
into  effect. 

Very  truly,  yours. 


Irving  F.  Goodwin,  Chief  of  Police. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Robbins, 

Superintendent  Anti-Saloon  League,  Concord,  N.  H. 


June  3,  1918. 


Dear  Sir  : Answering  yours  of  the  31st  of  May,  I am  very  glad  to  say  that 
so  far  as  we  have  tried  it  prohibition  for  our  city  is  working  nicely. 

We  are  “ bone  dry  ” and  we  see  the  effects  of  it  in  the  money  that  the  laboring 
men  have  to  spend.  Our  Saturday  evening  business  is  nearly  double  what  it 
formerly  was,  and  the  men  pay  cash. 

Very  truly,  yours. 


C.  L.  Jenness. 


Exhibit  No.  2 is  from  Mr.  A.  B.  Jenks,  the  active  manager  of  the 
F.  M.  Hoyt  Shoe  Co.,  and  his  statement  follows: 


(2)  I am  very  glad  to  comply  with  your  request  for  an  expression  of  my 
opinion  as  to  the  results  obtained  from  the  first  month  of  prohibition  in  Man- 
chester, and  this  opinion  is  based  not  alone  from  my  own  observation  but  from 
the  experience  of  many  of  our  industrial  plants  here  in  the  city. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  there  are  at  the  present  time  less  discharges 
for  causes  brought  about  by  intemperance.  There  are  a less  number  of  work- 
men who  fail  to  report  for  work  the  day  following  pay  day  than  there  was  be- 
fore prohibition  went  into  effect. 

While  there  have  been  reports  of  men  leaving  the  city  in  large  numbers  on 
account  of  the  prohibition  law,  I have  failed  to  have  these  reports  substantiated 
by  our  manufacturers.  On  the  other  hand,  I have  received  expressions  of  sat- 
isfaction on  improved  conditions  in  the  factories,  which  have  been  given  to  me 
without  hesitation. 

From  my  investigation  I am  satisfied  that  the  prohibition  law  has  worked 
thus  far  most  satisfactorily. 

Manchester  is  the  metropolitan  city  of  New  Hampshire,  with  a very 
large  foreign  population,  relatively  speaking. 

Senator  Geonna.  Who  is  the  letter  from? 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  This  is  from  Mr.  A.  B.  Jenks,  of  the  F.  M.  Hoyt 
Shoe  Co.,  employing  2,000  men  in  the  city  of  Manchester,  N.  H. 
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. The  ^Chairman.  These  people  who  are  leaving  might  have  been 
connected  with  the  saloons  or  liquor  business. 

Mr.  Dixwiddie.  Yes.  But  I have  got  something  here  from  the 
chief  of  police  of  Manchester  in  answer  to  the  same  question : 

(3)  There  lias  been  more  or  less  talk  here  about  people  leaving  their  work  and 
going  out  of  tovm  because  they  could  not  get  their  liquor,  but  I I'.ave  had  some 
inquiry  made  and  found  rhat  it  is  all  talk. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

M.  J.  Healy,  Chief  of  Police. 

That  is  under  date  of  June  1.  Here  is  a subsequeni  letter  under 
date  of  June  22,  which  was  written  after  Mr.  Colby  made  his  dire- 
ful prediction  the  other  day : 


Mr.  E.  C.  Dinwiddie,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Dear  Sir:  At  the  request  of  the  Rev.  .7.  H.  Robbins,  president  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  this  State,  I am  writing  you  as  to  the  conditions  in  Manches- 
ter since  the  prohibitory  law  went  into  effect. 

Since  the  1st  of  May  the  prohibitory  law  has  been  in  effect  in  this  State 
and  with  us  in  Manchester  it  has  worked  well.  There  was  some  talk  of  people 
having  left  here  on  account  of  being  unable  to  secure  their  liquor,  but  inquiry 
shows  this  not  to  be  the  case.  At  places  where  they  Avere  supposed  to  have  left 
it  was  said  that  the  same  number  of  men  were  at  work  and  they  were  working 
regularly.  Some  of  tlie  employees  themselves  stated  that  the  prohibitory  law 
was  a good  thing. 

Of  course,  some  people  have  left  the  city,  but  I believe  in  the  maojrity  of 
instances  it  was  to  go  to  work  where  more  wages  were  being  paid. 

So  far  we  are  well  satisfied. 

Respectfully,  yours. 


M.  J.  Healy,  Chief  of  Police. 


The  Chairman.  A good  Irishman,  no  doubt.  * 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  Undoubtedly,  from  the  name. 

Now,  without  reading,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I have  here  for  the  record  a number  of  telegrams  Avhich 
Senator  Kenyon  had  delivered  to  him  by  Senator  Jones  and  myself, 
in  specific  answer  in  many-  cases  and  some  voluntarily  from  these 
people,  to  inquiries  regarding  the  real  issues  that  I take  it  are  before 
your  committee,  in  view  of  the  statements  that  emanated  from  the 
Shipping  Board.  To  show  you  that  the  Senator,  and  in  a few  in- 
stances myself,  did  not  ask  for  the  kind  of  testimony  that  we  wanted, 
but  simply  put  it  up  to  these  people  to  state  the  facts,  I will  read  the 
telegram  which  the  Senator  addressed  to  seven  or  eight  of  the  lead- 
ing coal  producers  in  lYest  Virginia.  IVe  take  West  Virginia  be- 
cause it  is  a very  important  mining  State,  with  a large  foreign  popu- 
lation, and  where  they  have  had  experience  recently  under  both 
regimes.  I do  not  think  it  is  any  stretch — some  of  these  men  in  op- 
position seem  to  think  that  we  are  stretching  things — to  ask  that  this 
be  done  now ; that  we  are  trying  to  get,  under  the  stress  and  pressure 
of  war,  something  that  we  would  be  just  as  anxious  to  have  and  just 
as  insistent  upon  having  if  the  war  was  not  here.  That  is  true  with 
regard  to  prohibition,  per  se,  but  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
we  undertake  to  do  it,  it  is  not  true.  I do  not  hesitate  to  say — and 
I do.  not  believe  any  of  the  proponents  of  our  legislation  would  under- 
take to  say  for  a minute  that  we  would  be  here  asking  for  this  emer- 
gency legislation  if  it  were  not  for  the  emergency — the  war  situa- 
tion— but  there  is  no  stretch  of  imagination  to  link  coal  production 
up  with  this  war.  IVe  have  got  an  Army  in  the  field  and  in  training- 
in  this  country  and  in  France.  It  is  absolutelj^  necessary  to  equip 
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that  Army  with  the  munitions  of  war,  to  feed  that  Army,  to  clothe 
that  Army,  to  get  it  even  on  the  scene  of  action.  It  is  necessary  for 
our  factories  to  be  at  their  best  in  order  to  produce  the  things  that 
we  need. 

The  Senator  wired  these  men : 

Statements  were  made  at  hearing  to-day  on  war  prohibition  before  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  effect  prohibition  would  interfere  with  output  of 
coal  and  building  of  ships.  Please  wire  me,  charges  collect,  brief  statement 
setting  forth  facts  as  to  experience  your  State  under  saloon  regime  and  under 
prohibition. 

Wesley  L.  Jones, 

United  States  Senator. 

I would  like  to  file  the  answers  to  these  requests  from  the  governor 
down,  which,  without  exception,  go  to  prove  that  they  not  only  did 
not  lose  their  labor,  but  their  labor  became  more  efficient,  and  alto- 
gether in  the  reduction  of  crime  and,  I presume,  securing  of  content- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  men,  prohibition  has  operated  to  the  im- 
mense advantage  of  the  mining  industry  in  this  State. 

Senator  Groxna.  These  telegrams  are  in  line  with  the  testimony 
given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Senator  Sutherland? 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  Absolutely,  Senator. 

* Hon.  Wesley  L.  Jones, 

United  States  Senaior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  answer  to  your  wire,  we  do  not  build  ships  in  West  Virginia,  but  we  are 
aiding  indirectly  in  their  construction  by  producing  approximately  90,000,000 
tons  of  coal  annually.  Producton  would  l)e  materially  increased  and  our  gen- 
eral condition  bettered  if  the  sale  of  liquor  in  adjoining  States  were  prohibited. 
Prohibition  has  not  only  increased  labor  efhciency  in  this  State,  but  has  lessened 
crimes  of  serious  character  and  bettered  living  conditions.  Despite  the  State’s 
efforts  and  the  expenditure  of  a considerable  sum  of  money  annually,  the  im- 
portation of  liquor  from  adjoining  States  can  not  be  prevented  entirely. 

John  J.  Cornwell,  Governor. 


Wesley  L.  .Tones, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Your  telegram  19th.  Twenty  years’  experience  constructing  and  operating 
railroads ; 19  years’  experience  developing  and  operating  the  largest  coal  plants 
in  our  State ; a lifelong  student  of  prohibition  and  its  effect  upon  labor  and  in- 
dustry, am  positive  that  a greater  quantity  of  labor  and  production  from  it  is 
accomplished  under  “ dry  ” than  can  be  accomplished  under  “ wet  ” conditions. 
No  man  who  has  at  heart  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this  country  or  our  boys  in 
France  would  oppose  national  prohibition  at  this  time  unless  he  is  unduly  in- 
fluenced by  the  liquor  interests,  is  my  opinion.  I would  be  glad  to  appear  as  a 
witness  before  the  Senate  committee  if  requested. 

J.  W.  Dawson, 

Presideni  K.  d Jl.  Ry.  Coal  Shippers'  Association. 


Hon.  Wesley  L.  .Tones, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Coal  men  of  this  State  estimate  they  can  produce  20  per  cent  more  coal 
where  the  miners  are  not  in  the  neighborhood  of  saloons.  Less  drink  means 
more  coal  and  prosperity  for  the  miners.  Not  one  operator  in  one  hundred 
would  say  otherwise. 

Geo.  S.  Strader. 

Wesley  .Tones, 

Senate,  Washington , D.  C.: 

Prohibition  in  this  district  has  not  interfered  with  coal  production,  but  on  the 
contrary  has  been  helpful.  Conditions  in  every  respect  under  prohibition  are 
better. 

S.  A.  Scott, 

New  River  Coal  Co. 
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Wesley  L.  Jones, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

It  is  my  experience,  and  I think  actual  experience  of  all  coal  operators  in 
this  State,  that  prohibition  has  been  of  immense  advantage  toward  increasing 
i the  efficiency  of  all  employees.  Conditions  would  be  still  much  improved  if  it 
were  impossible  to  get  intoxicants  from  neighboring  States. 

John  L.  Dickinson. 


Beckley,  W.  Va. 

Wesley  L.  Jones, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Prohibition  in  West  Virginia  has  very  much  helped  to  increase  output  of 
coal.  Miners  work  instead  of  getting  drunk. 

W.  H.  Hardin. 


I PuYALLL'P,  Wash.,  June  20,  1918. 

Senator  W.  L.  Jones, 

1 Washington,  D.  C.: 

, Statement  of  Bainbridge  Colby  that  elimination  of  beer  will  reduce  efficiency 
I 25  per  cent  is  absurd.  Onr  experience  in  this  State  proves  conclusively  it  \\dll 
I increase  their  efficiency  full  25  per  cent.  We  are  building  ships  out  here  and 
are  in  position  to  know.  Prohibition  has  proven  greatest  possible  help  to 
' manufacturing  plants  of  every  kind.  When  prohibition  was  under  considera- 
tion 90  per  cent  of  our  business  men  were  opposed,  account  honestly  believing 
it  would  be  harmful.  After  fair  trial  fully  95  per  cent  heartily  approve.  Elimi- 
nating of  liquor  is  patriotic  duty. 

W.  H.  Paul  Hamus. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  I have  here  a telegram  sent  to  the  Hon.  George  F. 
Cotterill — some  of  yon  know  him,  I take  it — the  ex-mayor  of  Seattle, 
i:  and  State  senator  of  that  State.  I will  just  read  the  telegram,  be- 

cause this  was  signed  by  myself,  indicating  that  we  simply  asked  for 
facts,  and  that  we  did  not  ask  them  to  color  the  testimony,  and  then 
to  put  in  Senator  Cotterilhs  reply ; 

Hon.  George  F.  Cotterill, 

2501  W^est  VietD  Drive,  Seattle,  W'ash. 

Bainbridge  Colby,  speaking  for  Commissioners  of  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  Wednesday,  Ibefore  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  stated  they  believed 
war  prohibition  would  hinder  shipbuilding  program  and  reduce  efficiency  of 
workers  25  per  cent.  Please  take  up  immediately  with  managers  and  secure 
statements  as  to  facts  and  their  experience  in  production  under  prohibition  and 
before,  and  their  opinion  as  to  prohibition  rendering  workers  unobtainable  and 
less  efficient.  Secretary  Daniels  asserts  Navy’s  experience  in  yards  under  pro- 
hibition shows  increased  production  and  bettered  conditions.  Please  use  tele- 
phones and  wires  also  to  secure  data  from  other  yards  in  State.  Wire  results 
collect  fully,  regardless  of  length  of  telegram.  Issue  now  pending.  Don’t  wait 
to  report  for  all  if  causes  delay. 

E.  C.  Dinwiddie. 

To  which  Mr.  Cotterill  replied : 

Olympia,  Wash. 

E.  C.  Dinwiddie, 

Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Replying  your  yesterday  telegram  forwarded  from  Seattle : To-day’s  publica- 
tion of  Bainbridge  Colby’s  statement  aroused  immediate  and  continuing  ridicule. 
Condemnation  iinanimoiis.  Editorial  expressions  of  leading  newspapers  of  Pa- 
cific Northwest  branded  absurdly  contrary  to  all  facts,  experience,  and  common 
sense.  See  Washington  Members  in  Congress  receiving  home  newspapers  Mon- 
day. Washington  and  Oregon  shipyards,  employing  50,000  workmen,  absolute 
prohibition  conditions  under  State-wide  and  Federal  laws,  preventing  manufac- 
ture, sale,  and  importation  of  all  alcoholic  beverages,  have  delivered  since 
January  one-fonrth  all  completed  American  tonnage.  Skinner  and  Eddy,  larg- 
est Seattle  yards,  employing  12,000,  with  bone-dry  prohibition  environment,  are 
recognized  and  proclaimed  by  Shipping  Board  as  setting  shipbuilding  pace  for 
Nation. 
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►Specially  refer  recent  public  statement  Cliairman  Hnrley  to  effect  that  I 
output  Pad  tic  yards  average  rate  20  tons  annually  per  workman  compared  || 
16  tons  eastern  yards,  showing  25  per  cent  largei'  production  capacity  work-  I 
men.  Comparison  was  without  I’eference  contrasting  environment,  but  consid- 
ering  Washington,  Oregon  yards  largely  exceed  California  capacity  and  output  1 
rate,  necessary  inference  of  prohil)ition  benefits  compared  eastern  yards  saloon 
environment  becomes  most  emphatic.  Any  suggestions  productive  capacity  | 
workmen  larger  with  beer  supply  facilities  than  with  present  prohibition  States  j 
would  insult  shi]iyard  workmen  and  defy  common  intelligence ; only  possible 
result  being  to  injure  industry  for  benefit  brewery  profiteers.  If  shipping 
board  should  seriously  propose  such  reversal  here,  it  would  arouse  overwhelming  ; 
protest  all  classes  people  and  destroy  confidence  in  shipiiing  administration  now  * 
unlimited.  Fortunately  Colby  statement  considered  thoroughly  extravagant ; ; 
individual  expression  based  personal  prejudice  against  prohibition  and  not  rep-  ji 
resenting  deliberate  judgment  shipping  board.  Securing  expresson  prohibition  i; 
from  Washington  and  Oregon  shipbuilding  concerns,  seems  surplusage  propo- 
sition simple  axiomatic  truth  supported  by  overwhelming  demonstration  expe- 
rience. If  needed,  suggest  Senator  Jones  send  identical  telegrams  all.  Pacific 
Northwest  concerns  asking  authorized  expressions  for  committee  hearing. 

Ceoege  P.  Cotteetll. 


POETLAND,  OeEG. 

Edwin  C.  Dinwiddie, 

Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Evening  telegram  April  13,  “ Oregon  ]n-oducing  one-sixth  tonnage  required 
by  shipping  board  this  year  ” ; April  25,  “ Portland  turning  out  larger  number 
boilers  for  eight  800-ton  steel  steamers  for  Government  than  any  port  on  coast  ” ; 
April  23,  “ Portland  holds  world’s  record  in  building  complete  steel  ship  ready 
for  cargo  sliortest  time,  also  for  fastest  wooden  ship  constructed — 52  days.” 
Oregon  Journal,  May  17,  quotes  Hall.  Oregon  district  United  States  Shipping 
P>oard,  saying,  “ Oregon  shipbuilding  record,  added  to  her  recruiting  and  Lib- 
erty loan  records,  has  made  her  famous  in  Washington.”  June  15,  “ Over 
36,000  men  directly  employed  in  Oregon  shipyards.  Pay  roll  for  1918  con- 
servatively estimated  at  almost  $42,000,000.  Shipbuilding  new  industry  in 
Oregon  since  prohibition  became  effective.  No  data  for  comparison.  We  con- 
sider statement  war  prohibition  will  reduce  efficiency  American  labor  25  per 
cent  insult  to  American  labor  and  manhood. 

Oeegon  Anti- Saloon  League. 


POETLAND,  OeEG.  i 

Edwin  C.  Dinwiddie,  - ; 

Anti-Saloon  League,  Washington,  D.  C.:  j 

Morning  Oregonian,  on  the  editorial  page  of  its  June  20  issue,  says  Bain-  j! 
bridge  Colby  of  the  Shipinng  Board  says  taking  beer  from  workingmen  will  |j 
reduce  output  of  ships  25  per  cent.  It  does  not  work  that  way  in  Columbia  j; 
yards,  situated  in  two  dry  States.  Mr.  Colby  has  another  guess  coming.  || 

Anti-Saloon  League  of  Oeegon.  | 

With  the  reading  of  a very  brief  statement  here,  I want  to  intro-  i 
duce  the  other  paidies  who  will  also  speak  for  the  legislation  under  I 
consideration.  I want  to  give  you  this  simply  as  an  example  of  what  £ 
I can  say  is  getting  to  be  a universal  feeling  all  over  this  country.  I 
doubt  if  we  ourselves  realize  the  extent  of  that  feeling  to  which  Sen- 
ator Gronna.  Senator  Kenyon,  Senator  Thompson,  and  other  Senators 
referred  to  this  morning  when  they  said  that  the  producers  of  food — 
the  farmers — and  also  the  civilian  population  generally,  which  is  be- 
hind this  war  and  who  are  stinting  themselves,  who  are  denying  them- 
selves now  simply  of  things  that  cater  to  their  appetites,  but  have  been 
regarded  as  the  necessaries  and  comforts,  in  order  that  we  may  obey 
the  behests  of  the  Food  Administration  and  the  Fuel  Administration 
and  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  in  this  crisis, 

I want  to  read  this  so  that  you  may  begin  to  know  how  they  feel  about 
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it.  Mr.  Gompers  said  labor  would  loyally  respond  whenever  the 
President,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Xaiy  and  Army,  said  this 
thino'  ought  to  be  done.  A^dien  Congress  passes  this  legislation  and 
the  President  signs  it,  that  itself  is  a statement  not  only  from  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Xavy  of  the  United  States  that 
it  ought  to  be  done,  and  he  finally  shares  with  you  in  the  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter  of  legislation  in  cur  country,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. but  it  is  also  a statement  of  what  the  representatives  of  the 
American  people  in  the  Senate  and  House  believe  ought  to  be  done  in 
order  to  win  this  war  and  conserve  our  resources.  Here  is  a resolu- 
tion which  was  passed  by  a citizens’  meeting  on  Memorial  Day  in 
Xorth  Manchester,  Ind.,  and,  as  I say,  it  is  simply  indicative  of  what 
is  happening  all  over  this  land  and  represents  the  feeling  that  is  tre- 
mendously active  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other : 

The  citizens  of  North  Manchester  and  coinmnnity,  assembled  en  masse  in  cele- 
bration of  Memorial  Day.  l)y  unanimous  vote,  do  urge  you  to  vote  for  and  use 
your  influence  in  favor  of  the  Barkley  House  bill  No.  11710.  In  fact,  the  greater 
portion  of  this  community  is  surprised  that  we  do  not  now  have  war  prohibition. 
Any  efforts  you  may  put  forth  will  be  liighly  appreciated  by  a district  that  is 
saving-  food  and  raising  food  so  that  the  Army  and  hungry  may  be  fed. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  resolution,  but  the  secretary  of  the  meeting  in 
transmitting  it  to  me  adds  this.  [Keading:] 


We  are  not  so  much  interested  in  the  Barkley  bill  or  any  other  special  meas- 
ure, but  we  are  convinced  mightily  that  we  should  have  war  prohibition.  Many 
professional  men  in  this  community,  as  well  as  others,  are  working  in  the  fields 
from  two  to  six  hours  six  days  in  the  week  to  raise  food,  and  then  to  do  worse 
than  waste  it  in  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  liquors  we  think  is  a crime. 

I thought  this  word  might  be  of  some  help  in  the  campaign.  The  G.  A.  R., 
council  of  defense,  and  citizens’  committee,  as  well  as  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  minis- 
terial association,  were  unanimous  in  the  above  resolution.  A host  of  people 
were  our  on  Memorial  Day. 

Sincerely,  yours. 


George  Beiswanger,  Secretary. 


]Mr.  Chairman.  I shall  insert  at  this  point  extracts  from  a letter 
received  from  Col.  Fred  X.  Dow,  of  Portland,  Me.,  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  and  highly  respected  citizens  of  that  State,  publisher  of 
the  Portland  Express,  and  president  of  the  Casco  Mercantile  Trust 
Co.,  giving  information  from  people  in  a position  to  speak  relative  to 
drink  and  the  building  of  ships : 

Portland,  Me.,  June^21,  1918. 

Rev.  Edwin  C.  Dinwiddie, 

Washington , D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Dinwiddie  : Your  telegram  was  received  this  morning  about  9 
o'clock. 

I am  inclosing  herewith  copies  of  what  was  obtained  over  the  telephone  by 
one  of  our  most  reliable,  conscientious  reporters : 

Frank  A.  Rumery,  president  and  superintendent  of  construction  of  the  Port- 
land Ship  Ceiling  Co.,  Portland,  Me.,  says : 

“ In  a crew  of  600  men  we  have  the  least  trouble  with  the  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  under  prohibition  enforcement.  We  have  had  only  one  or  two  in- 
stances, and  that  where  a pocket  peddler  got  into  the  yards.  We  stopped  that. 
The  men  are  free  from  it,  and  the  thing  we  need  in  shipbuilding  is  to  leave  it 
alone.  I do  not  believe  in  using  liquor  of  any  kind,  as  it  cuts  down  efficiency. 
From  long  experience  in  the  building  business  I can  testify  that  liquor  in  any 
form  very  materially  cuts  down  efficiency  in  the  men  using  it.” 

Sheriff  Wilbur  C.  Oliver,  of  Bath,  Me.,  sheriff  of  Sagadahoc  County,  says : 

“ There  is  abundant  testimony  that  enforced  prohibition  is  a benefit  to  work- 
men employed  in  shipyards  and  any  other  line  of  work.  The  late  .John  S.  Hyde, 
for  many  years  president  of  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  held  the  opinion  for  a time 
that  his  men  must  have  whisky  and  beer.  After  I had  enforced  the  law  for  20 
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months  he  came  to  me  and  said  that  he  was  wrong  in  his  formed  opinion,  and 
that  prohibition  was  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  for  Bath,  and  that  he 
favored  prohibition.  He  did  all  he  could  for  prohibition.  I know  of  no  ship- 
building concern  that  favor  liquors  for  their  men.” 

Harry  Sawyer,  manager  of  the  Kelley-Spear  Co.,  shipbuilders  in  Bath,  says ; 

“ Our  experience  has  been  that  the  men  are  better  off  when  prohibition  is  en- 
force!. When  liquor  could  be  secured  a smaller  number  of  our  men  were  at 
work  on  Monday  morning,  now  they  are  all  on  hand.  Their  families  dress 
better  and  they  are  happier  under  prohibition  enforced.  It  tends  to  greater 
efficiency  in  every  way.  We  have  never  felt  that  there  was  any  need  of  their 
having  intoxicants,  not  even  beer.” 

Hon.  William  T.  Cobb,  former  governor  of  Maine,  and  now  president  of  the 
great  sbipbuilding  concern  kiiovcn  as  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  of  Bath,  Me.,  says : 

“ Entirely  irrespective  of  the  merits  of  prohibition  as  an  issue,  I should  be 
very  sorry  to  see  liquor  of  any  kind  sold,  as  it  decreases  the  efficiency  of  the 
men.” 

The  gentlemen  whose  statements  are  quoted  are  all  well-known,  responsible 
citizens  of  this  State,  and  what  they  might  have  to  say  upon  any  subject  would 
be  accepted  by  all  who  know  them. 

Very  truly,  yours. 


Feed  N.  Dow. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I would  like  to  introduce  at  this 
point — because  he  wants  to  take  a train  later  in  the  afternoon  if  he 
can  do  so — Mr.  Charles  L.  Huston,  who  is  the  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Lukens  Iron  & Steel  Co.,  of  Coatesville,  Pa.  I 
have  known  Mr.  Huston  for  many,  many  years.  He  will  tell  what  he 
is  himself,  but  I want  simply  to  say  this,  that  one  reason  why  we 
thought  his  testimony  would  be  valuable  is  because  Coatesville  is  a 
very  large  industrial  city  near  Philadelphia,  and  they  have  had 
experience  on  this  proposition  under  both  the  saloons  and  prohibi- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  him. 


STATEMENT  OF  CHAELES  L.  HUSTON,  VICE  PEESIDENT  LUKENS 
lEON  & STEEL  CO.,  COATESVILLE,  PA. 


Mr.  Huston.  I had  prepared  a statement  of  facts  and  circum- 
stances which  I could  testify  to,  but  in  order  not  to  unduly  take 
your  time  I shall  ask  it  to  be  presented  with  what  I have  to  say  and 
try  to  summarize  it  as  briefly  as  I can. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Huston.  Our  concern  is  an'  old-time  concern,  going  back  for 
over  a hundred  iTars.  My  grandfather  was  the  first  to  make  iron 
boiler  plate  in  America,  beginning  about  1820  that  kind  of  manufac- 
ture. We  have  continued  the  same  family  in  the  same  business,  en- 
larging all  the  time,  until  the  present  time  we  are  just  putting  into 
operation  a large  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  plates,  b}^  far 
the  largest  mill  in  the  world  to  make  the  largest  sized  plates  in  the 
world,  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  large  plates 
called  for  now  in  the  construction  of  steamship  boilers  and  the 
modern  type  of  locomotives.  One  hundred  per  cent  of  our  product 
is  being  requisitioned  by  the  Government,  and  we  are  most  anxious 
to  keep  our  production  up  to  the  highest  maximum  possible  and  to 
increase  it  as  far  as  possible. 

I should  not  have  come  to  appear  here  in  advocacy  of  this  bill 
unless  I were  absolutely  assured  that  its  passage  would  increase  the 
efficiercy  of  our  concern  and  other  concerns  similarly  engaged. 
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In  1913  we  had  a county-wide  movement — I should  say,  as  you 
all  know,  that  Pennsylvania  is  considered  one  of  the  wet  States — in 
1913  we  had  a county-wide  movement  in  Chester  County  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  a movement  which  was  started 
to  try  to  reduce  the  illegal  sale  of  liquor  which  had  grown  up 
through  the  licensed  sale  of  liquor,  drunkenness  and  crime  following, 
and  I was  associated  with  that — in  fact,  was  asked  to  take  the 
chairmanship  of  the  county  committee.  We  proceeded  and  evidence 
came  forward  sufficient  to  take  away  the  licenses  of  a number  of 
men  who  were  grossly  violating  the  law,  and  amongst  them  all  the 
license  holders  in  our  town  of  Coatesville,  where  they  had  their 
licenses  revoked,  so  that  for  a year  after  that  we  had  an  absence  of 
the  licenses  of  liquor  within  our  town.  Dire  prophecies  had  been 
put  forth  when  this  action  Avas  taken  of  Avhat  was  going  to  come 
of  it,  prophecies  that  the  industries  could  not  continue  to  work, 
industries  Avhich  Avere  employing  a great  many  men.  and  particularly 
a large  percentage  of  foreign-speaking  men.  Those  men,  haAung 
been  accustomed  to  the  regular  use  of  drinks,  it  was  claimed  they 
would  not  stay,  that  they  would  leaA'e  the  town.  HoweA’er,  after  the 
matter  had  been  running  for  some  time  they  found  out  that  that 
Avas  entirely  erroneous,  and  upon  careful  inquiry  Ave  could  learn 
of  but  two  or  three  men  who  had  left  and  stated  that  they  were 
leaving  because  they  could  not  get  drinks  in  the  toAvn.  On  the 
contrary,  men  came  to  us  seeking  employment  and  said  that  they 
Avere  glad  to  get  employment  in  a toAvn  where  liquor  Avas  not  licensed 
to  be  sold.  Accidents  were  greatly  reduced,  accidents  resulting  from 
carelessness,  and  absences  on  Monday  mornings  and  the  days  fol- 
lowing pay  day  were  A^eiy  greatly  reduced,  the  men  coming  out  to 
AA'ork  instead  of  being  mysteriously  absent. 

A Polish  man  who  had  been  told  that  he  would  have  to  get  along 
without  his  liquor  said,  “ Xo  beer,  no  Avhisky,  me  no  Avork.'’  He  was 
told  that  he  Avould  have  to  manage  to  get  along  without  it  in  some 
way,  and  a little  later  he  said  to  the  same  man,  “ Xo  beer,  no  whisky, 
me  buy  a house.”  And  he  has  continued  Avith  us  and  is  a A^ry  good 
man,  a faithful  workman,  up  to  the  present  time. 

I inquired  from  one  of  our  men  if  he  had  heard  any  men  express 
themselA^es,  men  not  considered  intemperate  but  accustomed  to  take 
a drink  on  the  Avay  to  work.  He  said,  yes.”  that  just  the  day  before 
he  had  heard  one  such  man  say  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  regu- 
larly of  taking  a couple  of  drinks  at  the  saloon  on  his  way  to  Avork 
and  a couple  of  drinks  on  his  way  home.  He  thought  he  needed  it. 
He  thought  he  needed  it  to  keep  up  his  efficiency  in  his  work,  but  he 
said  that  now  that  the  saloons  Avere  closed,  I canT  get  it  here  and  I 
won’t  go  out  of  my  Avay  to  seek  it.  so  I am  going  without  it,  and 
I am  a 100  per  cent  better  man.”  That  was  the  man’s  own  testimony. 

There  Avas  a great  absence  of  A'isible  drunkenness  on  the  streets — 
very  striking — just  immediately  following  the  close  of  these  licensed 
places,  and  the  business  men,  one  contractor  in  particularly  doing  a 
large  amount  of  contract  work,  excavation,  concrete  and  road-build- 
ing work — Dunleavy — who  had  previously  been  a signer  for  licenses, 
said  that  there  was  such  a marked  improA^ement  in  his  ability  to  get 
his  men  to  work — he  was  emplo^dng  mainly  foreign-speaking  men — 
that  he  was  entirely  swung  around  in  his  Anew  and  his  judgment  con- 
cerning it,  and  he  has  been  ever  since  standing  against  any  repetition 
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of  the  licenses.  Installment  furniture  men,  rent  collectors,  and 
doctors  all  testified  to  the  greatly  improved  conditions,  the  regularity 
of  the  men  in  the  payment  of  their  bills  and  the  improved  condition 
of  the  homes.  ' 

Just  yesterday  I asked  our  general  superintendent,  W.  H.  Hamil- 
ton, what  was  his  opinion  about  the  effect  of  prohibition,  and  he 
replied,  There  is  only  one  side  to  that  question.  It  would  un- 
doubtedly be  a very  great  benefit,”  and  he  further  states  that  labor 
and  employment  agencies  report  that  they  have  very  few  men  who 
object  to  coming  here  to  a clry  town,  but  many  more  who  say  that 
they  are  glad  to  get  employment  in  a town  where  liquors  are  not  sold. 

We  also  have  our  best  workmen,  men  who  do  not  drink,  and  their 
work  is  being  hindered,  unless  in  these  da^/s  of  teamwork,  they  can 
get  the  other  men  to  stand  up  with  them  and  pull  together.  That  is 
where  we  feel  the  trouble  of  drinking  most.  At  the  end  of  the  li- 
cense year,  the  beginning  of  1914,  there  was  such  a strong  sentiment 
grown  up  in  our  community  against  the  granting  of  licenses  again 
that  petitions  were  circulated — I can  not  recollect  the  exact  ^oercent- 
age,  I could  not  get  the  figures,  but  it  was  nearly  TO  per  cent — and 
at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  registered  voters  of  the  communities  had 
signed  a general  remonstrance  asking  the  county  court  of  sessions 
to  refuse  all  licenses,  but  Judge  Butler,  presiding  judge,  stated  that 
the  court  was  unable  to  do  that;  that  the  court  could  only  judge  ac- 
cording to  the  law  as  it  stood  on  the  statute  books,  and  as  the  legal 
conditions  were  met  in  the  applications  for  licenses  the  court  con- 
sidered it  was  obliged  to  grant  the  licenses,  and  if  we  Avanted  laws, 
we  would  ha\e  to  go  to  Harrisburg  or  to  Washington  for  that.  So 
the  licenses  were  granted  again,  and  drunkenness  began  to  be  more 
manifest.  The  men  gradually  got  back  into  it  and  it  became  quite 
preA^alent.  The  licenses  continued  for  two  or  three  years,  until  in 
1917  again  evidence  was  forthcoming  sufficient  to  close  them  all  up 
again  for  the  second  time,  for  a year,  and  with  immediate  improve- 
ment following.  This  last  spring  the  improvement  Avas  so  manifest 
that  Avhen  evidence  Avas  presented  to  prevent  their  granting  licenses 
again  this  time,  the  management  of  the  Midvale  Steel  & Ordnance 
Co.,  who  had  bought  out  one  of  the  large  plants  in  our  town,  joined 
with  us  in  our  efforts  to  oppose  the  granting  of  licenses  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Whittaker,  the  local  manager,  acting  under  instructions  of 
his  immediate  superior  officer,  Mr.  Flick,  located  in  Philadelphia — 
Mr.  Whittaker  Avent  Avith  us  to  the  county  court  and  sat  throughout 
the  proceedings  in  opposition  to  the  granting  of  the  licenses,  and  it 
appeared  from  the  testimony  that  the  same  men  who  were  applying 
for  licenses  had  violated  the  law  before,  and  the  judge  refused  to 
grant  them.  So,  for  the  second  consecutive  year  Ave  are  without  the 
licensed  sale  of  liquor,  and  conditions  are  very  much  better  because 
of  that,  without  question,  than  they  Avould  be  if  Ave  had  the  licensed 
sale  of  liquors.  At  the  same  time  we  are  surrounded  by  communi- 
ties, not  far  away,  Avhere  licenses  are  given,  Avhere  liquors  are  sold, 
and  our  men  by  going  a little  distance,  men  of  the  town,  can  get 
liquor  if  they  wish  to  do  so,  and  liquors  are  shipped  in  without  any 
question,  and  for  that  reason  we  are  most  anxious  that  prohibition 
should  be  made  a national  matter.  • 

This  last  spring  when  we  appealed  to  Judge  Butler  of  our  court 
because  of  the  concerns  in  our  town  seiwing  war  purposes,  serving 
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the  Government  for  the  purposes  of  the  war  exclusively,  and  the 
need  of  our  working  to  maximum  capacity — when  we  appealed  to 
our  county  court,  urging  as  another  reason  for  refusing  the  licenses, 
Judge  Butler  said,  We  are  powerless  to  do  anything  of  that  kind. 
That  is  a matter  which  does  not  rest  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court.  You  will  have  to  go  to  the  Federal  authorities  to  do  that.” 

We  have  found  that  the  savings  accounts  and  savings  banks  during 
the  time  when  licenses  were  refused — the  savings  of  the  men  in  the 
savings  banks — were  greatly  increased.  We  found,  during  the  license 
time  by  carefully  going  into  the  figures,  that  the  claim  that  county 
taxes  were  diminished  by  lack  of  licenses  was  not  warranted,  because 
the  actual  returns  to  the  county  from  liquor  licenses  amounted  to 
only  1 per  cent  of  the  actual  amount  received.  We  have  the  state- 
ment of  the  authorities,  including  the  acknowledgment  of  the  court, 
as  to  the  percentage  of  cases  of  criminality  that  came  before  the 
court,  showing  that  they  were  inuch  greater  during  the  license  period. 
So  we  are  most  anxious  that  this  bill  should  go  through,  because  of 
our  interest  in  the  families  of  the  people,  because  of  our  interest  in 
the  efficienc}^  of  the  workers.  And  our  business  men  stand  with  us 
in  this.  We  have  also  found  that  instead  of  opposition  or  criticism 
on  the  part  of  the  employees  for  the  action  taken,  they  are  the  ones 
most  strongly  in  favor  of  it  and  stand  with  us  every  time  we  under- 
take such  action.  The  opposition  has  come  not  from  the  working- 
men, but  we  have  found  that  the  opposition  has  come  from  the 
liquor  interests  whose  financial  returns  are  jeopardized. 

- I have  here  a little  booklet  which  has  been  published,  giving 
testimony  and  statistics  in  the  no-license  campaign,  which  I should, 
like  to  put  into  the  record ; also  a statement  of  efficiency  which  I had 
issued  several  years  ago,  all  of  it  as  to  the  interference  with  effi- 
ciency running  through  a period  of  years,  where  indulgence  in  liquor 
« became  habitual  with  the  men,  even  in  moderate  quantities. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  many  men  do  ^mu  employ  ? 

Mr.  Huston.  We  now  employ  about  2,400  men ; at  the  time  I speak 
of — 1913 — about  1,800  men. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  percentage  of  those  men  are  foreigners? 

Mr.  Huston.  I could  not  tell  from  exact  figures,  but  there  are 
not  so  many  there  now  as  there  used  to  be  because  very  few  foreigners 
are  coming  over. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  large  is  Coatesville? 

Mr.  Huston.  About  20,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  court  refused  them  a license,  not 
under  the  law,  because  he  could  not,  but  because  of  certain  conditions 
which  prevailed? 

Mr.  Huston.  Yes,  sir. 

(Mr.  Huston  submitted  the  following  papers:) 

CHESTER  COUNTY  NO-ITCENSB  CAIMPAIGN— CHESTER  COUNTY  DRY 

SPOTS. 

Six  Months  of  Saloonless  Coatesville. 

CONDITIONS  AS  THEY  EXISTED  IN  COATESVILLE  WHEN  FIVE  SALOONS  WERE  IN  OPERA- 
TION, COMPARED  WITH  COATESVILLE  TO-DAY  WITH  THE  SALOONS  CLOSED. 

Yvnuie  the  liquor  interests  of  the  State  and  county  have  endeavored,  through 
a subsidized  press,  to  spread  the  doctrine  that  the  closing  of  the  five  licensed 
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saloons  in  Coatesville  has  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  legitimate  commercial 
trade,  the  merchants  of  Coatesville,  almost  to  a man,  are  outspoken  in  their 
declarations  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  closing  of  the  saloons  has  been  a great 
trade  boomer. 

It  is  true  that  in  Coatesville  some  kinds  of  business  have  been  constantly  on 
the  decline  since  the  saloons  were  closed,  and  it  gives  ns  great  pleasure  to 
enumerate  them.  They  are  : 

The  home-wrecking  rum  business. 

The  police  business. 

The  patrol  business. 

The  appeal-for-aid  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  police  are  idle,  the  patrol  horses  disposed  of, 
and  appeals  for  aid  almost  a memory,  the  bankers,  butchers,  grocers,  furniture 
dealers,  shoe  merchants,  bankers,  clotliiers,  department  store  owners,  jewelers, 
liverymen — in  fact  the  leaders  in  all  lines  of  legitimate  trade — are  enthusiastic 
over  the  increase  in  business  since  the  town  went  dry. 

it  would  truly  be  impossible  in  limited  space  to  give  even  a resiung  of  the 
many  gratifying  expressions  from  business  men  on  the  happily  changed  condi- 
tions since  the  town  became  “ dry,”  but,  lest  some  should  doubt  the  rosy  picture 
of  Coatesville’s  prosperity  under  closed  saloons,  a few  personal  expressions  are 
given : 

Charles  Dunleavy,  head  of  the  big  contracting  firm  of  Dunleavy  Bros.,  says : 
“ We  have  no  trouble  getting  men  to  work,  and  we  can  depend  on  them  being  at 
work  on  Monday  morning,  instead  of  sleeping  off  a drunk.  I wish  every  saloon 
in  the  country  was  closed.  It  would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  happen.” 

Timothy  Toomey,  a leading  liveryman,  says : “ The  past  summer  was  the 
greatest  business  period  I ever  had,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  the  bulk  of  it 
came  from  teams  for  loleasnre  drives,  and  not  for  funeral  cabs.  The  closing  of 
the  saloons  has  been  a mighty  big  thing  for  Coatesville.” 

I.  Foreman,  the  town’s  leading  tailor,  says : “ Business  during  the  past  sum- 
mer was  the  greatest  in  my  business  career.” 

Philip  Lipkin,  proprietor  of  a large  installment  house,  says : “ My  business 
for  May,  June,  and  July,  1913,  was  over  $7,000  greater  than  during  May,  June, 
and  July,  1912,  and  my  cash  receipts  over  $4,000  greater  than  the  same  months 
a year  ago.” 

Win.  C.  Thompson,  a leading  druggist,  says ; “ My  business  this  year  just 
averaged  $5.97  a day  over  the  summer  of  1912,  and  I attribute  it  in  great  part 
to  the  closing  of  the  saloons.” 

J.  W.  Schrack  and  E.  R.  Gray,  the  leading  bakers  in  the  borough,  each  report 
their  business  for  the  past  year  the  greatest  in  their  history.  Mr.  Schrack 
says  his  business  averaged  $150  a week  over  the  summer  of  1912. 

I.  Braunstein,  who  conducts  tlie  lai’gest  furniture  and  department  store  in 
Chester  County,  says : ” The  closing  of  the  saloons  has  unquestionably  been  a 
great  benefit  to  all  business.” 

AY.  AA\  Mast,  department  store ; J.  H.  Hershey,  shoes ; L.  S.  Gray,  grocer ; Bur- 
gess Jesse  vShallcross,  meats  and  provisions ; W.  A.  Patterson,  dry  goods ; H. 
Garman  & Son,  jewelers;  Pownall  Hardware  Co.;  Heck  Brothers,  grocers,  all 
report  increase  of  business  since  the  closing  of  the  saloons. 

In  fact,  out  of  76,  Imsiness  men  interviewed,  all  Init  two  report  an  increase 
of  business. 


STATISTICS  THAT  SPEAK  FOE  THEMSELVES. 

Here  are  a few  statistics  given  iiy  bankers,  superintendents,  and  men  of 
affairs,  that  tell  in  a most  forceful  manner  of  the  wonderful  change  for  good 
that  has  taken  place  in  Coatesville  within  a few  months,  and  we  vouch  for  their 
truth  and  authenticity  ; 

Decrease  in  accidents  at  onr  big  steel  mills  for  the  past  six  months,  com- 
pared with  same  period  of  last  year,  54  per  cent. 

Decrease  in  applications  for  aid,  75  per  cent. 

Charles  L.  Huston,  vice  president  of  the  Lukens  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  says  that, 
while  it  was  predicted  that  great  difticulty  would  be  experienced  in  securing 
labor  in  a dry  town,  the  truth  is  they  have  had  an  abundance  of  labor  at  all 
times ; and  while  two  persons  have  quit  their  employ  who  gave  as  their  reason 
for  leaving  Coatesville  their  determination  not  to  work  in  a town  where  they 
could  not  get  drink,  many  have  sought  work  at  the  mills  here  because  they 
wanted  to  work  in  a dry  town,  where  they  could  save  some  of  their  money. 
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This  is  particularly  the  case  with  foreign  workmen,  and  they  have  the  best 
class  of  workmen  now  in  the  history  of  the  works.  The  decrease  in  absence 
from  work  on  Mondays,  or  days  following  pay  days,  is  80  per  cent. 

Charles  Scott,  superintendent  of  the  Coatesville  Rolling  Mill  Co.’s  Viaduct 
and  Valley  Mills,  says  he  has  no  trouble  now  in  securing  good  men  to  keep  all 
the  departments  of  these  big  mills  going.  When  the  saloons  were  open,  he  says, 
it  was  enough  to  set  a man  crazy  sometimes  to  secure  help.  Men  would  get 
drunk  on  Saturday  night  and  be  unfit  for  work  on  Monday.  The  closing  of  the 
saloons,  he  adds,  is  the  greatest  blessing  that  ever  came  to  Coatesville. 

A workman  in  one  of  the  mills  declared  that,  when  the  saloons  were  open,  in 
his  particular  mill,  with  a capacity  for  rolling  175  to  200  tons  of  plate  a night, 
it  was  not  unusual  that  20  to  40  tons  would  be  .spoiled  in  the  rolling,  following 
pay  days,  thus  reducing  the  earnings  of  every  tonnage  man  in  the  mill,  because 
of  the  half  drunken  condition  of  some  of  the  men.  But,  he  adds.  “ That’s  all 
history  now.” 

Harry  S.  Woodward,  a leading  real  estate  broker  of  the  borough,  says  that 
the  changed  conditions  since  the  saloons  were  closed  is  simply  .marvelous. 
Rents  are  paid  promptly,  and  occupants  of  houses  manifest  more  pride  in  taking- 
care  of  property. 

A local  butcher,  whose  trade  is  largely  from  wagon  sales,  says  that  during  the 
months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August  of  this  year  his  receipts  averaged  over 
.$500  a month  above  a corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

In  the  savings  departments  of  the  town’s  three  tinancial  institutions  the 
deposits  have  increased  $237,000  over  same  period  of  last  year,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  this  sum  represents  the  savings  of  working  people  and  has  been 
placed  there  since  the  saloons  were  closed. 

While  the  saloons  were  open  the  police  patrol  (run  by  the  Brandywine  Fire 
Company)  was  kept  busy  on  Saturday  and  pay-day  nights,  and  it  was  indeed  a 
rare  occurrence  that  the  burgess  was  not  called  upon  to  give  hearings  on  Sun- 
days to  a dozen  to  twenty -five  “ drunks,”  who  had  been  placed  in  the  cells  in  the 
lockup.  After  the  closing  of  the  saloons  the  fire  company  disposed  of  the  horses 
it  used  for  patrol  purposes,  and  a scrutiny  of  the  police  records  shows  that  the 
number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  has  decreased  over  80  per  cent,  and  we  are 
informed  that  a majority  of  those  now  arrested  admit  that  they  procure  their 
liquor  in  other  towns  where  saloons  are  open.  The  largest  number  of  arrests 
in  any  one  week  since  the  saloons  were  closed  was  the  week  ending  Saturday, 
September  20,  when  14  drunks  were  locked  up  as  they  anlved  by  trolley  from 
other  towns.  When  given  hearings  before  Burgess  Shallcross  on  Monday,  they 
all  admitted  that  they  had  secured  their  liquor  in  adjacent  towns  where  the  sa- 
loons flourish,  and  that  they  arrived  in  Coatesville  in  a drunken  condition. 

That  the  closing  of  the  saloons  in  Coatesville  has  been  a Godsend  to  the  place, 
religiously,  morally,  and  financially,  no  man  of  honest  thought  who  has  given 
the  subject  any  consideration  will  attempt  to  deny.  The  reports  from  the 
financial  institutions  show  the  great  increase  of  savings  among  the  working 
people; 'the  reports  from  charitable  organizations  and  the  charitably  inclined 
show  a big  decrease  in  the  appeals  for  aid ; the  personal  statements  of  leading- 
merchants  in  all  lines  show  the  increase  in  trade ; the  reports  from  physicians, 
insurance  companies,  and  others  show  an  amazing  decrease  in  accidents  ; the 
reports  from  large  employers  of  labor  show  a wonderful  increase  in  efficiency 
of  the  men  employed ; and  the  report  of  the  burgess  shows  a great  decrease  in 
crime. 

One  of  the  public  school-teachers,  who  for  many  years  has  had  charge  of  the 
Coatesville  Public  School  first-year  pupils,  said  to  Rev.  T.  W.  McKinney,  D.  D.. 
Sabbath  morning,  October  12 : ” Pastor,  I have  something  good  to  tell  you.  The 
children  in  my  room  wear  more  underclothing  and  better  outer  clothing  than 
before  the  town  went  dry.  They  look  better,  they  are  better  fed,  they  are  hap- 
pier, and  are  doing  better  work  than  the  children  did  when  the  saloons  were 
open.” 

We  can  not  close  this  article  with  a better  description  of  the  changed  condi- 
tions in  Coatesville  than  by  quoting  a statemetn  made  by  A.  H.  Swing,  for  10 
years  postmaster  of  the  town.  He  says : 

“ I haven’t  seen  a drunken  foreigner  on  the  streets  of  Coatesville  since  the 
saloons  were  shut  up.  Time  was  when  a man  was  afraid  to  let  his  wife  or 
daughter  walk  up  the  main  street  of  the  town  for  fear  she  would  be  insulted  by 
some  drunken  lout,  who  was  loitering  in  front  of  a hotel.  That  time  is  past. 
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Only  tlie  people  of  Coatesville  can  understand  wliat  a change  there  has  heein 
Instead  of  scores  of  drunkards  on  the  streets,  many  of  whom  were  arrested  and 
more  of  whom  should  have  been,  yon  now  see  crowds  of  shoppers  wh^.)  are  put- 
ting  their  money  into  legitimate  lines  of  business.'' 


WEST  CHESTEK,  AFTER  THREE  OF  ITS  SIX  LICEXSES  WERE  ELIMINATED. 


Burgess  Plummer  E.  Jefferies,  of  Vdest  Cliester,  on  September  24,  1913,  said  r 

“The  cost  of  maintaining  in  the  Chester  County  Prison  the  drunks  and  dis- 
orderly prisoners,  arrested  in  West  Chester  during  the  past  six  months,  has 
been  $10.95,  as  against  $37.35  paid  during  the  same  months  last  year. 

“ The  borough  of  Coatesville  paid  during  that  time  $44.55,  while  last  year  its 
expenses  were  $104.40  for  the  keeping  of  drunks  and  disorderlies. 

“ Persons  arrested  in  West  Chester  for  drunkenness  during  the  past  six 
months  have  numbered  eight,  while  in  the  same  time  last  year  there  were 
28  arrests  for  the  same  cause.” 

Burgess  Jefferies  felt  that  these  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  are  only 
an  index  of  Avliat  will  he  found  true  in  other  districts  where  the  drinking  places 
liaA^e  decreased  in  number. 

SIX  MONTHS  WITHOUT  LICENSE  IN  KENNETT  SQUARE. 

UniA’ersal  testimony  from  the  best  citizens  is  that  “ No  license,”  from  every 
vieAvpoint,  has  wrought  a decided  change  for  the  better.  Women  can  walk  the 
streets  by  day  or  night  without  fear  of  insult,  Avhich  was  formerly  a frequent 
occurrence  on  State  Street.  Residents  of  Broad  Street  note  the  absence  of  mid- 
night orgies.  Drunkenness  is  a rare  sight,  and  the  streets  are  quiet  and  orderly. 
And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  licensed  bars  are  within  easy  access  by  train  or 
trolley,  as  near  as  4 miles  north,  eas,  and  south  of  Kennett. 

The  burgess  states  that  his  books  show  exactly  50  per  cent  fewer  cases  to 
appear  before  him  for  the  six  months  Of  no  license  than  for  the  last  six  months 
of  the  open  bar. 

The  policemen  report  33  per  cent  less  arrests  of  every  description,  and  a 
much  more  quiet  and  decent  town.  A justice  of  the  peace  reports  great  decrease 
in  cases  of  petty  and  domestic  troubles. 

One  business  man  reports  20  per  cent  increase  in  business  over  the  correspoml- 
ing  six  months  of  last  year. 

A saloon  advocate  from  another  town  had  been  asserting  that  the  refusal  of 
license  had  hurt  the  Kennett  Square  business  men.  When  asked  to  name  them, 
he  did  name  several.  One  of  these  was  a grocer,  who,  when  interviewed  said : 
“ Of  course,  I lost  the  hotel  trade  after  signing  the  remonstrance,  but  my  other 
trade  has  increased  enough  to  more  than  make  up  the  ditference.  We  do  not 
want  the  saloon  back  again.” 

The  other  man  has  a store  and  restaurant  in  one  building.  When  asked  if 
his  trade  had  been  hurt  by  the  closing  of  the  saloon  he  said  his  business  had 
increased  since  then,  and  Avas  still  increasing.  “ For  example,”  he  said,  “ to-day 
my  grocery  business  has  been  so  large  that  I have  been  obliged  to  neglect  the 
restaurant.” 

A druggist,  AAdiose  soda-Avater  trade  has  increased  in  a remarkable  degree 
OA^er  other  summers,  smiled  Avhen  asked  about  the  effect  of  the  closing  of  the 
barroom,  and  said  “ Business  is  better.” 

Another  business  man  said  : “All  you  need  to  do  is  to  look  doAvn  State  Street 
on  any  Saturday  night  to  see  the  change  for  the  better.” 

One  of  the  restauraut  men  said  that  his  business  had  increased  100  per  cent 
since  the  closing  of  the  saloon. 

A prominent  contractor  reports,  “ Before  the  closing  of  the  bar  I dared  not 
leaA^e  my  men  for  any  length  of  time,  lest  on  coming  back  I should  find  them 
idling  and  drinking.  Noav  I have  left  them  for  a day  at  a time  and  find  I can 
trust  them.” 

One  of  the  plumbers  reports : “ Since  the  closing  of  the  bar  I have  receiA^ed, 
without  solicitation,  full  payment  on  three  bad  bills  aaJucIi  I never  expected  to 
collect,  because  there  Avas  neA-er  any  money.  I tell  you,  no  license  for  me 
every  time.” 

One  butcher  AA^as  quoted  as  being  dissatisfied  Avith  the  ueAv  conditions,  but 
Avhen  inter vieAA’ed  it  aatts  found  that  his  only  complaint  Avas  that  iioav  it  was 
next  to  impossible  for  him  to  get  rid  of  his  poorer  cuts  of  meat.  Men  Avith 
their  pay  in  their  pockets  could  afford  to  sIioav  more  consideration  to  their 
families  in  the  purchase  of  provisions. 
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A boy  gave  expression  to  tbe  prevailing  sentiment.  “ I am  glad  the  saloon  is 
shut.  Dad  used  to  spend  all  his  money  there,  but  now  he  takes  ma  and  us 
children  to  the  moving  pictures  every  Saturday  night.  He  is  kinder  to  ma,  too. 
He  takes  her  to  ride  Sunday  afternoons.” 

L'XICOEN  IXX  AT  KENXETT. 

Unicorn  Inn  is  the  name  of  the  proposed  temperance  hotel  in  Kennett  Square. 
The  Elhvood  Worrall  property,  on  State  Street,  has  been  purcliased  at  a cost 
of  $17,900.  The  building  contains  two  stores  and  a dwelling  house.  It  will  be 
thoroughly  remodeled  and  made  into  a modern  hotel.  When  tinished  it  will  be 
a four-story  building,  with  an  attractive  front ; two  dining  rooms,  one  for  private 
parties  and  one  for  public  use ; a lobby  for  men  and  a parlor  for  women,  both 
equipped  with  toilet  conveniences.  In  each  of  the  guest  rooms  there  will  be  a 
set  of  bowls  with  running  water,  and  the  whole  building  will  be  lighted  and 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  home  citizens  and  the  traveling  public.  At  present 
there  are  48  stockholders  and  a board  of  directors  of  15  men.  A charter  has 
been  applied  for. 

With  the  help  of  the  income  from  the  two  stores  it  is  expected  to  make  this 
hotel  a paying  investment.  The  chief  motive,  however,  is  not  financial,  but 
spiritual.  What  has  already  been  accomplished  in  the  battle  with  intemperance 
and  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  use  of  liquor  is  of  a negative  character.  The 
saloon  of  Kennett  Square  has  been  removed,  and  marked  improvement  has 
already  been  shown  as  a result  of  this.  This,  however,  is  but  the  beginning  of 
the  work.  Not  only  must  temptations  be  removed  from  the  people,  but  some- 
thing better  and  more  attractive  than  these  temptations  must  be  given  them. 
This  is  what  Kennett  Square  is  tryiiig  to  do.  The  first  step  in  this  work  is  to 
hold  the  ground  already  gained ; and  then  make  permanent  the  good  already 
achieved.  This  seemed  to  require  the  providing  of  a temperance  hotel,  and  is 
the  first  step  in  Kennett  Square's  work  of  a large,  positive  character. 

OXFOED  WITHOUT  LICENSE. 

The  order  in  the  borough  of  Oxford  is  much  better  since  the  town  went  dry, 
April  1,  1913,  despite  the  fact  that,  contrary  to  predictions  made  by  some,  there 
have  been  more  people  in  town  than  usual  on  several  gala  occasions.  Great 
crowds  have  been  on  the  streets  every  clear  Saturday  night,  but  the  people  are 
all  sober,  good-humored  and  very  little  profanity  is  heard  on  the  streets.  The 
stores,  restaurants,  and  moving-picture  shows  are  crowded  with  well-behaved 
people. 

;;  The  changed  conditions  are  most  noticeable  during  crowded  times.  At  the 
' time  of  the  Oxford  Spring  Fair,  June  4,  5,  6,  1913,  when  thousands  of  people 
were  in  the  town,  there  was  not  a single  arrest  made  for  drunkenness. 

But  one  arrest  at  the  fall  fair,  September  24-26,  1913 — that  of  a man  who 
= came  in  drunk  from  another  place. 

At  former  fairs  four  special  policemen  from  Philadelphia  were  brought  here 
to  keep  order,  but  despite  all  efforts  the  streets  after  5 of  6 p.  m.  fair  nights 
were  not  fit  places  for  decent  people,  especially  women  and  children. 

This  year  there  were  no  special  officers,  and  yet  there  was  no  disorder. 

The  conductors  of  the  trains  leaving  Oxford  Friday  afternoon,  September 
26,  said  there  was  the  greatest  change.  One  conductor  said  that  usually  out  of 
225  or  250  he  carried  on  Friday  of  the  fair  he  would  have  about  50  intoxicated 
men.  He  would  have  difficulty  in  collecting  tickets  and  fares.  This  year  he 
did  not  have  one  drunken  man,  consequently  no  trouble  with  tickets  or  fares. 
He  hopes  never  to  see  the  return  of  the  licensed  liquor  traffic, 
j The  official  records  of  the  borough  show  the  number  of  arrests  from  April  1, 

1912,  to  April  1,  1913.  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  41.  From  April  1, 

1913,  to  October  1,  1913,  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  7. 

The  traveling  public  have  been  well  accommodated  at  the  two  hotels,  without 
license. 

A rest  room,  centrally  located,  has  been  opened  since  June  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  out-of-town  women  and  children.  Since  opening  it  has  accommodated 
more  than  2,000  persons. 

The  business  people  approached  all  say  they  would  not  like  to  see  the  return 
to  former  conditions,  and  all  maintain  that  business  has  not  been  hindered, 
but  materially  improved  under  the  new  conditions  of  a dry  town. 
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THE  BOKOUGH  OF  ATGLEN  SINCE  ITS  LICENSE  WAS  KEVOKED. 

When,  in  response  to  a remonstrance  signed  by  62  per  cent  of„the  men  who 
voted  at  the  last  presidential  election  and  evidence  of  violations  of  the  law  on 
the  part  of  the  applicant,  license  was  refused  by  the  court  in  March,  1913, 
it  was  freely  predicted  that  local  business  would  go  to  pieces. 

The  reverse  has  proved  to  be  true.  Several  merchants  report  increase  of 
business.  The  grocers-  are  all  holding  their  full  trade  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
a cut-rate  chain  store  has  just  been  opened  in  a neighboring  town  but  a mile 
away.  A liveryman  repor-ts  marked  increase  in  business  for  the  six  months 
over  the  same  period  last  year.  There  is  every  evidence  that  the  removal  of  the 
saloon  puts  more  money  into  legitimate  channels. 

Farmers  from  the  surrounding  country  continue  to  come  in  as  great  numbers 
to  the  creamery  and  to  market  their  potatoes  as  before.  It  is  being  demon- 
strated that  the  farmers  of  Chester  County  do  not  hunt  the  towns  where  the 
saloon  exists  to  do  their  marketing  and  buying.  They  do  go,  however,  where 
they  can  buy  and  sell  to  the  best  advantage,  and  for  that  reason  they  come  to 
the  saloonless  borough  of  Atglen. 

The  crime  of  even  a small  town  can  stand  reduction.  In  the  corresponding 
six  months  of  last  year  there  were  eight  arrests.  This  year  but  two.  No  public 
charge  for  maintenance  of  prisoners  for  this  year.  The  constable  stated,  when 
he  went  to  put  a man  into  the  lockup  in  July,  the  first  since  the  closing  of  the 
saloon  in  March,  he  found  the  weeds  in  front  of  the  door  had  grown  as  high  as 
the  knob  and  the  spiders  had  woven  a web  over  knob  and  key  hole. 

Three  private  boarding  houses  are  so  located  as  to  give  ample  accommodations 
to  the  traveling  public,  and  another  will  be  opened  if  occasion  seems  to  require. 
There  is  no  need  of  a licensed  hotel  in  the  place,  and  the  better  and  cleaner 
conditions  of  the  town  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  gone  to  stay. 

“ DRY  ” AVONDALE  BOROUGH. 

Avondale  has  for  a long  time  had  no  licensed  hotel,  and  although  it  has  suf- 
fered from  the  proximity  of  licensed  places  in  adjacent  townships,  its  condition 
has  always  been  immensely  better  than  that  of  its  neighbors  with  their  licensed 
bars.  But  since  last  spring,  when  nearby  points  were  refused  license  the  change 
is  most  distinctly  marked,  and  many  of  the  citizens  will  testify  to  great  improve- 
ment over  early  conditions. 

Formerly  the  trolley  cars  that  arrived  from  the  east  late  in  the  evening  often 
came  laden  with  an  inebriated  crowd  that  was  boisterous  and  sometimes  trouble- 
some, but  since  no  license  prevails  at  points  that  were  the  source  of  our  trouble 
the  trolley  men  bear  testimony  to  and  the  public  recognize  the  great  change 
for  the  better  conditions  that  prevail. 

Late  travel  by  trolley  is  no  longer  a menace  to  life  and  limb,  while  some  who 
frequently  traversed  the  streets  of  tlie  town  showing  the  effects  of  indulgence 
now  observe  the  proprieties  of  decent  citizens,  and  no  doubt  are  thankful  that 
temptation  has  been  further  removed.  If  a little  restriction  produces  such 
results,  what  might  not  eradication  effect. 

WEST  GROVE  NEVER  HAD  A LIQUOR  LICENSE. 

West  Grove  Borough  has  had  a hotel  for  years,  but  never  a saloon.  Among 
our  1,?>0()  people  a case  of  drunkenness  is  rare.  Some  years  ago,  before  Oxford, 
Kennett,  and  Toughkenamon  bars  were  closed,  the  late  trolleys  and,, trains,  on 
Saturday  nights  especially,  used  to  dump  upon  us  staggering  and  shouting 
candidates  for  the  lockup.  A policeman  then  was  a necessary  expense. 

About  30  years  ago,  when  the  need  for  a hotel  developed,  the  citizens  built  a 
temperance  house.  The  landlord  obtained  gradually  paid  off  the  mortgage 
and  raised  a family  beside.  The  next  proprietor,  though  opposed  by  the  citi- 
zens, applied  for  a license.  Failing  in  this  he  closed  his  establishment  and  made 
the  plea  that  West  Grove  was  without  a public  house.  The  citizens  “ jumped 
to  their  guns,”  subscribed  the  fund,  and  built  the  “ Hotel  Roseboro,”  which, 
without  a liquor  license,  continues  to  serve  the  ahiding  and  transient  public. 

Ous  savings  fund  in  the  national  bank  is,  with  respect  to  the  size  of  its  home 
town,  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  county.  The  county’s  second  largest  store  grew 
up  here.  West  Grove’s  Building  and  Loan  Association,  now  11  years  old,  is 
one  of  the  best  paying  ones  in  the  county,  and  has  never  foreclosed  a mort- 
gage. For  its  size  we  have  on  the  average  as  prosperous  a community  as  is 
to  be  found  in  all  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Says  Ban  on  Rum  has  Fokced  Drop  in  Crime. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  GRAND  JURY  REPORTS  BIG  DROP  IN  AHOLENCE. 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  October  9. 

The  grand  jiirv  of  the  comity  reported  to  the  court  this  afternoon  a review  of 
of  its  work.  It‘ set  forth  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a marked  decrease  in 
crime  since  1912.  In  October  of  last  year  there  were  presented  36  cases,  while 
this  year  for  the  October  term  there  were  but  21. 

The  report  notes  the  gi-eatest  decrease  in  crime,  principally  from  sections  of 
the  county  where  liquor  licenses  have  been  curtailed  or  entirely  wiped  out.  It 
also  notes  that  all  through  most  of  the  cases  brought  to  its  notice  there  was 
the  evidence  that  drink  had  its  paralyzing  influence  upon  the  minds  and  morals 
of  accused  persons. 

It  adds : “ The  debasing  influence  of  the  saloon  has  been  so  apparent  in  a 
majority  of  the  cases  that  we  feel  compelled  to  make  the  observation  that  the 
general 'public  must  pay  the  price  for  permitting  the  existence  of  these  highly 
objectionable  sources  of  crime.” 


THE  LEGAL  BATTLE, 


For  the  legal  battle  at  the  special  and  remonstrance  sessions  of  the  court  of 
quarter  sessions  of  Chester  County  seven  attorneys  represented  the  no-license 
forces.  The  first  gun  was  fired  by  the  West  Chester,  Coatesville,  and  Phoenix- 
ville  contingents  when  petitions  to  revoke  licenses  in  these  named  places  and 
Talley  Forge  were  presented  to  the  court.  Judge  Butler  having  ruled  that  the 
court'  itself  would  pass  on  the  evidence,  appointed  March  5 as  the  date  for  a 
sitting  in  special  session  to  hear  the  evidence.  On  March  17  the  remonstrance 
court  opened  its  session.  On  March  24  the  final  decision  of  the  court  having 
been  announced,  the  net  result  of  the  campaign  became  known,  as  follows : 


Total  applicants  before  the  court  (retail,  59;  wholesale,  3) 

Licenses  revoked  by  the  court 

Applications  withdrawn  before  hearings 

Applications  withdrawn  at  close  of  hearings 

Renewals  refused 

New  applications  refused 

New  applications  withdrawn 

Wholesale  applications  refused 


n 

3 

3 

2 

i' 


1 


62 


26 


36 

Taylor  House,  Coatesville,  refused  Apr.  16 1 

Total  licenses  granted 35 

No-license  campaign  victory,  27. 


OLD  AND  PROSPECTIVE  LICENSES  ELIMINATED. 

Atglen  Borough  (now  dry) 

Coatesville  Borough  (now  dry) 

Kennett  Square  Borough  (now  dry) 

New  Garden  Township  (now  dry)  : 

Landenberg 

Toiighkenamon 

Oxford  Borough  ( now  dry ) 

Warwick  Township  (now  dry) 

West  Marlborough  Township  (now  dry) 

Phoenixville  Borough  (7  remaining) , 

West  Chester  Borough  (3  remaining) 

Willistown  Township  (1  remaining) 

New  applications  withdrawn  and  refused 

Old  wholesale  applications  refused 


Licenses. 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 


1 


Result  of  no-license  victory. 
66287—18 18 
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STATISTICAL  MISCELLANY. 


Total  population  of  Chester  County 109,  21B 

Total  adult  population  (estimated  two-fifths  of  total) 43,  686 


Men  who  signed  general  remonstrance 10,  370 

Women  who  signed  general  remonstrance 13,  566 


Total  adults  signing  against  liquor  traffic 23,  936 


Per  cent  signing  general  remonstrance : 

Men  who  voted  at  last  presidential  election 531 

Of  adult  population ^ 55 

WET  V.  DRY. 

Number  of  wet  townships  in  county : 16 

Number  of  wet  boroughs  in  county 7 

23 

Number  of  dry  townships  in  county 41 

Number  of  dry  boroughs  in  countv 8 

49 


Total  boroughs  and  townships  in  county 72 

FROM  A BUSINESS  MAN’S  STANDPOINT. 

Mr.  Clarence  L.  Huston,  of  Coatesville,  Pa.,  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Anti-Saloon  League,  is  a manufacturer.  He  is  deeply  interested 
in  religious  and  philanthropic  work,  being  the  successor  of  Hon.  John  Converse 
as  chairman  of  the  evangelistic  committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  a 
recent  address  he  set  forth  his  experience  and  observation  as  a manufacturer 
in  trying  to  deal  with  the  drink  problem  as  it  affects  his  employees.  He  said, 
in  part : 

“ When  I first  took  hold  as  superintendent  of  the  works  some  25  years  ago  I 
decided,  after  careful  consideration,  that  I could  not  be  satisfied  to  give  uny 
countenance  to  drinking  on  the  part  of  the  men.  ' So  I began  to  deal  with  them 
in  a kindly,  forceful  way  when  I found  out  they  were  in  the  habit  of  indulging 
even  when  away  from  their  work,  and,  of  course,  could  not  permit  anything 
like  drinking  or  evidence  of  intoxication  while  at  work. 

“ I was  a little  fearful  lest  it  might  result  in  a shortage  of  capable  men,  but 
found  just  the  reverse,  as  we  never  had  to  hunt  for  men  or  advertise  for  them. 
We  have  always  found  a sufficient  number  of  applicants,  good,  respectable  men, 
who  were  glad  to  work  in  a place  where  there  was  decent  behavior  and  a free- 
dom from  things  which  make  it  obnoxious  or  painful  for  Christian  men  to  work 
with  satisfaction. 

“ Notices  prohibiting  profane  or  foul  language  were  posted  at  suitable  places 
around  the  works. 

“ The  problem  was  a comparatively  simple  one  until  we  began  to  get  foreign- 
speaking men  to  do  the  unskilled  labor — American  ineii  not  relishing  this  work 
when  they  could  get  anything  else  to  do. 

“ We  housed  the  foreign  workmen  in  comfortable  quarters  built  upon  our  own 
property,  where  we  could  control  their  actions.  When  the  beer  wagons  started 
to  deliver  we  warned  them  to  keep  off,  and  when  they  persisted,  we  arrested 
them  and  forced  them  either  to  plead  guilty  or  to  conviction  upon  the  charge 
of  selling  liquor  in  an  illegal  manner,  the  restriction  for  this  kind  of  traffic  being 
quite  stringent  and  effective,  if  one  will  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  look  it 
up  and  handle  it  vigorously. 

“ In  addition  to  this,  all  of  our  foreign-speaking  men,  who  are  the  principal 
offenders  in  this  line,  are  required  to  sign  in  their  rental  contract  that  they 
will  not  bring  liquor  nor  allow  it  to  be  brought  into  their  houses,  and  the  men 
themselves  recognize  the  manifest  benefit  that  has  come  to  them  by  this 
restriction. 

“ We  find  in  our  work  that  the  very  best  men  are  the  men  who  never  have 
touched  intoxicants — Christian  men,  who  work  at  every  opportunity  and  who 
are  dependable  at  all  times  and  can  stand  the  physical  strain  of  the  hot  work 
of  the  furnaces  better  than  drinking  men  can ; retain  their  ability  to  work 
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throujili  a longer  period  of  years,  and  give  a totally  different  degree  of  satis- 
faction in  tlie  manning  of  all  our  different  departments. 

“ One  of  our  chief  difficulties  has  been  that  men  who  were  apparently  sober 
ulien  younger  have  formed  the  habit  of  taking  a drink  now  and  then,  "and  as 
they  grow  older  they  found  themselves  leaning  more  and  more  upon  it  until  it 
possessed  them  and  caused  their  demotion  from  positions  of  importance  to  ones 
of  less  value  and  emolument.  Yet,  because  of  their  long  connection  with  our 
company,  we  can  not  bring  ourselves  to  the  point  of  discharging  them  alto- 
gether, as  their  families  would  otherwise  suffer,  and,  we  fear,  having  been  so 
long  separated  from  other  lines  of  work  and  other  associations,  it  would  be 
very  hard  for  them  to  get  other  means  of  living  elsewhere.  So  we  have  to 
discipline  them  and  worry  along  with  them  the  best  we  can ; whereas  if  there 
I were  no  temptations  for  these  men  to  take  a drink,  these  conditions  would  not 
have  been  brought  out. 

|j  “ I am  a most  firm  believer,  from  all  standpoints,  that  drink  is  an  absolute 
evil,  ruining  a man  physically,  morally,  and  spiritually,  and  that  the  only  right 
I course  is  for  every  man  to  let  it  absolutely  alone. 

I “ I believe  a great  deal  of  our  economic  unrest  would  be  remedied  if  the 
I liquor  business  were  put  out  of  our  land,  as  it  destroys  the  efficiency  of  such 
i an  enormous  army  of  men  and  wastes  such  enormous  sums  of  their  hard  earn- 
b ings  for  that  which  is  not  bread. 

1 “ Our  concern  has  been  established  for  a long  time,  having  grown  from  a 

c modest-sized  establishment  to  one  employing  about  2,000  men,  paying  out.  when 
I running  full,  about  $100,000  a month  in  wages.  I think  you  will  find  from 

i anyone  posted  on  the  standing  in  the  markets  of  products  of  our  character  that 
we  are  still  ‘ in  the  game.’  ” 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  I would  like  to  introduce  Mr.  Chester  M.  Culver, 
! who  is  general  manager  of  the  Employers’  Association  of  the  city  of 
: Detroit. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  him. 


STATEMENT  OF  ME.  CHESTER  M.  CULVER,  GENERAL  MANAGER 
EMPLOYERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  DETROIT. 

Mr.  Culver.  There  are  just  two  or  three  things  that  I would  like 
to  sa}^  about  this  subject.  We  conduct  in  Detroit,  in  connection  with 
our  association,  a labor  bureau,  through  which  pass  each  year  men 
sent  by  us  to  various  manufacturing  plants  and  contractors  of  De- 
troit, something  over  76,000  men.  I think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we 
are  in  pretty  close  touch  with  the  labor  situation  in  Detroit,  generally 
; and  specifically. 

* Senator  Kenyon.  What  percentage  of  those  are  foreigners? 

Mr.  Culver.  I hardly  like  to  be  quoted  on  that,  as  it  would  be  noth- 
g ing  more  than  a guess,  because  there  are  so  many  statements  which 
i vary  so  greatly  as  to  the  number  of  foreigners  in  Detroit. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a considerable  proportion? 
f Mr.  Culver.  It  is  a very  large  proportion.  I should  say  that  it  is 
not  less  than  10  per  cent — 30  to  10  per  cent.  As  I say,  that  is  a mere 
==  'e  guess,  because  the  figures  have  varied  so  greatly. 

We  have  had  in  Detroit  a shortage  of  labor,  very  great  shortage 
I of  labor,  which  has  become  exceedingly  acute  within  the  last  three 
i months.  We  have  been  increasing  our  munitions  manufactories. 
We  have  been  turning  our  plants  over  from  the  manufacture  of  auto- 

I mobiles  and  other  products  to  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  and  we 
have  required  an  increasingly  large  number  of  men.  A survey  which 

II  we  made  recently  in  Detroit  showed  that  we -needed  immediately 
S about  35,000  additional  men  and  women,  and  that  we  would  need  in 

I ||  the  near  future  an  additional  25,000  more.  So  that  our  condition  has 
ffbeen  acute.  It  was  acute,  very  acute,  the  1st  of  May,  when  prohibi- 
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tion  AYent  into  effect.  While  Ave  have  not  by  any  means  made  up  the 
necessary  force  Avhich  Ave  require,  there  has  been  a perceptible  differ- 
ence in  conditions  since  the  1st  of  May.  There  has  been  a fallino- 
off  in  the  number  of  men  applying  for  jobs.  I might  add  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  population  of  Detroit.  It  is  continually 
increasing,  but  there  has  been  a falling  off  in  the  number  of  men 
applying  for  jobs. 

To  the  question  Avhich  I have  asked  of  A^ery,  A^ery  many  manufac- 
turers in  Detroit  as  to  Avhether  or  not  they  have  lost  any  men  through 
prohibition  going  into  effect,  the  ansAver  has  been  invariably  in  the 
negative.  So  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  not  a single  employer 
has  reported  the  loss  of  a man  AA^ho  has  gone  to  other  cities  on  account 
of  prohibition  in  Michigan.  Not  only  that,  but  the  efficiency  of  those 
in  the  shops  has  increased  very  greatly.  That  has  been  reported  to 
us  from  several  hundred  employers  in  Detroit.  There  is  a very 
marked  increase  in  efficiency,  possibly  not  all  due  to  prohibition.  I 
do  not  think  it  is.  We  have  had  other  plans  and  other  efforts  made, 
but  certainl}^  Ave  consider  a part  of  it  properly  to  be  charged  to 
prohibition. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  hear  the  statement  here  this  morning 
that  the  labor  of  Detroit  Avas  the  lowest  grade  of  any  large  city  in 
the  United  States,  or  substantially  that? 

Mr.  CuLA^ER.  The  loAvest  paid.  That  Avas  the  statement — the  Ioav- 
est  paid. 

Senator  Kenyon.  lYell,  the  loAvest  paid.  AYhat  do  you  say  to  that  ? 

Mr.  CuLA'ER.  I had  certainly  intended  to  refer  to  that  myself.  I 
may  just  as  Avell  do  it  here.  Of  course,  I have  brought  to  you  no 
hgures.  I can  only  speak  from  my  OAvn  knoAvledge,  gained  both  in 
Detroit  and  elseAvhere,  and  I say,  Avithout  the  slightest  fear  of  suc- 
cessful contradiction,  that  there  is  not  another  city  in  the  United 
States  Avhich  can  shoAV  as  high  an  average  Avage  as  Detroit  can  to-day. 
Nor  do  I believe  there  is  another  city  in  the  United  States  that  can  ! 
begin  to  shoAv  as  high  as  Detroit  shoAvs  to-day.  Our  Avage  scale,  so 
called,  is  not  the  test  of  Avhat  the  man  earns,  because  by  far  the 
greater  majority  of  the  men  in  Detroit  are  on  pieceAvork,  under  | 
premium  and  bonus  systems.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a plant  in  : 
the  city,  Avithin  my  knoAvledge,  Avhich  does  not  haA^e  some  such  sys- 
tem. So  that  Avhat  may  be  stated  as  the  Avage  scale  does  not  indicate  ! 
the  earnings  of  the  men.  I could  tell  you  Avell-authenticated  stories  ! 
of  earnings  that  are  simply  fabulous  on  a pieceAvork  basis,  by  men 
Avho  haA^e  deA  eloped  their  skill  and  their  ability  in  a particular  line. 

Senator  IvENAmN.  Give  us  some  instances  of  that,  Avill  you?  Hoav 
high  do  they  run  ? 

Mr.  CuLAmR.  A man  came  to  my  office  just  a feAv  days  ago  Avho  Avas  ; 
Avorking  in  a munitions  plant,  and  he  said,  “ My  aA^erage  earnings  i 
have  exceeded  $13  a day  for  some  time.  My  highest  day  Avas  $22.”  I 
And  AAdien  I expressed  surprise  at  that  he  said,  “ That  is  nothing.  I | 
can  tell  you  of  a man  that  made  something  like  $78  in  one  day.”  j 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  knoAv  anything  about  the  bank  deposits  i 
since  prohibition?  HaA^e  they  increased  in  Detroit — the  deposits  in 
savings  banks  ? ! 

Mr.  Culver.  That,  I understand,  is  the  case.  I liaAe  no  knoAvl-  | 
edge  of  that  of  my  oaaui,  but  I have  heard  that  statement  made,  and  ! 
I heard  it  made  recently  by  a banker. 
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Another  thing  with  regard  to  efRciency,  in  a community  like  ours, 
where  so  much  of  the  work  is  done  on  a piecework  and  on  a gang- 
system  basis,  the  efficiency  of  a gang  depends  upon  the  condition  of 
every  individual  member  of  the  gang,  and  if  any  one  of  the  gang 
is  not  up  to  par,  the  loss  is  the  loss  of  the  whole  gang,  so  that  when 
a single  individual  is  under  the  influence,  more  or  less,  of  liquor,  he 
very  greatly  influences  the  output  of  the  gang  and  reduces  by  that 
much  the  efficienc}^  of  the  gang. 

I think,  gentlemen,  that  that  is  all  I have  to  offer.  I do  not  know 
how  I can  make  any  more  emphatic  the  belief  of  the  employers  of 
Detroit,  Avhich  is  almost  unanimous,  that  prohibition  has  been  of 
immense  advantage,  not  only  to  the  community  but  also  to  the  em- 
ployers, to  the  manufacturers,  and  in  the  production  of  munitions  for 
this  war. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  the  men  themselves  complain  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Culver.  They  do  not.  And  I have  had  experience  with  a 
great  number  of  men,  some  of  whom  are  very  greatly  addicted  to  the 
use  of  liquor.  Xaturally  we  get  a great  many,  more  or  less  incom- 
petents, men  that  we  have  to  support  by  assistance,  who  are  unable 
to  keep  a job  very  long.  I know  of  a great  many  such  instances,  and 
in  every  single  case  within  my  knowledge  the  man  is  at  work,  in- 
dustrious and  sober,  where  he  was  unable  to  keep  a job  before  pro- 
hibition was  put  into  effect. 

Our  experience  has  established  the  fact  that  labor  difficulties  are 
brought  on  and  much  enhanced  by  the  indulgence  in  drink  on  the 
part  of  the  men.  We  had  less  trouble  during  the  month  of  May  this 
year  (the  month  when  most  labor  demands  are  made)  than  in  any 
previous  year  within  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Gronna.  Have  you  seen  the  statement  issued  by  a number 
of  manufacturers  in  your  city — this  statement  here  [handing  paper 
to  Mr.  Culver] ! 

Mr.  Culver.  Yes,  sir;  my  name  is  at  the  bottom  of  that  statement. 

Senator  Gronna.  This  is  only  a circular  letter,  and  I would  like 
to  have  you  make  any  comment  that  you  wish  with  reference  to 
those  firms. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  going  into  the  record.  Senator  Gronna  ? 

Senator  Gronna.  I haven’t  offered  it  for  the  record.  It  is  only 
a circular  letter,  and  as  you  know  these  men,  I certainly  wmuld  like 
to  have  your  opinion  about  them. 

Mr.  Culver.  I know  them  all  personally.  This  letter  is  dated 
June  22,  1918.  It  is  headed,  Statement  re  Jones  amendment  to. 
Agricultural  appropriation  bill.” 

Senator  Kenyon.  I presume  you  will  offer  it  for  the  record, 
Senator  ? 

Senator  Gronna.  Yes;  I think  it  had  better  go  in  here. 

(The  paper  referred  to  follows:) 

.STATEMENT  EE  JONES  A]MENDMENT  TO  THE  AGRICVLTVRAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL. 

.Tune  22,  1918. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  been  informed  that  Hon.  E.  X.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  thinks  that  war  prohibition  will  disorganize  labor  activities 
in  shipbuilding  plants.  And  the  newspapers  report  that  Hon.  Bainbridge  Colby, 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  has  appeared  before  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee 
to  protest  against  the  enactment  of  war  prohibition  on  the  same  ground. 
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Detroit  is  tlie  largest  city  in  America  under  prohibition.  The  prohibition  law 
went  into  effect  here  on  May  1 of  this  year.  A great  number  of  our  leading 
industrial  concerns  are  working  on  immense  contracts  for  war  material.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  experience  of  our  large  industries  as  touching 
the  point  raised  in  the  objection  of  the  Shipping  Board  to  prohibition  is  not 
only  valuable  but  conclusive  on  this  point. 

There  is  no  division  of  opinion  among  our  leaders.  They  are  unanimous  in 
giving  emphatic  testimony  to  the  wonderful  benefits  prohibition  is  producing. 
Our  big  concerns  are  reporting  fewer  absentees  of  men,  fewer  accidents,  gveater 
unity,  and  higher  efficiency  on  the  part  of  their  employees.  Their  men  come 
to  work  now  with  clear  heads  and  steady  hands  on  Monday  mornings  and  after 
holidays. 

Detroit’s  experience  has  proved  beyond  a possibility  of  doubt  that  the  wage 
earners  do  not  insist  on  their  beer  as  the  price  for  their  loyalty  ; and  that, 
instead  of  prohibition  causing  any  industrial  revolution  or  disorganization,  it, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a most  valuable  contribution  to  industrial  efficiency, 
higher  productivity,  and  conservation  of  man  power — all  of  which  are  of  very 
vital  consideration  to  our  country  in  these  war  times. 

If  the  Shipping  Board  and  others  who  object  to  war-emergency  prohibition 
on  the  gi*ound  that  it  will  cause  disorganization  of  labor  or  revolution  among 
industrial  workers,  will  but  study  the  experience  of  Detroit,  they  will  find  that 
their  anxiety  on  this  matter  is  totally  unfounded.  After  an  unexcelled  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  value  of  prohibition  in  its  relation  to  industrial  efficiency, 
our  conviction  is  that  no  measure  of  conservation  Avould  be  more  valuable  to 
our  country  and  its  interests  at  this  time  than  war-emergency  prohibition. 

We  thei'efo^’e  respectfully  submit  these  considerations  and  appeal  to  our 
Aational  Congress  for  ea.rly  favorable  action  in  l)ehalf  of  this  legislation. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Hen.ry  M.  Lelaiid,  president  Lincoln  Motor  Car  Co.:  Joseph  Boyer, 
[>resi(]ent  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. ; F.  S.  Bigler,  treas- 
urer and  general  manager  IMichigan  Bolt  A Nut  Co. : A.  R. 
Demory,  vice  president,  the  Timken  Detroit  Axle  Co. : John 
Trix.  president  American  Injector  Co. : S.  S.  Kresge,  president 
S.  S.  Kresge  Co : Frank  P Johnson,  president  Detroit  Screw 
VCorks ; F F.  Beall,  vice  president  Packard  Motor  Car  Co. ; 
Richard  H.  Wel)ber,  president  J.  L.  Hudson  Co  ; Chas.  M.  Car- 
son.  manager  Cadillac  IMotor  Car  Co. : Richard  H.  Scott,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  Reo  IMotor  Car  Co. ; Chester  iM. 
Culver,  secretary  Employers’  .\ssociation  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  CrLVER.  Henry  M.  Leland,  the  first  signer  of  this  paper,  is  at 
present  the  president  of  the  Lincoln  Motor  Car  Co.,  until  last  sum- 
mer the  president  of  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I wish  yon  would  also  put  in  the  number  of 
men  they  employ,  if  yon  knoAV. 

M.  Celver.  In  many  instances  I can  tell  yon.  In  some  I might 
not  be  able  to  exactly,  because  it  is  changing  from  day  to  day,  as 
yon  realize.  The  Lincoln  Motor  Co.  is  engaged  inThe  mannfactnre 
of  Liberty  motors,  100  per  cent,  and  is  reaching  some  very  remark- 
able resnits  in  the  production  of  that  motor.  They  employ  at  the 
present  time  about  3,600  men  and  AAmmen.  I can  only  guess,  but  I 
think  it  is  about  1,600  Avomen. 

Joseph  Boyer  is  the  president  of  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
Co.  The  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.  employs  approximately 

6.000  men  and  AYomen.  . . 

F.  S.  Bigler  is  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  Michigan 
Bolt  & Xiit  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  concerns  in  Detroit,  but  not  a 
large  one.  They  employ,  I think,  about  600  men. 

A.  E.  Demory  is  the  Auce  president  and  the  actiye  head  of  the 
Timken  Detroit*  Axle  Co.,  engaged  yery  largely  upon  the  production 
of  axles  for  war  trucks  at  the  present  time.  They  employ  about 

8.000  men. 
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Mr.  John  Trix,  president  of  the  American  Injector  Co.,  is  here  to 
speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Kresge  is  here  to  speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Johnson  is  president  of  the  Detroit  Screw  lYorks. 
A large  part  of  the  product  of  the  Detroit  Screw  Works  is  going 
directly  and  indirectly  into  the  production  of  munitions.  They 
emplo}^  about  3,000  men. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Beall  is  yice  president  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 
Most  of  yon  ki;ow  the  Packard  Co.  is  making  Liberty 
motors,  as  Axell  as  trucks  of  yarions  kinds.  It  is  engaged  almost 
wholly  on  munitions  production  and  employs  in  excess  of  8,000  men. 

Mr.  Eichard  H.  Webber  is  president  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  a 
department  store.  I can  not  giye  yon  the  number  of  employees. 

Mr.  Cyrus  P.  Keex.  They  employ  a little  oyer  1.200. 

i\Ir.  CuLyER.  They  employ  oyer  1,200  men. 

j\Ir.  Charles  M.  Carson  is  the  industrial  manager  of  the  Cadillac 
Motor  Car  Co.,  of  Detroit.  That  company  employs  approximately 
8,000  men. 

Mr.  Eichard  H.  Scott.  I do  not  know.  He  is  yice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Eeo  Motor  Car  Co.  The  Eeo  Co.  is  a Lans- 
ing organization  and  I am  not  acquainted  with  that  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Dixwiddie.  At  this  point  I Avill  introduce  ^Ir.  John  Trix, 
president  of  the  American  Injector  Co.,  to  whom  ]Mr.  CuL^er  has 
just  referred. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  TRIX,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
INJECTOR  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Mr.  Trix.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I am  president  of  the 
American  Injector  Co.,  and  I am  interested  in  the  Liberty  motor  en- 
gine, which  is  built  by  the  Lincoln  Motor  Co. — by  the  Axay,  the  best 
flying  engine  that  is  built  in  the  Axoild.  I don't  Axant  you  to  forget 
that,  because  I bare  heard  so  maiw  bad  comments  on  that  engine  that 
if  I belieA^ed  one-hnndredth  part  of  Axhat  I haA^e  read  in  the  news- 
papers about  it  I AYOuldn't  leaye  the  earth  1 foot  if  I were  a flyer. 
[Laughter.]  But  you  can  rest  assured  and  take  my  Axord  as  a me- 
chanic that  it  is  the  best  engine  that  has  exer  been  put  into  a machine. 
I could  tell  you  of  many  trials  that  Axe  haA*e  made  AAuth  it,  and  to-day 
we  are  receixing  telegrams  from  abroad  saying  “For  heaA^en’s  sake, 
speed  up  and  send  ns  these  engines." 

Senator  Grox^xa.  Is  this  motor  being  made  by  prohibition  pro- 
ducers ? [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Trix.  AVe  liaA’e  some  foreign  labor,  and  AAuth  us  in  Detroit  it  is 
to-day  100  per  cent  prohibition,  and  I hope  it  Axill  continue  to  be,  be- 
cause the  results  that  we  are  2,’etting  warrant  that  assertion  and  that 
hope. 

Senator  Kex'yox^.  Hoax  many  men  do  you  employ  in  your  AAmrks? 

Mr.  Trix.  About  1,200  in  the  brass  Axorks  that  I am  interested  in. 
I am  interested  in  that  and  in  the  Lincoln  Motor  Co.,  in  the  Spear 
Engineering  Co.,  and  in  the  Eoberts  Brass  Co. 

Senator  Kexyoxx  Hoax  many  men  do  these  different  concerns  em- 
ploy? 
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Mr.  Trix.  All  together,  I presume,  we  would  run  7,000  or  8,000  in 
the  different  branches. 

Senator  Kenyon.  In  these  different  companies? 

Mr.  Trix.  Yes,  sir.  The  Lincoln  Motor — Mr.  Culver  has  it  a little 
bit  low.  We  have  to-day  over  4,200  men  and  Avomen  in  there.  Of 
course,  we  are  forced  to  put  in  women,  because  the  Government  has 
taken  so  many  of  our  boys — mechanics — away.  And,  strange  to  say, 
the  Avomen  are  taking  the  places  and  filling  the  places  of  men  very 
nicely. 

Getting  back  to  the  real  issue,  let  me  say  something  right  here, 
Senators.  I hope  that  you  Avill  pass  this  bill,  because  if  you  do  not  I 
do  not  knoAv  Avhat  Avill  happen  to  me  at  my  home.  I haven’t  had  a 
piece  of  bacon  in  my  home,  Avell,  I guess,  for  six  or  seven  months. 
When  I speak  of  it  my  Avife  says — my  good,  old  sAveetheart — “ Well, 
Ave  Avill  send  that  to  our  boys.”  We  liaA^e  got  two  boys  in  the  service ; 
and,  as  far  as  Avhite  bread  goes,  Ave  don’t  knoAv  such  a thing  as  that 
at  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  tAvo  boys  across  the  sea  ? 

Mr.  Trix.  Yes,  sir.  I Avish  to  say  that  as  far  as  economy  is  con- 
cerned, of  conseiwing  food,  I don’t  knoAv  of  anyone  in  the  Avorld  that 
could  do  it  any  more  than  my  Avife  does,  and  I hope  that  you  Avill  use 
all  your  influence  to  conserve  the  food  for  the  boys. 

Noav  I,  of  course,  come  from  Detroit,  Avhere  you  have  heard  this 
morning  that  Ave  were  a set  of  scabs  and  all  that.  I don’t  want  you 
to  believe  that,  because  that  is  not  true.  I believe  the  man  who  made 
that  statement  knows  that  it  is  not  true.  I don’t  look  like  a scab. 
I,  myself — he  has  got  nothing  on  me — served  at  the  bench  and  at  the 
lathe  for  many,  many  years,  and  I am  probably  as  good  a mechanic 
as  he  will  make  if  he  stays  at  his  business  for  a thousand  years. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  are  the  places  Avell  unionized,  the  places 
in  Detroit? 

Mr.  Trix.  Detroit  is  an  open-shop  toAvn.  That  is  the  reason  the 
gentleman  made  the  assault  on  Detroit  that  he  did.  It  is  an  open- 
shop  toAvn.  We  do  not  ask  a man  what  religion  he  belongs  to  or 
what  union  or  anything  else.  The  thing  we  want  to  know  most  is,  is 
he  an  American  citizen  and  Iioav  he  Avill  behave  himself  Avhen  he  gets 
in  our  factories. 

Senator  Gronna.  Are  there  many  foreigners  in  your  employ? 

Mr.  Trix.  Yes,  sir.  The  question  Avas  asked  here  what  Avas  the 
percentage  of  foreigners.  Before  Ave  started  to  draft  our  men  it  Avas 
estimated  that  50  per  cent  of  our  population  Avas  foreign.  In  the 
little  factory  Avhich  is  the  nest  egg  I started  in  I will  refer  to  to  giA^e  one 
illustration  of  some  foreigners.  I heard  a man  say  of  a Polander — 
I haA^e  a Polander  by  the  name  of  Joe  Placek  in  my  employ  Avho 
rarely  ever  came  to  work  on  Monday  but  Avhat  he  had  been  drunk 
Sunday.  A week  ago  yesterday  I walked  up  to  him — he  is  in  the  foun- 
dry, where  they  usually  think  they  have  got  to  have  beer,  and  where 
they  usually  carry  the  growler,  Avhich  I Avill  tell  you  about — I said 
to  him,  “Joe,  did  you  get  some  AA^hisky  yesterday?”  “No,”  he  said, 
shaking  his  head,  “ but  some  money,”  touching  his  pocket.  He  had 
some  money  in  his  pocket  that  he  had  left. 
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Xow,  talking  about  the  growler,  that  was  talked  about  this  morn- 
ing. A gentleman  Avas  talking  about  the  growler,  the  tin  can  they 
used  to  rush  AAitli  beer.  Yes;  that  used  to  be  the  case.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  whistle  was  bloAAui  they  AAmuld  haA^e  the  groAvler  and  go  out 
back  into  the  alley  to  the  saloon  and  bring  back  some  beer,  and  for 
the  next  hour  after  AA^e  started  up  you  could  alAA^ays  figure  on  an  acci- 
dent or  tAAm,  because  they  would  not  hsLxe  their  wits  Avitli  them. 
What  is  the  result  to-day  with  prohibition?  They  send  OA^er  there 
to  the  grocery  store  and  they  bring  oA^er  a couple  of  hundred  pint 
and  half  pint  bottles  of  milk,  and  the  men  bring  from  their  homes 
these  A^acuum  bottles  AAuth  coffee  and  tea  in  them. 

XoAA",  from  my  Adewpoint  I hope  that  we  will  neATr  haA^e  another 
glass  of  beer  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  if  I had  it  in  my  power 
you  would  not  have  another  one  in  the  whole  United  States. 

I don’t  know  of  anything  more  that  I can  say,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  prohibition,  as  Ave  have  been  told,  decreases, 
by  25  per  cent,  efficiency  in  these  different  places,  don’t  you  think  that 
as  a war  measure  we  ought  to  compel  you  to  have  liquors  in  your 
place  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Trix.  Yes,  sir;  if  that  were  true,  but  that  is  absolutel}^  not 
true. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  don’t  believe  that? 

Mr.  Trix.  I do  not.  You  are  talking  now  to  a man  avIio  knoAvs. 
I am  a mechanic  and  I know  it  is  right  the  opposite. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  wouldn’t  want  to  do  anything,  of  course,  to 
disturb  getting  food  over  to  your  boys? 

Mr.  Trix.  Xo;  I Avould  do  anything  I could  to  help  io  Avin  this  war. 
Uncle  Sam  can  use  me  this  very  minute  if  he  needs  me. 

Senator  Gronna.  Your  opinion  is  not  only  your  opinion  but  it  is 
based  upon  practical  experience  of  long  standing? 

Mr.  Trix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  Well,  we  had  testimony  before  our  committee  the 
other  day  to  the  effect  that  some  of  these  foreign  women  even  have 
unwillingly  gAen  up  their  beer.  Have  you  many  foreign  Avomen 
Avorking  in  your  establishment? 

Mr.  Trix.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  some  foreign  women  working  in  my 
establishments,  and  in  the  establishments  I am  talking  about,  and  I do 
not  know  that  to  be  the  case. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  haA^e  not  heard  any  complaints  from  them? 

Mr.  Trix.  Xo,  sir;  not  in  the  least. 

Senator  Gronna.  Because  prohibition  has  been  enforced  ? 

Mr.  Trix.  Xot  in  the  least. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  many  men  does  the  Ford  establishment  em- 
ploy? 

Mr.  Trix.  In  his  entire  plant,  his  branch  shops  manufacturing 
these  Eagle  bolts  and  everything,  I think  he  runs  along  from  37,000  to 
42,000. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Doing  fairly  efficient  work  I suppose  ? 

Mr.  Trix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  We  are  A^ery  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Trix. 

Mr.  Dinaviddie,  Let  me  introduce  at  this  point  S.  S.  Kresge,  of 
Detroit,  who  is  A^ery  prominently  identified  with  the  business  interests 
of  that  section,  and  Avho  knoAvs  conditions  there  A^ery  thoroughly. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  S.  S.  KEESGE,  OF  DETROIT,  MICH.  I 

Mr.  Kresge.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I am  a merchant  and  I 
have  lived  in  Detroit  for  18  years. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  the  five-and-ten-cent  store  man. 

Mr.  Kresge.  Yes,  sir.  That  is,  merchandising. 

I have  lived  in  Detroit  for  18  years.  The  first  21  years  of  my  life 
I spent  on  the  farm,  and  I can  appreciate  ideas  both  from  the  farm  1 
ancl  from  the  city  viewpoint.  A little  prior  to  two  years  ago  I began 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  removing  the  saloons  from  our  Nation. 
Two  3^ears  ago  just  at  this  time  we  were  in  a campaign  to  make 
Michigan  try.  In  that  campaign  I was  finance  chairman  of  the  State,  | 
and  executive  chairman  of  Wayne  County,  of  which  Detroit  is  the 
county  seat. 

Two  3^ears  ago  last  May  I wrote  to  all  the  mayors  and  chiefs  of 
police  of  the  principal  cities  and  to  the  governors  of  the  States,  to 
gather  information  as  to  how  the  dry  administration  had  worked  out 
in  their  States  up  to  that  time.  In  September  following  I then  wrote 
to  the  same  ones,  and  in  no  case  did  a governor  answer  that  the  thing 
was  working  out  badly,  but  on  the  contrary  it  was  very  satisfactory.  I 
got  as  many  as  75  letters  from  those  various  officials,  which  were  all 
splendid  testimonials,  but  in  various  ways,  as  to  the  amount  of  good 
that  had  been  brought  about  by  those  States  being  dry. 

Now,  I am  living  in  Detroit,  which  is  the  largest  dry  city  in  the 
United  States.  Partly  in  consequence  of  my  efforts,  if  I may  say  so, 
]\Iichigan  was  made  a dry  State.  At  that  time  there  were  a lot  of  men 
ill  Detroit  who  were  afraid  to  come  out  in  the  open.  In  other  words,  . 
as  V e say,  they  Avere  “ on  the  fence,”  and  you  couldn’t  get  them  on  one 
side  or  the  other  very  Avell. 

I have  here  a bunch  of  letters  and  telegrams  from  our  largest  fac- 
tories in  Detroit  that  give  clear  testimony  noAV  as  to  the  good  results 
that  have  been  brought  about  since  the  1st  of  May,  Avhen  Michigan 
Avent  dry,  and  shoAv  conclusiA^ely  they  have  confidence  in  me  as  haA^- 
big  knoAvn  that  I knew  Avhat  I Avas  Avorking  for  tAvo  years  ago;  and  in 
no  case  Avhere  I asked  a manufacturer  for  a letter  to  bring  doAvn  here 
did  he  refuse  me.  j 

Noav.  General  Burleson  and  Mr.  Hurley  and  Mr.  Colby — all  of  j 
you  who  heard  them,  I believe,  understand  that  they  admit  that  they  | 
do  not  knoAv.  because  they  haA^e  not  lived  in  dry  territory.  They 
liaAT  some  ideas.  They  are  scared,  just  as  some  men  in  Detroit  Avere  j 
scared  tAvo  years  ago,  but  to-day  those  men  are  out  in  the  open.  | 
I haA  e a letter  riglit  here  from  one  Avho  Avas  more  Avet  than  dry  at  i 
that  time  and  who  says  noAv  that  his  business  has  increased. 

Detroit,  I understand,  has  in  the  aggregate  more  Avar  munitions 
orders  than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  If  this  is  incorrect  i | 
I Avill  be  glad  to  have  you  corret  me  on  it.  Detroit  to-day  is  more  < 
efficient  in  all  .her  plants  than  she  Avas  before  the  State  Avent  dry  j ^ 
Ihe  1st  of  May.  I Avill  give  you  conclusiA^e  eAudence  of  that.  I knoAv  : ' 
exactly  Avhat  I am  talking  about.  I am  jiot  talking  about  things  that  j 
have  been  hoped,  but  things  that  have  happened,  things  that  haA^e  ' 
come  to  my  personal  attention,  and  testimony  from  the  managers  or 
])residents  or  vice  presidents,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  those  various  large  , 
factories.  ! ^ 
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Senator  Gronna.  It  seems,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all  you 
gentlemen  from  Detroit,  that  the  spirit  of  unity  is  excellent  there 
among  the  laboring  man. 

Mr.  Kresge.  Better  than  ever. 

Now,  men  of  my  position  and  belief  and  attitude  have  been  re- 
ferred to  this  morning  as  fanatics,  extremists,  faddists,  and  hyp- 
crites. 

Senator  Gronna.  Don’t  you  think  you  ought  to  overlook  that? 

Mr.  Kresge.  Well,  we  may.  Senator,  but  I am  just  willing  to  be 
classed  in  that  class.  I am  willing  to  be  put  in  that  class  if  I may 
do  this  service. 

Senator  Gronna.  Of  course,  I don’t  object  to  your  mentioning  it. 

Mr.  Kresge.  One  of  them  referred  to  “ class  ” beverage.  Call  me 
rich  or  poor,  I use  neither ; never  did.  and  I think  it  was  an  allusion 
that  was  not  properly  used. 

Now,  last  week  the  Detroit  papers  came  out  at  different  times  say- 
ing that  Mr.  Hurley  and  Mr.  Colby  said  that  they  were  afraid  tlh\t 
if  the  country  went  dry,  bone  dry,  sliip  production  would  be  cut  down 
25  per  cent.  If  anything  ever  appeared  to  me  as  being  inconsistent 
that  is  one  of  the  statements.  Was  it  for  the  i)urpose  of  making  the 
soldiers  less  efficient  and  the  sailors  less  efficient  that  you  put  them  in 
dry  territory?  You  did  it  to  make  them  more  efficient,  and  you 
niade  them  more  efficient,  and  in  every  case  in  Detroit  our  factories 
are  not  only  as  efficient  but  they  are  more  efficient.  How  men  can 
figure  out  things  of  that  sort  I can  not  understand.  I at  least  like 
to  be  consistent. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  referred  to  his  having  been  a worker  and 
in  with  real  workers.  We  surely  have  had  a record  in  Detroit — 
and  Detroit  has  a record,  I believe,  that  is  outstanding  in  all  the 
world,  not  only  in  the  United  States — that  our  men  aren’t  idlers. 
They  are  men  who  are  getting  good  wages;  they  are  men  who  are 
satisfied.  I know  of  no  other  city  where  men  are  Avorking  with 
greater  unity  and  Avith  greater  satisfaction  than  they  are  in  Detroit. 
I do  not  know  of  a city,  on  the  aA^erage,  I Avill  say,  Avhere  the  laboring 
men  own  more  homes  than  they  do  in  Detroit,  according  to  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  Chairman.  Hoav  long  has  Detroit  been  dry? 

Mr.  Kresge.  Since  the  1st  of  May  of  this  year. 

Noav,  reports  come  to  us  like  this.  Here  is  a clipping  from  one  of 
our  dailies  under  the  caption,  “ DoAvn  toAvn  police  idle  24  hours.  New 
record.”  This  is  in  May.  “ Not  an  arrest  made.  Not  an  accident 
'occurred.  Not  an  arrest  of  any  consequence  made.  The  oldest 
police  officers  can  not  remember  a similar  24  hours,” — and  some  of 
them  have  been  there  for  25  years. 

Senator  Gronna.  What  paper  is  that  taken  from? 

Mr.  Kresge.  The  Detroit  Journal. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  that  is  the  sort  of  business  that  has  de- 
clined. [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Kresge.  Here  is  another  from  the  Detroit  Journal,  Dry 
reign  strikes  blow  to  bondsmen.”  Their  business  has  dropped  off 
more  than  half,  and  the  same  applies  to  paAvnbrokers’  shops — loan 
sharks. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  people  Avho  make  bonds  for  per- 
sons who  haA^e  been  apprehended  for  crime,  due  to  crime? 
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Mr.  Kresge.  Yes.  sir.  On  May  31  of  this  year,  at  the  close  of  the 
month,  the  police  record — this  is  May,  1917,  a little  over  a year  ago^ 
when  the  State  was  wet — the  arrests  during  that  month  Avere  1,892 
for  drunkenness.  This  May,  1918,  under  prohibition,  there  Avere  only 
307. 

Here  is  one  from  the  Free  Press,  “Prohibition  aids  business.”  It 
goes  on  doAvn  and  says  hoAv  much  more  the  business  has  been  benefited 
and  that  there  are  only  tAA  o lines  of  business  that  have  suffered,  and 
that  is  the  Detroit  United  Railways  and  the  police  courts.  Those  are 
the  two  exceptions. 

Senator  Groxxa.  Evidentl}^  the  business  in  the  police  court  has 
suffered. 

Mr.  Kresge.  Here  is  another  on  that.  Senator,  from  Mount  Clem- 
ens, the  county  seat  of  Macomb  County,  a report  from  one  of  the 
papers,  one  of  our  dailies,  sa^dng  that  the  jail  is  completely  empty  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history. 

Senator  Kexyox.  IVhat  is  the  population  of  Detroit? 

Mr.  Kresge.  About  800,000. 

The  Ford  factory  has  been  referred  to  as  haAing  approximatelj^ 

40.000  employees.  My  guess  Avould  be  that  the}"  have  about  50  per 
cent  foreign  born,  that  is  to  the  best  of  my  knoAvledge.  I Avas  talking 
Avith  Mr.  Lebold,  Mr.  Ford’s  private  secretary,  the  third  Aveek  in  May, 
and  asked  him  Avhether  anything  had  come  to  his  attention  regard- 
ing the  benefits  from  the  State  having  gone  dry,  particularly  in  em- 
ployees being  more  prompt,  more  steady.  He  said,  “ Mr.  Kresge,  I 
liaA^e  no  data  uoav  but  I Avill  look  it  up  and  call  you  up  this  afternoon 
and  let  you  knoAv.”  He  called  me  up  and  gave  me  this,  “ The  first 
Monda}"  in  April  of  this  year  ” — that  Avas  the  last  w^t  month — 
“ there  Avere  2,620  persons  failed  to  report  for  duty.  A month  later, 
the  first  Monday  of  May,  1,628.”  In  other  aa  ords,  1,002  more  persons 
reported  the  first  dry  Monday  for  duty  than  the  Monday  the  month 
before.  The  second  Aveek  in  May,  the  second  Monday  in  May,  fifteen 
hundred  and  some  odd,  and  still  further  dropping  off. 

There  are  few  plants  in  America  that  liaA^e  a larger  organization 
than  the  Ford,  employing  altogether  around  the  country  between 

50.000  and  60,000  persons,  about  42,000  in  Detroit.  Now,  I say  De- 
troit— Detroit  is  built  entirely  around  Highland  Park.  Highland 
Park  has  ahvays  been  dry — that  is,  since  the  village  Avas  incor- 
porated. I venture  to  say  that  Mr.  Ford  Avould  not  Avant  the  State 
of  Michigan  to  go  Avet  for  a million  dollars — not  for  $5,000,000. 
Noav,  that  is  my  candid  opinion.  When  this  Jones  amendment  first 
came  up  I personally  dreAv  up  a resolution  and  took  it  to  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Commerce  and  presented  it  to  the  board  and  they  took  a 
referendum,  and  the  result  Avas  that  a greater  percentage  than  5 to  1 
voted  for  the  passage  of  the  Jones  amendment,  and  that  was  com- 
municated to  some  of  the  members  here.  Mr.  J.  J.  Crowley,  the 
present  president  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  two  years  ago 
Avhen  I Avas  in  the  State  campaign  would  not  support  the  matter. 
Noav,  this  is  a little  personal.  He  had  not  looked  into  it  enough. 
He  did  not  knoAV  about  it.  He  Avould  not  indorse  the  moA"ement,  I 
have  a splendid  letter  here  from  Mr.  CroAvley  to-day  because  I have 
shoAvn  him  in  the  tAvo  years — or  in  a little  less  than  two  months — 
what  dry  Detroit  meant  for  us. 

Senator  Kexyox.  Is  he  a manufacturer? 
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Mr.  Kresge.  He  has  one  of  our  two  largest  department  stores  there, 
having  about  the  same  number  as  the  Hudson  Co.  has. 

Xow,  our  friends  here  this  morning  referred  to  thousands  going 
into  bankruptc}".  I do  not  think — I do  not  apprehend  that  that 
Avould  happen,  but  if  it  Avould  happen  I would  say  that  it  would  not 
be  any  greater  crisis  than  having  a million  families  bankrupt  each 
year  and  continuing  under  that  condition  longer.  The  banks  Avill  be 
better  off.  It  has  been  demonstrated  throughout  all  the  dry  States 
that  the  banks  are  better  off.  Their  deposits  increase,  the  merchants 
get  their  bills  paid  more  promptly,  and  the  money  flows  through 
legitimate  channels  in  diw  cities  and  dry  States. 

I do  not  know  just  what  more  we  could  ask.  I might  say  this,  that 
two  years  ago,  when  the  campaign  was  on  in  Detroit  to  make  Michi- 
gan dry,  it  was  told  me  from  one  whom  I dond  doubt  knew  exactly 
what  he  was  talking  about,  that  John  Dodge  would  be  willing  to 
give  $50,000  to  have  a saloon  moved  from  near  his  factory,  and  he 
gave  this  as  an  illustration,  that  after  lunch,  after  the  men  had 
gotten  back  from  lunch,  after  going  out  to  the  saloons  around  the 
place,  is  when  the  accidents  happened.  And  that  is  the  high  point 
on  the  thermometer  of  accidents.  I do  not  know  of  one  factory, 
gentlemen,  in  Detroit  of  any  size  that  would  say  that  Detroit  would 
be  better  off  or  has  been  better  off  under  wet  rule  than  under  our 
present  dry  rule. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a popular  vote  on  the  State  going 
dry? 

]Mr.  Kresge.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  IVhat  was  the  majority,  if  you  remember? 

Mr.  Kresge.  Sixty-eight  thousand,  in  round  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  increased  by  another 
vote  ? 

Mr.  Kresge.  It  would,  very  materially,  if  no  bad  weather  occurred, 
or  some  other  political  issue  were  on. 

The  Chairman.  Under  like  conditions? 

Mr.  Kresge.  Yes,  sir;  under  like  conditions. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Has  the  5 and  10  cent  business  increased  under 
prohibition  ? 

Mr.  Kresge.  Senator,  we  have  had  various  experiences,  and  I 
would  say  yes.  and  not  only  ours  but  others.  Xow.  my  experience 
on  that  is  like  this : In  a lot  of  the  States  they  have  had  local  option. 
Suppose  we  have  a store  in  a town  that  is  the  county  seat  of  a county. 
IVhen  that  goes  dry  the  fellows  are  spending  their  money  in  the 
10-cent  stores,  in  the  shoe  stores,  in  the  dry  goods  stores,  and  all 
the  merchants  are  doing  a bigger  busienss  as  a consequence.  And  it 
is  easy  to  figure  out  the  reason.  It  is  simply  so  much  more  money 
thrown  into  different  channels. 

Senator  Gronna.  So,  from  the  economic  standpoint,  prohibition  is 
a benefit? 

Mr.  Kresge.  From  an  economic  standpoint  it  is  a benefit.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  it  is  from  an  efficiency  standpoint, 
from  a productive  standpoint,  from  a savings  standpoint,  and  from 
the  safety  standpoint.  Talk  about  personal  liberty,  I dond  know 
why  anyone  should  have  the  liberty  of  getting  filled  up  and  going- 
out  with  an  automobile  and  killing  people.  I need  protection  my- 
self. and  I don't  have  it  under  those  circumstances. 
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Now,  in  conclusion,  I have  here  a number  of  letters  and  telegrams 
from  manufacturers,  most  of  them  employing  a large  number  of 
men,  and  I would  like  to  have  my  secretary  read  probably  half  a 
dozen  of  them.  They  are  not  lengthy.  They  are  short  and  snappy 
as  a rule,  and  I Avould  like  to  present  all  of  them  as  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  there,  Mr.  Kresge? 

Mr.  Kresge.  There  are  tAventy  or  more. 

Mr.  Cyrus  T.  Keen,  of  Detroit.  MT  will  not  ask  the  privilege  of 
reading  them  all,  but  if  I may  read  one  or  tAvo  as  a sample  and  then 
put  the  rest  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Kresge.  If  it  please  the  committee,  I suggest  that  you  read 
half  a dozen  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  lYe  are  anxious  to  get  through  to-day  if  possible. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Isn’t  the  time  about  up? 

Mr,  Dinaviddie.  IVe  are  going  to  close  Avay  under  the  time,  and  Ave 
are  Avithin  a A^ery  feAv  minutes  of  being  through. 

The  Chairman.  A"ery  well.  I hope  you  will  make  the  letters  you 
insert  typical  leters,  and  not  encumber  the  record  too  much. 

Mr.  Keene.  This  is  from  the  Great  Lakes  Engineering  lYorks, 
shipbuilders  and  engineers,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Hoav  many  men  do  they  employ? 

Mr.  Keene.  Mr.  Cuh-er,  Iioav  many  men  do  they  employ  in 
Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Cula^er.  In  Michigan,  in  the  neighborhood  of  4,000. 

Mr.  Keene  (reading)  : 


Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works, 

Shipbuilders  and  Engineers, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  June  22,  1918. 


Mr.  S.  S.  Kresge,  City. 

Dear  Sir  :We  have  request  from  a’du  for  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  effect 
of  prohibition  in  this  State  upon  onr  men  ami,  as  a result,  upon  their  labor 
output  as  shipbuilders. 

Your  request  for  expression  of  onr  opinion  is  timelAO  as  Ave  had  this  morning 
alreadA'  Avired  to  Mr.  Hurley  and  Mr.  Colby  regarding  this  very  matter.  We 
Avere  led  to  this  action  by  noting  statement  in  the  daily  pr.ess.  in  onr  opinion 
entirely  erroneous,  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  Shipping  Board  on  this  ques- 
tion. it  is  a matter  of  such  concern  to  ns  that  Ave  have  endeavored  to  make 
onr  telegrams  to  the  otRcers  of  the  Shipping  Board  quite  emphatic.  I am 
giving  yon  copy  of  same  for  revieAV. 

Leaving  liigher  motives  out  of  the  question,  AA^e  are  concerned  in  a selfish 
Avay  AAith  the  favorable  passage  of  the  .Tones  amendment  to  the  emergency 
food  bill  and  honestly  feel  that  onr  men  and  their  families  are  in  a large 
majority  deeply  satisfied  Avith  the  prohibitory  laAV  noAV  in  effect. 

Sincerely,  yours. 


Great  Lakes  IiIngineering  Works, 
.John  R.  Russel,  President. 


Then  I have  Avith  that  a copy  of  a telegram  which  Mr.  Hurley  Avas 
asked  this  morning  to  read,  from  Mr.  John  Kussel,  the  signer  of 
that  letter,  the  president  of  the  Great  Lakes  Engineering  lYorks. 
(The  telegram  referred  to  follows:) 


[Telegram.] 


Detroit,  June  22,  1918. 

Edavard  N.  Hiuiley, 

ClHiirnian  United  States  Shipping  Board,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

We  have  shipbuilding  plants  in  Detroit,  Ecorse,  and  Ashtabula,  and  know 
positively  that  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  our  men  has  been  improved  by 
change  from  so-called  Avet  to  dry  conditions.  At  conference  to-day  of  our 
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executive  forces — general  manager  and  superintendents  of  various  plants — 
serious  objection  was  raised  by  all  present  to  modification  in  any  way  of  pro- 
hibitory laws  now  in  effect  in  this  State.  If  any  statutory  permission  is  given 
for  sale  of  beer  and  light  wines  in  neighborhood  of  our  yards,  it  will  positively 
imperil  the  program  for  delivery  of  ships  we  have  promised  to  Shipping  Board. 
Are  confident  large  majority  of  our  employees  would  concur  in  this  expression 
of  opinion.  Prolnbition  has  had  such  signal  success  in  benefiting  ship  con- 
struction in  IVIichigan  that  similar  legislation  is  absolutely  required  in  our 
opinion  to  enable  tiie  Shipping  Board  to  carry  out  its  war  program  for  output. 
We  are  firmly  in  favor  of  the  .Tones  amendment  to  the  food-emergency  bill. 

Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works, 
.John  R.  Russel,  President. 

Banbridge  Colby, 

Commissioner  United  States  Shipping  Board,  Philadelphia : 

Are  confirming  to  you  wire  this  date  to  Mr.  Hurley,  as  follows : 

Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works, 

,T.  R.  Russel,  President. 

Senator  Wm.  Alden  Smith, 

Senator  Chas.  E.  Townsend, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  urge  you  to  support  the  Jones  amendment. 

Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works, 

J.  R.  Russel,  Pres. 

Here  is  one  from  the  American  Car  & Foundry  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. : 


Mr.  S.  S.  Kresge,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Detroit,  June  22.  1918. 


Dear  Sir  : Referring  to  recent  newspaper  reports  to  the  effect  that  Messrs. 
Hurley  and  Colby,  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  do  not  favor  the  en- 
actment of  pending  dry  legislation  for  shipyard  workers,  claiming  that  such 
legislation  will  curtail  the  output  by  at  least  25  per  cent,  beg  to  state  we  do 
not  agree  with  these  gentlemen  in  their  predictions. 

While  we  do  not  profess  to  have  much  knowledge  along  the  line  of  ship- 
building, wish  to  advise  that  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  building  of  steel 
freight ’cars  for  many  years  and  at  present  are  manufacturing  large  munition 
orders  for  the  United  States  Government,  and  our  employees  in  a great  measure 
are  of  the  same  type  as  those  employed  in  the  shipyards,  and  we  believe  that 
working  conditions  are  in  many  respects  similar.  Our  experience  since  Michi- 
gan went  dry  on  May  1 would  indicate  that  instead  of  curtailing  production  the 
pending  shipyard  legislation  is  likely  to  increase  same,  and  we  see  no  reason 
for  members  of  the  Emergency  Shipping  Board  holding  opinions  contrary  to  the 
general  experience  of  workmen  and  manufacturers  who  have  benefited  by  the 
enactment  of  dry  laws. 

We  find  that  since  IMay  1 our  general  working  conditions  have  improved  very 
much,  production  has  increased,  and  we  believe  the  well-being  of  our  workmen 
and  their  families  has  been  considerably  benefited  by  the  elimination  of  booze. 
We  notice  that  our  men  are  now  in  good  condition  on  Monday  mornings  to 
begin  their  weeks’  labor,  whereas  formerly  we  had  a large  percentage  of  work- 
men carrying  “ hangovers  ” from  their  week  end  dissipations,  and  many  of 
these  men  were  entirely  unfit  to  take  up  their  duties  on  Monday  mornings. 
Our  records  also  show  that  less  serious  accidents  have  occurred,  and  this  is 
quite  remarkable  inasmuch  as  our  force  has  been  rapidly  increasing  during  the 
past  six  weeks,  now  totaling  approximately  8,000  men  on  day  and  night  shifts. 

It  therefore  gives  us  pleasure  to  heartily  indorse  any  movement  carried  on 
in  Detroit  with  a view  of  furthering  legislation  which  will  eliminate  booze 
from  the  vicinity  of  shipyards  throughout  the  United  States,  which  are  en- 
gaged upon  the  most  important  work  of  creating  tonnage  for  the  rapid  transport 
of  soldiers  and  munitions  to  the  war  zone  in  Europe. 

Very  truly,  yours, 


American  Car  & Foundry  Co., 

P.  A.  Stevenson, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 
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Here  is  one  from  the  Detroit  Shipbuilding  Co.,  which  is  along 
the  same  lines : 


Mr,  S.  S.  Kkesge, 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Detroit  Shipbuilding  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich.,  June  22,  1918. 


Dear  Sir  ; With  reference  to  your  question  as  to  the  effect  the  “ dry  law,” 
which  went  into  force  May  1 last,  has  had  on  our  employees,  we  beg  to  state  that 
both  our  Detroit  and  Wyandotte  superintendents  report  that  generally  the  effect 
has  been  noticeably  beneficial,  in  that  the  operatives  are  more  regular  in  their 
attendance,  and  in  certain  cases  of  skilled  men  and  others,  where  in  the  past 
absences  of  a day  or  more  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  have  occurred,  this  has 
disappeared,  and  these  men  are  now  putting  in  full  time. 

We  believe  the  effect  of  the  law  in  general  has  been  most  beneficial. 

Very  truly,  yours. 


E.  Ketcham,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Farr,  who  makes  the  statement,  is  the  president  of  the  Detroit 
Shipbuilding  Co.  and  is  also  president  of  the  American  Shipbuild- 
ing Co. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  many  men  do  they  employ  ? 

Mr.  Keene.  Mr.  Culver,  can  you  give  that? 

Mr.  Culver.  It  would  be  a guess.  I should  say  5,000  or  6,000. 

Mr.  Keene.  Here  is  quite  a valuable  testimonial  from  the  Packard 
Motor  Car  Co.,  one  from  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  one  from  the 
Continental  JMotors  Co.,  the  Timken-Detroit  Axle  Co.,  the  Caille 
Bros.  Co.,  the  Detroit  Screw  Works,  Crowley-Milner  Co.,  and  others; 
also  a number  of  telegrams ; also  a resolution  from  the  Lansing  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

(The  papers  referred  to  follow:) 

Detroit,  Mich.,  June  22,  1918 
The  Secretary  of  the  Detroit  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a matter  of  record,  we  have. investigated  the  conditions  in  our 
factoi-y  whicii  have  resulted  from  the  State  of  Michigan  going  dry.  The  fol- 
lowing questions  have  been  considered  indicators  on  this  subject : 

1.  Is  there  any  dissatisfaction  among  our  men  as  a result  of  their  not  being 
able  to  obtain  liquor? 

The  trades  in  onr  employ  which  previously  were  most  addicted  to  liquor  were 
the  men  on  the  heavy  machine  work  and  the  employees  of  the  forge  and  foundry. 
In  onr  forge  and  foundry  we  have  found  hut  one  man  during  the  last  two  months 
who  appears  to  have  left  onr  employ  to  secure  work  in  another  State  where 
liquor  could  he  ol)tained  ; in  the  heavy  machine  work  we  have  lost  no  men  who 
can  he  directly  traced  to  the  State  liaving  gone  dry.  Recently  we  have  asked 
the  men  leaving  onr  employ  tlieir  reason  for  leaving  Detroit,  and  the  answers 
have  not  evidenced  that  the  men  were  going  out  of  the  State  to  get  liquor. 

2.  Has  the  attendance  on  Monday  morning  and  after  a holiday  and  pay  day 
improved? 

In  answer  to  this  we  have  drawn  the  following  conclusions: 


Late. 

Absent  on 
Monday. 

Absent  on 
Tuesdajb 
Wednes- 
day. 

Thursday, 

Friday. 

First  half  of  April 

33 

Hours. 

537 

Hours, 

962 

First  half  of  June 

22 

162 

543 

Decrease: 

Per  cent. 
33 

Absent  Monday 

Remainder  of  week. 


44 
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The  above  results  are  compiled  from  our  heavy  machiuiug  departments,  the 
<lepartments  in  which  we  have  the  highest  percentage  of  foreign  element. 

We  can  not  draw  any  definite  conclusions  to  the  effect  that  we  have  seen  a 
general  improvement  in  workmanship  or  in  quality  as  a result  of  operation 
- ^ under  the  new  condition,  hut  we  consider  that  an  increase  in  regularity  of  at- 
♦ tendance  points  at  least  to  an  increase  in  earning  power  as  a result  of  the  State 
>1  going  dry. 

Yours,  truly, 

Packard  IMotok  Car  Co.. 

1).  G.  STAXBROrGH, 

, General  HuperintendinG. 


'i 


I 

( 


Mr.  Sp:bastian  S.  Kresge. 

Detroit,  Mieh. 


Detroit,  IMich.,  June  22,  1918. 


Dear  Mr.  Kresge:  As  industrial  manager  of  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co..  I am 
very  closely  in  touch  with  all  of  our  employees,  and  have  had  a good  opportunity 
to  judge  the  effects  of  dry  Michigan  upon  our  organization. 

Prior  to  the  State  going  dry,  I very  rarely  passed  a day  without  having  the 
presence  of  the  saloon  in  our  midst  being  brought  to  my  attention.  A foreman 
would  discharge  a man  for  coming  to  work  intoxicated  ; it  was  then  up  to  me 
to  decide  whether  or  not  we  would  give  the  man  another  chance.  A man's  wife 
would  report  to  me  that  her  husband  did  not  bring  home  enough  money  to 
support  her,  having  spent  most  of  it  in  the  saloon. 

We  have  one  case  of  a man  here  whom  we  have  been  trying  to  keep  straight 
for  about  seven  years.  When  we  first  began  with  him  he  would  keep  sober  for 
about  one  year  at  a time,  and  then  he  would  go  off  on  a spree.  Later  the  periods 
became  shorter.  Finally  his  wife  became  a drunkard.  Our  welfare  department 
had  to  take  charge  of  their  finances  in  order  that  they  might  get  enough  to  eat. 
Finally  the  wife  died  of  delirium  tremens.  Since  that  time  we  have  been  trying 
to  keep  the  man  straight.  Since  May  1,  when  ^Michigan  went  dry,  this  man  has 
been  working  every  single  day,  and  so  far  as  we  know  has  not  tasted  liquor. 

In  the  entire  works  I have  only  had  one  case  of  drunkenness  brought  to  my 
attention  since  May  1.  In  this  case  the  man  got  it  from  one  of  his  friends  who 
had  a few  bottles  stored  in  his  home. 

The  fact  that  Michigan  has  gone  dry  is  helping  us  wonderfully  to  maintain 
a good  organization  of  mechanics  during  this  time  when  a good  output  is  so 
much  needed. 

Very  truly,  yours. 


C.vDiLLiA  Motor  Car  Co., 
Division  General  Motors  Co., 


Charles  INI.  Carson, 

In  flu  St  rial  liana  ger. 


Continental  Motors  Corporation, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  June  22,  1918. 

Subject : Jones  prohibition  bill. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Kresge, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir  : We  understand  that  the  Jones  prohibition  amendment  comes  up 
for  a general  hearing  in  Washington  on  Tuesday  of  next  week,  and  that  public- 
spirited  men  vrill  be  given  an  opportunity  to  present  their  views  in  connection 
with  the  merits  of  the  amendment. 

We  regret  very  much  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  send  a representative  to 
present  our  views,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  business,  but  we  will  be  very 
pleased  to  have  you  state  in  our  behalf  that  since  prohibition  has  gone  into 
effect  in  the  State  of  Michigan  there  has  been  a very  material  improvement  in 
the  morale  of  our  men,  which  has  reflected  itself  by  more  steady  attendance, 
a smaller  number  of  industrial  accidents,  and  increased  production.  These  are 
facts  which  are  obtaining  in  our  two  large  plants  located  in  Detroit  and 
Muskegon,  Mich. 

We  understand  statements  have  been  made  that  prohibition  during  the 
period  of  the  war  would  result  in  serious  consequences  to  the  shipbuilding 
industry.  We,  of  course,  do  not  profess  to  be  acquainted  with  the  effect  it 
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would  have  ou  the  ship  workers,  but  judging'  conditions  from  our  own  ex- 
perience up  to  this  time,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  prohibition  would 
have  the  opposite  effect,  namely,  to  stabilize  the  workers  and  make  them  more 
efficient.  Aside  from  this  it  would  increase  the  man  power  for  war-production 
purpo.ses  by  enlisting  the  services  of  those  now  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  spirituous  liquors.  If  our  views  will  be  of  assistance  in  this  matter,  we 
trust  you  will  have  no  hesitancy  in  presenting  them. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  H.  ZiMMEEMAN,  Treasurer. 


The  Timken-Detroit  Axle  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich,  June  22,  1918. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Kkesge, 

Kresge  Building,  Detroit,  Mieh. 

Deae  Me.  Keesge  : I am  writing  this  letter  at  your  request,  regarding  condi- 
tions in  Detroit  since  the  State  went  dry. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  city  of  Detroit  has  gained  very  much  in  efficiency 
because  the  State  is  dry.  We  notice  a distinct  improvement  in  the  efficiency 
and  attendance  of  our  force.  We  have  a larger  percentage  of  our  men  present 
on  Mondays  and  after  pay  days  than  we  did  formerly.  We  also  notice  a 
better  disposition  among  the  workmen ; in  fact,  there  is  no  difference  in 
attendance  now  following  a holiday  or  pay  day  than  on  any  other  day. 

We  are  satisfied  that  this  demonstration  has  proven  beyond  the  question  of 
a doubt  that  it  is  a very  beneficial  thing  for  any  community  to  be  without  the 
saloon. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  all  the  phases  of  the  question,  because  no  one 
can  question  the  benefits  to  a community  wliere  men  are  sober  and  sane  as 
compared  with  a community  where  there  is  drunkenness. 

The  particular  point  which  you  are  aiming  to  make  now,  I believe,  is  the 
question  of  labor  efficiency,  and  without  having  any  definite  figures  to  prove 
our  statements  we  must  be  satisfied  Muth  the  opinions  of  our  foremen,  super- 
intendents, and  manager,  juid,  so  far  as  I know,  tliese  men  agree  that  we  have 
gained  very  materially  in  labor  efficiency  and  morale  since  the  State  went  dry. 

I hope  this  covers  the  point  sufficiently. 


Yours  truly. 


A.  K.  Demoey, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 


T’he  (Iulle  Beothees  Co., 

Detroit,  June  22,  1918. 

Mr.  Cyrus  B.  Keex, 

708  Kresge  Building,  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Iteferring  to  our  telephone  conversation  regarding  the  effect  which 
prohibition  has  had  in  our  plant,  I am  only  too  pleased  to  tell  you  of  our  ex- 
perience. 

No  one  thing  has  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  business  since  my  con- 
nection with  it  that  has  done  so  much  toward  helping  to  impi-ove  conditions. 
The  worry  with  help  has  been  reduced,  I should  say,  about  25  per  cent.  We 
now  find  a full  force  at  work  and  in  fit  condition  to  work  on  Monday  morning. 
We  have  had  a number  of  cases  where  men  heretofore  have  not  been  so  efficient 
as  they  might  have  been,  but  sim-e  have  become  first-class  workmen,  steady,  in- 
dustrious, and  ambitious. 

A nation-wide  prohibition  can  not  d(»  otherwise  than  he  beneficial.  We  have 
lost  a few  men  who  have  gone  to  wet  States,  and  with  nation-wide  prohibition 
this  would  not  be  the  case.  I feel  certain  that  our  experience  is  practically  the 
same  as  every  company  has  had  and  I want  to  go  on  record  as  heartily  approv- 
ing your  efforts,  and  trust  that  they  will  meet  with  success  in  placing  the 
country  under  prohiliition,  at  least  during  the  period  of  the  war.  and  better  if 
it  is  continued. 

Trusting  this  may  in  a small  measure  be  of  assistance  to  you,  I am. 

Yours,  very  truly. 


T.  L.  Smith,  Jr., 

General  Manager. 
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Mr,  Sebastian  S.  Keesge, 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Deteoit  ScEE^v'  Works, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  June  22,  1918. 


My  Dear  Mr„  Kresge:  Am  surprised  t<>  note  Ihrougli  the  press,  views  ex 
presseii  that  the  country  at  large  would  be  better  off  wet  than  dry. 

There  are  extraordinary  conditions  existing  now ; these  are  war  times. 

Tlie  dower  of  the  manhood  of  America  has  gone  overseas,  and  a steady  stream 
is  now  dowing  from  farm  and  factory  to  tlie  training  camps,  and  likewise  from 
camp  to  transport. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  us — xVmerica  must  win  this  world  war  for 
righteousness,  freedom,  liberty,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

In  the  training  of  our  sons  in  camp  for  the  call,  we  aim  to  safeguard  their 
health,  vitality,  and  manhood.  How  much  more,  or  should  not  as  great  care  be 
exercised  to  preserve  the  health,  strength,  and  productivity  of  the  vast  “Army 
of  the  army  behind  the  Army?” 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  as  a war  measure  or  patriotic  reason,  suspend  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor  and  let  us  have  nation-wide  prohibition. 

In  Detroit  where  we  have  had  prohibition  since  May  1,  results  have  been 
more  than  satisfactory  to  employee  and  employer, 

I know  how  earnest  you  are  upon  this  subject  and  I want  you  to  know  that 
we  are  with  you,  as  are  the  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  and  brothers  of  the  men 
who  have  gone  to  the  front,  ready  to  make  the  supreme  sacridee  if  necessary. 

To  keep  our  minds  clear  to  do  our  bit  at  home  seems  such  a little  thing  to  do. 

Very  truly,  yours, 


Frank  P.  Johnston, 

President. 


[Crowley,  Milner  & Co.,  importers  and  retailers  of  general  merchandise,  Detroit,  Mich.] 

Jt:ne  22,  1918. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Kresge. 

*S'.  /S'.  Kresge  Co.,  City. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Kresge;  In  answer  to  your  (luestion  as  to  our  ex[)erience  of 
business  since  prohildtion  passed,  we  wish  to  say  that  our  business  has  shown 
improvement.  We  ascribe  this  to  the  fact  that  men  now  have  money  in  their 
pockets  to  do  trading.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  situation  under  prohibition  seems 
to  be  working  out  satisfactorily. 

Yours,  truly. 

J.  J.  Crowley. 


Resolrcd,  That  the  chamber  of  commerce  petition  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  Congress  to  support  actively  and  vote  for 
legislation  providing  for  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  foodstuffs,  fuel,  and  man 
power  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  and  wines  and  the-  sale  of  all  intoxicating 
liquors  during  the  period  of  the  war  and  the  period  of  demobilization  following 
the  wai-. 

The  above  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  hoard  of  directors  of 
the  Lansing  (lutmher  of  Commerce  on  Tuesday,  June  18,  1918. 


Detroit,  iMiCH.,  June  2U 

S.  S.  Kresge, 

AntisdJoon  League  of  America,  30  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Our  experience  with  labor  since  prohibition  went  into  effect  in  ^Michigan  last 
May  has  been  very  satisfactory.  From  that  viewpoint  Monday  morning  now 
.sees  the  men  idl  in  their  places,  just  the  same  as  any  other  morning.  We  feel 
confident  that  Nation-wide  prohibition  would  help  win  the  war  through  the 
better  efficiency  of  the  workingman. 

American  Brass  A Iron  Co. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  June  2’f. 

S.  S.  Kresge, 

Care  Antisuioon  League,  Bliss  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Since  abolishing  sale  of  liquor  IMay  1st  we  have  had  much  steadier  attend- 
ance of  factory  employees  and  lielieve  labor  situation  very  much  improved  on 
account  of  the  abolition. 

J.  Walter  Drake, 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Co'rporation. 
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Deteoit,  Mich.,  June  24,  lh)18.  . 

S.  S.  Keesge. 

Antisnloon  League  of  Ameriea,  30  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

As  the  direct  result  of  prohibition  in  Detroit,  since  May  1,  we  find  that  factory 
conditions  are  greatly  improved.  Fewer  men  lay  otf  after  pay  day  than  before. 
The  monthly  turnover  on  labor  has  been  reduced  and  the  general  efficiency  of 
the  plant  per  man  increased.  This  condition  is  of  great  assistance  in  turning 
out  Government  orders. 


INIoegan  & Weight. 

C.  J.  Butlee,  President. 


Deteoit,  Mich.,  June  24,  1918. 

S.  S.  Keesge. 

Antisaloon  League  of  Ameriea,  30  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  €.: 
Reference  your  letter  22d,  our  experience  since  adoption  of  prohibition  in  this 
State  has  been  most  satisfactory.  We  should  regret  to  see  conditions  change 
in  any  way. 


Paige  Deteoit  Motoe  Cae  Co. 


S.  S.  Keesge, 

30  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.: 


Lansing,  Mich.,  June  24,  1918. 


Reports  that  come  to  me  from  all  over  Michigan  indicate  that  our  people  are 
loyally  observing  the  now  prohibitory  law  and  that  the  general  effect  upon  the 
morals,  business,  and  industries  of  the  State  has  been  excellent. 


A.  E.  Sleepee,  Governor. 


Lansing,  Mich.,  June  24,  1918. 

Hon.  Edwin  Dinwiddie. 

30  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Following  from  letter  just  received : “Am  unalterably  opposed  to  saloon  re- 
turn. Superintendents  of  our  plants  have  spoken  of  better  condition  of  many 
of  their  men  since  IMay  1.  To  my  mind  it  is  simply  economic  suicide  to  revert 
to  saloons  even  if  whisky  is  forbidden.  Signed,  Chas.  A.  Bigelow,  President 
Kneeland,  Lunden  A Bigelow  Co,,  and  Bigelow,  Cooper  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich,’* 

Geant  M.  Httdson. 

(To  S.  S.  Kresge. ) 


Mr.  S.  S.  Keesge. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Deteoit,  June  22,  1918. 


Deae  Me.  Keesge  : We  are  very  glad  to  say  to  you  that  in  our  opinion  prohi- 
bition is  proving,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a splendid  thing  for  the  city  of 
Detroit.  We  believe  it  has  a beneficial  effect,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view 
of  improving  the  community  as  a whole  but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
welfare  of  the  manufacturing  and  retail  interests  of  the  city. 

Since  the  1st  of  May,  when  Michigan  went  dry,  our  business  has  been 
remarkably  good.  May  having  been  the  biggest  May  in  our  history  by  about  25 
per  cent ; June  figures  also  show  a very  healthy  increase.  This  increase  can 
not,  of  course,  be  traced  directly  to  prohibition  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  but  it 
does  show  conclusively  that  the  retail  business  is  not  going  to  suffer  through 
prohibition,  and  it  is  very  likely  going  to  receive  beneficial  effects. 

We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  prohibition  movement,  and  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  see  it  become  Nation-wide. 

Very  truly,  yours. 


The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 
Oscae  Webbee,  Vice  President. 


Deteoit,  Mich.,  June  24,  1918. 

S.  S.  Keesge, 

Care  of  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America, 

30  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

From  personal  inquiry  about  our  plant  in  connection  with  result  of  our  State 
going  dry,  25  superintendents  and  foremen  report  no  men  absent  on  Monday 
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or  after  pay  day  on  account  of  drink.  Each  foreman  reported  he  had  one  to 
six  laid  oif  before  May  1.  Employment  department  has  not  turned  down  one 
man  since  May  1,  on  account  of  liquor.  Rejected  several  every  day  before 
Michigan  went  dry. 

Andeeson  Electric  Car  Co., 

W.  C.  Anderson,  President. 


Lansing,  Mich.,  June  2'f,  191P. 

Mr.  S.  ‘S.  Keesge, 

30  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I have  noticed  Mr.  Colby’s  statement  that  output  of  shipbuilding  will  be 
reduced  25  per  cent  under  prohibition.  While  I have  heard  many  successful 
business  men  make  similar  statements  in  all  sincerity,  in  all  cases  coming  under 
my  observation  I have  found  that  these  gentlemen  have  had  no  experience  in 
conducting  large  manufacturing  operations  under  prohibition,  nor  have  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  make  a comparison  of  production  in  any  given  community 
under  both  wet  and  dry  conditions.  We  have  had  practical  experience  both 
ways.  Prohibition  has  added  to  the  number  of  working  days  of  employees, 
increased  their  efficiency,  and  has  resulted  in  greatly  increased  production  and 
fewer  accidents.  With  saloons  large  numbers  of  tools  stood  idle  after  pay 
days ; assemblers  could  not  proceed  on  account  of  shortage  of  finished  parts 
caused  by  the  absence  of  employees.  As  soon  as  employees  had  an  opportunity 
to  make  a comparison  of  conditions  a great  majority  of  them  joined  with  their 
employers  in  favoring  elimination  of  saloons.  I am  convinced  that  complete 
prohibition  will  increase  the  production  of  things  needed  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  also  conserve  food,  fuel,  and  man  power,  which  are  most  essential 
at  this  time. 

R.  E.  Olds, 

President  Reo  Motor  Car  Co. 


Detroit,  ^Mtch..  June  2J.  1918. 

Mr.  Sebastian  S.  Keesge, 

Antisaloon  League  of  America,  30  Bliss  Building 

Washington.  1>.  C.: 


Our  observation  is,  prohibition  increases  factory  production  ; our  experience 
bears  this  out  so  strongly  we  favor  national  prohibition.  Our  workmen  realize 
benefits  of  prohibition  and  are  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  it.  We  believe 
if  liquor  (luestion  again  submitted  to  vote  would  carry  larger  majority  than  last 
election. 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Co., 

M.  L.  PuLCHER,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  I think,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ave  can  keep  Avithin  the 
limit  AATth  just  a feAv  moments  more,  Avith’  your  permisisou. 

Senator  Kenyok.  I don’t  think  there  is  any  use  of  your  introducing 
any  more  Avitnesses  from  Detroit. 

Mr.  Dixaatddie.  May  I say,  hoAveA^er,  that  the  reason  for  introduc- 
ing this  sort  of  testimonA"  Avas  absolutely  to  rebut  the  statement,  be- 
lief, and  opinions  that  AATre  expressed  by  the  member  of  the  Shipping 
Board  the  other  daju 

At  this  point  I Avoiild  like  to  introduce  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tilton,  of 
Boston,  who  will  speak  for  herself. 


STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  ELIZABETH  TILTON,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  OF  SIXTY  ON  NATIONAL  PROHIBITION,  BOSTON, 
MASS. 


Mrs.  Tilton.  I will  be  ATry  brief.  MTien  I heard  Mr.  Colby  speak, 
I said  I really  want  to  find  out  if  it  is  true  that  foreigners  do  not 
belieA^e  in  national  prohibition,  so  I took  a trip  to  Manchester,  which 
has  60,000  inhabitants.  There  are  four  great  manufacturing  plants 
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there.  I spent  all  day  3^’esterday  being  taken  through  these  four 
plants.  Then  I Avas  immediately  taken  to  the  head  of  the  labor 
bureau.  These  plants  employ  22,000  men,  and  the  managers  would 
say  “ Have  any  men  left  because  the  beer  has  been  taken  aAvay  ? ” 

And  they  Avere  not  able  to  say  that  any  of  them  had.  In  the  three 
first  plants  they  could  not  say.  When  I got  doAvn  to  the  McElwain 
Co.,  the  manager  said  to  me,  “ The  head  of  our  labor  bureau  is  very 
mtimate  Avith  the  saloon  keepers.  You  must  take  Avith  a grain  of  » 

salt  Avhat  he  says.”  He  called  him  in  and  he  said,  “ You  think  that  j 

the  men  are  leaAung  because  they  have  lost  their  beer  ? ” And  he  said,  ij 

''1  have  heard  rumors  of  it”  and  I said,  “We  do  not  want  rumors;  J 

we  want  facts.  Get  at  the  truth.”  And  he  said,  “ In  a turnover  of  . i: 
1,000  men  that  I had  in  May,  1 man  has  said  that  he  left  on  account  of  | 
beer.”  He  said  “ I am  losing  85  per  ceiit  because  my  beer  in  taken 
aAvay  and  15  ner  cent  because  I haA^e  got  a better  job  doAvn  at  LoAvell.”  ■ 

That  Avas  the  only  instance  we  could  find  going  around  as  I did  Avith  | 

the  president  of  one  of  these  companies  looking  into  the  thing  as  I 
did,  that  one  had  left.  | 

Then  Ave  heard  that  it  Avas  the  Lithuanians  and  the  Poles.  I live  i 
among  these  people  ; so  I Avent  down  to  Nashua,  Avhich  has  a great 
Lithuanian  population.  Had  they  left  ? They  went  to  the  books 
and  found  that  as  a matter  of  fact  more  Lithuanians  and  more  Poles  '] 

had  come  into  their  plant  in  iMaA^  after  the  toAvn  Avent  dry  than  j 

before.  * 

RealL",  as  far  as  Noav  Hampshire  is  concerned,  there  is  absolutelA''  i 
nothing  in  it  that  these  good  foreigners,  Avhom  I know  nwself,  1 
patriotic  and  excellent  men,  Avho  are  giving  their  sons  to  the  war,  [■ 
refuse  at  the  same  time  to  give  up  their  glass  of  beer.  It  is  really 
a slander  on  them.  I knoAv  that  first-hand. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Put  in  the  record — are  you  connected  with  the 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union? 

Mrs.  Tilton.  No;  I am  not.  I am  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  sixty  on  national  prohibition.  ! 

STATEMENT  OF  MBS.  JOSEPH  M.  GAZZAM,  CHAIRMAN  OF  EXECTJ-  * 
TIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  WAR-TIME  PROHIBITION  ASSOCIATION  i 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  ii 

Tlie  gentleman  of  the  German  accent,  Mr.  Joseph  Preebstle,  Ger-  ' 
man  breAver,  Avho  spoke  last  Aveek,  Avould  have  us  folloAV  the  example  j 
of  England.  We  feel  that  America  can  afford  to  set  an  example, 
not  folloAV  one.  i 

Mr.  Preebstle  said  that  all  the  countries  abroad  Avere  giAung  their  | 
soldiers  and  sailors  liquor,  and  if  b>^  this  is  meant  England,  it  has  been  1 
proven  that  the  percentage  of  alcohol  has  been  reduced  and  also  the  | 
quantity  of  beer  has  been  cut  doAvn.  Moreover,  if  England  folloAved  i 
the  example  of  King  George  and  Lloyd-George  there  Avould  be  no  | 
such  thing  as  liquor  in  England.  j 

Col.  St.  George  Loftus  Steele,  head  of  the  English  recruiting  in  ! 
Philadelphia,  said  at  our  big  Avar-time  prohibition  meeting,  “ my  I 
experience  and  that  of  Lord  Kitchener  in  India  and  Africa  is  that 
the  soldier  avIio  is  a total  abstainer  is  the  best  fighter.”  j 

To-day  Ave  are  using  ships  to  canw  barley  to  England  and  England  j 
is  using  ships  to  send  that  same  barleA^  back  to  us  in  the  shape  of 
beer.  Tliese  ships  Ave  need  to  trans])ort  troops — sober  troops.  | 
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I also  Inward  someone  say  something  about  France.  I know  this, 
that  in  every  post  office  in 'France  is  a Government  notice  posted 
warning  young  men  and  women  that  liquor  is  the  greatest  menace 
of  the  day,  far  greater  than  the  German  peril.”  I have  in  my 
Philadedphia  office  of  the  War-Time  Prohibition  Association  a ])OSter 
sent  direct  from  Paris.  It  pictures  a man  seated  at  a table  hugging 
a bottle  of  liquor.  A woman  stands  beside  him  with  two  boys  cling- 
ing to  her.  The  wmman  extends  one  hand  for  the  bottle,  while  the 
other  covers  her  weeping  e}^es.  Inscribed  above  in  French  is  When 
will  they  take  liquor  away  from  France”?  “Will  you  subscribe  to 
the  Prohibition  Association  of  France”?  This  poster  speaks  for 
itself.  France  is  a wine-growing  country,  yet  this  antiliquor  senti- 
ment is  strong. 

Let  California  use  her  grapes  for  food — raisins.  I have  been  in 
Italy  and  tasted  delicious  dried  grapes  soaked  in  oil  and  dried  in  the 
sun.  Another  year  let  California  raise  more  vegetables,  for  which 
she  is  noted ; or  perhaps  if  brewers  wdll  not  monopolize  carriers,  we 
may  be  able  to  buy  these  vegetables  that  are  now  so  scarce  and  pro- 
hibitive in  price. 

Someone  spoke  of  the  great  taxes  the  distillers  are  paying.  We 
are  paying  these  taxes.  We  prefer  to  pay  them  direct. 

Someone  also  spoke  of  the  great  disaster  that  would  befall  these 
distillers  should  this  amendment  go  through.  Do  they  fear  the  great 
disasters  that  will  befall  our  women  and  children,  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  if  the  amendment  does  not  go  through? 

I hear  that  after  Denver  went  dry  there  were  400  more  family 
w’ashes  a month  put  in  city  laundries.  Think  of  the  poor  aching 
backs  of  the  suffering  wmmen  that  wmre  saved  by  that  sim])le  process. 
Backs  probably  wmrn  out  from  carrying  sick  babies  all  night.  This 
is  a question  that  must  be  decided — nnd  that  decided  at  once.  Which 
is  the  most  important  to  conserve — ^beer  or  babies  ? 

It  is  said  a nation  is  only  as  strong  as  the  health  of  its  babies.  A 
chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link.  Babies  are  the  weakest 
link  in  the  chain  of  civilization.  That  link  must  be  preserved  if  our 
Nation  would  live.  Last  wdnter  in  Philadelphia  the  babies  were 
dying  from  cold  .while  the  beer  sizzled  in  the  vats.  I had  to  take 
into  my  house  old  servants  who  were  freezing  in  their  homes.  The 
people — the  wmrking  people — w^ere  rioting  in  the  streets,  taking  coal 
from  the  cars  on  the  siding,  while  the  policemen  wdnked  their  eyes. 
Do  you  not  suppose  if  those  same  working  people  had  their  choice 
they  would  give  up  their  beer  and  keep  their  babies?  They  wmuld 
if  I know  anything  about  our  good  working  people.  Do  you  not 
think  they  would  rather  be  warm  and  comfortable  and  safe  from 
pneumonia  in  their  homes,  than  haye  the  miserable  glasses  of  beer 
that  some  people  would  haye  us  think  they  hold  onto  so  tenaciously. 
Should  we  not  giye  the  wmrking  people  credit  for  some  little  intelli- 
gence and  common  sense? 

They  try  to  put  the  odium  of  the  liquor  traffic  on  the  working 
people.  Let  no  one  think  the  wmrking  wminen  w^ant  to  hold  on  to 
liquor.  It  is  an  insult  to  our  good  working  people  to  say  they  want 
liquor.  Ask  the  wives  of  the  wmrkingmen,  as  I did  in  my  house-to- 
house  canvas  for  suffrage,  you  will  get  your  answ^er  there.  A straight 
one  and  a strong  one. 
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Congress  can  cut  down  the  height  of  our  shoes;  it  can  cut  out 
widths  of  our  skirts;  it  can  come  into  our  very  homes  and  take  our 
boys  away  for  the  defense  of  the  Nation,  but  oh  how  tenderly,  how 
leverently  does  Congress  lay  hands  on  the  liquor  traffic.  Will  not 
you  good  men  stand  by  us  women  in  our  defense  of  our  homes  and 
our  sons  and  daughters.  I speak  as  a mother  with  a son  fresh  from 
graduation  at  Harvard  and  now  a first  lieutenant  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  It  is  for  the  many  boys  like  him  and  the  mothers  like 
myself  that  I plead.  These  boys  must  be  protected.  These  mothers 
must  not  have  added  to  their  great  sorrow  of  losing  their  sons,  grief 
a t seeing  their  boys  exposed  to  temptations  which  injure  not  only  their 
health  and  morals  but  their  fighting  efficiency  as  well.  To  show  you 
the  great  hold  temperance  has  taken  upon  conservative  Philadelphia : 
The  Emergencies  Aid,  who  have  done  90  per  cent  of  the  war  work 
of  the  city,  and  whose  uniform  I wear,  exacts  a pledge  from  every 
one  who  joins  not  to  drink  in  public  while  wearing  the  uniform.  In 
conservative  Pennsylvania  hundreds  of  women  who  never  gave  pro- 
hibition a thought,  to-day  say  they  are  willing  to  give  up  all  intoxi- 
cants, and  want  the  entire  country  to  go  dry.  These  same  people 
will  be  horribly  shocked  if  this  amendment  does  not  go  through. 
There  will  be  protests  go  out  such  as  men  never  heard  before. 

Speaking  of  the  great  loss  to  our  banking  institutions,  which  one 
speaker  last  week  tried  to  make  clear  to  us,  I Avas  talking  to  one  of 
our  greatest  bankers  in  Philadelphia  the  other  day,  Clarence  Harper, 
of  the  firm  of  Harper  & Turner.  Mr.  Harper  said  he  had  just  re- 
turned from  a trip  through  the  South  Avith  seven  bankers  from  seven 
dry  States — North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
West  Virginia,  and  Arkansas.  Mr.  Harper  said  these  bankers  Avere 
figuratively  speaking,  throwing  their  hats  up  in  the  air,  jubilant  over 
results  of  prohibition  in  their  States.  There  Avere  empty  jails,  idle 
policemen,  and  empty  Avorkhouses;  and  banks  full  to  overflowing. 
The  names  of  these  gentlemen  can  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Harper  Avants  some  of  these  results  and  benefits  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  he  is  going  to  get  them.  Other  bankers  Avho  want  these 
results  and  benefits  in  Pennsylvania  are  Effingham  B.  Morris,  presi- 
dent Girard  Trust  Co. ; IVilliam  R.  Nicholson  and  EdAvard  Bonsall 
of  the  Land  Title  Co.;  Richard  L.  Austin,  Federal  ReserA^e  Bank; 
and  Francis  B.  Reeves,  of  the  Girard  National  Bank.  All  these  best 
men  in  Philadelphia  are  backing  up  our  AA^artime  prohibition.  These 
men  all  Avant  the  amendment  to  go  through,  and  they  are  all  Auce 
presidents  of  our  society,  proud  to  lend  their  names  to  the  cause. 
These  gentlemen  represent  the  strongest  bank  interests  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  are  also  backed  up  by  Bishop  Rhineland,  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church;  Francis  Fisher  Kane,  the  United  States  Attorney;  Lieut. 
Col.  Hatch,  who  is  looking  out  for  the  Avelfare  of  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors. The  convention  of  the  medical  society,  and  our  greatest  doc- 
tors, scientists,  and  philosophers,  as  Avell  as  manufacturers,  such  as 
Louis  J.  Kolb  and  George  N.  Burnham,  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
tVorks — names  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Of  course,  some  one  is  going  to  suffer  and  to  lose  if  this  amend 
ment  goes  through.  But,  gentlemen,  let  it  not  be  our  women  and 
children  or  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  defenders  of  our  country.  They 
have  suffered  enough,  it  is  some  one  else’s  turn  now. 

Gentlemen,  I leave  our  cause  in  your  hands. 
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(The  documents  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full  as  follo>Ys:) 


War  Time  Prohibition  Association. 

STATE  OFFICERS. 

IT-eskleiit : Dt.  E.  E.  Montgomery. 

Secretary : Rev.  George  Jerbert  Toop,  D,  D. 

Chairman  of  executive  committee : Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Gazzam. 

Treasurer : Miss  Anna  Harris  Snyder. 

Vice  Presidents : Richard  L.  Austin,  president  Federal  Reserve  Bank ; 
Edward  H.  Bonsall,  vice  president  Land  Title  & Trust  Co. ; Hon.  Martin  G. 
Brumbaugh,  governor  Pennsylvania ; George  Burnham,  jr.,  vice  president 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ; Dr.  Judson  Daland,  diagnostician  of  Philadelphia  ; 
Francis  Fisher  Kane,  L^nited  States  attorney ; Louis  J.  Kolb,  manufacturer ; 
Dr.  Ernest  La  Place,  surgeon;  Prof.  Wm.  E.  Lingelbach,  economist  University 
of  Pennsylvania ; Wm.  R.  Nicholson,  president  Land  Title  & Trust  Co. ; 
Francis  B.  Reeves,  president  Girard  National  Bank ; Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,, 
assistant  treasurer  LTiited  States ; Rt.  Rev.  Philip  YI.  Rhinelander,  D.  D., 
bishop,  Pennsylvania  ; Dr.  J.  Madison  Taylor ; Rev.  Floyd  W.  Tomkins,  D.  D.. 
Holy  Trinity ; Albert  E.  Turner,  banker. 

Executive  committee : Mrs.  Joseph  IM.  Gazzam,  chairman  ; Richard  L.  Aus- 
tin ; Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham,  Woman’s  League  Good  Government ; George 
Burnham,  jr. ; Dr.  Lida  Stewart  Cogill;  Albert  Cross,  insurance  (life)  child 
federation ; Miss  Gertrude  Ely,  president  Junior  Auxiliary ; Mrs.  Geo.  H. 
Lorimer,  Dr.  Rufus  W.  Miller ; Dr.  E.  E.  Montgomery ; Mrs.  Francis  B. 
Reeves ; Mrs.  Philip  M.  Rhinelandei* ; Albert  Turner. 

Finance  committee ; George  Burnham,  jr. ; Albert  E.  Turner ; Francis  B. 
Reeves. 

NATIONAL  OFFICERS. 

President;  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  economics,  Yale  University. 

Treasurer ; William  F.  Cochran. 

Vice  presidents ; Dr.  Chas.  W.  Eliot,  president  emeritus.  Harvard  University 
Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty,  health  officer  of  Indiana ; J.  Wanamaker,  merchant ; Right 
Rev.  William  Lawrence,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  Massachusetts. 

General  committee ; Rev.  Geo.  D.  Adams,  D.  D. ; Liicien  Hugh  Alexander ; 
Bishop  Joseph  Berry ; Mrs.  Edward  W.  Biddle,  president  Civic  Club ; Capt 
A.  J.  Drexel  Biddle,  United  States  Army;  Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  wife 
of  ex-governor ; Rev.  J.  Gray  Bolton,  D.  D. ; Mrs.  Ferree  Brinton ; Mrs. 
P.  M.  Chandler,  wife  of  P.  Chandler,  banker ; Miss  Fannie  Cochran ; Mrs. 
E’rank  Miles  Day,  president  Monday  Conference ; Robert  D.  Dripps,  public 
safety ; Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Dunning,  chairman  Woman  Sulfrage ; Franklin  S.  Ed- 
monds ; Contess  De  Santa  Eulalia  ; Dr.  Ella  B.  Everett ; Rev.  Carl  E.  Gram- 
mer,  D.  D. ; Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  school  board ; Dr.  Richard  H.  Harte, 
Red  Cross ; Lieut.  Col.  C.  B.  Hatch ; Rev.  Chas.  S.  Hutchinson,  D.  D. ; Miss 
Mary  Ingham ; Mrs.  Henry  Jump,  Council  of  Defense ; Dr.  Henry  Jump, 
president  County  Medical  Association ; Rabbi  Kraiiskopf ; Rev.  John  Mock- 
ridge,  D.  D. ; Effingham  B.  Morris,  president  Girard  Trust ; Mrs.  Joseph  P. 
Mumford  ; O.  F.  McCorinick.  public  safety ; Geo.  W.  Ochs,  New  York  Times ; 
F.  P.  Parkin,  president  Dry  Federation ; Prof.  E.  M.  Patterson,  University 
of  Pennsylvania  ; Lieut.  Com.  F.  R.  Payne ; Mrs.  Henry  Pemberton,  jr.,  suf- 
fragist ; br.  Geo.  Pfahier ; Gifford  Pinchot ; Mrs.  Geo.  Piersol,  Council  of 
Defense ; Mrs.  Austin  M.  Purves ; Mrs.  Frederic  Scheff,  president  Mothers’ 
Congress ; Dr.  Anna  H.  Shaw,  president  Woman  Suffrage ; Joseph  M.  Steele, 
Council  of  Defense ; Allen  Sutherland ; Mrs.  Floyd  W.  Tompkins ; Rev.  Homer 
W.  Tope,  D.  D. ; Dr.  Martha  Tracy ; Brig.-Gen.  Waller ; Rev.  Elliot  White ; 
Charlton  Yarnall. 

WAR-TIME  PROHIBITION  ASSOCIATION  RESOLUTION. 

[Written  by  Dr.  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale  University,  president  of  the  National  War-Time 

Prohibition  Association.] 

In  the  present  national  crisis,  when  the  full  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
strength  of  the  Nation  is  needed  as  never  before,  and  in  view  of  the  great  impor- 
tance of  food  conservation,  we  favor  the  absolute  Nation-wide  prohibition  of  the 
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inamifactiire,  sale,  and  importation  of  al(X)holic  beverages  for  the  period  of  the 
war  and  for  at  least  one  year  thereafter, 

Wak-Time  Prohieitton  Association  of  Pennsylvania, 

Philadelpliia,  June  18,  1918. 

IMy  Deae  Mrs.  Gazzam  : In  regard  to  the  movement  in  which  yon  are  so  deeply 
interested  to  secure  practical  prohibition  during  the  time  of  the  war,  I need  not 
assure  you  of  my  sympathy  and  desire  to  help  in  the  cause  as  I can.  I should 
like,  however,  to  make  my  position  clear  in  one  or  two  chief  aspects  of  the 
matter. 

First,  I think  that  every  citizen  is  morally  bound,  under  present  circumstances, 
to  abstain  as  a simple,  patriotic  duty  from  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  liquors 
during  the  term  of  the  war. 

Second,  I should  heartily  approve  of  legislation  by  Congress  preventing  the 
diversion  of  all  foodstuffs  for  the  production  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Third,  I entirely  disapprove  of  different  laws  for  our  enlisted  men  and  for  the 
private  citizen  in  regard  to  the  use  of  liquor.  This  present  inequality,  I believe, 
works  great  evil  and  injustice.  There  should  be  one  law  for  all. 

From  what  I understand,  the  bill  introduced  lately  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Gore  would  secure  our  main  object,  and  it  might  be  well  worth  while  to  concen- 
trate our  efforts  upon  this  bill  and  to  bring  as  much  pressure  as  possible  to  bear 
upon  Congress  in  order  to  secure  its  passage. 

Faithfully,  yours, 

Right  Rev.  Philip  M.  Rhinelander,  D.  D, 


Quick  Relief  for  the  Nation — Food,  Coal,  Transportation,  Sugar,  Labor 
Efficiency,  Prosperity — Increase  Man  Power,  Reduce  Cost  of  Buildings, 
Hasten  Winning  War. 

Bushels. 

Shortage  of  crops  in  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and  Bel- 
gium, in  1917  (wheat) 196.000,000 

Shortage  of  crops  in  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and  Bel- 
gium, in  1917  (other  cereals) 380,000,000 

Annual  grain  exports  to  those  countries  from  United  States  before 

the  war 102,  000,  000 

Grain  to  be  sent  to  allies  before  harvest 75,  000,  000 

Grain  sunk  by  submarines  last  year 8,  000,  000 

Grain  used  in  America  by  breweries 68,  000,  000 

Germany  has  recently  forbidden  the  use  of  foodstuffs  to  make  beer. 
Sixty-eight  million  bushels  at  an  average  of  45  pounds  per  bushel  equals  over 

3.000. 000.000  pounds,  which  would  be  sufficient  for  as  many  1-pound  loaves  of 
bread  annually,  or  divided  by  365  days  (3,000,000,000  pounds -y- 365  days— 8,219,- 
000  loaves),  equals  over  8,000,000  loaves  of  bread  per  day — probably  enough 
bread  for  the  armies  at  the  front  of  the  United  States,  France,  and  England, 
with  considerable  over,  but  not  enough  for  the  starving  people  of  Belgium, 
Armenia,  and  Syria. 

If  drink  were  abolished,  labor  conditions  on  farms,  as  well  ns  with  farm 
machinerv,  fertilizers,  and  transportation,  would  be  so  improved  as  to  increase 
production  at  least  5 per  cent.  This  would  add  34,000,090  bushels  of  wheat,  or 

232.000. 000  bushels  of  all  kinds  of  grain. 

When  we  set  our  own  house  in  order  we  may  ask  Great  Britain  and  France 
to  do  likewise. 

COAL. 

The  brewers  of  the  country  used,  in  1917,  over  3,000,000  tons  of  coal. 
Anthracite  coal  mine  operators  estimate  that  the  decreased  production  of 
anthracite  alone  by  reason  of  alcoholic  drinks  is  7,500,000  tons  per  year,  or 
about  11  per  cent  of  the  total  production. 

If  the  same  conditions  prevail  with  bituminous,  the  lessened  production  of 
bituminous  is  56,000,000  tons,  the  proportion  of  bituminous  coal  to  anthracite 
being  7i  to  1. 

The  total  additional  coal  available,  without  employing  one  more  man  or 
investing  one  more  dollar  for  plant,  is  over  66,000,000  tons;  and  your  factoiy 
or  business  or  home  needs  coal. 
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TKANSPOKTATION  REQUIRED  BY  BREWERIES. 

Raw  material,  3,000,000,000  pounds  foodstuffs,  equals 

Require,  coal 

Product  60,000,000  barrels 


Tons. 

1,  500,  000 
?>,  000,  000 
9,  000,  000 


Total  on  teams  and  cars. 


13.  500,  000 


All  of  which  require  hauling  and  over  one-half  of  which  requii'e  railroad 
transportation.  This  requires  over  200,000  freight  cars  during  the  year,  and 
uses  several  hundred  locomotives  constantly,  and  increases  freight  congestion. 
The  shortage  of  labor  due  to  drink  is  a big  factor  in  the  freight  tie-iip. 


SUGAR. 


The  breweries  use  64,000.000  pounds  of  sugar;  and  you  are  short  of  sugar. 

The  sugar  shortage  is  limiting  the  production  of  chocolate,  though  chocolate, 
in  which  sugar  is  used,  is  a most  concentrated  food,  containing  2,800  calories 
per  pound,  and  is  greatly  in  demand  for  our  armies  and  those  of  our  allies. 

LABOR  SHORTAGE. 

The  breweries  of  the  United  States  employ  65.000  men,  but  the  total  engaged 
in  making,  handling,  and  selling  it  is  over  300,000. 

A much  smaller  proportion  of  the  money  paid  for  drink  goes  to  labor  than 
in  any  other  industry. 

The  Nation  needs  these  men  for  useful  industry.  If  the  supply  of  drink 
were  stopped  a large  number  of  idle  drunkards  would  be  restored  to  the  ranks 
of  workers;  millions  of  workers  also  would  work  more  efficiently  and  steadily, 
thus  increasing  the  output  in  all  lines  and  clecreasing  the  cost  of  living  and  of 
necessities. 

When  Congress  declared  war,  our  industries  were  already  running  at  normal 
capacity.  We  added  to  their  burden  an  immense  war  program  and  took  from 
them  1.500,000  men. 

We  may  thoughtlessly  condemn  the  Pood  Administration,  the  Fuel  x4.dminis- 
tration,  and  the  transportation  management,  but  without  more  men  and  more 
efficiency  we  can  not  produce  and  distribute  the  extra  quantities  necessary.  We 
must  (ffi  without  some  luxuries  to  permit  the  sufficient  production  of  necessities, 

We  believe  labor  generally  is  loyal  and  will  more  cheerfully  give  up  its  beer 
than  will  the  brewers  give  up  their  business. 

The  building  business  has  been  greatly  injured,  except  for  war  material  and 
food  product  plants,  due  to  the  apparent  shortage  of  labor  and  high  cost  of 
materials,  the  high  cost  of  materials  being  due  to  labor  conditions  in  quarries, 
mines,  lumber  fields,  planing  mills,  steel  mills,  etc.,  and  at  the  structures. 

The  cost  of  building  would  be  automatically  reduced  at  least  15  per  cent 
by  the  immediate  stopping  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  aU  intoxicating  bever- 
ages. without  reducing  the  rate  of  wages  or  the  profit  of  the  contractors  and 
manufacturers  of  building  materials. 

This  would  cause  many  manufacturers,  who  now  hesitate,  to  proceed  with 
the  enlargement  of  their  plants  or  the  erection  of  new  plants. 

Your  business  would  likewise  be  increased. 

We  must  all  do  business  and  should  do  more  than  usual,  to  pay  taxes  and 
buy  Lilierty  Bonds  and  to  enable  our  employees  to  do  the  same,  if  we  would  help 
our  Government  to  the  utmost  to  win  the  war,  and  if  we  do  not  win.  nothing  is 
worth  while. 

SHIP  BUILDING. 

Victory  depends  on  it.  We  are  behind  schedule  for  lack  of  men  and  materials. 
Enough  'material  is  not  available  because  material  manufacturers  can  not  get 
enough  men  and  consequently  shipyards  and  manufactories  are  employing  men 
at  tasks  for  which  they  are 'not  adapted.  Hence,  the  efficiency  of  the  men  is 
poor.  We  have  enough  workmen — unchain  them. 

PROSPERITY. 

The  annual  retail  drink  bill  of  the  United  States  before  the  war  was  $2,400,- 
000,000.  This  would  take  up  our  first  Liberty  loan  and,  in  addition,  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  the  Paiiama  Canal.  It  equals  our  normal  annual  exports. 
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The  great  prosperity  of  the  country  in  1916  was  due  to  our  exports  heiuL^ 

000,000.000  ill  excess  of  our  imports. 

. National  prohihition  would  give  us  four-fifths  of  this  prosperity  when  the 
world  is  at  peace,  by  diverting  the  money,  previously  wasted,  to  the  purchase 
of  necessities  and  refinements  and  for  the  expansion  of  business  which  gives 
more  employment  to  labor. 

This  waste  of  money  now  makes  the  financing  of  the  war  vastly  more  difficult. 

The  country’s  annual  fire  loss  is  about  $250,000,000,  but  the  direct  cost  of 
liquor  is  nearly  10  times  as  great,  and  the  indirect  cost  is  beyond  computation. 

LIFE  AND  HEALTH. 

Over  50  per  cent  of  the  ixiverty  is  due  to  drink. 

Poverty  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  premature  sickness  and  death. 

Commercialized  vice  is  responsible  for  a large  proportion  of  diseases  and 
hereditary  ailments  found  in  our  hospitals. 

Alcohol  stimulates  the  sexual  instincts  and  weakens  the  will  and  moral  sense, 
thus  promoting  vice. 

Alcohol  and  commercialized  vice  flourish  together  and  generally  die  togethei-. 

About  66,000  persons  die  in  United  States  directly  from  drink  each  year,  but 
several  times  as  many  die  from  diseases  of  lungs,  kidneys,  or  liver,  etc.,  because- 
these  organs  are  weakened  by  “moderate”  drinking.  Also  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  babies  and  children  die  from  hereditary  diseases  and  neglect  due  to 
drink. 

There  were  600,000  men  rejected  from  the  first  draft  for  physical  defects. 
If  the  ratio  had  prevailed  throughout  the  country  as  in  Kansas,  which  has  out- 
lawed liquor  37  years,  the  rejections  would  have  been  only  120,000,  or  one- 
fifth  as  many. 

It  is  one  great  cause  of  accidents ; in  factories,  mines,  and  other  industries ; 
truck  and  auto  drivers  have  access  to  it. 

The  world  over,  more  persons  died  from  drink  and  its  effect  in  1917  than 
were  men  of  England  and  Prance  killed  in  battle.  To  appreciate  this,  look 
up  the  data  obtained  and  published  by  British  and  American  life  insurance 
companies. 

REVENUE. 

The  national  revenue  from  beer  is  $91,000,000  per  year,  and  for  all  liquors 
was  $284,000,000  last  year. 

It  is  a poor  revenue  collector  who  charges  $7  to  collect  $1,  but  this  is  the  way 
Uncle  Sam  farms  it  out. 

The  local  license  tax  paid  to  State  and  county  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the 
excess  public  cost  of  the  almshouses,  asylums,  hospitals,  jails,  courts,  police, 
etc.,  made  necessary  by  the  drink  traffic. 

One-half  of  the  almshouses,  insane  asylums,  orphan  asylums,  hospitals  and 
jails,  also  police  courts,  would  be  closed  because  unnecessary  in  a few  year^ 
after  the  enactment  of  national  prohibition. 

Many  of  them  have  already  been  closed  in  dry  States,  while  in  wet  States 
new  ones  are  being  erected. 

PATRIOTISM  AND  GOOD  GOVERNMENT. 

While  our  boys  are  fighting  in  France  to  protect  us  from  the  Huns,  shall 
we  refuse  them  food  and  supplies  in  order  to  support  this  business? 

The  brewers  own  a large  proportion  of  the  saloons. 

Their  business  is  the  worst  foe  to  good  government  and  the  best  ally  the 
Kaiser  has  in  America. 

The  influence  of  the  brewers  and  saloons  in  American  politics  is  evil  and 
corrupting. 

Three  years  ago  88  Pennsylvania  brewers  were  indicted  for  putting  up  a 
slush  fund  of  over  $1,000,000  for  election  corruption — the  election  of  a United 
States  Senator  and  a legislature  opposed  to  local  option.  Each  one,  upon  being 
called  for  a hearing,  stated  or  read  from  a memorandum,  “ I refuse  to  testify 
for  fear  my  testimony  might  incriminate  me.” 

Their  trial  was  postponed  for  three  years,  and  then  they  were  convicted  but 
let  off  with  a fine  of  $75,000  on  a plea  of  nolo  contendere  (we  do  not  contend). 
Why? 

Shall  we  allow  our  will  to  be  thwarted  by  the  most  corrupting  influence  in 
our  public  life? 
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Lloyd-George  said  three  years  ago:  “We  are  fighting  three  enemies,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  drink,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  drink.”  If  his  advice 
had  been  heeded  then  the  war  would  now  be  won. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  went  dry  November  1 last.  The  next  three  months  there 
were  2,500  fewer  arrests  for  all  causes  than  before — at  the  rate  10,000  less 
per  year. 

WHAT.  THE  GOVEENOKS  OF  DKY  STATES  SAY. 

Gov.  Rye,  Tennessee : “We  have  lost  the  liquor  traffic  and  we  are  glad. 
Crime  reduced ; streets  free  from  drunkards ; bank  deposits  enormously  in- 
creased ; property  more  valuable ; life  safer ; people  more  prosperous  and 
happier ; public  morals  on  a high  plane.” 

Gov.  Kerr,  North  Carolina : “ Twenty-one  per  cent  more  children  attending 
school ; bank  deposits  increased  100  per  cent ; building  and  loan  association 
stock  increased  250  per  cent ; benefits  greatly  and  continually  increasing.” 

Gov.  Carlson,  Colorado : “ Two  thousand  new  savings  accounts  opened  in  one 
month ; collections  in  department  stores  broke  all  records ; credit  men  report 
many  over-due  accounts,  deemed  uncollectable,  paid  up ; crime  reduced  greatly.” 

Gov.  Hunt,  Arizona : “ Marked  decrease  in  commitments  to  prison  and  in- 
sane hospital;  needy  families  perceptibly  decreased;  no  adverse  effect  upon 
legitimate  business.” 

Gov.  Hanna,  North  Dakota : “ Both  from  moral  and  financial  standpoint  pro- 
hibition has  been  a success  in  North  Dakota.” 

Gov.  Capper,  Kansas:  “AVealth  per  capita  greater  than  any  other  State; 
death  rate  lowest  per  capita;  bank  deposits  largest  of  any  State;  fewest 
tenants ; most  home-owners  of  any  State ; no  open  bar  rooms  and  auto  to  every 
fifth  family ; 2,000,000  people  who  never  saw  a saloon.” 

Gov.  Alexander,  Idaho : “ Never  such  beneficial  results  from  any  measure  in 
so  short  a time ; Boise  chief  of  police  and  four  policemen  dismissed  because  no 
longer  needed ; police  courts  deserted ; city  and  county  jails  empty  ; savings- 
banks  deposits  increased  ; accidents  decreased.” 

Gov.  Hatfield.  West  ATrginia : “ Business  has  improved ; arrests  decreased ; 
insane  commitments  less ; savings-banks  deposits  swelled ; prohibition  a great 
.success.” 

Gov.  Clark,  Iowa : “Arrests  reduced  40  to  45  per  cent ; commitments  to  State 
hospitals  greatly  decreased ; demands  on  poor  fund  much  reduced ; practically 
all  merchants  say  collections  much  improved ; importation  of  intoxicants  re- 
duced nine-tenths.” 

Gov.  Hays,  Arkansas:  “Ninety  per  cent  fewer  arrests  for  drunkenness;  pro- 
hibition decided  success.” 

Failure  of  war  prohibition  means  that  we  shall  muddle  along  with  heatless 
days,  lightless  nights,  wheatless  days,  meatless  days,  war  bread,  food  riots, 
bums  at  home  a menace,  idleness,  loss  of  production  and  profits,  burglary, 
crime,  less  bread  coal  riots,  unfit  for  military  or  other  service — a long  war 
followed  by  poverty,  degeneracy,  business  depression. 

THE  EEMEDY. 

Immediate  national  prohibition  for  the  war. 

Prohibition  law  for  Pennsylvania  and  every  State ; 27  have  passed  prohibition 
laws. 

Ratification  of  the  prohibition  amendment  by  Pennsylvania  and  35  other 
States. 

AVe  need  war  prohibition  by  Congress  immediately. 

To  wait  for  the  ratification  of  the  amendment  would  prolong  the  war  and 
kill  our  boys. 

Conquer  the  enemy  at  home  which  hinders  us  from  conquering  the  enemy 
abroad. 

HOW  TO  GET  IT. 

AATfite  your  Congressman  and  the  four  Congressmen  at  Large  to  vote  for  a law 
which  will  immediately  stop  the  brewing  of  beer  and  use  the  foodstuffs  thus 
saved  to  feed  the  starving  millions. 

Register  for  the  spring  primary  if  you  did  not  register  last  fall  and  enroll  as 
a member  of  your  party.  Don’t  be  a civic  slacker. 

A’ote  at  primary,  Alay  21.  for  Congressmen  who  voted  for  the  prohibition 
amendment  and  your  interest,  and  vote  for  others  in  place  of  those  who  voted 
against  it  and  you.  The  four  Congressmen  at  Large  voted  against  you. 
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See  to  it  that  your  party’s  candidate  for  governor  favors  prosperity  of  all 
the  industries  instead  of  this  discredited  industry. 

See  to  it  that  your  next  State  senator  and  representatives  are  pledged  to 
ratification  of  the  amendment  and  State-wide  prohibition. 

See  that  the  votes  in  your  division  are  properly  counted. 

Petition  the  President  to  commandeer  for  nonbeverage  uses  all  liquors  in  and 
out  of  bond. 

EEGISTEATION  DAYS. 

Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Scranton,  April  17. 

In  all  other  cities.  May  1. 

In  boroughs  and  townships,  March  19  and  20. 

Yours,  for  victory  and  prosperity, 

Waltee  F.  Baelingee, 

Memher  of  firm  of  Ballinger  & Perrot,  Architects  and  Engineers, 

Seventeenth  and  Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

March  18,  1918. 


Waii-Thme  Peohibition  Association  of  Pennsylvania. 

A'hat  Gen.  Pershing  says : “ There  was  a time  when  it  was  a natural  part  of  a 
soldier’s  existence  to  drink  and  carouse.  That  day  is  past,  with  the  soldier 
sworn  to  defend  his  country’s  flag  and  representing  the  power  and  dignity  of 
the  Nation.  Strong  muscles,  clear  brains,  high  ideals  in  the  soldier,  increase 
the  fighting  efficiency  of  the  Army,  and  these  qualities  of  the  citizen  insure  the 
permanency  of  our  institution.” 

This  is  a national  organization  created  for  a threefold  function — 

(f/)  For  the  vital  patriotic  purpose  of  eliminating  the  beverage  use  of  alcohol 
during  the  period  of  the  war. 

ih)  To  aid  in  securing  in  Penn.sylvania  the  ratification  of  the  national  pro- 
hibition amendment. 

(c)  To  help  secure  its  pa.ssage  in  the  National  Legislature. 

It  was  brought  into  existence  at  the  request  of  the  Government  authorities 
in  Washington.  It  has  no  organic  i-elation  with  any  of  the  older  temperance 
or  prohibition  agencies. 

It  presents  an  opportunity  as  an  act  of  patriotism,  in  a time  of  world  need 
and  crisis,  to  a large  number  of  people  not  before  interested  in  prohibition,  to 
come  to  a new  appraisal  of  the  value  of  alcohol  iu  the  social  and  ecnomic  life, 
and  to  a new  conclusion  concerning  it. 

national  OBGANIZATION. 

President:  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  economics.  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn, 

Treasurer:  William  F.  Cochran,  1531  IMunsey  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Vice  presidents:  .John  Wanamakei-;  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  emeritus. 
Plarvard  University ; Dr.  .1.  N.  Hurty,  health  officer  of  Indiana  ; Henry  Lee 
Higginson,  banker,  Boston,  Ylass. ; lit.  Tlev.  William  T.awrence.  D.  D.,  bisho]i  of 
Massachusetts. 

PEN N SYLVAN  1 A ( )RGANIZ ATION . 

President:  Dr.  E.  E.  Montgomery,  1420  Spruce  Street. 

Secretai-y : .liev.  George  Herbert  Toop,  D.  D.,  332  South  Twenty-first  Street. 

Chairman  of  executive  committee:  Yfrs.  .loseph  YI.  Gazzam.  265  South  Nine- 
teenth Street. 

Treasurer : Miss  Anna  Harris  Snyder,  157  Carpenter  Lane,  Germantown. 

ATce  presidents:  lit.  liev.  Philip  1.1.  liliinelamler,  D.  I).,  liichai'd  L.  Austin, 
Edward  H.  Bonsall,  Dr.  Leo  S.  liowe,  I’rof.  William  E.  Lingelltach,  Dr.  Judson 
Deland,  liev.  P’loyd  W.  Tomkins,  D.  D..  Dr.  Ernest  LaPlace,  Hon.  Martin  G. 
Brumbaugh,  William  li.  Nicholson,  George  Burnham,  jr..  Alba  B.  John.son, 
Francis  Fisher  Kane,  Tiouis  .1.  Kolb,  Francis  B.  Reeves.  Albert  E.  Turner,  Dr. 
,f.  IMadison  Taylor. 

A FEW  (^UOTATJONS. 

David  Lloyd  George,  Premier  of  Great  Biltain  ; “ We  are  fighting  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Drink,  and.  as  far  as  T can  see,  the  greatest  of  these  three  deadly 
foes  is  Drink.” 
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Lord  Roberts : “ Give  me  a teetotal  army  and  I will  lead  it  anywhere.” 
Raymond  Poincaire,  President  of  Republic  of  France:  “ Drink  is  as  much  your 
enemy  as  Germany.” 

Josephus  Daniels:  “ I am  doing  everything  I can  in  the  interest  of  our  sailors 
and  soldiers  for  war-time  prohibition.” 

Rt.  Rev.  Philip  M.  Rhinelander,  D.  D. : “ In  regard  to  the  movement  in  which 
you  are  so  deeply  interested  to  secure  practical  prohibition  during  the  time  of  the 
war,  I need  not  assure  you  of  my  sympathy  and  desire  to  help  in  the  cause  as 
I can.” 

Francis  B.  Reeves  : ” The  saloon  must  be  put  out  of  business ; the  bars  of  clubs 
abolished.  If  this  is  good  for  war  time  it  is  essential  for  peace  time  and  all 
time.” 

Dr.  Floyd  \V.  Tomkins : “All  who  will  not  give  up  intoxicants  for  the  period 
of  the  war  are  unspeakably  selfish.” 

George  Wharton  Pepper : “About  three  years  ago  I came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a matter  of  national  policy.  I look  for  a landslide  for  the  prohibi- 
tion amendment.” 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  We  would  like  to  have  ^Ir.  Davis,  chairman  of 
the  jMassachiisetts  War  Prohibition  Council,  say  a few  words  from 
liis  personal. investigations. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ARTHUR  J.  DAVIS,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS WAR  ORGANIZATION. 

Mr.  Davis.  I will  be  very  brief.  After  hearing-  Mr.  Colby's  state- 
ment the  other  day,  I communicated  with  the  general  manager  of 
the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  at  Quincy  and  Squantum,  Mass., 
and  I have  the  following  very  brief  statement  from  Mr.  S.  M".  'Wake- 
man,  the  general  manager,  which  came  in  the  form  of  a telegTam  : 

Unable  to  see  where  war  prohibition  would  in  any  way  hamper  shipbuild- 
ing program.  Believe,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  of  distinct  benefit  to 
shipbuilding  and  to  the  country  at  large. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  large  a plant  is  this,  how  many  men? 

Mr.  Davis.  I do  not  know  how  man}^  men  are  employed  there. 
It  is  spreading  out  very  rapidly.  It  is  one  of  the  Bethlehem  out- 
fits, doing  a very,  very  large  shipbuilding  business.  I can  find  out 
precisely  how  manv  men  are  employed. 

I then  went  to  Xew  Hampshire,  having  in  mind  the  fact  that 
New  Hampshire  has  recently  gone  dry,  and  may  I point  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  New  Hampshire  did  not  go  dry  as  the  result  of  the 
vote  of  the  people.  There  was  a distinction  made  here  this  morning 
between  the  conditions  that  result  from  a State  going  dry  as  a result 
of  some  foiun  of  referendum  and  the  conditions  that  result  when 
prohibition  is  forced  upon  a people  bv  the  legislature  or  by  Con- 
gress. I may  point  out  that  New  Hampshire  is  dry  by  statutory 
enactment. 

I talked  with  Mr.  Robert  Jackson,  the  vice  president  of  the  L.  H. 
Shattuck  Corporation,  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Portsmouth 
Shipbuilding  Co.  They  employ  28,000  men  at  the  present  time. 
They  have  eight  large  vessels  on  the  ways,  and  Mr.  Jackson  told 
me  that  they  expect  to  launch  four  on  the  Ith  of  July.  I questioned 
him  particularly  regarding  the  turnover,  and  lie  telejihoned  to  his 
general  manager,  who  supplied  these  figures:  During  the  month  of 
April,  the  last  month  of  license,  135  men  left  the  plant  for  one  rea- 
son or  another;  that  is,  they  either  left  voluntarily  or  were  dis- 
charged. In  any  case,  that  number  represents  the  number  leaving. 
During  the  month  of  May  127  left  the  plant.  There  were  more  men 
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employed  during  the  month  of  May  than  during  the  month  of 
April.  So  the  turnover  was  less,  rather  than  more,  during  the  first 
month  of  prohibition. 

Mr.  Jackson  told  me  that  he  did  not  feel  that  prohibition  had  in 
any  way  interfered  with  ship  production.  On  the  contrary,  he  au- 
thorized me  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  he  believed  that  condi- 
tions in  the  plant  were  more  satisfactory  than  they  were  under 
license. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  they  employ  some  foreign  labor? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  they  do.  The  cities  in  southern  New  Hampshire 
are  quite  largely  foreign.  I will  not  read,  but  I would  like  to  file 
with  the  committee  a statement  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Bliss,  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Bliss  Co.,  shoe  manufacturers,  covering  the  effect  of  pro- 
hibition on  the  shoe  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  may  be  done. 

(The  telegram  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Newburyport,  Mass.,  June  2Jf,  1918. 

Arthur  .T.  Davis, 

Hotel  Driseoll,  Washi)i(/ton,  I).  C.: 

It  is  a mistake  and  an  injustice  to  the  workingmen  to  suppose  that  they 
object  to  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  As  a manufacturer 
of  25  years’  experience  it  has  been  my  observation  that  the  great  majority  of 
workingmen  who  suffer  from  the  results  of  the  saloon  vote  against  the  grant- 
ing of  licenses.  Many  have  made  to  me  the  statement  we  are  better  off  without 
liquor,  and  we  do  not  miss  it  when  the  saloons  are  closed,  but  during  license 
periods  when  the  liquor  is  constantly  before  onr  eyes  the  temptation  is  too 
strong  and  we  fall.  Manufacturers  in  this  section  favor  the  prohibition  of 
intoxicating  liquors  even  during  normal  times,  because  the  efficiency,  health, 
and  prosperity  of  our  employees  is  enhanced  by  this  policy^  and  through  the 
improved  conditions  the  product  is  improved  and  greatly  increased.  The  argu- 
ment for  absolute  prohibition  during  the  war  period  is  doubly  strong,  as  work 
men  are  scarce  and  there  is  special  need  now  of  high  efficiency  and  general  v’eU 
being. 

Charles  A.  Bliss, 

Treasurer  Bliss  S Co.,  Shoe  Manufaeturers. 

Mr.  Dinaviddie.  At  this  time,  just  a moment  for  Mr.  P.  D.  Selby 
of  the  Selby  Shoe  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  factories  in  the  city  of  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  indicating  their  experience  with  regard  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  labor,  etc. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  P.  D.  SELBY,  SELBY  SHOE  CO.,  PORTS- 
MOUTH, OHIO. 

Mr.  Selby.  I did  not  come  here  prepared  to  make  any  speech 
We  had  three  years  with  a dry  county.  We  did  not  have  a bone-dry 
county  or  bone-dry  conditions,  and  during  that  time  it  took  us  a 
year  before  we  could  get  the  blind  tigers  and  illicit  liquor  selling 
under  control,  but  from  that  time  on  the  efficiency  of  our  labor  in- 
creased materially  in  the  factory,  and  yesterday  I made  the  rounds  of 
our  executi\TS,  inquiring  of  them  as  to  their  recollection  of  the  ex- 
perience at  that  time,  and  they  could  not  recall  one  employee  who  left 
on  account  of  liquor  being  driven  out  of  the  county. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  many  men  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Selby.  We  employed  at  that  time  in  the  neighborhood  of 
900  men,  and  during  that  time  I investigated  the  condition  of  our 
men,  and  it  was  noticeable  the  improved  physical  appearance  of  the 
men.  At  the  end  of  the  three-year  period  the  county  voted  wet. 
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and  our  troubles  immediately  began.  We  found  more  empty  liquor 
bottles  in  the  corners  of  our  factory  in  the  first  three  weeks  in  which 
the  county  went  wet  than  we  had  found  in  the  factory  during  all  the 
three  years  that  it  was  dry.  When  the  vote  came  up  again,  as  it 
came  up  in  the  State  in  1915,  I visited  all  the  factories  in  the  county, 
and  got  their  signatures  to  a heading  something  like  this : 

We,  the  unclersiiaied  executives  (giving'  the  name  of  the  manufacturer), 
realize  that  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  open  saloon  materially 
reduces  the  earning  capacity  of  our  employees,  causes  sickness  and  accidents, 
and  under  the  workingmen’s,  compensation  law  imposes  a heavy  tax  on  industry. 
We  believe  that  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  would  improve  the  quality 
and  increase  the  sale  of  our  output,  due  to  the  earning  capacity  of  our  em- 
ployees, and  increase  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  in  our  community.  We 
therefore  urge  that  business  men  of  our  city  join  in  making  Ohio  dry. 

We  have  here  the  original  signatures  of  practically  ever}^  execu- 
tive— the  chief  executive  and  the  other  executives  down  to  fore- 
men— in  the  entire  county.  There  is  only  one  manufacturer  in  the 
city  who.  refused  to  sign,  and  that  was  on  account  of  other  reasons 
than  wanting  the  State  dry.  Every  experience  that  we  have  had 
would  show  that  a dry  nation  would  be  of  great  benefit. 

Mr.  Dixwiddie.  We  appreciate  very  much  the  courtesy  of  your- 
self and  your  conferees,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  time,  and  I think 
that  we  will  not  trespass  further  upon  the  time  of  the  committee, 
although  we  could  introduce  a great  deal  more  testimony  of  the  same 
character.  We  know  that  }mu  want  time,  you  want  haste,  and  so 
do  we. 

Senator  Gronna.  May  I read  into  the  record  a short  telegram  from 
Dr.  Crafts? 

The  Chair  WAN.  Go  ahead. 

Senator  Gronna.  I received  this  morning  a telegUam  from  Dr. 
Wilbur  F.  Crafts — you  all  know  who  he  is.  It  is  dated  Eochester. 
N.  Y.,  June24: 

In  200  large  street  meetings  of  64  days’  automobile  tour — Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  New  York — found  workmen  willing  to  sacrifice  beer  to  save  needed  food, 
fuel,  money,  and  man  power  to  win  the  war.  Suggestions  workmen  would  put 
appetite  above  patriotism  resented.  Proposed  exception  of  wine  ignores  fact 
that  chief  need  is  to  save  man  power  weakened  by  saloons,  which  would  remain 
with  wine  allowed.  Please  read  at  hearings. 

I wish  to  have  that  printed.  I also  wish  to  say,  in  connection  with 
that,  that  I have  been  handed  a clipping  from  some  newspaper.  I 
do  not  know  from  what  paper  this  has  been  taken,  but  I want  to  have 
it  inserted,  because  it  introduces  a new  phase  on  the  question  of 
grapes.  It  is  entitled,  “ Use  grape  sirup.”  It  is  dated  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  June  15.  To  the  editor  of  the  Times: 

The  demand  for  grape  sirup  is  practically  unlimited.  Turn  our  wineries  into 
grape-sirup  manufactories  and  there  would  be  no  waste. 

Grape  sirup  with  breakfast  foods  is  delicious  and  healthful.  Some  people, 
in  fact  most  people,  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  free  use  of  such  food. 
No  additional  sugar  is  required  in  the  manufacture  of  grape  sirup.  The 
process  consists  in  expressing — 

I suppose  he  means  pressing — 

the  juice  from  ripe  grapes  and  evaporating  the  surplus  water. 

The  world  demands  food,  and  grape  sirup,  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  is  one  of 
tlie  best  foods. 

Will  D.  Goitld. 

66287—18 20 
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The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I would  like  to  say  this  to  the  gentle- 
men of  the  committee.  Dr.  Dinwiddie  has  concluded.  We  heard 
from  one  side  this  morning  and  from  the  other  side  this  afternoon^ 
and  there  was  about  an  equal  proportion  of  time  allotted.  Two  gen- 
tlemen have  spoken  to  me,  one  being  Mr.  Gibonney,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  has  requested  permission  to  say  a few  words  from  the  invest- 
ment point  of  view.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  ijavestments  in  property 
devoted  to  the  liquor  business  and  licenses  paid  ought  not  to  be  for- 
feited without  some  compensation. 

Senator  Gronna.  As  one  of  the  members,  I am  very  willing  to 
hear  Mr.  Gibonney. 

The  Chairman.  I was  going  to  say,  without  the  consent  of  the 
committee,  I did  not  feel  warranted  in  extending  the  hearing. 

Senator  Eansdell.  I would  not  object  at  all  to  hearing  these  gen- 
tlemen, but  if  we  are  going  to  open  it  again  we  ought  to  hear  from 
Dr.  Dinwiddie  in  reply. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point. 

Senator  Gronna.  The  gentlemen  are  here.  They  are  American 
citizens,  and  I think  we  ought  to  hear  them  when  they  are  asking  for 
a hearing. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Let  us  give  them  five  hiinutes  apiece. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  There  are  two  here,  one  representing 
the  longshoremen  and  one  representing  the  investment  people. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Let  us  give  them  five  minutes  each. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  D.  CLARENCE  GIBONNEY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  name  and  address. 

Mr.  Gibonney.  D.  Clarence  Gibonney,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Five 
minutes  is  not  long  enough  to  give  to  the  consideration  of  a business 
that  is  200  years  old  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  ^mu  gentlemen  have  heard  a mass  of  fact  and 
opinion  regarding  this  business,  but  very  little  directed  to  the  view- 
point of  the  status  of  the  business. 

The  liquor  business  is  a legal  business,  none  more  legal  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  United  States.  The  first  legislative  assembly  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  legalized  the  rum  traffic  and  provided  a way 
by  which  liquor  licenses  should  be  granted.  The  debts  of  the  Ameri- 
can Eevolution  were  in  part  paid  by  a special  tax  on  whisky,  and 
this  Nation  has  met  every  emergency  by  some  sort  of  a tax  on  whisky, 
until  to-day  the  liquor  business  is  the  most  highly  taxed  and  the 
largest  revenue-producing  business  in  the  country.  It  is  variously 
estimated  that  the  Federal  Government  this  year  will  receive  any- 
where from  $700,000,000  to  $1,035,000,000  as  its  share  of  the  profits  on 
beer  and  whisky.  , 

The  business  is  legal.  The  people  made  it  legal,  and  they  invited 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  engage  in  this  business  in  a part- 
nership business  affair.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  received  on  the  1st 
of  June  approximately  $2,000,000  in  license  fees.  The  men  who  have 
licenses  there,  1,790  of  them,  have  investments  of  from  $7,500  up  to 
$75,000  apiece,  the  retailers. 

A great  deal  has  been  said  about  what  the  trust  companies  and 
the  banks  would  lose  if  the  Jones  bill  passes.  Others  have  told  of 
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the  wonderful  good  that  will  come  from  an  abolition  of  the  liquor 
business.  I believe  that  is  true.  I am  not  in  favor  of  the  liquor 
; traffic,  but  it  is  our  traffic,  yours  and  mine.  Every  one  of  you  Sena- 

V tors  and  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  a beneficiary  of  the  rum 

r business  or  liquor  business,  and  each  and  every  one  of  us  are  re- 

ceiving this  year  approximately  $10  or  $12  as  our  share  of  the  profits 
on  the  sale  of  liquor  to  men  and  women,  and  now  we  are  trying  to 
dump  all  of  the  onus  of  this  business  or  the  effects  of  it  upon  our 
I tools  and  our  partners  when  we  want  to  accomplish  this  wonderful 
reform.  Wonderful  it  may  be ; wonderful,  no  doubt,  it  may  be. 
( We  want  to  do  it,  however,  at  the  expense  of  our  partner,  who  has 

: divided  the  profits  with  us,  and  we  are  not  providing  any  means  of 

I dividing  the  losses  with  him. 

I This  is  a serious  proposition,  other  nation  in  the  world  has 
abolished  a legitimate  liquor  business  or  any  other  legitimate  busi- 
nesse  that  I know  of  without  some  sort  of  a division  of  the  losses 
with  the  man  who  was  put  out  of  business. 

England  to-day,  with  the  world  war  on  it  hands,  is  contemplating 
the  purchase  of  every  distillery  and  brewery  and  public  house  in  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain.  A committee  has  been  in  session  and  has 
been  investigating  this  subject  at  the  instance  of  Parliament  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  composed  of  big  men,  prominent  men,  from 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  England,  and  on  the  26th  of  April 
of  this  year  they  reported  in  favor  of  Government  purchase  of  the 
whole  thing. 

England  did  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  slavery  in  1812.  when 
she  abolished  slavery,  but  in  our  countrv,  when  we  mant  to  accom- 
plish a great  reform,  something  that  will  be  of  great  value  or  help, 
we  want  to  do  it  at  the  other  fellow’s  expense,  at  our  partner’s  ex- 
pense, and  our  fellow  citizen’  expense,  and  it  is  not  a square  deal. 
No  other  country  has  attempted  such  a thing. 

I France  purchased  all  of  the  absinthe  dives  in  1915.  Switzerland 
did  it  in  1910  with  absinthe,  and  every  other  country  that  is  con- 
sidering or  has  considered  the  abolishment  of  the  liquor  business 
is  doirg  it  by  government  purchase  and  ultimately  getting  rid  of  it, 
as  Kussia  did  with  the  vodka  business. 

Eussia  bought  up  the  vodka  business  in  1852,  and  in  1915,  when 
Czar  Nicholas  turned  the  key,  he  did  it  without  costing  a citizen  of 
Eussia  one  dollar,  because  it  was  run  bj^  the  nation  of  Eussia,  and 
prohibition  propagandists  tell  us  we  ought  to  do  what  Eussia  did 
for  vodka,  but  they  do  not  tell  us  what  Eussia  did.  Eussia  owned 
the  whole  business,  and  when  it  closed  it  up  it  closed  up  a thing  that 
. was  owned  by  all  the  people. 

But  in  the  United  States,  where  1,790  law-abiding  business  men 
in  Philadelphia  are  engaged  in  the  sale  of  liquor,  they  are  your  part- 
ners and  mine,  and  I do  not  mind  telling  you  that  I think  the  liquor 
, people  to-day  are  getting  the  short  end  of  it.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment gets  $1,035,000,000  this  year  I would  rather  have  the  half  of 
it  than  all  the  profits  of  the  liquor  business  in  the  United  States. 
Liquor  costs  on  an  average  to  the  manufacturer  from  25  to  45  cents 
a gallon  to  make,  and  the  Federal  Government — you  and  I — get  $3,20 
a gallon,  which  is  from  1,400  to  1.600  per  cent  on  the  :nanufacturer’s 
cost,  without  investing  a cent. 
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I want  to  say  to  you  that  it  is  not  a square  deal,  and  I do  not 
believe  that  the  committee  can  honestly  and  sincerely  and  justly 
approve  of  any  such  amendment  as  the  Jones  amendment,  which  Avill 
destroy  the  investment  in  Philadelphia,  and  I am  familiar  with  the 
liquor  people  there.  I know  them  all.  I have  been  in  touch  with 
the  situation  there  for  32  years. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  counsel  for  them? 

Mr.  Gibonney.  No;  I am  not.  I am  counsel  for  the  Law  and 
Order  Society. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  are  here  representing  it? 

Mr.  Gibonney.  I am  here  representing  it,  and  I am  here  as  a citi- 
zen. I have  advocated  this  proposition  in  my  home  town  and  State 
for  over  30  years. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  the  Government  should  buy  it? 

Mr.  Gibonney.  Yes;  that  the  Government  should  buy  it,  or  that 
the  people  through  the  Government,  when  they  put  this  legal  busi- 
ness out  of  business,  should  divide  the  losses  with  those  whom  they 
invited  and  encouraged  to  engage  in  the  business  and  invest. 

This  is  answered  by  the  statement  that  when  the  liquor  people 
have  compensated  and  reimbursed  all  the  widows  and  orphans  then 
we  will  be  ready  to  compensate  the  saloon  keepers.  That  is  not  a 
red-blooded  argument.  We  are  responsible  for  the  business,  because 
we  legalized  it  by  law.  Therefore,  we  are  responsible  for  the  men 
being  in  the  business,  and  we  are  responsible  for  every  drunkard  that 
IS  created  as  a result  of  the  business,  and  we  are  responsible  for  every 
widow  and  every  orphan  and  every  criminal  that  grows  out  of  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then  we  had  better  quit  ? 

Mr.  Gibonney.  We  ought  to  quit  this  business,  and  we  ought  to  do 
it  to-morrow;  but  we  ought  to  do  it  by  giving  the  other  fellow  a 
square  deal.  We  ought  to  say  to  these  rum  dealers,  “ We  got  you  into 
this;  we  invited  you  to  put  3mur  money  in  it.  It  is  a bad  business 
and  a rotten  business,  and  we  are  going  to  illegalize  it.  You  have 
divided  the  profits  with  us  of  every  drink  you  have  sold,  no  matter 
what  has  been  the  result.  We  are  going  to  divide  with  you  now  the 
actual  losses  of  the  illegalization  of  the  business.'' 

Senator  Gronna.  Have  you  estimated  what  amount  will  be  re- 
quired to  compensate  them  for  these  losses? 

Mr.  Gibonney.  I believe  the  whole  liquor  business  of  the  United 
States,  if  you  gentlemen  should  pass  an  act  illegalizing  the  business, 
and  propose,  for  instance,  three  months  or  six  months  or  something 
of  that  sort  as  a time  in  which  these  men  should  get  out,  they  would 
shrink  their  investments  in  that  time  to  an  amount  which  I would 
think  would  not  be  more  than  $200,000,000  or  $300,000,000. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  are  including  all  the  saloons  and  every- 
thing ? 

Mr.  Gibonney.  Saloons  and  everything  else. 

Senator  Gronna.  In  the  whole  country  ? 

Mr.  Gibonney.  Yes,  sir.  It  might  cost  $500,000,000.  Suppose  it 
cost  all  Uncle  Sam  is  getting  out  of  it  for  the  whole  year,  would  it 
not  be  a good  thing  to  do?  We  have  kept  up  this  liquor  fight  for  a 
hundred  years.  We  have  been  calling  the  saloon  keeper  and  the 
brewer  and  the  distiller  crooks  and  crime  breeders,  and  we  know 
down  in  our  hearts,  every  one  of  us  know,  that  we  are  responsible  for 
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them  being  in  the  business,  for  we  legalized  it  and  got  cash  for  it, 
just  as  old  Shylock  got  his  cash.  We  have  been  calling  them  all 
kinds  of  names  and  holding  them  responsible  for  everything  that 
grows  out  of  the  business,  and  we  did  the  same  thing  to  get  the 
money  to  run  the  Government.  Every  Senator  here  is  getting  his 
salary  in  part  from  the  sale  of  liquor  and  beer,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  getting  his  salary  in  part  from  the  sale  of  liquor 
and  beer.  We  have  run  our  Government  from  money  obtained  from 
this  whole  thing.  We  financed  the  Kevolution,  we  financed  the  Re- 
bellion, we  financed  the  Spanish- American  intervention  with  the 
taxes  on  beer  and  whiskj^,  and  now  we  are  financing  this  war  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy  with  a 600  to  a 1,100  per  cent  profit  on 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  whisky,  and  then  we  stand  up  and  call  the 
liquor  people  crooks. 

I want  to  say  to  you  that  it  is  mighty  poor  sportsmanship,  and 
shows  might}^  poor  patriotism  and  nerve  in  doing  that  kind  of  thing. 
Let  us  wipe  it  out,  wipe  out  all  the  dens  and  say,  “ We  are  responsible 
for  this  thing.  We  got  you  fellows  into  this  business.  It  now  de- 
velops that,  although  it  has  been  knoAvn.”  Mr.  Bryan  said  the  other 
day  that  the  effects  of  liquor  haA'e  been  knoAvn  since  the  beginning  of 
humanity,  and  that  is  true.  We  haA^e  had  drunkards  eA'er  since  the 
world  began,  so  that  our  legislators  and  our  citizens  can  not  plead 
ignorance.  They  can  not  claim  that  Avhen  they  legalized  this  thing 
they  did  not  know  what  it  produced.  And  Ave  legalized  this  business 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  out  of  paying  taxes  on  other  things  that 
we  should  haAx  paid  taxes  on,  and  Ave  liaA’e  utilized  the  sale  of  liquor 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  reA^enue  to  run  the  country  and  run  the 
Government,  and  now  we  are  trying  to  dump  all  the  onus  and  all 
the  responsibility  for  the  sale  of  liquor,  which  Ave  noAv  object  tO' 
and  Avhich  Ave  all  knew  in  advance,  on  the  saloon  keeper  and  the  hotel 
man  and  the  distiller  and  the  breAver.  and  there  is  not  a single  thing 
in  it  that  is  honorable  and  there  is  not  a single  thing  in  it  that  is 
honest.  There  is  not  a thing  in  it  that  is  just,  and  there  is  not  a 
thing  in  it  that  is  honest  at  all.  If  Ave  Avant  to  get  rid  of  it,  let  us 
do  it  like  eA^ery  other  nation  has  done.  If  there  is  a Senator  here  or 
in  Congress,  or  a man  in  the  United  States,  that  can  name  one  ciAU- 
lized  nation  that  eA^er  took  such  action  as  is  proposed  in  this  country 
Avith  regard  to  the  liquor  business,  I shall  haA^e  nothing  more  to  say. 

Senator  Kexton.  Do  you  license  in  Philadelphia  houses  of  prosti- 
tution ? 

Mr.  Giboxxey.  We  do  not,  and  never  have;  but  I want  to  tell 
you  Avhat  has  happened.  Every  house  of  prostitution  that  ever  sold 
liquor  in  Philadelphia  without  a license  Uncle  Sam  collected  a reA^e- 
nue  from,  and  in  New  Orleans  it  was  the  same  way.  He  has  got  it 
in  every  bagnio  and  cliA^e  and  den  in  the  United  States  that  sold 
liquor  to  young  men  and  women.  His  revenue  receipt  is  hanging  on 
the  Avail  of  every  diA^e  in  Philadelphia,  and  I know,  because  I have 
been  there  prosecuting  Auolators  of  the  law,  diA^e  keepers,  since  1889. 
I have  prosecuted  20,000  cliA^e  keepers  in  Philadelphia,  and  I haA^e 
turned  over  the  evidence  to  the  United  States  authorities  showing" 
that  fact,  that  I and  Senator  Kenyon  and  all  the  rest  of  us  were 
partners  there  in  the  sale  of  the  rum  in  that  institution. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  posters  did  not  say  you  were  a partner,  did 
they  ? 
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Mr.  Gtbonney.  Xo  ; but  they  said  Uncle  Sam  was,  and  you  and  I 
are  a part  of  that. 

Senator  Kei^yon.  No;  we  are  not  a part  of  that. 

Mr.  Gibonney.  IVe  are  partners  in  being  beneficiaries.  We  want 
to  accomplish  a great  reform — at  whose  expense?  Yours  and  mine? 
No.  ^Ye  want  the  other  fellow  to  take  all  the  loss.  Then  we  say 
that  the  liquor  business  was  a bad  bargain.  Suppose  it  was?  If  you 
gentlemen  and  I engage  in  a contract,  fair,  and  we  do  it,  you  to  get 
a certain  amount  and  me  to  get  a certain  amount,  and  the  time  comes 
when  one  of  us  is  ashamed  of  the  results  of  the  business,  we  can  not 
go  to  the  other  man  and  say,  “ We  will  shut  you  up,  but  you  take  all 
the  loss.”  lYe  have  got  to  say,  “ I am  going  to  divide  the  loss.”  If 
that  is  not  honest  and  fair,  and  if  it  is  not  the  proper  thing  for  the 
United  States  to  do  that  kind  of  thing,  after  sharing  the  profits  in 
this  business,  I do  not  have  anything  more  to  say. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  was  done  in  the  various  States  that  have 
gone  dry?  Gan  you  tell  us  what  has  happened  there? 

Mr.  Gibonney.  The  various  States  did  what  Michigan  did.  They 
took  that  money  from  the  rum  business  year  after  year,  and  then 
organizations  were  fcrined.  Mr.  Proebstle  has  told  you  how  he  was 
at  the  head  of  influential  organizations,  and  they  have  organized 
political  movements  and  they  have  made  the  thing  illegal,  and  I do 
not  think  they  have  asked  in  a single  State,  except  one,  and  that 
was  Nevada  the  other  day,  and  they  did  the  right  and  honest  thing 
out  there. 

Mr.  IVheelek.  No;  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Gibonney.  The  liquor  people  and  the  Anti  Saloon  League 
and  the  temperance  people  and  the  governor  all  sat  down  together, 
and  that  is  what  ought  to  be  done  in  this  country.  They  sat  down 
there  at  a conference,  and  they  agreed  to  have  a State-wide  prohibi- 
tion amendment,  and  the  officials  of  the  Government  agreed  at  that 
time  to  pay  compensation,  and  they  agreed  to  give  certain  men  75 
per  cent  of  their  losses,  and  others  40  or  50  per  cent,  and  that  is  the 
nearest  to  a square-deal  pi  oposition  that  has  been  tried  out  in  this 
country.  We  have  taken  our  partners  by  the  neck.  IVe  have  charged 
them  with  being  crooks,  until  hardly  one  of  them  has  nerve  enough 
to  stand  up  and  defend  his  business,  and  called  them  all  kinds  of 
names. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Has  not  there  usually  been  time  enough  given 
them  to  dispose  of  most,  at  least,  of  their  afiairs  and  merchandize? 

Mr.  Gibonney.  No.  In  some  cnses  they  have  tried  to,  but  see  how 
unfair  that  is.  We  claim,  Mr.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Dinwiddle,  and  all 
of  us  claim,  that  we  want  to  get  rid  of  the  liquor  business  because 
of  the  great  human  sacrifice,  instead  of  putting  up  a lump  sum  of 
money  or  paying  something  in  cash.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  we  want 
to  pay  for  their  losses  and  close  up  their  places  to-morrow,  but  we 
will  give  them  a year  in  which  to  continue  this  human  sacrifice? 

Senator  Ransdell.'  Have  you  examined  Article  V of  the  Constitu- 
tion, on  the  question  of  due  process  of  law  as  applied  to  taking  this 
property  ? * 

Mr.  Gibonney.  I do  not  know.  I have  read  so  much  I am  not 
sure  whether  I ha^e  or  not.  One  answer  to  compensation  is — Mr. 
Wheeler  may  make  it — that  there  is  no  inherent  right  in  the  liquor 
business.  All  the  worse  for  us.  If  selling  liquor  is  wrong  per  se. 
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and  the  people,  through  their  Government,  went  out  of  their  way  to 
make  liquor,  oh,  that  puts  us  in  a thousand  times  worse  position  than 
if  it  had  always  been  a legitimate  proposition  of  barter  and  sale. 
We  went  out  of  our  way  to  take  hold  of  a business  in  which  no  man 
had  an  inherent  right,  *^and  we  gave  them  the  legal  right,  and  then 
we  complain  now. 

Senator  Ke^sTON.  The  Supreme  Court  says  that  they  have  no  in- 
herent right. 

Mr.  Gibonney.  That  is  what  the  opponents  of  the  business  say, 
and  yet  we  gave  them  a legal  right 

Senator  Kenyon  (interposing).  We  gave  them  a license. 

Mr.  GiBON^mY.  That  is  splitting  hairs. 

Mr.  Dinaviddie.  Not  on  your  life. 

Mr.  Gibonney.  When  whisky  costs  the  manufacturer  to  make  from 
25  to  45  cents  a gallon,  and  we  come  along  when  we  need  money  and 
we  ask  them  for  $3.20  as  our  share  of  a thing  that  cost  25  cents,  I 
do  not  care  whether  you  call  it-  a license  or  a tax,  it  is  a share  of 
what  the  temperance  people  call  blood  money,  and  we  are  tickled 
to  death  to  get  it.  We  are  after  more  all  the  time,  and  then  the 
fellow  that  collects  it,  we  call  him  a crook,  but  we  get  the  money; 
and  Avhen  munition  plants  and  other  corporations  are  making  large 
excess  profits,  we  come  along  and  take  more  of  those  profits,  then  we 
think  perhaps  we  can  fool  God  Almighty  and  the  people,  and  we 
commence  to  elbow  the  rum  traffic  out  and  call  the  liquor  people, 
from  whom  we  took  money  for  over  a hundred  years,  crooks. 

Can  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  United  States  Congress  put 
their  stamp  of  approval  on  any  such  proposition  as  that?  I can  not 
believe  it.  We  do  not  care  how  bad  you  picture  the  effects  of  the 
rum  traffic.  In  my  opinion  you  can  not  exaggerate  them,  but  it  is 
our  traffic. 

Senator  Sheppard  made  a wonderful  speech  some  time  ago,  and 
he  said  that  the  salaries  of  United  States  Senators  are  paid  out  of 
the  profits  from  liquor,  and  he  called  it  a partnership;  and  oh,  how 
he  did  hammer  it  in  about  the  sale  of  the  goods  under  that  partner- 
ship I Senator  Morris  Sheppard  told  the  truth,  but  he  did  not  say 
that  one  member  of  the  partnership  should  pay  any  of  the  costs  of 
wiping  out  the  partnership,  and  some  of  the  people  want  to  put  it 
all  on  one  crowd.  They  want  to  take  advantage  of  the  minority. 
There  are  about  200,000  men  engaged  in  the  actual  sale  and  manu- 
facture of  liquqor — in  the  making  and  distillation  and  selling  of 
liquor.  But  there  are  100,000,000  who  are  beneficiaries  of  the  profits 
of  that  business.  Why  should  100,000,000  benefit  from  the  sale  of 
a commodity  that  is  as  dangerous  in  its  effects  on  humanity  as  Sena- 
tor Sheppard  and  other  prominent  prohibition  advocates  say  ? Why 
ought  100,000,000  be  allowed  to  slide  out  and  not  take  their  measure 
of  the  losses,  they  having  for  200  years  in  this  country  taken  their 
share  of  the  profits  ? There  is  not  anything  honest  or  honorable  in  it. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  May  I make  this  brief  statement  as  a correction? 
The  temperance  people  ha  ax  not  agreed  in  Nevada  to  this  proposal 
for  compensation.  I haAx  just  received  Avord  from  there.  The 
Avets  put  it  before  them  in  a conference,  and,  of  course,  they  rejected 
it,  as  they  have  in  every  State  and  eAxry  subdivision  of  this  Govern- 
ment. The  reason  for  it  is  set  forth  in  the  brief  which  your  com- 
mittee permitted  me  to  file  on  this  very  proposition.  I understood 
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that  Mr.  Gibonney  Avas  to  present  his  usual  argument  for  com- 
pensation. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  ansAA^ered  it  oAer 
and  OAer  again  in  every  detail;  they  have  no  just  claim  for  compen- 
sation. They  AA^ent  into  this  business  knoAving  that  they  Avere  going 
into  a business  Avhich  Avas  a source  of  crime  and  misery,  as  the  court 
said.  They  therefore  had  no  just  claim  against  the  GoA^ernment 
Avhen  the  people  used  their  inherent  right  to  stop  them  from  doing 
a thing  Avhich  Avas  injurious  to  the  Government.  Just  this  sentence 
is  a complete  ansAver  to  that,  from  the  Supreme  Court : 

The  power  which  the  State  iias  of  prohibiting  such  use  by  iiiclividuals  of 
their  property  as  aauII  be  prejudicial  to  the  health  and  good  morals  and  the 
safety  of  the  public  is  not,  and — consistently  with  the  exercise  and  safety  of 
organized  society— can  not  be  burdened  with  the  condition  that  the  State  must 
compensate  such  individual  owners  for  pecuniary  losses  they  may  sustain,  by 
reason  of  their  not  being  permitted,  by  a noxious  use  of  their  property,  to 
inflict  injury  upon  the  community. 

The  Government  says  you  can  use  that  property,  but  you  can  not 
use  it  for  a purpose  that  produces  crime  and  misery.  That  is  Avhat 
the  liquor  business  does;  therefore  it  has  no  just  excuse  for  saying 
that  it  should  not  be  regulated  by  laxv. 

Senator  Kansdell,  That  is  a State  laAv  that  you  refer  to.  The 
Supreme  Court  Avas  ratifying  the  action  of  some  State  statute  ? 

]\Ir.  Wheeler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ransdeix.  IVill  3^11  refer  me  to  the  article  in  the  Constitution 
that  permits  Congress  to  legislate  Avith  regard  to  this  matter? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  We  presented  the  argument  for  the  legal  authority 
for  Avar  prohibition. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I heard  eveiy  Avord  you  said. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Our  contention  is  that  war  prohibition  has  a rea- 
sonable relation  to  that  part  of  Article  I.  section  8,  Avhich  gives  Con- 
gress the  right  to  raise  an  ArinA-  and  support  the  Army.  If  war 
prohibition  does  not  liaAT  a reasonable  relation  to  the  raising  and 
supporting  of  the  Arny^  bv  eliminating  an  institution  that  cripples 
the  Armv  and  cripples  those  Avho  support  that  Army,  I can  not  fol- 
loAv  the  logic  of  the  decisions  that  they  liaAT  made  on  other  questions.. 
TheA^  have  gone  further  than  that.  If  Congress  or  a State  govern- 
ment has  authoritA^  to  do  a certain  act,  then  an3"  other  act  which  has 
a reasonable  relation  to  that  comes  AATthin  the  jurisdiction  of  Con- 
gress or  the  legislature  to  act  upon  it.  We  belieA^e  that  this  bill  has 
a reasonable  relation  to  the  support  of  the  ArniAq  and,  if  it  does  not,, 
in  all  probability  the  Supreme  Court  Avould  not  sustain  it. 

Senator  Ransdell.  This  one  article,  Article  I,  section  5,  says  that 
no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  Avithout  due 
process  of  laAv.  It  is  due  process  of  laAv  for  us  to  pass  a SAveeping 
statute  of  this  kind,  saying  that  after  a man  has  paid  his  internal- 
revenue  tax  and  his  license  and  everything  of  that  kind,  he  should  be 
depriA^ed  of  all  of  that  property? 

Mr.  IVheeler.  When  he  uses  that  property  so  as  to  injure  the 
public  health  and  the  public  morals,  the  Government  can  take  that 
TAvay  from  him  at  any  time  without  paying  him  one  cent  as  com- 
pensation. That  is  the  principle  laid  down. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  has  been  decided  in  some  of  the  State 
cases,  I know. 
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Mr.  Wheeler.  That  has  been  decided  in  the  case  of  Mugler  v. 
Kansas  (123  U.  S.,  123). 

The  Chairman.  That  has  relation  to  a State  law? 

Mr.  IYheeler.  Yes;  bnt  the  principle  is  the  same.  They  depended 
upon  having  the  Supreme  Court,  because  of  this  same  Federal  danse, 
hold  that  you  could  not  take  away  a man’s  property  in  the  State  be- 
cause of  this  Federal  provision.  That  applies  when  you  pass  a State 
prohibition  law  as  well  as  a Federal  law.  The  only  question  that 
arises  is  whether  Congress  has  the  constitutional  authority  to  pass 
this  act.  If  it  has  the  authority  to  pass  the  act,  then  there  is  not 
a shadow  of  doubt  but  what  they  can  pass  the  law  and  take  away 
their  use  of  that  property  for  selling  liquor  just  as  they  can  in  the 
State. 

Senator  Eansdell.  Your  contention  is  that  we  derive  that  power 
from  the  war-making  power? 

Mr.  IYheeler.  Yes. 

Senator  Eansdell.  We  tie  it  up  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it  essen- 
tial for  the  proper  carrying  on  of  the  war  ? 

Mr.  IVheeler.  That  is  our  theory. 

Senator  Eansdell.  Yes;  I understand  that  is  your  theory. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes,  sir. 

(Telegrams  submitted  by  Mr.  lYheeler  are  here  printed  in  full,  as 
follows : ) 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  24,  1918. 

Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 

30  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Please  hand  this  to  committee  considering  proiiibition  of  liquor  traffic. 
Eighty-three  Methodist  ministers  write  that  a membership  and  constitutency  of 
50,000  people  in  Cleveland  and  vicinity  respectfully  urge  the  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  Man  power,  food,  coal,  and  intelligence  and  patriotism  must  be 
conserved.  The  liquor  traffic  is  the  Kaiser’s  best  ally  ; put  him  out. 

R.  A.  Elmer, 

A.  N.  Pearce,  President, 

Rev.  Carl  Gage,  Secretary, 
John  S.  Rumbeg. 


Richmond,  Va.,  June  24,  1918. 


Hon.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 

30  Bliss  Building,  Wasliingtoii,  D.  C.: 

Kindly  turn  over  the  following  telegrams  and  letters  to  Senator  Gore. 

James  Cannon,  Jr. 


Dr.  James  Cannon,  .Jr.; 


Executive  Mansion, 
Richmond,  Va.,  OctoOer  13,  1917. 


Wy  Dear  Dr.  Cannon  : I have  your  letter  of  October  4 requesting  a statement 
of  my  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  prohibition  updli  the  material  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  State.  In  a material  sense  the  benefits  of  prohibition  appear, 
hrst.  in  the  saving  to  the  individual  for  the  more  profitable  and  less  harmful 
uses  of  money  formerly  spent  for  strong  drink,  much  of  which  so  spent  drawn 
from  those  least  able  to  spare  it ; second,  increased  individual  efficiency  in 
every  line  of  human  endeavor ; third,  the  aggregate  contribution  to  the  public 
welfare  arising  from  individual  savings  flowing  through  more  healthful  chan- 
nels of  trade,  and  the  increased  productivity  arising  from  increased  indivdual 
efficiency.  The  moral  welfare  has  been  promoted  by  the  withdrawal  of  a tempta- 
tion from  the  masses  which  has  been  the  most  prolific  of  all  causes  of  want 
and  suffering  and  crime. 

Henry  C.  Stuart, 
Governor  of  Virginia. 
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Capron,  Va.,  June  20,  1918. 

Dr.  James  Cannon,  Jr. : 

So  far  as  our  experience  goes  in  our  manufacturing  plant,  the  labor  is  at 
least  50  per  cent  more  efficient  and  capable,  and  we  find  it  takes  10  per  cent 
less  laborers  in  number  to  keep  a crew  than  when  we  had  the  saloon.  The 
moral  conditions  are  so  much  improved  that  we  can  hardly  describe  the  dif- 
ference. 

W.  H.  Vincent, 
Lumher  Manufacturer. 


South  Boston,  Va.,  June  20,  1918. 

Dr.  James  Cannon,  Jr. : 

I am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  benefits  of  prohibition  in  our  State, 
both  upon  business  and  the  homes  of  our  people,  has  been  incalculable  since 
our  law  took  effect  in  November,  1916.  I am  sure  that  ho  power  on  earth 
could  induce  our  people  to  ever  legalize  the  sale  of  liquor  in  our  State  again. 

R.  S.  Barbour, 
Capitalist  and  Manufacturer. 


Quantico,  Va.,  June  21,  1918. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Houston  : 

Superintendent  Potomac  Shipyard  here  instructs  me  to  say  to  you  he  is 
opposed  to  sale  of  beer  and  whisky  anywhere  near  his  yard,  for  he  would  be 
afraid  of  the  injury  resulting  to  the  efficiency  of  his  men. 

Tyson  Janney. 


Morehead  City,  N.  C.,  June  21,  1918. 

From  observation  of  the  Government  shipyard  and  a private  boat-building 
plant  at  this  point,  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  benefits  of  prohibi- 
tion tend  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  workmen  and  greater  results  are 
obtainable  than  where  beer  and  whisky  can  be  had  at  will.  We  feel  that 
Congress  would  be  rendering  a specific  beneficial  service  to  the  shipbuilding 
of  the  United  States  by  arbitrarily  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
beer  and  whisky  at  this  time. 

G.  P.  Hood,  mayor  and  cashier  bank,  Morehead  City ; Chas.  S. 
Wallace,  president  Marine  Bank;  W.  J.  Hales,  wholesale  grocer; 
S.  A.  Chalk,  druggist ; J.  A.  Guthrie,  manufacturer  fish  ferti- 
lizer ; E.  A.  Council,  cashier ; R.  W.  Taylor,  manufacturer  fish 
fertilizer;  A.  C.  Davis,  secretary  Carterest  Ice  Co.;  Jno.  F.  Bell, 
manager  Bell-Wallace  Boat  Yard ; W.  M.  Webb,  secretary  and 
treasurer  Wallace  Fisheries  Co. 


Savannah,  Ga.,  Jmie  21,  1918. 

Bishop  James  Cannon, 

Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Manager  H.  R.  Curwen,  of  Foundation  Ship  Co.,  says  national  prohibition 
could  be  only  beneficial.  Secretary  S.  Russ,  of  Terry  Shipyard,  says  it  is 
entirely  desirable.  Both  say  access  to  alcohol  would  reduce  their  output  20 
per  cent. 

W.  N.  Ainsworth. 
Mosspoint,  Miss.,  June  21,  1918. 

Bishop  James  Cannon, 

SO  Bliss  Building,  W^ashington,  D.  C. 

Dantzler  says  we  have  prohibition  and  considers  that  to  do  away  with  it 
would  demoralize  shipbuilding  program.  Hodge  says  this  is  to  advise  that  our 
experience  has  taught  us  that  prohibition  will  add  to  the  efficiency  of  this  and 
like  work,  and  that  we  say  to  you  that  we  feel  sure  that  if  strict  prohibition 
rules  are  put  in  effect  it  will  not  decrease  our  opportunity  to  secure  labor,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  will  help  the  men  now  working  to  be  more  efficient,  and 
we  think  it  will  be  a benefit  to  the  shipyards  industry,  and  that  we  heartily 
recommend  strict  prohibition,  especially  at  this  time. 


J.  A.  Moore. 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  longshoremen. 

STATEMENT  OE  ME.  JOHN  F.  EILEY,  EEPEESENTING  THE  LONG- 
SHOREMEN’S UNION,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Riley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  been  sent  here  by  my  organiza- 
tion. I represent  an  organization  in  the  port  of  New  York — about 
50,000  worldngmen.  We  think  that  by  passing  this  laAV  for  prohibi- 
tion it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  workingmen  at  the  port  of  New 
York  at  this  present  crisis.  We  claim  that  our  organization  is  doing 
as  much  as  any  other  citizens  throughout  the  country  in  helping 
Uncle  Sam  to  hurry  munitions  and  food  to  the  boys  across  the  sea. 
We  have  now  in  our  organization  8,500  boys  enlisted  in  the  colors  in 
the  Army  and  Navy,  and  we  claim  that  by  passing  this  law  it  would 
be  the  greatest  detriment  to  the  rank  and  file  of  our  organization, 
which  means  50,000  workers  in  the  port  of  New  York. 

The  previous  speakers  have  eulogized  Detroit,  but  when  you  figure 
Detroit  with  the  port  of  New  York  it  is  only  a small  corner  of  the 
earth.  That  is  the  way  we  figure  it  in  New  York;  and  while  they 
employ  600  or  TOO  at  a small  plant,  we  employ  along  the  water  front 
50,000  longshoremen  that  are  really  sencling  the  stuff  over  to  the 
fighting  boys.  We  are  sending  the  ships  away  on  time,  and  ahead  of 
time,  and  we  are  going  to  continue  to  send  them  away ; but  we  do  ask 
this  honorable  committee  that  you  will  bear  this  in  mind,  that  the 
longshoremen  for  the  past  75  or  80  years  have  always  been  used  to 
having  beer  as  a beverage.  They  claim  that  it  stores  more  energy 
to  come  back  after  they  have  gone  out  to  do  the  laborious  work 
which  a longshoreman  is  compelled  to  do. 

Some  of  the  previous  speakers — if  I could  take  them  down,  I know, 
in  the  bowels  of  the  ship  at  the  present  time,  when  Uncle  Sam  de- 
mands extraordinary  efficiency,  and  our  organization  is  giving  it  at 
the  present  time — I know  if  I could  take  some  of  these  prohibition 
advocates — I do  not  drink  myself,  but  I can  say  that  it  is  going  to  be 
no  benefit  for  the  longshoreman  at  this  particular  time.  My  long- 
shoremen sent  me  here  to  protest  against  it  as  hard  as  I possibly 
could,  because  we  claim  it  will  not  be  a benefit  to  the  longshoremen 
if  they  can  not  have  their  beer.  I am  talking  about  having  it  regu- 
larly, as  they  have  been  having  it  right  along. 

I am  sure,  so  far  as  morals  are  concerned,  if  you  go  along  the  port 
of  New  York  you  will  find  the  majority  of  longshoremen  of  good 
character.  I do  not  think  they  take  beer  to  excess,  and  I think  it  will 
be  a great  benefit  if  it  is  continued,  and  I have  been  asked  to  appeal 
to  your  committee  and  to  say  that  we  object  strenuously  to  prohibi- 
tion, especially  at  this  time. 

As  I said  before,  we  are  helping  and  hustling  along  the  shipments 
to  the  boys  on  the  other  side,  and  we  want  to  continue  to  do  that,  and 
it  is  going  to  be  a detriment  to  our  organization  and  good  old  Uncle 
Sam  if  this  beer  is  taken  away  from  them. 

I thank  you,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Kahn,  the  stenographer  will 
at  this  point  insert  in  the  record  a telegram  from  Mr.  Pillsbury,  of 
San  Francisco.  The  telegram  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 
follows : 

San  Fkancisco,  Cal.,  June  22,  1918. 

Hon.  Julius  Kahn, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Your  esteemed  colleague,  Mr.  Randall,  must  have  been  misinformed  as  to 
many  matters  stated  by  him  before  Committee  on  Agriculture  about  California 
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Wine  Association.  Out  of  more  than  175,000  acres  of  wine  grapes  in  Califor- 
nia the  association  does  not  own  or  control  over  8,000.  The  corporation  has- 
over  400  stockholders,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  whom  are  residents  of  California. 
All  the  officers  and  directors  are  also  such  residents.  It  has  no  connections 
with  Wall  Street  and  its  stock  is  not  listed  in  New  York.  It  has  been  in  busi- 
ness more  than  20  years  and  expended  more  than  $1,000,000  to  bring  choicest 
vines  from  Europe  and  develop  best  varieties  of  wine,  all  of  which  investment 
promises  to  be  lost  by  prohibition.  It  has  never  been  in  politics  and  respectfully 
objects  to  being  made  the  subject  of  attack  for  political  ends. 

E.  S.  PlLLSBUllY. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I shall  just 
add  a few  words  in  further  reply  to  Mr.  Gibonney  at  this  time,  because 
Mr.  Wheeler  only  had  about  six  minutes  to  Mr.  Gibonney’s  27,  and 
we  are  asking  for  just  a few  words  in  refutation  of  some  of  the 
claims  that  he  erroneously  made. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  Mr.  Chairman,  I thought  that  the  Senators  were 
tired  and  some  of  them  wanted  to  go  to  the  Senate  Chamber.  I 
understood  that,  and  said  that  I would  content  myself  without  argu- 
ing any  further  at  this  time  or  taking  any  further  time  of  the 
Senators. 

The  Chairman.  I thought  you  wanted  to  be  heard  a few  minutes. 

Mr.  Dinwiddie.  Yo.  If  I could  just  put  in  a few  words  now  in 
refutation  of  what  Mr.  Gibonney  has  said. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  I thought  you  wanted  to  be  heard  at 
this  time. 

Senator  Sheppard  submitted  certain  telegrams,  which  I will  ask 
to  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  telegrams  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  shown :)  ' 


Moweaqua,  III.,  June  2Jf,  1918. 


Senator  Moebts  Sheppard, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

In  reply  to  telegram  will  say  onr  records  show  that  we  average  10  per  cent 
of  miners"  of  drinking  for  one  year.  The  per  cent  is  growing.  These  are  daily 
records  with  prohibition.  Can  increase  onr  production  15  per  cent  with  present 
working  force. 

Moweaqua  Coal  M.  & M.  Co. 

Per  Chas.  Ahl. 


Holyoke,  Mass.,  June  2Jf,  1918. 

Senator  Sheppard,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

It  will  be  disastrous  if  liquors  in  bond  and  brewery  property  are  confiscated. 
We  hold  warehouse  receipts  for  hundreds  of  barrels  and  brewery  stock  as 
collateral  for  loans.  Such  loss  at  this  time  will  financially  injure  many  banks. 

Park  National  Bank. 


La  Salle,  III.,  June  23.  1918. 

Hon.  Morris  Sheppard, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  consider  that  use  of  strong  drinks,  mainly  beer,  decreases  our  output  5 to 
10  per  cent  every  Monday  and  every  day  following  semimonthly  pay  days  and 
holidays,  and  that  this  serious  loss  would  be  remedied  by  national  prohibition 
to  benefit  of  workmen  employees  and  public. 


Oglesbay  Coal  Co. 
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Paxa,  III.,  June  2'i.  1918. 

Senator  Morris  Sheppard, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Prohibition  increases  coal  production.  Our  city  wet  last  year,  dry  this  year. 
Coal  production  increased  with  less  workmen.  Men  work  steadier. 


Pexwell  Coal  Mining  Co. 


Assumption,  III.,  June  24,  1918. 

Senator  Morris  Sheppard, 

Seimte  Chamher,  Washington,  D_.  C.: 

Beer  drinking  is  decreasing  the  output  of  our  mines  over  10  per  cent  each  day 
directly  and  more  indirectly.  Total  prohibition  of  all  intoxicants  would  very 
largely  increase  the  output  of  our  mines.  Our  records  showing  cause  of  idle- 
ness of  miners  will  prove  the  above.  Stop  the  breweries  at  once. 

The  Assumption  Coal  & Mining  Co. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  June  24,  1918. 


Hon.  Morris  Sheppard, 

United  States  Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  D.  C.: 


We  have  had  opportunity  of  comparing  results  of  so-called  wet  and  dry  condi- 
tions of  morale  of  our  ship  workers.  We  are  firmly  convinced  if  prohibition  in 
Michigan  is  continued  our  program  for  output  of  ships  for  Shipping  Board  will 
be  maintained.  If  any  modification  is  made  in  the  law,  a marked  bad  effect  on 
the  efficiency  of  our  men  will  be  felt. 

Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works, 
John  R.  Russel,  President. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  June  24,  1918. 


Hon.  Morris  Sheppard. 

1620  Itassachusetts  Avenne,  Washington,  D.  C.: 


Answering  telegram  addressed  to  President  ]M.  E.  Farr,  who  has  left  office 
for  Cleveland.  Our  superintendents  all  report  a marked  improvement  in  regu- 
larity and  efficiency  of  our  working  forces  since  the  prohibition  act  went  into 
effect  IMay  1 last. 

Detroit  Shipbuilding  Co., 

E.  Ketcham.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Dallas.  Tex.,  June  22. 

Senator  ^Morris  Sheppard, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Have  just  received  telegrams  from  shipbuilding  companies  operating  in  Texas 
testifying  as  to  effect  of  prohibition  on  output  of  ships  for  winning  the  war. 
Request  that  they  be  read  into  the  record  and  be  presented  before  the  hearing 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  next  Tuesday  : 

” Orange.  Tex.,  June  21.  1918. 

"‘A.  J.  Barton,  DaUas,  Tex.: 

“ Your  wire  20th.  Unquestionably  there  has  been  decided  improvement  in 
working  conditions  at  our  plant  since  saloons  were  closed.  Larger  percentage 
of  our  men  make  full  time.  We  would  regret  to  see  any  compromise,  and  ab- 
solutely can  not  agree  that  prohibition  has  reduced  shipbuilding  output  in  our 
locality. 

SoL'THERN  Dry  Dock  & Shipbuilding  Co.” 

“ Beaumont,  Tex.,  June  22,  1918. 

“A.  J.  Barton,  DaUas,  Tex.: 

“ Wire  June  20th.  First  we  consider  prohibition  very  beneficial  to  our  opera- 
tions. We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  nation-wide,  absolute  prohibition. 

“ McBride  & Law.” 
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“ Beaumont,  Tex..  June  22,  19J8. 

“A.  J,  Baeton,  Dallas,  Tex.: 

“ Your  telegram  20tli.  Our  forces  selected  by  expert  prior  to  and  after  pro- 
hibition, so  we  have  not  liad  the  usual  difficulty  other  yards  might  have  experi- 
enced, and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  give  you  any  comparative  evidence. 

“ Beaumont  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.” 


“A.  .1.  Barton,  Dallas,  Tex.: 


“ Beaumont, 


“ Prohibition  has  benefited  workmen  in  our  yards. 


Tex.,  June  22,  lOlS. 
“ J.  N.  McCammon.” 


A.  J.  Barton. 


Minonk,  III.,  June  23,  1918. 

Senator  Morris  Sheppard,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Records  show  our  coal  production  much  lower  on  days  immediately  follow- 
ing pay  days  and  holidays,  approximately  30  per  cent  less  than  normal.  If  in- 
toxicating liquor  were  not  available  our  production  would  show  a substantial 
increase,  no  doubt,  of  10  per  cent  above  our  present  average  output.  Do  not 
think  that  isolation  of  mining  districts  alone  would  benefit,  as  labor  would  tend 
to  drift  to  centers  where  liquor  could  be  procured. 

Minonk  Coal  Co. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  J*ime  24,  1918. 
Senator  Morris  Sheppard,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Newspapers  represent  Bainhridge  Colby,  of  Shipping  Board,  as  saying  that 
denial  of  beer  to  employees  of  shipbuilding  yards  would  decrease  production  25 
per  cent.  Understood  here  more  ship  tonnage  in  given  time  produced  in  Seattle 
than  anywhere  else  in  world.  Portland  also  good  record.  Both  Oregon  and 
Washington  dry.  Recent  extraordinary  performances  at  Mare  Island  since 
zone  made  dry  by  efforts  of  commandant  backed  by  Secretary  of  Navy.  Men 
in  charge  of  manufacturing  interests  in  dry  territory  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  results  in  cost  and  volume  of  production  under  wet  and  dry 
.conditions  make  statement  in  emphatic  terms  that  prohibition  eliminates  the 
chief  evil  they  have  to  contend  with.  Without  expressing  opinion  of  best  way 
to  handle  this  question,  the  Colby  statement  can  not  go  unchallenged. 

Robert  Dollar. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  adjourn. 

(Whereupon,  at  5 o’clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  28,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

~W  ashing  ton  ^ D.  G, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o’clock 
a.  m..  Senator  Thomas  P.  Gore  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gore  (chairman),  Sheppard,  Kenyon,  Wads- 
I worth,  and  France. 

Present  also : Senator  James  D.  Phelan,  of  California. 

The  Chairman.  I want  to  say  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
that  Dr.  Spillman,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  here.  I 
have  been  intending  for  some  days  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  committee.  Mr.  Carmichael  said  he  would  take 
only  a few  minutes,  and  we  will  hear  him  first,  as  the  doctor  has 
kindly  agreed  to  wait. 

(The  committee  then  heard  the  statements  of  witnesses  on  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to  the  prohibition  of  the  manufacture, 
etc.,  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which  are  printed  separately.  Thereupon 
the  following  occurred:) 

The  Chairman.  We  will  first  hear  Dr.  Spillman.  Dr.  Spillman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  if  any  inquiry  has  been  made  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  to.  the  cost  of  producing  wheat  and  the  cost  of 
producing  cattle  in  the  United  States  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  J.  SPILLMAN,  CHIEF  OF  OFFICE  OF 
FARM  MANAGEMENT,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Dr.  Spillman.  I will  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  for  10  years  past 
the  office  of  farm  management  has  been  investigating  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  cost  of  production  on  the  farm,  and  that  it  has  given  more 
attention  to  the  cost  of  producing  wheat  and  beef  cattle  than  it  has 
i-  to  any  other  farm  products. 

The  Chairman.  I wish  that  you  would,  in  a few  words,  outline 
the  method  of  arriving  at  costs,  if  you  have  formulated  a method, 
and  then  give  us,  as  far  as  you  can,  the  results  of  your  investigation. 

Dr.  Spillman.  In  the  study  of  this  subject  we  were  confronted  by 
the  difficulty  that  on  the  great  majority  of  American  farms  the 
farmers  do  not  keep  any  records,  and  at  first  it  appeared  to  be  a 
very  difficult  task  to  get  the  facts  about  the  cost  of  production  on 
those  farms.  We  solved  that  problem  in  a way  that  appears  to  be 
satisfactory,  as  follows: 
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We  instituted  a system  of  bookkeeping  on  150  farms,  scattered 
pretty  well  over  the  country.  f)n  some  of  those  farms  we  have  as 
much  as  nine  years’  continuous  records,  in  which  the  farmer  re- 
corded, on  blanks  we  furnished  him,  every  quarter  of  an  hour’s  work 
he  did  during  the  year  and  every  cent  that  he  spent  or  received.  We 
have  found  only  two  important  farm  products  that  are  not  included 
in  those  records ; one  of  them  is  sugar  cane  and  the  other  is  rice. 

With  the  exception  of  those  two  crops  those  re  ords  showed  us 
the  items  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  production;  then  it  was  neces- 
sary for  us  to  learn  how  the  farmer  carries  those  items  in  his  head, 
and  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  farmer’s  knowledge.  For  instance, 
in  getting  at  the  cost  of  an  acre  of  wheat  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  number  of  hours  of  man  labor  required  to  plow  an  acre  of 
land.  Now,  when  we  go  to  a farmer  who  keeps  no  records  and 
ask  him  that  question  he  throws  up  his  hands  and  says,  “ I don’t 
know  a thing  about  it;  1 never  thought  of  that.”  But  when  we  ask 
that  same  farmer  in  a different  way  we  get  a prompt  and  highly 
accurate  reply.  We  ask,  “ Suppose  you  are  sowing  wheat  after 
wheat  and  you  are  plowing  stubble  in  the  summer  t‘me,  what  kind 
of  rig  do  you  use?”  He  says,  “I  use  a Id-inch  plow  and  a couple 
of  1.2^00-pound  horses.”  We  ask,  “ How  much  do  you  plow  in  a clay 
at  that  time  of  the  year  on  wheat  stubble?”  He  replies,  “Well,  sir, 
1 can  plow  about  an  acre  and  five-eights  at  that  time  of  the  year.” 

Noav,  that  is  an  answer  given  by  an  expert,  frequently  of  40  years’ 
experience ; it  is  not  a guess.  After  learning  the  nature  of  the  items 
that  enter  into  the  cost  of  production — and  we  learn  that  through 
bookkeeping  work — and  after  learning  how  the  farmer  carries  tho,e 
items  in  his  head,  we  tested  out  the  ac  urar  y of  the  farmer’s  knowl- 
edge as  he  carries  it  in  his  head.  In  general,  we  found  that  when  the 
questions  asked  call  for  information  in  the  form  in  which  the 
farmer  carries  it  in  his  head,  the  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  answers  is 
very  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  formulated  a series  of  those  questions 
that  you  submitted  to  the  farmers? 

Dr.  Spillman.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I wish  you  would  attach  that  to  your  statement. 

(The  questionnaire  referred  to  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  hearing.) 

Dr.  Spillman.  On  the  basis  of  this  10  years’  work  in  bookkeep- 
ing we  formulated  blanks  and  provided  columns  for  recording  the  in- 
formation in  the  terms  in  which  the  farmer  thinks,  and  then  another 
column  for  calculating  the  information  in  the  form  in  which  we  have 
to  have  it.  After  that  Ave  experimented  to  find  hoAv  many  farmers 
we  had  to  get  in  order  to  cbtain  an  average  that  would  be  reliable.  In 
general,  we  have  found  that  if  we  obtain  tivo  sets  of  40  farm  each  in 
one  ccmmunity  the  averages  of  the  two  sets  differ  very  little.  If  the 
number  of  farms  is  much  smaller  than  this,  the  differences  begin  to 
become  considerable. 

There  is  one  other  great  difficulty.  A plow,  for  instance,  is  utilized 
in  the  production  of  five  or  six  different  crops  on  the  farm ; there  may 
be  10  acres  of  this,  40  acres  of  that,  and  70  acres  of  something  else. 
It  is  no  small  task  to  apportion  the  cost  of  that  ploAV  among  these 
various  crops. 

The  Chairman.  Or  the  depreciation? 
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Dr.  SpillMxVn.  Yes.  The  cost  of  the  plow  includes  depreciation, 
repairs,  and  interest.  How  are  you  going  to  apportion  that  to 
all  these  various  crops?  One  large  Government  organization  in  in- 
vest’gating  the  cost  of  production  of  an  important  agricultural 
prodii  t omitted  all  charge  for  the  use  of  agricultural  implements 
on  the  ground  that  these  implements  were  used  for  other  things  on 
the  same  farm,  and  there  was  no  way  of  getting  at  an  estimate  of 
those  costs. 

The  Chairmax.  Dr.  Spillman,  in  relation  to  the  wheat  figures 
that  you  are  going  to  submit,  did  you  make  any  allowance  for 
weather  risk  ? 

Dr.  Spillman.  Xo.  As  I say,  this  work  had  to  be  gotten  out  so 
hurriedly  we  did  not  have  time  to  do  that.  Senator.  The  figures  I 
shall  give  you  here  this  morning  make  no  allowance  whatever  for 
weather  risk. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors,  is  it 
not? 

Dr.  Spillman.  It  is  a very  highly  important  factor,  but  it  is  not 
in  these  figures,  because  we  have  not  had  time  to  put  that  in. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  important  factor  that  you  think 
of  that  has  been  left  out? 

Dr,  Spillman.  I think  it  is;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I should  be  very  glad.  Doctor,  if  you  would  give 
us  the  results  of  your  investigation  as  to  wheat,  upon  the  method 
you  have  outlined. 

Dr.  Spillman.  I will  give  you  the  results  for  wheat.  We  have  a 
big  map  showing  the  production  of  wheat  all  over  the  United  States, 
production  being  indicated  by  dots.  That  map,  by  the  way,  is  repro- 
duced in  that  little  Geography  of  World  Agriculture  wliich^  we 
published  some  time  ago.  On  that  map  we  picked  out  the  localities 
that  would  be  representative  of  the  wheat  areas  of  the  United  States, 
and  we  got  farms  enough  in  each  of  these  areas  to  give  us  a reliable 
average.  The  figures  that  I am  giving  you  relate  to  the  crop  of 
1917-18,  the  crop  we  are  now  beginning  to  eat. 

The  Chairman.  Harvested  this  summer? 

Dr.  Spillman.  Harvested  this  summer.  The  figures  do  not  in- 
clude any  risk  the  farmer  takes  in  planting  wheat,  but  do  include 
everything  else  we  know  of. 

First,  there  is  a region  around  where  the  States  of  Colorado, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska  meet,  an  extensive  wheat-growing  region, 
where  the  methods  are  themselves  very  extensive;  and  we  fincl 
cheaper  production  of  wheat  in  that  locality,  when  we  leave  the 
risk  out  of  consideration,  than  anywhere  else.  But  we  know  the 
risk  there  is  greater  than  it  is  in  any  of  these  other  localities,  so  it 
will  probably  about  even  up  the  final  cost. 

In  that  particular  region  the  cost  of  the  present  wheat  crop  was. 
$1.60  a bushel.  The  average  yield  was  8 bushels  to  the  acre.  That 
is  based  on  the  cost  to  a renter  who  pays  one-fourth  of  his  crop  as 
rent,  which  is  the  prevailing  practice  for  that  region. 

Next  is  the  State  of  North  Dakota.  We  have  quite  ample  figures 
from  North  Dakota,  from  five  years’  bookkeeping  records.  We  have 
made  a careful  study  of  the  increase  in  prices  in  ^Yrth  Dakota  during 
that  five-year  period,  and  we  applied  those  prices  to  the  data  that 
we  had  accumulated  during  the  five  years.  The  cost  there  for  this 
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present  crop,  yielding  13  bushels  to  the  acre  on  the  farms  studied, 
was  $1.81  a bushel,  on  a basis  of  one-third  rent  in  lieu  of  interest  on 
the  investment,  taxes,  and  upkeep  of  real  estate.  Those  items  are 
all  included  in  the  rent,  so  that  no  charge  is  made  for  them. 

In  connection  with  that,  let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  hours  of  man  and  horse  labor  used  in  producing  an  acre 
of  wheat  in  that  first  region  I spoke  of — Colorado  and  the  corners 
of  Nebraska  and  Kansas — were  5 hours  of  man  labor  and  15  hours  of 
horse  labor.  The  average  on  these  North  Dakota  farms  is  6 hours 
of  man  labor  and  19  hours  of  horse  labor,  which  about  accounts  for 
the  difference. 

Coming  now  to  that  large  wheat  area  in  southeastern  Nebraska, 
central  Kansas,  and  northern  Oklahoma,  Ave  made  a pretty  big  study 
in  that  region,  and  I think  the  figures  we  have  for  that  region  are 
fairly  accurate.  The  average  there  is  $1.84  a bushel,  with  a yield  of 
14  bushels  to  the  acre,  with  10  hours  man  labor  and  27j  hours  horse 
labor  per  acre.  That  was  the  average  on  the  farms  we  studied  this 
year. 

For  the  North  Central  States,  the  studies  were  made  in  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  Indiana,  but  the  figures  are  representative  of  a larger 
number  of  States.  The  cost  there  is  $2.26  a bushel,  with  a yield  of 
16  bushels.  The  man  labor  and  horse  labor  per  acre  in  that  region 
as  compared  with  the  summer-fallow  region  in  the  West  is  16.6  hours 
of  man  labor  against  5 on  the  plains,  and  34  hours  of  horse  labor 
against  15  on  the  plains.  We  have  the  details  of  why  that  difference 
exists. 

Now,  we  have  some  accurate  records  from  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
In  that  region  the  figures  are  higher,  because  of  the  higher  cost  of 
supervision.  The  farms  are  worked  by  negro  labor,  and  there  niust 
be  a hired  manager,  and  that  cost  is  reflected  in  the  figures.  The  cost 
was  $2.50  a bushel  for  the  present  crop  in  Kentucky,  on  a yield  of  14 
bushels,  with  18  hours  of  man  labor  and  28  hours  of  horse  labor. 

Then  we  have  an  area  lying  north  and  Avest  of  Washington  City 
and  extending  north  to  central  Pennsylvania,  which  is  one  of  the 
large  wheat  districts  of  the  East,  and  Ave  have  a similar  area  in  west- 
ern New  York  where  the  conditions  are  about  the  same  and  the  costs 
are  about  the  same.  The  average  for  this  region  here  is  $2.25  a bushel, 
on  a basis  of  IT  bushels  per  acre.  This  is  a region  where  fertilizers 
are  used  largely  on  wheat,  and  where  the  man  labor  and  horse  labor 
per  acre  are  high,  amounting  on  the  average  to  15  hours  of  man  labor 
and  35  hours  of  horse  labor.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  somewhat 
smaller  implements  are  used,  and  the  good  wheat  soils  here  are 
heavier  than  they  are  in  the  West.  The  fields  are  also  smaller. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  figures  for  wheat : 


Locality. 

Cost  per 
bushel, 
1917-18 
crop. 

ATeld, 

Hours  of  labor  per 
acre. 

Rent  share. 

Man. 

Horse. 

AVestern  Plains 

$1.60 

BusJieh. 

8 

5 

15 

One-fourth. 

North  Dakota 

1.81 

13 

6 

19 

One-third. 

Central  Plains 

1.  84 

14 

10 

271 

Do. 

North  Central  States 

2.  26 

16 

17 

34' 

Do. 

South  Central  States  

2.  50 

14 

18 

28 

One-third  (sup.  hieh). 
One-third  (sup.  mod.). 

Central  Atlantic 

2.  25 

17 

15 

35 
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I want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  very  important  consideration. 
Here  [exhibiting  a chart]  is  a curve ; it  does  not  apply  to  these  exact 
figures,  but  it  applies  to  rye  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  average 
cost  of  producing  this  crop  of  rye  on  46  farms  in  the  State  of  New 
York  was  $2.07  a bushel.  This  curve  shows  the  number  of  farms 
producing  rye  at  different  costs.  For  instance,  all  of  those  who  pro- 
duced it  at  a cost  closer  to  $2  than  to  $1.50  and  $2.50  were  grouped 
at  this  point.  Those  who  produced  it  at  a cost  of  $1.50  were  grouped 
at  this  point,  and  so  on.  This  curve  shows  where  the  large  number 
of  farms  come.  That  line  represents  the  average  cost  of  production. 
About  half  of  the  farms  are  in  this  side  of  the  line  and  half  on  the 
other  side. 

This  line  here  represented  10  per  cent  above  the  average  cost  of 
production;  that  is,  if  the  price  of  this  crop  of  rye  were  fixed  at 
$2.28  to  the  farmer,  then  the  average  of  these  46  farms  would  get 
10  per  cent  profit,  but  30  per  cent  of  these  farms  would  produce  their 
rye  at  a loss,  and  70  per  cent  would  make  some  profit  or  come  out 
even. 

We  find,  in  general,  that  in  order  to  bring  in  the  great  body  of 
producers  of  any  agricultural  product,  to  cut  off  only  those  who  are 
inefficient  and  really  ought  to  be  in  some  other  business,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  price  be  30  to  40  per  cent  above  the  average  cost  of 
production.  Such  prices  stimulated  production  and  do  not  cut  off 
enough  marginal  producers  to  have  any  marked  effect  on  production. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  do  that  in  order  to  keep  the  men 
below  the  average  in  the  business  and  going  ? 

Dr.  Spillman.  Yes;  that  is  the  point  exactly.  It  is  necessary  to 
go  at  least  30  per  cent  above.  With  some  products  it  is  higher  than 
it  is  with  others. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  force  out  those  below  the  average,  your 
average  output  per  acre  would  be  increased,  but  the  total  production 
would  be  diminished? 

Dr.  Spillman.  It  would  be  very  seriously  diminished.  A great 
many  sugar  factories  in  the  early  days  had  to  dismantle  and  move 
their  factories  away  because  they  did  not  understand  that.  They 
had  fixed  their  prices  at  what  appeared  to  be  a decent  profit — 10  per 
cent  or  12|‘  per  cent  above  the  average  cost  of  production — and  yet 
they  were  cutting  off  30  to  40  per  cent  of  their  producers  and  com- 
pelling them  to  produce  sugar  beets  at  a loss. 

When  we  showed  one  of  those  men  a curve  like  this,  based  on  over 
1,000  sugar-beet  farms,  he  pointed  to  a point  about  35  per  cent  above 
the  average  cost  of  production  and  said : “ There  is  where  I have 
got  to  go  with  my  price  to  get  my  acreage.”  He  went  home  and 
adjusted  his  price  to  35  per  cent  above  the  average  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  contracted  all  the  acreage  that  year  that  his  factory  could 
handle — the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  been  able  to  do  that.  He  said 
he  had  been  committing  suicide  without  knowing  it. 

I have  a table  relative  to  data  obtained  from  farmers  as  to  cost  of 
producing  wheat  that  I desire  to  place  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  print  it. 
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(The  table  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Blanks  Used  in  Obtaining  Data  From  Farmers  on  Cost  of  Producing  Wheat. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

OFFICE  OF  FARM  MANAGEMENT. 

I.  Farm  organization  and  'practice  in  wheat  farming. 

No. 

Date 

State . County . Township . 

Operator . P.  O.  address . Location . 

ACRES  AND  YIELD  OF  FIELD  CROPS. 


Crops. 

Winter 

wheat. 

Spring 

wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Corn. 

Acres 

Yield  191— 

High  yield 

Low  yield 

Estimated  average  yield 

Per  cent  sold 

Farm  value  191 — 

Value  per  acre. 


In  farm 

Cultivation 

Pasture 

Woods  and  waste 

Owned 

Rented  for 

Wheat 


Share,  % ■ 
Cash,  $ — 


LIVE  STOCK  KEPT  AND  RAISED  ON  FARM. 


Kind  of  animals. 

Work  stock. 

Other  horses. 

Colts  raised. 

Dairy  cows. 

Other  cows. 

Calves  raised. 

•SJOJTOH 

Otiier  stock 
and  beef 

cows. 

Ewes. 

Lambs  raised. 

j Sows. 

Pigs  raised. 

Poultry. 

Chickens] 
raised.  j 

1 Live  stock 

1 units. 

Number 

Value 

Cash  receipts  191  . ... 

Notes.— Description  of  soil . Surface . Total  value  of  implements . Dwelling 

. Other  buildings . Fences . Water  fixtures . Drains . Value  of  live 

stock  purchased  191—, . Value  of  feed  purchased  191— , 
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II,  Labor  m fitting  seed  bed  and  sowing  grain. 


Usual  practice. 

1 Acres. 

Plow. 

List. 

Disk. 

1 Harrow. 

Roll. 

Plank. 

1 Sled  down. 

1 Spread  manure. 

1 Spread  straw. 

Drill. 

Usual  number 
days  required. 

Total  hours. 

Man. 

Horse, 

Wheat  after  row  crop:  i 

1 . . . . 

2 

3 

4 . . . 

Wheat  after  small  grain  or  sod: 

Plow 

List-  

Disk  - . 

Stnhhle  in  siirmner  fallow 

Usual  crews: 
Men. . 

Horses 

Size  of  im  elements . . 



Acres  per  dav . 

I 

Usual  hours  per  acre  . . 

! 

Season . . 

Usual  price  of  work  hired  (per  acre 
nr  dayl  . . 

.... 

! 

1 

1 

1 1.  Drill  in  standing  corn  between  rows.  2.  Drill  in  after  cutting  row  crop  without  fitting.  3.  Drill 
after  disking  or  harrowing.  4.  Plow,  harrow,  and  drill. 


III.  Labor. 

HARVESTING. 


L'^sual  practice. 

Acres. 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Size  of 
machine. 

Men. 

Crew 

horse. 

Usual 
number 
of  days. 

Usual 

season. 

Man 
hours 
per  acre. 

Horse  — 
hours 
per  acre. 

Bind  and  shock 

Stack 

Head  and  stack 

Combined  harvester 
and  thrasher 

THRASHING. 


Usual  practice. 

Number  of  acres. 

Yield  in  bushels. 

Usual  number  of 
days. 

Bushe  s per  day. 

Crew  fur- 
nished by 
farmer. 

Number  of  horse 
feeds  furnished. 

Charge  per 
bushel. 

Usual  season. 

Man  hours  per 
acre. 

Horse  hours  per 
acre. 

( 

Men. 

Horses. 

Farmer. 

Thrasher. 

Thi'ash  from  shock 

Thrash  boimd  grain  in 
stack 

Thrash  headed  grain 

Combined  harvester  and 
thrasher 
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III.  Labor — Continued. 

HAULING  AND  MARKETING. 


- 

Grain 
machine  to 
granary. 

Machine  to 
market. 

Granary  to 
market. 

Total. 

Notes. 

Distance  hauled 

Amount  hauled 

Crew; 

Number  of  men 

Number  of  horses 

Loads  per  day 

Horn’s  per  acre 

IV.  Horse-lahor  chargess. 


Items  of  cost. 

Quantity  per  horse . 

Price. 

Expense  per  item. 

Grain 

pounds 

per  cent 

Hav 

poimds 

per  cent 

Pasture 

month 

month 

Interest 

Depreciation 

per  cent 

Shoeing 

each 

Miscellaneous 

Total  expense 

Hours  per  rear  horse  work 

hours 

Cost  per  hour 

cents 

V.  Man-labor  charges. 


Kind  of  labor. 

Num- 

ber. 

1 

Days. 

em- 

pl03'ed. 

Hours 

per 

day. 

Cash  wages. 

Board  and 
prerequisites. 

M^age 

per 

hour. 

Hay. 

Month. 

Day. 

Month. 

Reanla.r  month  hanris. 

Harvest  hands . . 

Thra  htng  hands  . . 

General  dav  labor  hired 

Operator  labor . . 

Fa, mil V labor  unpaid 

Supervision  . 

i 

VI.  Quantity  and  price  of  material  per  acre. 


Item. 

Quan- 

tity 

per 

acre. 

Price. 

^er  cent 
charged 
to 

wheat. 

Cost 

per 

acre. 

Seed 

Twine.  

Commercial  fertilizer 

Green  maTinre.  (inelnde  enst  of  seed  .fittinP"  and  plantinv') 

Stable  manure 

Chemicals 
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VI.  Quantity  and  price  of  material  per  acre — Continued. 

INSURANCE. 


Kind  of  insurance. 

Ba^is  of  charge. 

Rate. 

Charge  per  acre. 

Bushel  J 
per 
acre. 

Dollars 

per 

acre. 

Hail 

P.  ct. 

Fire .... 

Tornado 

■ CREDITS. 


Item. 

Quantity. 

Value  per  acre. 

Straw . 

Pasture 

a.cre.s  per  aiiima.l  used 

VII.  Use  of  implements. 


Num- 

ber. 

Size. 

Co-st, 

new. 

Cost  to 
wheat, 
per 
cent, 
amount. 

Per  cent  an- 
nual charge 
for  interest, 
repairs,  oils, 
depreciation. 

1 

Annual 
charge  to 
wheat. 

Binder 

1 

Header 

i 

Combine 

Disk  harrow 

1 

Sullrv’^  plow 

Gang  plow *. 

WalJdng  plow 

! 

Mower 

Rake 

Hay  loader 

Road  wagon 

Low-truck  wagon 

Barges  and  racks 

Drill 

Corn  planter '. 

Lister 

Disk  sled 

1-row  cultivator 

2-row  cultivator  

1-horse  cultivator 

Harrow . 

Roller .• 

Tractor 

Truck 

Small  engine  

Electrical  generator 

Elevator 

Fanning  mill 

Miscellaneous  tools 

Total 

Per  acre 
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VIII.  Summary  Manic. 

U.  S.  Department  op  Agriculture. 

OFFICE  OP  FARM  MANAGEMENT^  WASHINGTON^  D.  C. 

Cost  of  producing  wheat : 

Year Farm  No. Value  per  acre,  $ County 

State Cost  per  bushel,  $ 


Quantity  per  acre. 

Price. 

Expense  per  acre. 

Total  cost  of  item 
per  acre. 

Man  labor 

$ per  hour 

$ 

S 

Fit  and  sow 

$ per  hour 

Har  est  and  thrash. 

Mar  bet 

Total  man  labor . . 

$ 

1 

Horse  labor 

.hours 

S ..  per  hour 

1.. 

Fit  and  sow 

. . .hours 

S ...  per  hour 

Hardest  and  thrash. 

hours 

$ per  hour 

Market 

,f  ..  per  hour 

Total  horse  labor. 

$ 

Use  of  implements 

$ 

per  cent 

Thrashing  charge 

.IS  -.  per  bushel 

Seed 

S ...  per  bushel 

Twine 

$ per  pound 

‘ 

Commercial  fertilizers 

pounds 

SS  . . .per  pound 

Lime 

IS  ...per  pound 

Stable  manure 

loads 

IS  per  load 

Insurance 

$ 

..  . .percent 

Supervision 

IB  . . per  hour 

Overhead 

$ 

.per  cent 

Total  of  all  charges. 

Credits 

Total  net  ex- 
pense 1 

Yield 

Share  for  rent  (rate). . 

busbpls 

Balance-share  for  labor 
and  other  operating 
expenses.! 

"hushpls 

1 Note. — Balance-share  for  labor  and  other  operating  expenses  divided  into  total  net  expense  gives 
cost  per  bushel. 


Dr.  Spillman.  That  completes  the  statement  on  wheat,  unless  there 
are  some  other  questions. 

I have  some  figures  here  on  the  cost  of  producing  beef  cattle. 
I will  say  that  these  figures  on  beef  cattle  extend  over  a longer  time. 
We  have  been  making  a very  detailed  and  careful  study  of  that  sub- 
ject for  five  years  past,  and  the  figures  we  have  are,  we  believe, 
worthy  of  confidence.  First,  I want  to  show  you  the  curve  for  the 
cost  of  producing  a pound  of  gain. 

People  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  beef-feeding  industry,  of 
course,  are  likely  to  be  misled  when  I say  the  cost  of  producing  a 
pound  of  gain  on  beef  cattle  is  18.6  cents  a pound  for  five  years 
past,  while  the  farmers  have  been  selling  their  beef  cattle  at  very 
much  less  than  that.  That  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
farmers  have  been  losing  money.  If  a farmer  buys  a steer  weighing 
800  pounds  at  12  cents  a pound  and  sells  it  at  14  cents  a pouncl 
later,  he  gets  a profit  of  2 cents  a pound  on  that  first  800  pounds. 
That  is  what  makes  the  beef-cattle  business  possible;  it  would  not 
be  possible  if  it  were  not  for  what  is  called  the  feeding  margin, 
which  applies  to  the  original  carcass  of  the  animal.  It  is  supposed 
to  balance  up  the  loss  which  the  farmer  practically  always  makes  on 
the  cost  of  putting  on  gain,  but  it  does  not  always  do  so,  by  any 
means. 
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The  Chairman.  However,  he  has  to  put  on  the  gain  in  order  to  sell 
the  other  ? 

Dr.  Spillman.  Yes;  that  is  the  point.  He  has  to  put  on  the  gam 
in  order  to  get  that  extra  2 cents  on  his  first  cost.  That  is  the  whole 
feeding  game — to  buy  a carcasss  at  a cheap  price  and  convert  it  into 
something  worth  more  per  pound  and  make  something  on  the  original 
carcass.  You  lose  money  on  the  meat  you  put  on;  you  usually  lose 
a great  deal,  just  about  enough  to  balance  up  the  account. 

Here  [exhibiting  a chart]  is  the  average  cost  of  putting  on  gain 
on  beef  cattle — 18.6  cents  a pound.  The  height  of  this  curve  at  each 
point  represents  the  number  of  farmers  Avho  produced  it  at  that 
price.  There  are  227  farmers  in  all  represented  here.  You  will 
notice  that  if  you  go  10  per  cent  above  the  cost,  to  a price  of  20-J 
cents  a pound,  you  let  the  average  of  these  farmers  make  10  per  cent 
l)rofit,  though  about  30  per  cent  of  them  would  still  be  losing  money. 
But  if  you  come  out  here  [indicating  on  the  chart]  and  cut  off  only 
these  fellows  that  are  producing  beef  at  entirely  too  great  a cost 
and  who  ought  to  be  out  of  the  business,  you  have  to  go  about  35  per 
cent  above  the  average  cost  of  production  in  order  to  maintain  your 
production  at  an  adequate  level  in  competition  with  anything  else 
that  happens  to  be  profitnble. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  What  breed  of  cattle  do  you  standardize 
those  costs  on  ? 

Dr.  Spillman.  Those  records  are  based  on  Shorthorns,  Aberdeen- 
Angus,  and  Herefords. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Averaging  them  together? 

Dr.  Spillman.  Yes. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  The  cost  would  be  more  if  you  included  Hol- 
steins,  would  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Spillman.  Yes;  it  would  be. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  And  Jerseys? 

Dr.  Spillman.  Yes.  The  main  difficulty  with  Holsteins  and  Jer- 
seys is  that  even  when  you  put  on  the  extra  weight  you  do  not  get  the 
extra  money  for  them. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  There  is  a reason. 

Dr.  Spillman.  Yes;  that  is  the  reason.  It  is  because  the  fat  is  not 
put  in  the  right  place.  When  a real  beef  animal  gets  fat  you  will 
find  little  s^^rips  of  fat  between  the  straps  of  lean  meat.  That  is 
what  gives  the  lean  meat  its  flavor.  When  an  animal  of  a strictly 
dairy  breed,  like  the  Holstein  or  Jersey,  get  fat  the  fat  is  largely  on 
the  entrails,  around  the  kidneys,  around  the  liver,  and  around  the 
heart;  it  is  not  distributed  in  the  lean  meat  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent. For  that  reason  the  lean  meat  will  not  sell  for  as  much  as  the 
lean  meat  from  a regular  beef  animal. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  too  lean? 

Dr.  Spillman.  It  is  too  lean;  that  is  the  trouble.  Here  are  some 
figures.  We  have  so  many  figures  on  beef  cattle  that  I have  not  had 
time  to  marshal  them  in  anything  like  adequate  shape. 

The  Chairman.  I would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  insert  those 
figures  before  the  last  edition  of  your  statement  is  published. 

Dr.  Spillman.  I will  insert  them  when  you  send  me  the  records 
to  correct. 

The  figures  in  the  following  table  have  already  been  published  by 
the  department  in  report  111,  office  of  the  Secretary.  They  relate 
to  the  cost  of  beef  calves  in  the  years  1914  and  1915. 
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Cost  of  producing  calves  6 to  8 'tnonths  old  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  South  Dakota,  Neljraska,  and  Kansas. 


Group. 

1914 

1915 

Group. 

1914 

1915 

Beef 

$38. 42 
37.  74 
34.06 

$37. 01 
36.  21 
27. 64 

Partial  milking 

$28. 25 
29.11 
30. 97 

$23. 76 
13. 58 
16. 13 

Baby  beef 

Double  nursing 

Mixed 

Dual  purpose 

We  find  a great  variety  of  costs,  depending  on  the  manner  of 
handling  the  cows  and  their  calves.  In  one  group,  where  the  cows 
were  not  milked  at  all — just  handled  as  a beef -raising  proposition — 
the  cost  in  1914  of  a beef  calf  8 months  old  was  $38.42.  That  is  the 
average  for  a large  number  in  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas.  The  next  year  it  was  $37.01. 
The  cost  was  a little  less  in  1915  than  it  was  in  1914. 

There  w^as  another  group  which  were  handled  somewhat  different. 
The  calf  was  fed  heavily  as  soon  as  it  was  weaned  and  run  right  on 
and  sold  as  baby  beef.  Of  course,  his  cost  at  wea:ning  time  did  not 
differ  materially  from  those  I have  just  given  you,  and  the  figures 
for  1914  were  $37.74,  which  is  70  cents  less  than  the  figures  above, 
and  $36.21  for  1915,  which  is  80  cents  less  than  the  group  above. 

There  was  a group,  called  the  mixed  group,  in  which  some  of  the 
cows  were  milked  and  their  milk  was  sold  to  a creamery.  That  milk 
was  credited,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  calf  was  a little  less,  and  instead 
of  $38  or  $37  it  is  $34.06  for  1914.  In  1915  the  price  of  milk  raised 
very  materially,  and  the  cost  of  the  calf  dropped  to  $27.64  in  that 
group ; that  is  simply  crediting  to  the  calf  the  profit  on  milk  sold. 

There  was  another  group — partial  milking — in  which  the  farmer 
let  the  calves  suck  about  half  the  milk  and  then  he  would  take  the 
other  half.  We  called  that  the  partial-milking  group.  The  cost  of 
the  calf  there,  after  crediting  milk  that  was  sold,  was  $28.25  the  first 
year  and  $23.76  the  second  year. 

There  was  another  group — double-nursing  group — in  which  the 
farmer  would  milk  his  best  cows  and  transfer  their  calves  to  other 
cows,  so  that  he  would  let  one  cow  nurse  two  calves  and  milk  his 
other  cow  and  sell  the  milk.  In  this  group  the  cost  in  1914  was 
$29.11  and  the  next  year,  when  the  price  of  milk  raised,  it  was 
$13.58.  That  is  all  that  calf  cost  at  weaning  time.  These  calves 
weighed  at  weaning  time  from  300  to  450  pounds  each. 

Mr.  Lasater.  In  making  that  statement.  Dr.  Spillman,  are  you 
not  crediting  to  beef  production  all  the  products  the  farmer  gets  out 
of  dairy  production? 

Dr.  Spillman.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Lasater.  Then  you  could  not  feed  this  country  on  beef  by 
those  methods  ? 

Dr.  Spillman.  I was  just  coming  to  that.  I was  going  to  make 
that  same  statement  that  Mr.  Lasater  has  made.  He  is  absolutely 
right  about  it.  There  is  one  group  known  as  the  dual-purpose  group. 
They  are  beef  cows,  but  the  calves  are  weaned  and  the  cows  are 
milked  and  their  milk  sold.  In  these  figures  here  that  milk  is  cred- 
ited to  the  calf.  In  that  group  the  first  year  the  cost  was  $31  and  the 
second  year  $16. 

These  methods  here  transfer  all  the  profit  on  the  milk  and  credit 
it  to  the  calf,  and  that  is  what  makes  those  calves  appear  to  be 
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cheaper.  I merely  want  to  state  that  they  are  not  cheaper,  but  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  dividing  whatever  profit  there  is  in  the  opera- 
tion— in  fact,  it  is  a profit  in  one  case  and  a loss  in  the  other — in 
. dividing  that  between  these  two  items.  How  much  of  the  profit  may 
*j  be  placed  to  the  milk,  and  how  much  to  the  calf?  The  calf  is  given 
all  of  it  here,  and  it  is  not  fair,  because,  as  Mr.  Lasater  says,  the 
people  of  this  country  are  not  fed  on  beef  produced  in  that  way  at 
! this  time. 

!So  far  as  the  prices  here  are  concerned,  the  price  of  milk  raised 
in  1915,  but  the  price  of  cattle  and  of  feed  had  not  risen  so  much  at 

I that  time,  A^ery  little  in  fact.  They  did  rise  in  1916-17,  however. 

Mr.  Lasater.  May  I not  ask  if  labor  conditions  do  not  make  your 
dual  purpose  group  practically  impossible  under  present  conditions? 

Dr.  Spillman.  Almost.  A great  many  dairy  farmers  are  going 
out  of  business  because  they  can  not  get  labor  and  a great  many 
others  are  putting  in  milking  machines. 

[ Mr.  Lasater.  The  point  I was  trying  to  make  is  that  there  is  such 
[ a small  profit  in  that  kind  of  dairying  under  present  conditions  that 
it  is  practically  eliminated  ? 

Dr.  Spillman.  Oh,  yes.  And,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  that 
style  of  dairying  does  not  supply  the  country  with  dairy  products 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  A number  of  dairies  have  been  closed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Muskogee  this  summer  for  some  reason. 

Dr.  Spillman.  And  it  is  so  all  OA^er  the  country,  because  of  labor 
difficulties,  feed  difficulties,  and  price  difficulties. 

Here  are  some  figures  from  188  farms  in  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and 
Missouri,  for  the  fattening  of  beef  animals  during  the  years  1916 
and  1917. 


Fattening  heef  animals  on  corn-l)elt  farms,  1916-17. 


[Survey  method;  188  farms;  9,541  2-year  olds,  1,530  yearlings,  1,135  baby  beeve:s  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and 

Missouri.] 


Initial  cost 

Feed 

Labor 

Equipment 

Interest 

Miscellaneous 

Marketing 

Gross  cost 

Credits: 

Pork 

Manure 

Total 

Net  cost 

Final  weight 

Days  fed 

Daily  gain..... 

Profit  per  head 

Necessary  margin 

Margin  obtained 

Cost  per  pound  of  gain 


.pounds. . 
.pounds.. 


cents.. 


2-year- 

olds. 

Year- 

lings. 

Baby 

beeves. 

Baby 

beeves, 

1914-1916. 

$71. 94 

$51. 13 

$37. 78 

$36. 84 

56. 73 

56. 05 

50. 45 

36. 47 

3.  27 

3.  05 

3.14 

2. 85 

2. 35 

2. 76 

2. 16 

.87 

3.48 

3.  26 

2.53 

2.  22 

1.10 

1.38 

.83 

.47 

2.30 

1.86 

2. 15 

2. 05 

141.17 

119. 49 

99. 04 

81.77 

9.  70 

10.48 

6.41 

2. 75 

1.44 

2. 15 

1.26 

6.  21 

11.14 

12. 63 

7.67 

7. 96 

$130.  03 

$106.  86 

$91. 37 

$73.  81 

1,231 

1,037 

798 

829 

184 

'218 

212 

2 7-8 

1.59 

1.6 

1.6 

$12.32 

$8.63 

$2.  05 

$2.  20 

$2.  89 

$2.  91 

$3.08 

$3.89 

$3.  74 

$3.33 

19.8 

16,1 

1.5.4 

1 This  column  is  for  animals  included  in  an  earlier  study.  The  figure  $36.84  in  this 
case  represents  cost  of  raising  the  calves  ; the  corresponding  fignres  in  the  other  columns 
represent  purchase  price  on  the  market. 

Months. 
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Seventy-one  farms  made  profit ; 55  farms  lost  money. 

The  figures  include  9,541  2-year-old  steers,  1,530  yearlings,  and 
1,135  baby  beeves.  The  gross  cost  for  a 2-year-old  steer  that  year 
was  $141.17  on  that  group  of  188  farms.  It  should  be  stated  that 
much  of  the  feed  used  by  these  cattle  was  purchased  in  the  fall  of 
1916,  when  feed  was  much  cheaper  than  it  is  now.  There  were  cred- 
its for  pork  following  the  steers,  and  there,  again,  whatever  is  made 
on  that  pork  is  all  credited  to  the  steer,  which  is  not  fair,  but  it  is  a 
little  difncult  to  divide  the  profit,  because  it  is  so  often  a loss,  or  is  a 
profit  on  one  part  and  a loss  on  the  other.  Each  steer  there  is  cred- 
ited with  $9.70  worth  of  pork  produced  from  his  manure,  and  he  is 
credited  for  manure  $1.44  on  a feed  of  184  days.  The  net  cost  per 
2-year-old  steer  at  the  market  was  $130.03. 

The  net  cost  of  yearling  steers  on  these  same  farms  was  $106.86. 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  is,  on  the  2-year-olds? 

Dr.  Spillman.  The  first  I gave  was  on  the  2-year-old  steer. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  weight — you  have  not  given  that? 

Dr.  Spillman.  I have  not  given  that.  It  was  1,231  pounds  for  the 
2-year-olds,  and  the  days  fed  184;  the  average  daily  gain,  1.6  pounds; 
and  the  cost  per  pound  of  gain  on  those  9 000  steers  was  19.8  cents. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  average  feeding  margin  on  these 
9,000  steers  was  $3.89.  This  is  a very  unusual  margin.  Ihe  average 
margin  for  the  preceding  10  years  was  $2.  During  the  feeding  sea- 
son of  1917-18  the  margin  was  again  very  low  and  feeders  generally 
lost  money.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  cost  of  the  thin  steers 
constitutes  51  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  fat  steer. 

For  the  year-old  steers — there  were  1.530  of  these— the  average  net 
cost  per  steer  was  $106.86;  the  final  weight  at  market  was  1,037,  days 
on  feed  218.  gain  per  day  1.6  pounds,  cost  of  a pound  of  gain  on  these 
yearling  steers  16.1  cents,  as  compared  with  19.8  cents  for  the  2-year- 
blds. 

Here  are  the  baby  beeves  on  these  same  farms:  Net  cost  at  the 
market,  $91.37 ; that  is  what  the  farmer  had  to  get  at  the  market  in 
order  to  come  out  even;  weight,  fat,  798  pounds;  day  on  feed,  212; 
daily  gain,  1.6 ; cost  per  pound  of  gain,  15.4  cents. 

Ihe  Chairman.  What  is  the  point  of  distinction  between  the 
yearling  steers  and  the  baby  beeves? 

Dr.  Spillman.  The  yearling  steer — the  farmer  buys  the  steer  when 
1 year  old.  in  thin  condition,  and  then  gradually  puts  him  on  full 
feed.  In  about  three  months  the  steer  is  fed  ebout  oil  he  is  copable 
of  digesting,  after  which  he  is  fed  all  he  will  eat  for  a period  of 
about  three  months,  at  which  time  he  is  sold. 

In  the  case  of  the  baby  beef,  just  as  soon  as  the  calf  is  old  enough 
to  eat  a little  grain  he  is  encouraged  to  eat  some  grain  and  nice  juicy 
hay  while  yet  nursing  his  dam.  In  that  way  he  is  made  to  eat  every 
ounce  that  he  can  digest  every  minute  of  his  life. 

The  Chairman.  He  pushes  him  all  the  Avay? 

Dr.  Spillman.  He  pushes  him  all  tbe  Avoy  until  he  is  about  20 
months  old,  or  sometimes  14  or  16  months  and  sometimes  22  months, 
which  is  about  the  limit.  So,  you  see.  one  is  pushed  all  his  life  and 
the  other  is  pushed  the  last  six  months,  and  thus  the  one  Avhich  is 
pushed  pll  his  life  makes  his  gain  someAvhat  earlier  in  life  and  costs 
a little  less. 
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Here  is  one  fundamental  principle  we  find  in  all  feeding  opera- 
tions : The  younger  the  animal,  the  cheaper  the  gain. 

I The  Chairman.  The  younger  animal  gets  the  benefit  of  the  grow- 
{ ing  period  ? 

I,  Dr.  Spillman.  Yes;  and  then  after  he  gets  through  his  growing 
I period,  growth  means  taking  on  fat,  and  it  takes  nearly  twice  as 

much  feed  to  put  on  a pound  of  fat  as  it  does  to  make  a pound  of 
bone  and  muscle. 

The  Chairman.  On  that  point,  I was  reading  some  time  ago  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  this  very  subject,  and  I remem- 
ber they  said  the  feed  which  you  give  an  animal  between  18  months 
and  30  months  old  would  yield  more  gain  in  weight  if  fed  to  a 
I younger  animal. 

Dr.  Spillman.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  there  was  really  an  economic  waste  in 
carrying  the  30  months  old,  as  compared  to  the  18  months,  that 
Ij  you  had  the  best  profit  below  18  months.  That  corresponds  with 
your  idea? 

; Dr.  Spillman.  That  is  true,  and  our  department  has  been  recom- 
' mending  the  farmers  to  fatten  their  beef  at  an  early  age  and  to  turn 

I them  in  not  quite  so  fat.  Here  is  another  thing:  Even  if  you  leave 

j out  of  consideration  the  fact  that  the  younger  the  animal  the  more 

gain  he  will  make  with  a given  amount  of  feed,  the  fatter  the  animal 
at  the  same  age  the  less  gain  he  will  make  on  a given  amount  of  feed, 
because  the  fatter  he  gets  the  larger  the  proportion  of  his  feed  that 
makes  fat,  and  it  takes  more  feed  to  make  a pound  of  fat  than  it 
does  of  bone  or  muscle. 

As  I explained  a while  ago,  the  farmer  practically  always  sells  his 
steer  for  less  per  pound  than  it  costs  him  to  put  on  the  gain.  It  used 
to  be  a common  practice  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  when  cattle  were 
I selling  at  8 cents  a pound  fat,  for  a drover  to  hire  a farmer  to  put 
fat  on  steers  and  pay  him  10  cents  a pound,  when  he  knew  he  was 
only  going  to  get  8 cents.  ^ But  he  had  bought  these  cattle  for  6 cents 
a pound,  and  he  was  figuring  on  selling  them  at  8 cents  a pound,  and 
he  was  going  to  take  a profit  of  2 cents  a pound  on  all  the  animal 
weighed  before  he  began  feeding  him.  He  would  lose  2 cents  a pound 
on  the  240  pounds  of  gain,  but  he  would  gain  2 cents  on  the  800 
pounds  that  he  had  before  he  began  feeding. 

The  Chairman.  He  paid  that  2 cents  a pound  for  advertising  and 
selling  purposes? 

Dr.  Spillman.  Yes;  that  is,  his  advertising  is  the  fat  he  puts  on 
that  steer.  Before  the  recent  rise  in  prices  it  was  necessary  that  the 
farmers  make  a rise  of  about  2 cents  a pound  on  the  original  carcass 
in  order  to  come  out  whole  in  his  feeding  operations.  I may  state 
that  in  all  these  figures,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  crediting  the  steer 
with  all  the  profit  made  on  pork  that  is  following  the  steers.  That 
should  be  remembered,  because  part  of  that  profit  does  not  belong 
to  the  steer ; it  is  credited  here  because  we  have  no  adequate  means  of 
dividing  this  credit. 

In  the  days  of  the  old  scale  of  prices  it  was  necessary  that  the 
feeder  have  a feeding  margin;  that  is,  a rise  over  the  price  he  paid 
for  the  original  carcass  of  about  2 cents  a pound  in  order  to  come 
out  even.  We  have  a great  many  figures  of  that  kind,  and  the  aver- 
81413— 18— PT  2 2 
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age  for  15  years  past  is  about  2 cents  a pound.  It  happens  that  the 
farmers  that  were  feeding  during  the  winter  of  1916-17  bought 
their  steers  on  a fairly  low  market  and  happened  to  sell  on  a very 
high  market,  so  the  average  margin  for  that  year  was  higher  than 
it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the  cattle  business. 

On  one  group  for  which  we  have  records  it  was  $3.87,  another 
$3.74,  another  $3.37 ; that  is,  the  margin  on  which  they  fed  that 
year,  1916-17.  This  past  year,  1917-18,  the  conditions  were  reversed. 
The  feeding  margin  was  less  and  many  feeders  lost  big  money.  This 
particular  year,  1916-17,  the  feeders,  most  of  them,  made  money; 
for  instance,  out  of  132  feeders  in  one  of  these  columns,  71  made  a 
profit  and  only  55  lost  money.  This  past  winter  those  figures  will  be 
turned  around  and  changed  considerably. 

In  the  year  1914  we  made  studies  of  the  cost  of  producing  baby 
beef  on  26  farms  in  the  middle  Western  States.  The  following 
figures  give  a comparison  between  these  animals  and  the  baby-beef 
animals  studied  in  1916-17 : 


1914 

1916-17 

Cost  of  raising  calves 

$38. 27 

Inventory  value  of  calves 

$37. 78 
50.45 
99. 04 

Cost  of  feed 

35.11 
79. 58 

Total  cost 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  producer  of  the  calf  got  no  more  for 
it  in  l916  than  he  did  in  1914,  but  the  cost  of  feed  used  in  fattening 
these  animals  increased  43.7  per  cent.  It  is  evident  that  the  producers 
of  the  Stocker  calves  that  sold  for  $37.78  in  1916  lost  money  on  them, 
in  view  of  the  high  cost  of  feed  in  that  year. 

Here  are  some  very  important  figures,  as  it  appears  to  me.  These 
are  figures  obtained  from  ranches  in  the  plains  regions — Oklahoma 
and  Texas,  mainly. 

Ranch  costs — Beef  cattle. — A'i:erafies  for  five  years,  1913-1917. 

[Wilcox  Report.] 

RANCHES  RAISING  BEEF  CALVES. 


No. 

Location. 

Cost  of  beef  animal  at  various  ages. 

8 months. 

20  months. 

3 years. 

1 

Oklahoma 

$35. 05 

$52. 18 

$68.20 

2 

H n 

35.47 

55. 00 

73.77 

5 

46.97 

67. 04 

89.32 

0 

fin  

51.15 

77. 09 

101. 67 

fif>  - - 

48. 41 

g 

fin  

38.32 

56.95 

77. 06 

Q 

46. 23 

65. 61 

12 

Texas,  Colorado,  Montana,  South  Dakota,  Canada  (25,000 

44.03 

62. 63 

84.58 

Average 

43.20 

62.36 

82. 43 

Average  on  basis  of  56|  per  cent  increase  in  last  2 years  (1916- 

/ 35.00 

51.00 

67.00 

17)  over  first  3 years  (1913-1915) 

\ 55. 00 

80.00 

105. 00 
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Ranch  costs — Beef  cattle.— Averages  for  five  gears,  1913-1917— Continued. 
RANCHES  BUYING  AND  FEEDING  STEERS  1 YEAR. 


No. 

Location. 

1 

Purchase  j Cost  of 
price.  1 keep. 

1 

Feed 

cost. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

3 

4 

11 

10 

Oklahoma 

1 

$42.17  1 $26.33 

45.17  1 30.42 

40.06  1 16.01 

30.22  1 9.62 

1 

.$12. 18 
13.21 
2.76 
1.39 

$2. 64 
6.98 
7.97 

do 

Central  Texas 

Southern  Texas  (near  border) 

.$13.87 

Eight  of  these  ranches  make  a business  of  keeping  cows  and  pro- 
ducing calves;  some  of  them  also  produce  2-year-old  steers  and  some 
3-3"ear-olds.  On  ranch  hTo.  1 the  figure  for  the  cost  of  a calf  at 
weaning  time,  8 months,  is  $35.05.  For  a 20-month  to  2-year-old 
steer  the  cost  on  this  ranch  is  $52.18.  The  figure  for  a 3-year-old 
steer  is  $68.20.  These  figures  are  taken  from  carefully  kept  books — 
the  ranchers’  bookkeeping  records.  On  some  of  the  ranches  a few 
items  are  estimated,  but  in  the  main  the  figures  on  all  these  ranches 
are  the  results  of  careful  bookkeeping.  One  other  very  important 
thing : These  figures  I am  giving  you  now  are  averages  of  five  3^ears, 
commencing  with  1913.  In  1916-17  the  figures  are  considerably 
higher.  On  one  of  the  ranches  the^^  average  561  per  cent  higher  than 
thev"  do  for  the  three  ^^receding  }^ears.  These  figures  include  1912-13, 
1913-14,  1914-15,  and  the  high  cost  of  1915-16  and  1916-17.  The 
costs  on  this  particular  ranch  are  the  smallest  figures  we  found  on 
an3"  ranch. 

The  next  ranch  (No.  2)  is  also  in  Oklahoma.  On  this  ranch  an  8- 
month-old  calf  cost  $35.47,  a 20-month-old  steer  $55,  and  a 3-year-old 
steer  $73.77. 

No.  5 is  a Texas  ranch:  Cost  of  an  8-month-old  calf  $47,  of  a 20- 
month-old  steer  $67,  and  of  a 3-year-old  steer  $89 ; that  is  one  of  the 
large  ranches,  producing  about  5,000  calves  a A^ear,  and  that  record 
is  from  carefull}"  kept  books. 

Another  Texas  ranch  (No.  6)  : An  8-month-old  calf  cost  $51,  a 
21-month-old  steer  $77,  and  a 3-year-old  steer  $102. 

Another  Texas  ranch  (No.  7)*^:  The  8-month-old  calf  cost  $48.41. 
This  ranch  did  not  produce  nny  older  steers. 

Another  Texas  ranch  (No.  8)  : The  8-month-old  calf  cost  $38.32, 
the  20-month-old  calf  $57,  and  the  3-year-old  steer  $77. 

Another  Texas  ranch  (No.  9)  : The  8-month-old  calf  cost  $46.23,  a 
20-month-old  steer  $65.61 ; no  3-year-old  steers. 

Eanch  No.  12  kept  25,000  cows,  in  the  States  of  Texas,  Colorado. 
Montana,  and  South  Dakota,  and  in  Canada.  ^ The  cost  of  a calf  at 
Aveaning  time  on  this  ranch.  $44.03,  average  for  five  A^ears;  the  20- 
month-old  steer  $62.63,  and  for  the  3-A^ear-oId  steer  $84.58. 

Notice  how  nearly  that  big  ranch  comes  to  the  average  of  all  these 
figures.  The  calf  on  this  big  ranch  costs  $44.03;  the  average  of  all  is 
$43.20;  and  the  other  figures  are  just  as  close.  The  average  of  all  the 
others  is  practically  identical  Avith  the  average  of  that  big  ranch. 

The  Chairaian.  It  shoAvs  the  persistence  of  aA^erages,  does  it  not? 
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Dr.  Spili,man.  You  see  there  are  enough  cattle  on  that  first  ranch 
to  make  an  average.  The  average  of  all  these  figures  I have  just 
giA^en  you  are  these:  The  calves  $43.20,  for  the  20-month-old  steer 
$62.36,  and  for  the  3-year-old  steer  $82.43. 

Yoav,  assuming  that  cost  has  increased  564  per  cent  in  the  last  five 
years,  those  figures  Avould  read  like  this:  For  the  first  three  years 
of  these  figures,  $35,  $51,  and  $67 ; for  the  last  Dvo  years,  $55,  $80, 
and  $105.  Those  are  the  figures  the  farmer  must  get  in  order  to 
come  out  even  on  the  average,  and  half  of  the  farmers  will  lose 
money  at  those  figures. 

(A  A^oiCE  IN  THE  AUDIENCE.)  HoAv  caii  they  build  barns  and  houses 
when  they  lose  money  on  steers  and  raising  wheat  ? 

Dr.  Spillman.  There  are  several  answers  to  that  question.  With 
corn  selling  at  $1.80  a bushel,  the  farmer  makes  some  profit  out  of 
corn.  If  he  feeds  it  to  a steer  and  gets  $1.50  for  it,  he  has  lost  50 
cents,  but  with  the  remaining  $1.30  he  builds  his  barn. 

Senator  France.  I ask  you.  Prof.  Spillman,  is  it  not  true  that  a 
very  large  number  of  the  present  farmhouses  and  barns  of  this 
country  were  built  by  the  farmers  in  the  days  when  agriculture  was 
much  more  profitable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  soil  fertility  had 
not  then  so  largely  been  depleted? 

Dr.  Spillman.  Yes;  they  w’ere  built  at  a time  when  the  soil  did 
not  need  the  attention  it  does  noAv,  and  Avhen  it  did  not  cost  so  much 
per  acre  to  produce  crops. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmer  computes  his  time  and  labor  and  the 
time  and  labor  of  his  family  into  money,  whether  it  amounts  to 
reasonable  wages  or  not? 

Dr.  Spillman.  I used  corn  as  one  illustration.  Here  is  another. 
A farmer  Avho  is  managing  an  $80,000  farm  should  certainly  value 
his  time  at  $1,000  a year.  If  he  gets  only  $400  a year  he  has  lost 
$600  worth  of  his  time,  and  yet  with  that  $400  he  builds  an  addition 
to  his  barn. 

I have  said  there  were  many  answers  to  the  question.  I have 
given  you  two  of  them. 

Mr.  Lasater.  May  I be  permitted  to  ask  Dr.  Spillman  this  ques- 
tion? He  referred  to  a study  that  was  made  in  1914  or  1915.  That 
same  study,  I think,  shoAvs  the  net  returns  to  the  farmer.  I would 
like  Dr.  Spillman  to  state  those  returns  to  this  committee.  I think 
I have  met  that  report  and  that  it  has  been  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  Spillman.  Yes;  we  haA^e  that. 

Mr.  Lasater.  And  it  looks  to  me  like  it  is  pertinent  here  that  the 
committee  should  understand  the  returns  to  the  farmer  as  shown 
by  that  report. 

Dr.  Spillman.  I will  have  to  insert  that  in  the  record,  because  I 
haA^en’t  it  at  my  fingers’  ends,  but  it  is  in  my  records  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  insert  that  in  your  statement. 

(The  statement  referred  to  Avas  subsequently  furnished  by  Dr. 
Spillman,  and  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 
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Cost  and  value  of  t)eef  calves  at  weaning  time. 

[Table  39,  report  111,  office  of  the  Secretary.] 

CALVES  INVENTORIED  AT  WEANING  TIME. 


Yeax. 

Number 
of  calves. 

Average 

value. 

Average 
co.st  of 
raising. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

1914 

996 

555 

$31.93 

36.11 

$35.69 

33.56 

$3.76 

1915 

$2. 55 

' Both  years 

1,551 

33.45 

34.92 

1.47 

CALVES  SOLD  JANUARY  1 TO  JULY  1. 

1914 

206 

26 

$44. 35 
49. 75 

$56. 09 
46.25 

$11.74 

1915 

$3. 50 

Both  years 

232 

45. 16 

53. 77 

8.61 

CALVES  INVENTORIED  MAY  1 (YEARLINGS). 

1914 

1,692 
2, 725 

$38. 17 
37.30 

$54. 69 
51.87 

$16. 52 
14.57 

1915 

Both  years 

4,417 

37. 70 

53.16 

15.46 

Average  5-year  cost  and  profits  in  finishing  a steer  in  four  corn-helt  States, 
1912-1917. — Allowance  made  for  pork  produced  in  connection  with  steers. 

[From  records  .of  large  feeders.] 


Illinois. 

Missouri. 

Kansas. 

Nebra'ha. 

Average. 

Net  cost  of  fat  steer 

$111.67 

$88.88 

$121.23 

$112.35 

$108.53 

Sales  price 

115  21 

83.97 

127.81 

110. 52 

109.38 

Profit : 

3.53 

6.58 

.85 

Loss 

4 91 

1.83 

Margin 

2.16 

1.32 

2.50 

2.02 

2.00 

Necessary  margin 

1.S7 

1.79 

2.01 

2.17 

1.96 

Cost  of  producing  hahy  heef  on  67  farms  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nelyraska, 

and  Kansas. 

[See  report  111,  office  of  the  Secretary,  p.  64.] 


Year. 

Net  cost  of 
animal. 

Net  selling 
price. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

1914 

$71.61 

69.82 

$70. 19 
72.00 

$1.42 

1915 

$2.18 

Average 

70.52 

71.30 

.78 

Dr.  Spillman.  Eeferring  again  to  the  western  ranches : There  were 
four  ranches  that  bought  steers  and  fed  them,  two  in  Oklahoma  and 
two  in  Texas.  The  first  of  these  (No.  3)  paid  $42.17  apiece  for  its 
steers  and  it  cost  $26.33  a head  to  keep  them  a year.  Of  that  cost, 
$12.18  was  for  feed.  They  lost  $2.64  a head  on  their  steers. 

Another  Oklahoma  ranch  (No.  4)  produces  figures  about  the  same; 
the  loss  on  this  ranch  was  $7  per  steer.  These  are  five-year  averages. 
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At  a ranch  in  central  Texas  (No.  11)  the  figures  are  slightly  dif- 
ferent. They  paid  $40  for  their  steers  and  they  spent  only  $16  in 
keeping  them  a year.  The  feed  cost  was  only  $2.76  a year,  because 
tliey  are  farther  south  and  they  run  their  cattle  on  the  range  nearh^ 
the  year  around.  They  lost  about  $8  a head  on  the  average  for  the 
five-year  period. 

Eanch  No.  10  is  a very  interesting  case.  If  we  could  get  all  of  our 
beef  from  ranches  like  this,  we  could  have  cheap  beef.  This  ranch  is 
located  at  the  southern  border  of  Texas.  The  owner  buys  Mexican 
cattle  for  a song,  and  frequently  the  Mexican  plays  the  song  on  his 
mandolin.  Then  he  pastures  these  cattle  in  southern  Texas,  where 
his  total  yearly  expense  for  feed  was  $1.39  per  head.  He  buys  his 
steers  at  $30.22.  This  is  a five-year  average.  His  total  expense  of 
keeping  a steer  is  $9.62  a year,  of  which  feed  is  $1.39.  He  made  an 
average  profit  of  $13.87  a head. 

The  Chairman.  That  must  be  the  beef  which  the  Willard  uses. 
[Laughter.] 

Dr.  Spillman.  I could  not  tell  you  who  eats  that  beef.  Senator.  I 
have  other  figures  here,  but  the  tenor  is  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Any  of  those^  figures  that  you  think  are  material 
and  shed  additional  light  on  the  subject  you  may  add  to  your  state- 
ment. 

Dr.  Spillman.  I will  do  that.  Senator. 

(The  statements  referred  to  hy  Dr.  Spillman  during  his  statement 
above  have  been  inserted  at  appropriate  places  in  the  f oregoing  text. ) 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  all  upon  the  subjects  in  hand,  the  com- 
mittee will  now  consider  other  matters  before  it. 

(The  committee  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  other 
business. ) 
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FOOD  PEODUOTION  ACT,  1919.. 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

~W ashing ton^  D.  G . 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  11  o’clock  a.  m.,  in  the 
committee  room,  326  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Thomas  P. 
Gore  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gore  (chairman),  Norris,  and  France. 

The  Chairman.  I have  requested  some  gentlemen  to  come  over 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  make  statements  on  the  sub- 
ject of  wheat  and  the  cost  of  producing  wheat.  They  have  been  kind 
enough  to  respond  and  are  present,  so  we  will  proceed  now"  to  hear 
them.  I want  to  make  their  statements  a matter  of  record  for  use  in 
the  future,  first  hearing  Mr.  E.  H.  Thomson. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  E.  H.  THOMSON,  ACTING  CHIEF,  OFFICE  OF 
FARM  MANAGEMENT,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Thomson,  the  members  of  the  committee  are 
very  anxious  to  arrive,  if  they  can,  at  some  basis  for  determining  the 
cost  of  producing  wheat  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  We 
had  Dr.  Spillman  here  some  days  ago,  and  I have  been  gathering 
data  from  independent  sources.  I have  been  told  that  your  depart- 
ment has  made  some  study  of  the  subject,  and  I was  wondering  if  you 
could  not  shed  a little  light  on  it.  It  is  a matter  of  general  interest, 
and  we  want  all  the  information  we  can  get. 

Mr.  Thoaison.  I have  just  this  morning  had  an  opportunity,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  look  over  Prof.  Spillman’s  statement  which  was  made 
before  the  committee  last  week  and  find  that  he  covered  the  method 
of  gathering  the  data.  I take  it  you  would  like  to  have  me  explain 
as  to  the  details  of  the  data. 

The  Chairaian.  If  you  have  looked  over  his  statement 

Mr.  Thoaison.  I just  looked  it  over  hurriedly  this  morning. 

The  Chairaian.  I would  be  glad  to  have  you  supplement  that  in 
any  way  that  you  find  yourself  in  a position  to  do ; and  if  you  confirm 
or  challenge  his  method  of  arriving  at  his  conclusions,  or  his  conclu- 
sions, I shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  state  your  position. 

Mr.  Thoaison.  I will  say  first  that  the  determination  of  cost  of 
production  is  very  difficult ; in  fact,  there  is  no  absolute  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  any  farm  crop.  When  we  make  the  statement  that  it  costs, 
let  us  say,  $1.75  to  produce  a bushel  of  wheat,  we  mean  the  cost 
for  the  majority  of  farmers;  that  is,  near  that  figure. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes,  certainly;  we  have  to  rely  on  the  law  of 
averages. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  true  of  every  product,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Thom- 
son? 

Mr.  Thomson.  That  is  true  of  every  product.  There  are  about  as 
many  farmers  who  have  costs  below  the  average  as  there  are  who 
have  them  above  the  average ; and  if  the  selling  price  of  wheat  should 
be  at  that  figure  it  means  that  about  half  of  the  men  are  losing  money 
and  the  other  half  are  making  money,  as  measured  from  a bookkeep- 
ing standpoint  on  that  crop. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Spillman,  the  other  day,  after  laying  down 
the  averages  in  different  sections  of  the  country — it  varied  with  the 
section,  of  course — remarked,  as  you  have  just  remarked,  that  per- 
haps half  the  farmers  would  have  a cost  of  production  higher  than 
that  and  half  of  them  lower.  Of  course,  that  is  a sort  of  offhand 
statement.  I wonder  whether  you  have  ever  checked  it  up  to  see 
how  nearly  half  of  them  are  below  and  half  above,  because,  of  course, 
it  would  not  follow  at  all  that  exactly  half  of  them  would  be  above 
and  half  below. 

Mr.  Thomson.  No  ; there  might  be  a few  individuals  who  would 
offset  a large  number. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point.  Have  you  checked  that  up  to 
see  how  that  is  ? 

M^  Thomson.  Yes.  I have  here  the  figures  from  individual 
farms — that  is,  the  cost  of  producing  wheat  on  separate  farms — so 
you  could  see  these  variations. 

The  Chairman.  I have  myself  received  a great  many  reports  from 
individual  farmers  within  the  last  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Thomson.  For  instance,  in  the  North  Central  States  for  the 
crop  year  of  1917-18,  the  wheat  harvested  in  1918,  I find  that  the 
cost  on  individual  farms,  as  obtained  by  our  recent  study,  varies 
from  $1.50  per  bushel  up  to  $3.50.  The  majority  of  the  growers  are 
producing  wheat  at  between  $1.75  and  $2.50.  That  is  the  point 
which  you  had  in  mind  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  did  you  average  those  instances? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yes;  I have  that.  For  the  Central  States  it  is 
$2.25. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  any  calculation  or  estimate  as  to 
whether  the  majority  of  the  instances  would  be  above  or  below  $2.25  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  In  order  to  do  that  I have  prepared  a graph  [ex- 
hibiting same]  which  shows  that  there  are  more  men  below  the  aver- 
age of  $2.25  than  there  are  above. 

The  Chairman.  That  means,  then,  that  more  are  producing  wheat 
at  a loss? 

Mr.  Thomson.  No.  More  are -producing  wheat  at  less  th^n  $2.25 
than  above. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Thomson.  That  is  true,  in  a measure,  of  all  our  cost  investi- 
gations. We  find  that  the  minimum  figure  at  which  the  majority  of 
growers  can  produce  a crop  is  much  nearer  the  average  cost  of  all 
farms  than  is  the  maximum  cost  as  found  on  a few  farms. 

There  are  very  few  growers  that  obtain  an  extremely  low  cost  of 
production ; there  is  a larger  number  whose  costs  run  away  up.  More 
individuals  are  below  the  cost  than  above. 
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Senator  Nokris.  In  order  to  stimulate  the  production  of  any  ar- 
ticle, if  you  are  fixing  a price  on  that  article  you  have  to  fix  it  above 
that  average,  do  ^mu  not? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Most  assuredl3^  In  the  past  our  agricultural  possi- 
bilities have  been  so  large  that  whenever  the  price  of  any  farm  product 
was  much  above  the  average  cost  of  production  it  has  stimulated  the 
production  to  such  an  extent  that  there  was  an  overproduction  and,  in 
consequence,  a lowering  of  price.  That  was  due  to  our  great  agri- 
cultural possibilities  for  production. 

Senator  Norris.  In  your  investigations  have  you  not  found  that 
this  cost  is  continually  increasing,  and  is  it  not  increasing  now  at  a 
very  rapid  rate? 

Mr.  Thomson.  It  is;  it  is  increasing  for  labor,  both  for  man  and 
horse,  for  commercial  fertilizers,  for  machinery,  for  twine,  and  for 
all  the  materials  that  go  into  the  cost  of  production. 

Senator  Norris.  The  cost  of  $2.25  in  the  Central  States  is  the  cost 
of  this  year? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yes;  the  crop  that  is  being  har^^ested. 

Senator  Norris.  And  in  all  probability  in  1919  it  will  be  still 
higher  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Judging  from  present  indications. 

Senator  Norris.  Have  you  any  means  of  telling  how  much  that  in- 
crease is  going  to  be,  and  how  much  it  is  in  1918  over  1917  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  No  ; except  as  an  indication,  I find  that  the  per  cent 
increase  in  1917-18  over  1914-15 — what  might  be  called  prewar  con- 
ditions— ranges  in  the  various  areas  from  about  60  to  85  per  cent; 
that  is,  the  increase  this  year  over  prewar  conditions  was  from  60  to 
85  per  cent. 

Senator  Norris.  By  the  1917-18  crop  do  ^mu  mean  the  crop  that  has 
just  been  harvested? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  crop  of  1917  that  is  from  60  to  80  per  cent 
higher,  or  the  crop  of  1918? 

Mr.  Thomson.  The  crop  of  1918. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  not  made  a comparison  between 
1918  and  1917? 

Mr.  Thomson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  compare  those,  and  file  wdth  your  state- 
ment a schedule  of  the  essentials  in  the  production  of  wheat  with 
the  prices  for  1917  and  the  prices  for  1918  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  For  each  year? 

The  Chairman.  For  1917  and  1918.  I was  wondering  if  that 
would  be  possible. 

Mr.  Thomson.  It  would  be  possible  in  an  approximate  degree.  As 
I say,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  absolute  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Thomson.  Because  the  cost  varies  on  the  same  farm  in  the 
same  year. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  have  a multitude  of  instances,  and 
that  is  why  you  take  the  average. 

Senator  Norris.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  “ Central”  States? 

Mr.  Thomson.  I mean  Iowa,  northern  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  southern  Wisconsin,  and  southern  Michigan — the  winter- wheat 
district  east  of  the  plains  country. 
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Senator  Norris.  East  of  the  Missouri  River  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yes;  practically  east  of  the  Missouri  River.  I 
would  divide  the  wheat  area  into  about  five  districts. 

Senator  Norris.  Have  you  those  figures  for  the  district  west  of  the 
Missouri  River — Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the  Dakotas? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  them  for  all  the  wheat  districts. 

Senator  Norris.  Where  are  they? 

Mr.  Thomson.  The  cost  of  winter  wheat  for  the  Pacific  northwest 
on  this  same  basis  for  1917-18  was  $1.27. 

In  the  western  plains  area,  the  marginal  area  between  what  we 
might  call  safe  farming  in  central  Kansas  and  central  Nebraska  and 
the  dry-land  areas,  the  arid  areas  of  the  mountains — by  the  western 
plains  area  I mean  western  Kansas,  western  Nebraska,  eastern  Wyo- 
ming, eastern  Montana,  and  western  North  Dakota.  That  is  a region 
where  there  are  violent  fluctuations  in  rainfall  and  in  yields.  For 
that  western  plains  area  the  average  cost  of  production  is  about  $1.60 
a bushel ; under  prewar  conditions  it  was  92  cents  a bushel. 

For  the  central  plains  area — that  is,  the  large  wheat-producing 
district  of  central  Kansas,  northern  Oklahoma,  and  central  Ne- 
braska— the  average  cost  of  production  is  $1.84;  under  prewar  con- 
ditions, $1.12. 

In  the  Central  Atlantic  States — Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  and  Virginia,  the  average  is  $2.23  a bushel. 

Then  there  are  the  South  Central  States,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
where  the  average  is  $2.58  a bushel. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  here  the  number  of  bushels  per  acre 
upon  which  you  base  these  figures  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yes.  The  approximate  yield  on  which  these  data 
are  based  is,  for  the  Pacific  Northwest,  25  bushels  per  acre;  for  the 
western  plains  area,  8 bushels ; for  the  central  plains  area,  14  bushels ; 
for  the  North  Central  States,  16  bushels;  for  the  Central  Atlantic, 
about  15  bushels. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  reduction  for  weather  risk 
in  these  figures? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yes.  We  have  made  a reduction  in  this  way.  We 
have  found  that  over  a period  of  10  years  about  10  to  12  per  cent 
of  the  winter  wheat  acreage  is  abandoned.  In  some  years  it  is  as 
high  as  75  per  cent,  in  certain  regions,  in  other  years  it  is  much  less, 
but  on  the  whole  from  10  to  12  per  cent  is  abandoned.  So  if  we  based 
our  cost  figures  on  the  acreage  harvested  we  would  have  no  charge 
in  there  for  that  10  to  12  per  cent  of  acreage  abandoned ; therefore, 
we  base  our  preparation  figures  on  plowing,  fitting  and  planting  on 
the  basis  of  acreage  planted.  In  that  way  we  have  covered  that  much 
of  the  risk. 

Senator  Norris.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  figure  of  8 bushels  to 
the  acre  for  the  western  plains  district?  What  is  your  basis  for  that? 

Mr.  Thomson.  We  have  arrived  at  that  through  our  inquiries  of  a 
large  number  of  the  best  wheat  growers  in  that  district.  For  in- 
stance, in  western  Kansas  we  have  the  records  from  certain  farmers 
who  have  been  there  for  10  to  20  years. 

Senator  Norris.  And  that  is  supposed  to  be  the  average  yield? 

Mr.  Thomson.  That  is  the  average  yield.  In  some  years  it  is 
practically  nothing — 2 or  3 bushels. 
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Senator  Norris.  Taking  that  as  an  average,  do  you  mean  to  say  it 
would  cost  them  only  $1.67  to  raise  their  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yes;  taking  that  as  an  average. 

Senator  Norris.  If  they  got  an  average  yield  of  8 bushels  of  wlieat 
to  the  acre  and  got  that  much  per  bushel  for  it,  would  they  be  making 
money  or  losing  money? 

Mr.  Thomson.  They  would  just  about  be  breaking  even. 

Senator  Norris.  That  would  be  the  actual  cost? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  So  that,  according  to  these  figures,  a man  in  that 
western  plains  district,  if  he  got  8 bushels  to  the  acre  and  got  $1.67 
a bushel  for  it,  would  neither  lose  or  gain  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  amount  of  winter  wheat 
that  is  abandoned  is  influenced  to  a very  great  extent  by  the  price; 
and  if  the  price  were  increased,  there  would  be  much  less  of  it  aban- 
doned? Can  you  give  us  any  figures  on  that  point?  For  instance, 
if  instead  of  $1.67  a bushel  it  were  fixed  at  $2.50  per  bushel,  there 
would  not  be  nearly  as  much  abandoned  acreage,  would  there  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  I think  that  would  depend  on  the  relative  prices  of 
wheat  and  other  crops.  If  that  land  which  was  to  be  abandoned 
could  be  used  to  grow  corn,  oats,  or  barley  and  the  farmer  thought 
that  he  could  make  more  out  of  it  by  putting  it  into  corn  and  plow- 
ing up  his  wheat,  I think  the  relative  price  of  corn  and  other  grains 
would  be  a material  consideration. 

Senator  Norris.  The  price  of  wheat  also  would  be  one  of  the  mate- 
rial considerations  that  he  would  pass  on  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Absolutely.  He  would  weigh  in  his  own  mind 
whether  he  could  get  more  out  of  that  land  by  leaving  it  in  wheat  at 
a given  price  per  bushel,  possibly  getting  a yield  of  6 or  8 bushels,  or 
by  plowing  it  and  putting  it  into  barley,  with  a prospect  of  25  or  30 
bushels.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the  crops  in  the  Central  Plains. 
One  crop  competes  with  another.  If  corn  went  to  a very  high  price, 
it  would  cut  the  wheat  acreage. 

Senator  Norris.  Then,  the  fixing  of  an}^  price  on  any  cereal — using 
wheat  as  an  illustration — below  a profitable  figure,  or  tending  to  be 
below  a profitable  figure,  would  have  a tendency  to  decrease  the  yield 
of  that  article  and  increase  the  yield  of  substitutes  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  It  would  increase  the  production  of  substitutes,  yes, 
just  as  happened  in  North  Dakota  this  year  to  a certain  extent. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  happen  in  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  Thomson.  I believe  many  farmers  were  influenced  to  plant  a 
larger  acreage  to  rye  and  to  barle}^,  because  both  of  those  crops  were 
considered  to  be  a little  surer — not  so  easily  affected  by  the  weather 
and  not  so  likely  to  be  a total  loss.  Of  course  those  crops  were  wheat 
substitutes  from  a food-production  standpoint. 

The  Chairman.  You  attribute  the  planting  of  the  barley  and  the 
rye  to  the  fact  that  they  were  a little  safer  in  case  of  drought ; that 
is  so,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Pye,  I believe,  is  considered  a safer  and  more 
dependable  crop  than  wheat  in  many  parts  of  the  northern  States. 

The  Chairman.  What  I mean,  though,  is,  are  rye  and  barley  more 
suitable  with  respect  to  drought  and  in  comparison  with  wheat  as  a 
drought-resisting  plant? 
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Mr.  Thomson.  To  a certain  degree. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  that  consideration  did  influence  the  farm- 
ers to  plant  rye  and  barley  last  year,  that  same  consideration  would 
influence  them  in  any  year,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  No;  not  in  past  years,  because  the  price  of  rye  and 
the  price  of  barley  were  not  as  high  as  compared  with  the  price  of 
wheat. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point ; you  have  answered  my  ques- 
tion. Then  the  fact  that  rye  and  barley  are  better  drought-resisting 
plants  than  wheat  would  be  a uniform  factor  influencing  them  in 
any  year,  so  that  you  could  not  attribute  the  sowing  of  a larger 
acreage  of  rye  and  barley  last  year  to  that  fact  when  that  fact  was 
not  peculiar  to  last  year.  But  there  was  a factor  that  was  peculiar 
to  last  year  that  the  prices  of  rye  and  barley  were  not  fixed,  and  there 
was  a prospect  of  getting  the  market  price,  whatever  it  might  be, 
whereas  there  was  not  that  prospect  as  to  wheat.  Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Thomson.  That  is  true,  with  this  thought,  I believe:  The 
increased  price  received  for  wheat  in  prewar  years  was  such  as  to 
warrant  the  farmers  taking  chances  on  wheat  rather  than  plant  rye 
and  barley. 

Then  here  is  another  point : The  whole  Western-plains  country  is 
becoming  more  and  more  diversified.  The  agriculture  there  is  gradu- 
ally becoming  diversified;  niore  live  stock  is  being  brought  in;  they 
are  not  depending  so  much  on  wheat  as  they  used  to.  That  is  true 
of  all  agriculture  in  this  country  as  it  grows  older. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  one  circumstance  that 
affects  the  situation  in  that  region  is  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
producing  wheat  at  less  than  cost  for  a good  many  years? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yes;  and  they  did  not  realize  that  they  could  grow 
these  other  crops  so  well. 

Senator  Norris.  AVhat  proportion  of  the  present  crop  of  winter 
wlieat  that  has  just  been  produced  has  cost  as  much  as  $2.50  a bushel 
to  produce? 

Mr.  Thomson. i I can  only  give  you  an  estimate  on  that.  It  is  a 
very  small  proportion.  Senator. 

Senator  Norris.  Can  you  give  us  the  figures  on  it? 

Mr.  Thomson.  This  is  the  only  information  I have:  About  one- 
twelfth  of  the  wheat  in  the  United  States  is  grown  in  the  Pacific 
States,  where  our  data  show  a low  cost,  comparatively  speaking; 
two-thirds  is  produced  in  the  Plains  States,  and  about  one-fourth  in 
the  Middle  West  and  Eastern  States.  In  the  States  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  the  cost  was  near  $2.50. 

The  Chairman.  Excluding  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  they  pro- 
duce a large  yield  to  the  acre,  a considerable  proportion  would  cost 
$2.50,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Those  farmers  who  had  a low  yield  by  reason  of 
adverse  circumstances  this  particular  year,  their  cost  would  be  high. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  involved  in  my  question. 

Mr.  Thomson.  That  is  involved  in  any  district. 

Senator  Norris.  What  proportion  of  the  spring  wheat  this  present 
year  has  cost  $2.50  a bushel  to  produce? 
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Mr.  Thomson.  It  would  just  be  a wild  guess,  Senator;  one  would 
have  to  go  over  the  spring- wheat  territory  and  arrive  at  the  yields 
for  each  district.  , 

Senator  Nokeis.  If  you  exclude  the  winter  wheat  in  the  northwest 
territory,  where  they  produce  one-twelfth  of  the  winter  wheat,  and 
take  the  balance  of  the  country  as  a whole,  what  proportion  of  the 
wheat  has  it  cost  them  $2.50  a bushel  to  produce? 

Mr.  Thomson.  I would  say  offhand  a very  small  proportion. 

Senator  Noeris.  Would  you  say  a third? 

Mr.  Thomson.  No;  I would  not  make  it  nearly  that  high. 

Senator  Noeris.  Would  you  say  a fifth? 

Mr.  Thomson.  I wuld  not  make  it  over  10  per  cent.  That  is 
just  a guess. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  the  actual  cost,  excluding  profit,  of  course? 
That  is  involved  in  my  question. 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yes;  that  is  the  actual  cost  to  the  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yes.  That  is  the  cost  for  those  farmers  who  are 
the  most  inefficient  producers;  it  is  on  the  small  farms — the  farms 
least  able  to  produce  wheat. 

Senator  Norris.  But  if  we  are  going  to  stimulate  production  we 
have  to  consider  those  farmers? 

Mr.  Thomson.  You  have  to  bring  all  those  in. 

Senator  Norris.  Assuming  that  the  production  increases  the  com- 
ing year  as  it  has  increased  in  the  past,  what  proportion  of  the  winter 
wheat  of  the  country  can  be  produced  at  a profit  at  $2.20  a bushel  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  You  mean  for  the  1919  crop? 

Senator  Norris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  mind  my  asking  him  a question  pre- 
liminary to  that? 

Senator  Norris.  Certainly  not. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Thomson,  including  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
where  the  cost  of  production  is  low,  what  percentage  of  the  crops 
harvested  in  1918  cost  as  much  as  $2.20  on  an  average?  Have  you 
any  data  showing  that? 

Mr.  Thomson.  No,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  work  that  out,  could  you  not,  and  put 
it  in  your  statement? 

Mr.  Thomson.  We  could  make  just  a wild  approximation. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I think  it  would  be  something  more  than 
that;  I could  take  your  own  figures  here  and  work  it  out  myself. 

J\Ir.  Thomson.  We  could  work  it  out  as  near  as  possible  with  data 
at  hand. 

The  Chairman.  I wish  that  you  would  work  out  how  much  of  the 
total  wheat  crop  in  the  United  States,  including  the  Pacific  North- 
west, where  the  cost  is  low,  cost  as  much  as  $2.20  to  produce  in  1918. 
Then  figure  out,  excluding  the  Pacific  Northwest,  how  much  of  the 
crop  for  1918  cost  $2.20  or  more  to  produce.  Then  please  figure  out 
the  same  thing,  including  the  Pacific  Northwest,  on  the  basis  of  $2, 
and  excluding  the  Pacific  Northwest  on  the  basis  of  $2.  I think  I 
could  take  your  figures  and  work  it  out  myself.  Senator  Norris’s 
figure  would  be,  I assume,  for  1919.  I would  like  to  have  that  based 
on  the  same  figures. 
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(The  data  referred  to  above  was  subsequently  furnished  by  Mr. 
Thomson  and  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Supplemental  Statement  Regarding  Cost  of  Production  Data  on  1917-lS 

IVheat  Crop. 

This  year’s  wheat  crop,  as  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under 
date  of  September  1,  promises  to  be  899,000,000  bushels.  This  is  the  second 
largest  wheat  crop  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Owing  to  the  wide  variation  in  conditions  and  practices  governing  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat,  it  is  desirable  to  divide  the  wheat-growing  area  into  at  least 
five  districts  as  follows : 

Atlanta. — Maine,  Vermont,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,. 
Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  NMrth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia. 

North  central. — Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa,. 
Arkansas,  and  the  vdnter-wheat  production  of  Minnesota. 

Plains  region. — North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  the  spring-wheat  production 
of  Montana  and  Minnesota. 

Pacific  and  northwest. — Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,, 
California,  and  the  winter-wheat  production  of  Montana. 

South  central. — Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 
The  Great  Plains  areas  and  the  North  Central  States  are  the  two  most  im- 
portant areas  in  which  over  three-fourths  of  the  total  wheat  crop  was  grown 
in  1918.  * 


Table  No.  1. — Estimated  cost  of  1917-1918  wheat  crop,  based  on  total  produc- 
tion as  given  in  Sept.  1,  report. 


Pacific  and 

Great 

North 

South 

Middle 

United 

States. 

Northwest- 

Plains 

r entral 

Ventral 

Atlantic 

ern  States. 

States. 

States. 

States. 

States. 

Total  production,  1918  (mil- 

lion bushels) 

90, 510, 000 

457, 455, 000 

237, 968, 000 

22, 2-50, 000 

85,041,000 

899, 224, 000 

Per  cent  of  total  wheat  crop 

of  United  States  (1918) 

10.0 

51.  5 

26.5 

2.5 

9.5 

100.0 

Average  vield,  1918 

16.6 

14.2 

19.0 

11.5 

13.2 

15. 2 

Normal  vield  for  region 

Approximate  cost  per  bushel 

22.0 

14.0 

16.0 

14.0 

17.0 

14.7 

based  on  normal  yield 

Approximate  cost  per  bushel 

81.30 

.81.75 

$2.25 

$2.58 

$2. 23 

$1.87 

based  on  1918  yield 

.81.60 

$1  75 

.82. 05 

$3.00 

$2.75 

$1.98 

Estimated  per  cent  of,  1918 

crop  produced  at  cost  of  S2 
or  less 

89.0 

85.0 

66.0 

10.0 

20.0 

72. 5 

Estimated  per  cent  of  1918 

crop  produced  at  cost  of 
$2  20  or  less 

98.0 

95.0 

82.0 

18.0 

33.0 

83.2' 

Estimated  per  cent  of  1918 

crop,  excluding  Pacific 
Northwest,  produced  at  $2 
or  less 

70.6. 

Estimated  per  cent  of  1918 

crop,  excluding  Pacific 
and  Northwest,  produced 

at  cost  of  le.ss  than  #2  20 

81.5 

Estimated  cost  of  1919  crop  ^ . 
Increa.sp,  ipeTccnt') 

$1.43 

10 

81.93 

10 

S2. 52 
12 

$2. 97 
15 

$2. 67 
20 

.§2. 08 

1 Impossible  to  estimate  closely. 


It  is  noted  from  Table  No.  1 that  the  yield  as  obtained  in  1918  in  each  of  these 
districts  is  below  the  normal  for  the  Pacific  and  Northwest,  the  Soutli  Central 
and  the  Atlantic,  and  above  the  normal  for  the  North  Central  States.  This  fact 
makes  an  important  difference  in  approximating  the  cost  of  growing  wheat  in 
each  of  the  areas,  for,  as  previously  shown  in  the  testimony,  the  cost  per  bushel 
is  directly  dependent  upon  the  yield  and  this  cost  may  vary  widely  even  on 
adjoining  farms  the  same  year  or  on  the  same  farm  during  a series  of  years. 

The  data  given  in  Table  1 present,  first,  the  approximate  cost  per  bushel  as 
obtained  on  the  average  farm  under  1917-18  conditions  in  each  region  but  as- 
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suming  a normal  yield,  and,  second,  the  cost  as  based  on  the  yield  obtained  in 
each  region  for  1918. 

The  cost  per  bushel  for  the  Pacific  and  Northwestern  States  was  largely  in- 
creased by  the  low  yield  obtained  from  the  spring-wheat  crop  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  In  the  plains  area  certain  districts  were  adversely  affected  by 
weather  conditions  and  obtained  low  yields,  while  in  others,  the  yield  was  above 
the  normal,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  region  had  about  a normal  yield.  In  the 
North  Central  States  conditions  were  more  favorable,  which  resulted  in  a yield 
of  3 bushels  above  the  normal,  hence  a lowering  of  cost  in  this  region.  In  the 
South  Central  and  Middle  Atlantic  conditions  were  unfavorable  and  resulted  m 
very  high  costs. 

With  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  1918  crop  produced  at  a cost  of  $2  or  less, 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate  at  all  closely.  Investigations  indicate  that  when  the 
average  cost  of  a crop  is  obtained,  using  the  farm  as  a unit,  from  70  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  crop  is  produced  at  less  than  the  average  figure,  and  from  55  to  65 
per  cent  of  the  growers  have  costs  below  the  average.  This  is  readily  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  range  between  the  minimum  cost  that  any  grower  may 
obtain  and  the  average  for  all  farmers  in  the  region  is  much  less  than  the 
range  between  the  maximum  cost  that  may  be  found  on  certain  farms  and  the 
average  of  all  the  growers  in  the  region.  Thus,  one  individual  having  a very 
high  cost  would  offset  several  individuals  having  moderately  low  costs.  An- 
other influencing  factor  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  produced  on  the  larger 
farms  and  on  the  more  efficient  farms,  where  the  cost  per  unit  is  less  than  on 
the  small  farms  or  those  less  efficiently  managed. 

.It  should  be  noted,  therefore,  that  the  approximate  cost  (an  average  of  all 
farms)  for  the  1918  wheat  crop  is  given  at  $1.93  per  bushel,  whereas  72.5  per 
cent  of  all  the  wheat  was  produced  at  less  than  $2  per  bushel ; and,  further, 
that  83.2  per  cent  was  produced  at  $2.20  or  less  per  bushel.  This  is  largely  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  favorable  conditions  prevailed  in  the  Great  Plains 
States  and  the  North  Central  States,  the  regions  where  over  three-fourths  of  the 
total  crop  was  grown,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  growers,  as  hereto- 
fore mentioned,  have  costs  less  than  the  average. 

Supplemental  studies  made  on  a number  of  farms  in  selected  areas  in  the 
important  wheat  belt  confirm  the  above  estimate.  For  instance,  in  Garfield 
County,  Okla.,  73  per  cent  of  all  the  wheat  grown  on  a number  of  farms  cost 
less  than  $1.95.  Ninety-three  per  cent  costTess  than  $2.20  per  bushel.  Of  indi- 
vidual farmers  63  per  cent  had  costs  less  than  $1.95,  while  over  90  per  cent 
had  costs  of  $2.20  or  less.  It  was  found  that  all  farmers  having  costs  per 
bushel  of  $1,95  or  less  obtained  yields  of  13  or  more  bushels  per  acre.  All  those 
farmers  having  costs  above  $2.20  per  bushel,  obtained  yields  of  11  bushels  or 
less  per  acre. 

Another  study  in  Barton  County,  Kans.,  yielded  the  same  conclusion.  Sev- 
enty-eight and  three-tenths  per  cent  of  all  the  wheat  grovcn  on  a number  of 
farms  was  produced  at  less  than  $1.95.  Eighty-nine  per  cent  of  the  wheat  was 
produced  at  less  than  $2.20.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  farmers  had  costs  below 
$1.95  and  83  per  cent  had  costs  of  $2.20  or  less.  All  growers  having  a cost  of 
$1.95  or  less  obtained  a yield  of  12  bushels  or  more.  All  growers  who  had  costs 
above  $2.20  obtained  yields  of  10  bushels  or  less.  The  variation  in  the  costs 
found  on  the  farms  in  Barton  County,  Kans.,  was  from  $1.20  per  bushel  up  to 
$4.36  per  bushel. 

Another  instance  was  in  Adams  County,  Nebr.,  where  82.8  per  cent  of  the 
wheat  was  grown  at  a cost  below  $1.95  and  no  farmers  were  found  who  had 
costs  above  $2.20. 

Another  study,  in  Thomas  County,  Kans.,  situated  in  the  western  margin  of 
the  plains  area,  shows  that  85  per  cent  of  the  wheat  produced  on  the  farms 
studied  cost  less  than  $1.95.  Three  farmers  had  costs  exceeding  $2.50  per  bushel. 
Each  of  these  men  had  a yield  of  4 bushels  per  acre. 

These  data  only  serve  to  further  indicate  that  there  is  no  such  figure  as 
absolute  cost  of  production  for  wheat  or  any  other  farm  crop,  and  that  the 
yield  is  the  chief  factor  in  determining  the  cost  per  unit,  which  factor  is  largel^^ 
governed  by  weather  conditions,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  wheat  crop. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  approximate  cost  for  the  1919  crop  due  to  the 
many  varying  conditions  as  to  labor  and  other  items,  the  cost  of  which  can  not 
be  determined  until  the  crop  is  nearly  harvested.  An  approximation  is  given  in 
the  last  line  of  Table  No.  1,  showing  an  increase  in  the  cost  per  bushel  of  $0.21 
or  $0.15  above  the  1918  cost,  which  increase  is  based  on  the  assumption  of  nor- 
mal yields  for  each  of  the  districts  outlined  and  a production  as  indicated  in 
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the  last  five-year  average  for  each  of  these  regions.  The  percentage  increase 
in  cost  is  indicate!  from  10  to  20,  the  higher  costs  being  assigned  to  the  South 
Central  and  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

Mr.  Thomson.  Senator  Norris,  the  working  out  of  this  data  which- 
the  chairman  has  just  asked  for  would  give  a basis  for  an  answer  to 
your  question. 

Senator  Norris.  All  right ; you  can  anstver  it  then  if  you  want  to. 
1 will  ask  you  another  question  or  two  about  that. 

This  cost  you  mention  is  the  cost  to  the  farmer  who  produces  the 
wheat  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  And  the  price  is  what  he  receives  at  the  elevator? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yes,  sir.  The  cost  to  the  farmer  that  I have  been 
talking  about  is  the  cost  on  board  cars  or  at  the  elevator. 

Senator  Norris.  Fixing  the  price  at  $2.20  at  Chicago  and  basing 
all  the  other  markets  on  that  would  mean  that  the  money  the  farmer 
in  the  Central  West  and  plains  country  would  get  for  his  wheat 
would  be  $2  net,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Thomson.  I believe  that  in  the  recent  proclamation  by  the 
President  fixing  the  1919  price  the  variation  or  differential  was 
from  $2  in  the  extreme  Northwest  to  $2.38  in  New  York. 

Senator  Norris.  I just  talked  this  morning  with  a wheat  producer 
from  western  Nebraska  who  has  already  sold  his  wheat  at  $2.28  a 
bushel,  the  price  being  fixed,  and  he  got  at  the  elevator  an  average 
of  $1.90  a bushel. 

The  Chairman.  The  prices  suggested  by  Mr.  Thomson  as  having 
been  announced  in  the  President’s  proclamation,  $2  up  to  $2.38,  are 
the  prices  fixed  in  the  principal  interior  primary  markets. 

Senator  Norris.  I understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  mean  Spokane,  Pocatello,  Salt  Lake, 
and  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  on  the  $2  basis.  Now,  the  farmers  in  their 
vicinity  would  get  $2,  less  the  freight. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  the  point.  That  is  what  I want  to  bring 
out. 

Mr.  Thomson.  That  would  be  true  of  your  Nebraska  farmer. 

Senator  Norris.  That  would  be  true  of  the  Kansas  farmer,  and  it 
would  be  true,  in  fact,  of  every  farmer,  the  price  depending  some- 
what on  the  distance  at  which  he  has  to  market  his  wheat  from  the 
primary  market. 

Mr.  Thomson.  And  on  the  grade  of  his  wheat. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes,  sir.  A grade  of  No.  1 would  mean  a less 
price  event  at  the  primary  market  for  the  greater  bulk  of  the  wheat 
that  is  sold  there,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Naturally  so,  because  the  farms  are  off  on  side 
lines 

Senator  Norris.  No;  I am  speaking  of  the  grade.  For  instance  if 
the  price  is  $2.20  at  Chicago,  and  if  a man  raises  his  wheat  right 
within  sight  of  the  city  he  would  not,  as  a matter  of  fact,  for  wheat 
produced  there,  get  $2.20,  would  he?  Because  he  does  not  produce 
No.  1 wheat. 

Mr.  Thomson.  No;  he  does  not  produce  No.  1 wheat. 

Senator  Norris.  There  is  not  any  such  thing  as  No.  1 grade  in  the 
Central  West,  is  there? 
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Mr.  Thomson.  I believe  not.  I am  not  an  expert  on  wheat  grades, 
but  I believe  that  No.  1 grade  is  mostly  grown  in  the  other  districts. 

Senator  Nokris.  Now,  then,  I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  these  figures  you  are  giving  are  what  the  farmer  gets. 
The  price  that  I am  asking  you  about  is  a price  fixed  by  the  President 
at  the  interior  primary  markets.  Now,  I want  to  know  this:  If  the 
price  is  fixed  as  it  is  now  for  the  1919  crop  in  the  winter  wheat  belt, 
through  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa,  taking  into  consid- 
eration that  the  price  is  on  No.  1,  and  that  the  farmers  do  not  i3ro- 
duce  No.  1,  and  they  all  have  to  pay  freight,  what  would  be  the 
average  price  that  the  farmer  would  actually  get  on  the  basis  of  the 
price  fixed  by  the  President  in  his  proclamation  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  There  ought  to  be  information  obtainable  that 
would  show  just  what  the  farmer  received  this  year  at  these  interior 
points. 

Senator  Norris.  But  it  is  not  at  interior  points. 

Mr.  Thomson.  By  “ interior  points  ” I mean  out  in  the  small  rural 
districts,  where  there  is  extra  transportation. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes.  Is  it  not  true,  now,  that  when  the  price  has 
been  fixed  as  it  has  been  fixed  by  the  President,  the  farmer  actually 
gets  from  10  to  20  cents  less  than  that  fixed  price  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  Taking  into  consideration  the  grade  and  the 
freight  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Taking  into  consideration  the  grade  and  the  freight. 

Senator  Norris.  What  proportion  of  the  present  crop  of  winter 
wheat  in  that  district  that  you  designate  as  the  central  plains — 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma — was  produced  b}"  the  farmer  at 
such  a cost  that  he  could  make  a profit  on  it  in  selling  it  for  $1.90  a 
bushel  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  That  is  practically  the  same  question  you  asked  me 
before,  with  the  exception  of  the  difference  between  $2.20  and  $1.90. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes.  I am  assuming  in  this  question  that  the 
farmer  gets  about  $1.90  for  his  wheat. 

Mr.  Thomson.  A much  larger  number  would  make  a profit  at  $2.20 
than  at  $1.90.  That  $1.90  would  probably  come  near  the  border  line 
of  the  cost. 

Senator  Norris.  .The  border  line  of  actual  cost. 

Mr.  Thomsox".  And  cut  off  some  farmers. 

The  Chairman^.  I would  like  to  say  this:  The  price  is  $2.20  at 
Chicago.  It  is  $2.05  at  Oklahoma  City.  The  farmers  in  Oklahoma 
have  been  selling  at  from  $1.80  to  $1.95,  and  in  Idaho  on  the  same 
basis  last  year  they  sold  as  low  as  $1.65. 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Thomson,  can  wheat  in  this  section  of  the 
country  that  I am  speaking  of  be  produced  at  a profit,  using  Chicago 
as  a basis,  with  the  price  of  No.  1 wheat  at  $2.20  a bushel. 

Mr.  Thomson.  You  mean  in  the  central  plains  area? 

Senator  Norris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thomsoxt.  In  central  Kansas  and  central  Nebraska? 

Senator  Norris.  Yes;  western  Oklahoma,  western  Kansas,  and 
western  Nebraska — and  eastern,  too.  Take  that  whole  country.  And 
if  it  can  be  produced  at  a profit,  what  proportion  is  produced  at  a 
profit  ? 
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Mr.  Thomson.  I would  say,  judging  from  what  information  we 
have  at  hand,  with  normal  conditions — and  that  is  what  we  have  to 
talk  about — the  bulk  of  the  wheat  would  be  produced  at  a profit. 

Senator  Noreis.  That  means- then  that  the  wheat  could  be  produced 
at  a profit  there  at  from  $1.85  to  $1.95  a bushel? 

Mr.  Thomson.  It  does;  that  is,  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Norris.  Was  it  done  this  year? 

Mr.  Thomson.  It  was  done  this  year  wherever  they  had  a yield 
of  from  8 to  15  bushels.  Where  they  had  very  low  yields,  of  course 
they  did  not  make  a profit. 

Senator  Norris.  If  the  cost  of  production  should  increase  10  or  15 
per  cent  next  year,  what  would  happen  to  those  fellows  then  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  I believe  that  the  majority  of  them  would  still  just 
about  break  even.  Remember  this,  that  the  large  centers  of  wheat 
production  in  this  country  correspond  with  what  I would  term  areas 
of  uncertain  farming.  I mean  by  that,  districts  where  they  may  get 
a yield  of  5 bushels,  and  they  may  get  a yield  of  25  bushels.  That  is 
unfortunately  true  of  our  wheat  production  in  America,  that  the 
bulk  of  it  is  produced  in  those  areas  where  there  is  a very  wide  fluc- 
tuation. If  the  Kansas  farmer  is  so  fortunate"  as  to  have  a good  year 
and  good  rains,  he  produced  wheat  at  a margin.  If  he  happens  to  hit 
one  of  the  dry  years,  he  suffers  a loss. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  had  three  dry  years  now  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  This  year  he  has  not. 

Senator  Norris.  When  were  these  investigations  as  to  the  cost  of 
wheat,  rye,  live  stock,  and  other  things  commenced  ? 

Mr.  Tho^ison.  They  were  commenced  last  winter  or  along  in  the 
early  spring. 

Senator  Norris.  Were  they  not  commenced  before  that? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Our  preliminary  work  in  the  Office  of  Farm  Man- 
agement has  been  going  on  for  the  last  10  years. 

Senator  Norris.  Then  it  was  started  quite  a number  of  years  ago? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yes;  but  the  regional  application  of  it  is  more 
recent.  On  the  live  stock  it  has  been  going  on  for  five  years. 

Senator  Norris.  Under  whose  orders  were  these  investigations  on 
this  subject  begun? 

Mr.  Thomson.  The  cost  of  production  has  always  been  a part  of 
the  work  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management.  This  enlarged  study 
of  the  cost  of  production  was  begun  at  the  request  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Senator  Norris.  Were  these  investigations  that  you  have  been 
making  stopped  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Thomson.  No;  I can  not  say  as  to  that;  they  were  tempo- 
rarily held  up  last  fall. 

Senator  Norris.  Who  held  them  up? 

Mr.  Thomson.  I could  not  say  that.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture asked  that  we  delay  them.  They  were  delayed  from  along  in 
October  until  midwinter.  Then  we  took  them  up  and  finished  them 
by  June  30,  or  nearly  so. 

Senator  Norris.  Why  were  they  held  up. 

Mr.  Thomson.  I do  not  know. 

Senator  Norris.  Who  approves  these  investigations  after  they  are 
made? 
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The  Chairman.  Who  approves  the  reports? 

Mr.  Thomson.  The  reports,  so  far  as  we  handled  them,  were  sent 
the  Secretary’s  office  to  be  transmitted. 

Senator  Norris.  When  were  the  reports  ready  and  when  were 
they  sent? 

Mr.  Thomson.  The  material,  except  on  one  or  two  classes  of  live 
stock  and  on  rice,  was  completed  about  June  30. 

Senator  Norris.  When  were  they  given  to  the  public? 

Mr.  Thomson.  That  was  when  they  were  transmitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary’s office  to  go  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  on  or  about 
June  30 — July  3,  to  be  exact. 

Senator  Norris.  Were  they  held  up  after  that? 

Mr.  Thomson.  I could  not  say  about  that.  Senator.  These  reports 
were  prepared  as  confidential  reports  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. The  Office  of  Farm  Management  considered  them  such. 

Senator  Norris.  Have  there  been  any  general  instructions  given 
to  your  bureau  in  regard  to  ascertaining  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  various  farm  products? 

Mr.  Thomson.  We  have  had  requests  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  different  classes  of  live  stock  and  crops,  which  we 
have  done. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Thomson,  whether  there  are 
any  persons  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  whose  salaries  are 
paid  by  the  General  Education  Board? 

Mr.  Thomson.  No. 

Senator  Norris.  There  are  none? 

Mr.  Thomson.  None  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Norris.  Have  you  any  information  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Thomson.  None  whatever.  ,sir. 

Senator  Norris.  So  as  to  that  question  you  do  not  knoAV  anything 
about  it  at  all? 

Mr.  Thomson".  I knov  nothing  about  it ; no. 

Senator  Norris.  You  knew  there  were  such  persons  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  some  years  ago,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Nothing  more  than  rumors. 

Senator  Norris.  Exactly;  all  right. 

Mr.  Thomson.  Not  to  my  own  knowledge,  and  I have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  department  for  eight  years. 

Senator  Norris.  There  could  have  been  a good  many  and  you  not 
know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  something  that  would  not  come  under 
your  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Not  at  all.  I have  been  engaged  entirely  on  re- 
search work  in  connection  with  farm  management. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Thomson,  I suppose  you  know  as  a matter  of 
general  knowledge,  as  it  appears  to  everybody  else,  that  the  farmers 
this  5"ear  and  last  year  have  been  receiving  from  about  $1.75  to 
about  $2.10  per  bushel  for  wheat,  depending  on  their  proximity  to 
markets  ? 

Mr,  Thomson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  it  cost  them 
$2.50  to  produce  it,  on  the  average? 
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Mr.  Thomson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  that  it  costs  some  of  them  more  than 
$2.50  and  some  it  costs  less  than  $2.50  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  In  the  Eastern  States  here,  from  Virginia  to  Xew 
York,  it  costs  on  the  average  $2.23.  That  is  right,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Thoaison.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairaian.  That  means  that  some  of  the  farmers  are  paving 
more  than  they  should  to  produce  a bushel  of  wheat,  and  some  are 
paying  less,  in  this  section? 

Mr.  Thoaisun.  Yes. 

The  Chairaian.  Considerably  more  than  they  receii^e  for  the 
wheat.  Xow,  in  the  Central  States,  north  of  the  Missouri  from  lovra 
to  Ohio,  it  costs  $2.25  on  the  ai^erage  to  produce  it  this  year? 

Mr.  Thoaison.  Yes. 

The  Chairaian.  That  means  that  a good  many  farmers  are  pay- 
ing more  than  $2.25  to  produce  a bushel  of  wheat  in  that  region 
this  year.  They  are  receiiung  in  that  section  from  $1.90  to  $2.10. 
I suppose,  per  bushel.  Thei’  are  receiving  less  than  the  average 
cost  of  production. 

Xow,  in  eastern  Kansas  and  Xebraska  it  costs  $1.84  and  a fraction. 
Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Thoaison.  I beliei^e  so. 

The  Chairaian.  It  costs  a portion  of  the  farmers  more  than  that 
and  a portion  less  tJian  that.  That  means,  of  course,  that  it  is  cost- 
ing a good  many  farmers  more  than  the  average  in  each  of  these 
sections,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Thoaison.  A great  many  farmers;  yes. 

The  Chairaian.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  a crisis  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  Ave  keep  a man  producing  at  more  than  the  average ; that 
is,  we  must  make  it  possible  for  the  man  who  is  producing  at  more 
than  the  ai’erage  to  keep  going? 

Mr.  Thoaison.  Absolutely,  if  wheat  is  his  only  crop. 

The  Chairaian.  Otherwise,  your  output  per  acre  Avould  be  in- 
creased by  the  man  who  has  a small  yield  falling  out,  but  the  total 
output  of  the  United  States  would  greatly  decrease,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Thoaison.  Yes. 

The  Chairaian.  So  it  would  not  do  to  fix  a price  for  wheat  at  the 
ai'Crage  cost,  would  it? 

Mr.  Thoaison.  Not  unless  you  are  going  to  consider  that  nearly 
half  the  men  are  going  to  practically  lose  money,  if  the  ai^erage  cost 
is  a correct  cost. 

The  Chairaian.  He  will  lose  the  money  or  turn  to  producing 
something  else. 

Mr.  Thoaison.  But  the  same  man  who  lost  money  this  year  may 
make  money  next  year. 

Senator  Xorris.  But  if  a man  loses  money  this  year  is  there  not  a 
a tendency  that  he  will  not  raise  wheat  next  year,  especially  if  he 
knows  the  price  is  not  going  to  be  fixed  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand? 

Mr.  Thoaison.  That  is  possibly  true  in  some  districts ; but  in  the 
Central  States  and  Eastern  States  and  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
wheat,  like  some  other  farm  crops,  is  not  grown  purely  as  a money 
crop;  it  is  grown  in  rotation. 
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The  Chair3IAn.  These  estimates  that  you  have  just  submitted  are 
for  the  crop  of  1918,  which  has  just  been  harvested.  The  crop  of 
1918  was  250,000,000  bushels  more  than  the  crop  of  1917? 

Mr.  Thomson.  I believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  cost  of  producing  the  crops  of  1917  would 
have  been  a great  deal  more  than  this  year,  would-  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Naturally;  due  to  the  lower  yield. 

The  Chairman.  Although  certain  things  cost  more  this  year  than 
last  year,  having  the  low  yield 

Mr.  Thomson.  "VYould  make  the  cost  per  bushel  higher  in  certain 
districts. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  output  of  this  year  is  above  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yes;  it  is  above  the  five-year  average,  I belieAX. 

The  Chairman.  Considerably  above  it;  in  fact,  it  is  next  to  the 
largest  crop  we  have  ever  raised,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  I think  so. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  assuming  that  next  year’s  crop  will  be  an 
average  crop  only  and  not  allowing  for  any  increase  in  the  cost  of 
materials  and  labor,  the  cost  of  producing  a bushel  next  year  will  be 
higher  than  this  year,  will  it  not  ? 

Mr'  Thomson.  Granting  that  you  have  an  average  crop. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  have  to  make  our  calculations  on 
the  average  crop,  and  this  crop  was  much  above  the  average ; I think 
the  highest  in  our  history,  except  in  one  year.  So,  in  looking  to  the 
future  and  estimating  the  cost  of  production,  you  have  to  take  next 
year’s  crop  as  an  average  crop ; and  even  if  there  were  no  advance  in 
the  cost  of  materials  and  labor,  the  average  cost  per  bushel  would  be 
more  than  this  year,  if  next  year’s  crop  is  only  an  average  crop  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  I believe  that  naturally  follows. 

Senator  Norris.  What  was  the  estimated  crop  for  this  year? 

Mr.  Thomson.  I have  not  that  figure. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  expected  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  It  was  around  between  800,000,000  and  900,000,000 
bushels. 

Senator  Norris.  If  this  year  had  been  an  average  crop,  instead  of 
away  above  the  average,  then  the  cost  per  bushel  would  have  been 
much  higher  than  it  actually  is? 

Mr.  Thomson.  It  would  have  been  higher  for  certain  districts  and 
lower  for  others. 

Senator  Norris.  If  there  had  been  a less  yield  in  any  district,  it 
would  have  made  the  cost  per  bushel  different  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yes.  I have  not  given  any  one  figure  as  the  aver- 
age cost.  Such  a figure  would  be  very  misleading. 

Senator  Norris.  IYs;  but,  of  .course,  the  figures  that  have  been 
given  have  been  given  on  a crop  that  is  away  above  the  average. 

Mr.  Thomson.  No;  these  figures  are  given  on  the  basis  of  a normal 
yield.  I have  not  taken  the  cost  and  diGded  it  into  the  total  yielcl 
for  any  one  year. 

Senator  Norris.  Then  the  cost  of  this  year’s  crop  has  not  been 
based  entirely  upon  the  higher  cost  of  production,  has  it?  It  has 
been  based,  partially,  at  least,  upon  the  lower  cost  of  preceding  years  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  It  is  based  on  the  present  cost  of  materials,  so  far 
as  we  are  able  to  arrive  at  that,  and  on  the  yield  that  the  farmers  can 
expect  and  have  received  over  a long  period  of  years. 
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The  CiiAiRMAx.  It  is  not  based  on  the  actual  yield  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Not  on  the  actual  yield.  Senator,  In  some  districts, 
if.  we  based  it  on  the  actual  yield — for  instance  in  western  North 
Dakota,  some  of  the  farmers  had  practically  no  yield,  one  or  two 
bushels.  In  other  districts,  the  cost  would  be  a dollar  a bushel. 
When  we  take  the  cost  as  a whole  in  any  study  on  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, the  cost  increases  or  decreases  inversely  as  the  yield. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  entirely  true,  and  that  is  why  the  per 
bushel  cost  this  year,  taking  this  Avliole  crop  into  consideration, 
would  be  comparatively  low,  on  account  of  its  being  a big  crop? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  the  point  I wanted  to  bring  out., 

Mr.  Tho3ison.  The  farmer  would  have  a wider  margin. 

The  Chairaian.  In  England,  I might  say,  the  average  is  32  bush- 
els. In  France  the  fixed  price  is  $3.95  a bushel,  in  Switzerland,  $2.70. 

]Mr.  Thoaison.  The  difficulty  in  this  wheat  situation,  as  I see  it, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  Avheat  areas  are  districts  where  the  farm- 
ing is  on  such  an  up  and  down  basis.  That  is  being  overcome  grad- 
ually. The  gentleman  who  ])repared  the  report  for  vrestern  Kansas 
and  western  Nebraska  used  to  be  a farmer  in  that  area;  he  owned 
a large  farm  and  was  a wheat  grower.  I might  also  add  that  all 
the  men  who  have  prepared  this  cost-of-prodiiction  work  are  prac- 
tical men;  they  are  farmers  or  have  been  farmers.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  was  amazed  when  he  Avent  back  to  certain  areas  in  Kan- 
sas this  year  to  find  a greater  diversification  and  a greater  stability 
of  farming  as  compared  with  what  he  kneAV  10  years  ago. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  a very  good  indication  for  the  country 
generally. 

Mr.  Thoaison.  A A ery  good  indication,  and  it  AA  ill  tend  to  stabilize 
production. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes;  but  we  are  in  a situation  noAv,  due  to  the  Avar, 
Avhere  Ave  want  to  stimulate  production,  particularly  of  Avheat.  We 
ought  to  take  a course,  if  we  can  consistent^  do  so,  that  AAmuld  pro- 
duce more  Avheat ; and  in  order  to  produce  more  Avheat  Ave  Avant  more 
acreage. 

The  Chairaiax'.  Do  you  knoAv  Avhether  these  reports  you  refer  to 
liaAU  been  sent  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Thoaison.  I have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

The  CiiAiRAiAN.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  this  agricultural  ad- 
visory committee  that  Avas  appointed  by  Secretary  Houston  and, 
xVdministrator  Hoover  ? 

Mr.  Thoaison.  None.  ' 

The  CiiAiRAiAN.  The  committee  aaIhcIi  had  a session  here  August 
8,  and  recommended  $2.46? 

Mr.  Thoaison.  No,  Senator.  I was  out  of  IVashington  at  that  time, 
on  field  work. 

The  (Tiairaian.  $2.46  in  Chicago  would  be  21  cents  above  the  aver- 
age cost  of  producing  wheat  in  that  region,  Avould  it  not? 

Mr.  Thoaison.  Yes;  for  the  Central  States. 

The  Chairaian.  And  would  alloAv  about  a 10  per  cent  profit; 
whereas  the  present  basis  at  Chicago  is  $2.20,  which  is  5 cents  le^ 
than  the  aA^erage  cost  of  producting  wheat  in  that  section.  That  is 
correct,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Thomson.  Yes.  I would  say  that  in  figuring  the  profit  on  any 
crop  or  any  class  of  live  stock  in  a diversified-farming  section  you 
have  to  consider  the  business  as  a whole.  Take  the  corn  belt.  Many 
of  the  better  farmers  there  are  generally  agreed  that  they  lose  money 
on  growing  oats;  that  is,  figured  on  an  out  and  out  cost  accounting 
basis,  it  is  a loss  per  bushel  unless  they  get  a very  high  yield.  Yet 
they  have  got  to  grow  oats,  and  it  is  probably  mone}^  in  their 
pockets  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  a railroad  which  some- 
times has  to  haul  freight  at  less  than  the  cost  of  transportation. 
Even  less  than  the  cost  of  transportation  is  better  than  nothing. 

Mr.  Thomson.  That  is  it.  It  is  just  as  it  is  with  the  daiiwmen; 
it  is  much  better  to  milk  cows  in  winter  even  at  10  cents  an  hour 
than  it  is  to  sit  beside  the  fire. 

Senator  Yorris.  Have  you  any  figures,  or  liave  you  made  any 
study  of  the  question  so  you  could  express  an  opinion  on  it,  as  to 
what  the  selling  price  of  wheat  would  be  this  year,  for  instance,  had 
the  price  not  been  arbitrarily  fixed  by  proclamation  ? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yo,  I have  no  idea,  except  that  there  is  an  old  ratio 
between  wheat  and  corn  that  has  sometimes  been  used.  I have 
noticed  several  writers  using  that  ratio. 

Senator  Yorris.  Had  that  not  been  done  arbitrarily  and  had  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  been  permitted  to  take  its  course,  is 
there  any  question  that  the  price  would  have  been  any  higher  than 
the  price  which  has  been  fixed? 

Mr.  Thomson.  I could  not  say  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  I think  I have  in  my  desk,  Senator  Yorris,  a re- 
]:>ort  prepared  by  an  expert  connected  with  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade.  He  figured  out,  on  the  basis  of  five  other  grains,  taking  into 
account  a number  of  3^ears.  on  the  established  historic  ratio  wheat 
would  have  been  around  $2.77.  That  was  at  the  date  this  report  was 
prepared,  which  was  several  months  ago.  I figured  it  out  myself 
for  a period  of  30  years,  and  for  that  period  of  30  years  corn  was 
worth  61  and  a fraction  per  cent  as  much  as  wheat. 

Senator  Yorris.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Thomson,  what  wheat  was 
selling  for  at  the  time  the  President  fixed  the  price  the  first  time? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yo.iiot  exactly.  I am  not  in  that  division.  I believe 
the  only  districts  where  it  was  being  marketed  were  in  the  Southwest 
at  that  time. 

Senator  Yorris.  What  was  it  selling  for  in  Minneapolis? 

Mr.  Thomson.  I could  not  say,  sir.  I have  not  the  figures  at  hand. 

The  CiiAir?'an.  I think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  the  same  ratio 
wheat  would  iiave  been  $3.06.  There  was  some  wheat  sold  in  my 
State  at  $3.05;  the  farmer  got  $3.05.  Yow,  have  you  any  figures  on 
the  cost  of  producing  cattle? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yone  other  than  what  Dr.  Spillman  presented  to 
the  committee  last  week. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  canvass  that 
same  question  again.  Your  conclusions  are  practically  the  same? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yes.  Mr.  Cotton  prepared  that  material,  and  I am 
sure  that  he  agrees  with  what  Dr,  Spillman  stated. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  then  whom  the  committee  would 
have  to  call  on  to  get  a copy  of  these  reports  on  wheat  and  cattle  ? 
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Ivir.  Thomsoa\  No;  I do  not.  Ail  I can  say  as  to  that  is  that  these 
reports  were  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion—that  is,  we  had  considerable  material  on  cost  of  production — a 
lot  of  it  has  been  published.  I never  had  any  information  as  to 
what  it  was  to  be  used  for,  who  was  to  get  it,  or  amdhing  about  it. 
We  liaA^e  finished  up  the  work  and  transmitted  it  through  the  proper 
channels. 

Tlie  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Thomson. 

We  will  now  hear  Mr.  J.  S.  Cotton. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  J.  S.  COTTON,  OFFICE  OF  FAEM  MANAGEMENT, 
BEPAETMENT  OF  AGEICULTEEE. 

The  Chx^irj\ian.  Mr.  Cotton,  you  have  been  collaborating  with  Dr. 
Spillman  in  this  work? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I have ; yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  looked  over  the  statement  that  he  made 
here  the  other  day? 

^Ir.  Cotton.  I have  just  glanced  over  it  this  morning,  but  not  care- 
full  3^ 

The  Chx\irMx4lN.  Not  enough  to  express  any  judgment  as  to  whether 
his  conclusions  represent  what  you  have  arrived  at  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No,  sir.  I should  say  roughly,  however,  that  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Can  ^mu  tell  me,  Mr.  Cotton,  where  these  reports 
'are  now,  whether  the.y  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretaiw  of  Agri- 
culture or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I can  not  tell  T'ou  any  more  than  IMr.  Thomson  can, 
sir. 

Senatoi-  Norris.  I would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Cotton  the  same  ques- 
tion I asked  Mr.  Thomson.  M^hen  were  these  investigations  com- 
menced, Mr.  Cotton,  if  you  know? 

jVfr.  Cotton.  The  investigations  of  the  cost  of  producing  feeder 
animals  in  the  corn  belt  were  begun  in  191d. 

Senator  Norris.  lYho  ordered  them  and  started  them? 

Mr.  Cotton.  The  original  investigation  was  ordered  by  the  Sec/e- 
taiw  of  Agriculture.  He  ordered  an  investigation  and  appointed  a 
committee,  composed  of  several  college  men  and  two  department  men. 
to  get  all  the  data  they  could  on  meat  production  in  general.  A wile 
project  was  laid  out,  and  it  could  not  be  completed,  so  it  was  largeiv 
confined  at  that  time  to  beef  production,  and  our  particular  phase  of 
the  work  Avas  the  cost  of  producing  beef  animals,  Avhich,  because  o** 
lack  of  time,.Avas  confined  to  the  corn  belt. 

Senator  Norris.  You  got  pretW  full  data  on  that,  did  you?  ■ 

Mr.  Cotton.  We  have  carried  it  on  for  a period  of  four  years. 

Senator  Norris.  HaA’-e  ^mu  now  pretty  full  data  as  to  the  cost  of 
meat  production  in  that  section? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I think  Ave  have;  yes. 

Senator  Norris.  Hrat.  you  that  with  you? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  I am  in  such  a hurry  now  that  I will  ask  you  to 
put  it  in  the  record,  Mr.  Cotton,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I will  do  that. 
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(All  available  data  in  Office  of  Farm  Management  on  cost  of  beef 
production  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Spillman  at  hearing  on  August 
29,  1918.) 

Senator  Noreis.  Have  you  such  data  in  regard  to  wheat  ? 

Mr.  CoTTox.  I have  nothing  to  do  with  anything  except  the  live- 
stock work. 

Senator  Norris.  Were  these  investigations  stopped  at  any  time 
after  they  had  been  started  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  My  investigations  have  been  going  right  straight 
through. 

Senator  Norris.  They  never  were  stopped? 

' Mr.  Cotton.  No. 

Senator  Norris.  Never  were  held  up  by  anybody? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No. 

Senator  Norris.  You  have  been  at  it  continually  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Continually,  ever  since  they  were  started. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  anything  about  whether  there  are 
any  persons  now  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  whose  salaries 
were  paid  by  the  General  Education  Board  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No;  I have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Senator  Norris.  I think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  adjourn. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.0^  o’clock  p.'  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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